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PEEFACE. 


Ths  great  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Fresenios 
on  QuAUTATiYE  and  QaANTiTATiVB  Analysis,  has  in  no  degree  abated  the 
Author's  exertions  to  improve  them,  and  to  maintain  their  pre-eminent 
position. 

In  the  pre£M)e  to  the  former  edition  of  the  QuAxrnTATrvR  Analtsis, 
I  observed : — 

»The  Author  has  spared  no  pains  or  labor,  not  merely  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  improved  state  of  the  scienoe,  but  to  make  it  the  medium  of 
introducing  methods  of  research  in  advance  of  all  other  works.  Whatever 
has  been  proposed,  either  in  this.countiy  or  on  the  Continent,  to  facili- 
tate  the  path  of  analysis,  has  b^n  tested,  and,  when  found  sound  and 
practical,  has  been  introduced.in  its  proper  place.  Every  doubtful  point 
baa  been  rigidly  subjected  to  r^Jpeated, experiments,  errors  corrected  and 
firalts  amended,  and  many  new^prooesses  added  from  the  Author's  ample 
experience  in  his  own  laboratory." ' 

Among  the  additions  there  introduced,  the  volumetrical  methods  of 
determining  the  constituents  of  commercial  articles  were  pointed  out  as 
particularly  important  for  economizing  time,  and  aasisting  in  eveiy  way 
the  practical  chemist. 

The  present  edition,  which  corresponds  with  the  fourth  German,  is 
rendered  £ur  more  valuable  than  its  predecessors. 

The  entire  work  has  been  re-cast,  considerably  simplified,  and  almost 
re-written.  New  matter  has  been  introduced,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  volume.  Many  of  the  processes — ^the  best  then 
known,  but  rendered  obsolete  by  the  progress  of  the  science— have  been 
xeplaoed  by  others  more  certain,  simple,  and  efficient ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  volumetrical  processes. 

Among  other  changes,  I  may  specify  the  analytical  processes  for  clays, 
cast  iron,  atmospheric  air,  and  lead  ores. 
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VI  PRBFACE. 

This  work  on  QuANnTATiYE  Analysis,  althongli  in  itself  complete, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Qualitatiyb  Akaltsis— « 
work  which  has  been  found  of  the  highest  value — nay,  almost  indis- 
pensable—to the  student  of  Chemistiy,  whatever  other  books  on  the 
subject  he  may  possess. 

As  a  guide  to  Analytical  Chemistry,  the  merits  of  the  present  volome 
are  of  the  highest  order.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  methodical,  and 
consecutive;  the  theoretical  explanations  are  appropriate,  dear,  aild 
intelligible ;  the  language  plain,  and  the  directness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, together  with  the  just  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others,  dis- 
played throughout,  must  commend  it  to  every  one  engaged  in  studying, 
teaching,  or  practising  Chemistry ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
the  medium  of  presenting  it  to  the  EngUsh  public. 

J.  LLOYD  BULLOCK. 
8,  Banovernireetf  Banover'iquaftf  W. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  my  treatise  entitled,  ''  Elementary  Instraction  in  Qualitative  Che- 
mical Analysis,'*  I  have  stated  that  analvtioal  chbicistrt  comprehends 
two  branches^  viz.,  **  qualitaiive  cmcUysis,**  and  **  quatUikUtve  analysis,*^ 
and  that  the  object  of  the  former  is  to  ascertain  the  iudividaal  kind  and 
ncUure^  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  absolute  and  relative  quern- 
tUy  or  proportion  of  the  several  component  parts  of  any  given  compound. 
By  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  We  convert  the  unknown  constituents  of  a 
given  compound  into  certain  forms  or  combinations  with  the  properties 
of  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  correct 
inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  every  individual  constituent  of  the 
compound  in  question.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  object,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  often  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods 
motft  widely  differing  from  each  other,  are  "  analysis  by  weight,^  or  gra- 
ipimetricaltmalysis,  and  " analysis  by  measure**  or  "  vdvmetrical analysis  " 

QUAMTITATrVS  ANALYSIS   BY  WEIGHT,  Or  ORAVIMETRIOAL  ANALYSIS,   haS 

for  its  object  to  convert  the  known  constituents  of  a  given  compound 
into  such  forms  or  combinations  as  will  admit  of  the  most  exact  deter- 
mination of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover,  the  relative  and  com- 
bining proportions  are  accurately  known.  These  new  forms  or  combi- 
nations may  be  either  educts  from  the  analysed  compound  or  mixture, 
or  they  may  be  products.  In  the  former  case  we  have  simply  to  weigh 
the  eliminated  substance,  since  its  ascertained  weight,  of  course,  supplies 
at  once  the  direct  expression  of  the  quantity,  or  proportion  in  which  it 
existed  in  the  compound  under  examination ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case, 
that  vij  when  we  have  to  deal  with  products,  the  quantity,  or  propor- 
tion in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was  originally  present  in  the 
analysed  compound,  has  to  be  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  combination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points  : — Sup- 
pose we  wish  to  determine  the  proportional  amount  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  chloride  of  that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by 
precipitating  the  metallic  mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  by 
means  of  protochloride  of  tin ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  preci- 
pitating the  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury.  100  parts  of 
ehloride  of  mercury  consist  of  73*83  of  mercury  and  26*17  of  chlorine  ; 
consequently,  the  precipitation  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  by 
protochloride  of  tin  will  yield  73*83  per  cent,  of  metallic  mercury, 
which  may  be  verifie4  by  simply  weighing  the  precipitated  metal.     The 
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precipitation  of  the  same  amount  of  chloride  of  mercury,  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  85*638  of  sulphide  o^  mercury. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  the  number  73*83  expresses  directly  the 
proportion  of  mercury  contained  in  the  analysed  chloride ;  in  the  latter 
case  we  have  to  deduce  this  proportion  by  calculation,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  following  simple  equation  : — 100  parts  of 
sulphide  of  mercury  contain  86*213  parts  of  merouxy  ;  how  much  mer- 
cury do  85*638  parts  contain  % 

100  :  86-213  : :  85*638  :  a?  =  73*83. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  preceding  illustration,  that  all 
those  forms  and  combinations  into  which  the  known  constituents  of  a 
given  compound  are  to  be  converted  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  esti« 
mation  must,  of  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  admit  of  most  accurate 
weighing,  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  their  composition  must  be  cor- 
rectly known.  These  two  conditions  are  absolutely  indispensable ;  for 
it  is  quite  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quantitative  analysis 
must  be  altogether  impossible  if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it 
is  intended  to  ascertain  does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
composition  of  a  new  product,  we  lack  the  most  indispensable  element 
for  our  subsequent  deductions. 

Analysis  bt  measure,  or  volumetrical  analysis,  is  based  upon  a 
very  different  principle  from  that  of  analysis  by  weight ;  viz.,  it  effects 
the  quantitative  determination  of  a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a 
certain  definite  state  to  another  equally  definite  state,  by  means  of  a 
fluid  of  accurately  known  composition  and  action,  and  under  circum- 
stances permitting  the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorous  precision  the  exact 
point  when  the  conversion  is  accomplished  and  terminated.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method  : — 
Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide  ;  the  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  color,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing  to  pi*otoxide  of  man- 
ganese, which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present  to  colorless 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganesa  If,  therefore,  to  an  acidified  fluid 
containing  protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  red  color  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  every  fresh 
drop  added,  continues  for  some  time  to  disappear  again  upon  stirring  ; 
but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid 
by  the  last  drop  added  remains  :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  determining  the  strength,  or  power  of  action  of 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potasRa — which  is  done  simply  by 
making  it  act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
and  correctly  noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  that  protoxide  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — we  get  a  standard  which 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron 
present  in  any  given  solution.  Thus,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that 
we  have  found  it  takes  exactly  100  parts  of  our  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  to  peroxidize  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron  ;  if  now,  in  testing, 
with  this  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  any  given  solu- 
tion containing  protoxide  of  iron  in  unknown  pi*oportion,  we  find  that 
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100  parts  of  oar  standard  fluid  are  required  to  peroxidize  the  iron,  we 
k&ow  at  onoe  that  the  examined  fluid  contained  exactly  2  parte  of 
protoxide  of  iron;  if  50  parts  are  required,  we  know  that  1  part  of 
protoxide  of  iron  was  present,  dsc.  &o.  Accordingly,  by  simply  mea- 
suring the  quantity  used  of  our  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potaasa,  we  arrive  at  onoe  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  corresponding 
amount  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

As  the  process  of  measuring  is  mostly  resorted  to^  in  preference  to 
that  of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  stendard  fluid, 
we  give  to  this  analjrtical  nvethod  the  name  of  analysis  by  measure,  or 
Tolametrical  analysis.  It  generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
Tiew  with  much  greater  expedition  than  is  the  case  with  analysis  by  weight. 

To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  quanti- 
tative analysis  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  re- 
searches, I  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those 
who  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  These  qualifications,  are,  1, 
theoretical  knowledge  ;  2,  skill  in  manipulation  ;  and  3,  strict  conscien- 
tiousnesa 

The  preliminary  theoretical  knatcledge  required  consists  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  qualitative  branch  of  analytical  chemistry  ;  toge- 
ther with  some  practice  in  simple  arithmetic.  A  previous  knowledge  of 
qualitative  analysis  enables  us  to  understand  all  the  various  methods 
proposed  for  isolating  substances  in  order  to  determine  their  weight; 
whilst  practice  in  simple  arithmetical  calculations  enables  us  to  deduce 
from  our  analytical  results  the  composition  of  the  analysed  substance 
in  equivalents,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  method  we  have  pur- 
sued, and  to  control  the  results  ariived  at.  To  this  knovaledge  must  be 
j<Hned  the  ability  of  performing  the  necesewry  practical  operatione.  This 
ia  an  axiom  generally  applicable  in  all  practical  sciences,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  quantitative  chemical  analysis.  The  most  extensive  and 
solid  theoretical  acquirements  will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  common  salt  present  in  a  solution  of  that  substance, 
if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dexterity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one 
vessel  to  another  without  the  smallest  loss.  The  various  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  manual  skill,  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the  possession  of  the  greatest 
practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough  theoretical  know- 
ledge, will  still  prove  insufficient  to  insure  a  successful  pursuit  of  quanti* 
tative  researches,  tinlesa  combined  also  toith  a  sincere  loue  o/  truth  and  a 
firm  determination  to  accept  none  but  thoroughly  verified  (md  confirmed 
remits* 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  can  deny 
that  cases  will  sometimes  happen  in  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  whether  the  i^esults  of  the  operation  are  correct,  or  even  where  the 
operator  is  positively  convinced  that  the  result  of  his  process  ccmnot  be 
qitite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  under 
investigation  may  be  spilled,  or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepitation ;  or  the 
analyst  may  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  weighing  ;  or  it 
may  happen  that  two  analyses  of  the  same  substance  do  not  exactly 
agree.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be 
conscientious  enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again.  He  who  is 
not  animated  with  this  sincere  devotion  to  science  and  is  afraid  of  en^ 
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countering  labor  and  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — he  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  or  suppositions  and  guess-work,  where 
the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  is  the  object,  must  be  pronounced 
just  as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for  quantitative  analytical 
researches,  as  he  who  is  wanting  in  theoretical  knowledge  or  in  practical 
skill.  He,  therefore,  who  cannot  firmly  and  fully  rely  upon  the  accuracy 
6f  his  operations  and  labors — he  who  cannot  awear  to  the  correctness  of 
}iik  resulth,  may  indeed'  occupy  himself  with  quantitative  analysis  for  his 
own  private  amusement,  but  he  ought  never  to  publish  as  correct  and 
positive  the  results  of  his  operations  and  r^earches,  since  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  might  be  eminently  injurious  to  others,  by  misleading  them  and 
might,  in  the  end,  even  prove  greatly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  true 
science  ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  for  him  to  apply  such  results  to  any 
practical  purpose  of  his  own,  since  this  would  be  sure  to  turn  out  veiy 
little  advantageous  to  himself. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter,  that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  however,  is  in* 
tended  to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures. 

Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  viz., 
analysis  of  mixiuresy  and  analysis  of  cfiemiccU  campownds.  This  divisioa 
may  appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research.  The  quantitative 
analysis  of  mixtures  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  method  applied  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results 
in  the  former  case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The 
quantitative  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  rather  subserves  the  theo- 
retical purposes  of  science^  whilst  that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyse  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the 
result  of  the  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution  of  that  acid,  its 
combining  proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c.  &<x, ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  results  obtained  will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  of 
which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical  science  :  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyse  gunpowder,  alloys  of  metals,  medicinal 
mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  &e,  <bc.,  I  have  a  very  different  object  in 
view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  which^  I  may 
obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question  in  chemistry,  but  I 
want  to  render  a  practical  service  either  to  the  arts,  trades,  or  manu- 
factures, or  to  some  other  science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemical  com- 
pound, I  wish  to  control  the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this  in  most 
cases  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  stoechiometric  data,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  mixture  a  second  analysis  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results  afforded  by  the  Jirst, 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes  to  this 
branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative  researches 
have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the  com- 
binations and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Stcechiometry  is  entirely 
based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations  ;  ail  rational  views 
respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the  only  safe 
And  solid  basis. 
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QuantitaiiTe  analysifl,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
lever  for  chemistrj  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemistry  in  its 
applioationa  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  manufactures, 
and  likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It  teaches  the  mine-* 
ralogist  the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  him  principles  and 
rules  for  their  recognition  and  dassification.  It  is  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  physiologist ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  agriculture  has 
derived  of  late,  and  will  continue  to  derive,  incalculable  benefit  from  it. 
We  need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advantages  which  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  every  branch  of  industry  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  practical  application  of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
benefit  thus  bestowed  by  quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  scieuces,. 
arts,  dEC.,  has  been  in  some  measure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus 
whilst  stoBchiometry  owes  its  estabUshment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the 
stcechiometrical  laws  afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our 
analyses  so  accurately  as  to  insure  their  correctness,  and  to  justify  the 
reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them.  Again,  whilst  quanti^, 
tative  analysis  has  advanced,  and  continues  to  advance,  the  progress  of 
arts  and  industry,  our  manufactures  in  return  su[^ly  as  with  the  most 
perfect  platinum-  glass-  and  porcelain-vessels,  and  sirticles  of  india-rubber, 
withotrt  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analyti- 
cal operations  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  to  which  we  have  now 
attained. 

Althoogh  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives  from 
stoechiometry,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  greatly  facilitate  its  prao^ 
tioe,  it*  must  be  admitted  that  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  chemistry  to 
any  satisfisustory  purpose,  requires,  notwithstanding,  considerable  expen- 
diture of  time.  I  would  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming 
an  analytical  chemist,  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of  patience/ 
reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by 
step^  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  to  that  skill  and  precision  in 
his  operations  that  may  justify  reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
results.  However  mechanical,  protracted,  and  tedious  the  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis  may  appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will 
amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after 
a  long  and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative  auaTysis 
agreeable  to  himself,  frx>m  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by  strict,  nay,  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  rules  and  conditions  of  this  science,  to  attain  to 
correct  results,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  There  cannot  be  a  better  and 
more  immediate  re?pard  of  labor  than  that  which  springs  from  the 
attainment  of  accurate  results  and  perfectly  corresponding  analyses. 
The  satisfisbction  enjoyed  at  the  success  of  our  efforts  is  surely  in  itself 
a  sufficient  motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even 
without  looking  to  the  practical  benefits  which  we  may  derive  from  our 
operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work  : — 

I.  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

Oxj/gen,  Hydrogen,  Sulphur,  [Sdenium^  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Iodine, 
Bromine,  Fluorine,  Nitrogen,  Boron,  Silicon,  Carbon, 
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11.  Metals. 

Potassium,  Sodivm^  [Lithvwin^  Ba/rium,  Strontium^  Calcium,  Ifagn^' 
sium.  Aluminium,  Chromiwm,  [Titaniv/m,\  Zinc,  Ma/nganese,  Nickel,  6V 
bait,  Iron,  [  Uranium^  Silver,  Mercury,  Lead,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Cadmium^ 
[Palladium^  Gold,  FuUinum,  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  [Molybdenum], 

The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  supplemen* 
tary  paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  other  elenlent& 

I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  generally;  describing,  Ist,  the  methods  of  per- 
forming analjrtical  operations  and  processes ;  and,  2nd,  the  calculation, 
of  the  results  obtained.  In  the  second,  I  give  a  detailed  description  of 
several  special  analytical  processes.  And  in  the  third,  a  number  of  care- 
fully selected  examples,  which  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  groundwork 
of  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  fo!lowing  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  clear  and  definite  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work  :^ 

I.  GENERAL  PART. 
A — ^Description  of  the  analytical  Methods  xsd  Processes, 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  substances  are  separated  from 
others,  or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  the  weight  of  substances  in  simple  compounds. 
5«  Separation  of  substances. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B — Calculation  of  the  Results. 

IL  SPECIAL  PART. 

L  Analysis  of  natural  springs,  and  more  especially  of  mineral  waters. 

2.  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  ai'e  most  fre* 
quently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  with  comprehendve 
methods  for  ascertaining  their  commercial  value, 

3.  Analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

4.  Analysis  of  soils. 

5.  Analysis  of  manure& 

6.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

in.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

APPENDIX, 

1.  Analytical  notes  and  experiments. 

2.  Tables  for  the  calculation  of  analytical  results. 
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ON  THE  METHODS  OF  PERFORMING  ANALYTICAL 

PROCESSEa 


CHAPTER   L 
0FBBATI0N8. 

§1. 

Most  of  the  operaiioiiB  performed  in  quantitative  research  are  the 
same  as  in  qnalitatiye  analysis,  and  have  been  aooordingly  described  in 
my  work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to  such 
operations  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any 
modifications  they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  application  in  the 
quantitative  branch ;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  fuU  description  of 
such  as  are  resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative  investigations.  Opera- 
tions forming  merely  part  of  certain  specific  processes  will  be  found 
described  in  the  proper  pkce,  under  the  head  of  such  processes, 

L  Detesxination  of  thb  QUAin*lTT. 

§2. 

The  quantity  of  solids,  and  generally  also  that  of  fluids,  is  determined 
by  weigfU  ;  the  quantity  of  gases,  and  often  also  of  fluids,  by  fneasure  ; 
upon  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  these  operations  are  performed, 
depends  the  value  of  all  our  results  ;•  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely 
upon  them, 

§3. 

1.  Weiohikq. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  a 
substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good  balascr, 
and  2ndy  perfectly  accurate  weights. 

a.  The  Balance. 

There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction  and  properties  of 
B  good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  eveiy  chemist  to 
UDderstand.  The  usefulness  of  this  indispensable  instrument  of  quanti- 
tative chemistry  depends  upon  two  points ;  Ist,  its  accuracy,  and  2ud, 
its  tentUnlUy  or  ddicacy. 
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The  ACCURACT  of  a  balance  depends  npon  the  following  conditions : — 
a.  The  fulcrum  tmut  be  placed  above  the  cerUre  qfgravUy  of  the  beam. 

This  is  a  condition  essential  to  every  balance.  If  the  fulcrum  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  the  balance  would  not  oscil- 
late, but  remain  in  any  portion  in  which  it  is  placed,  assuming  the  scales 
to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam,  the  balance  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fulcrum  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  the 
balance  represents  a  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  line  uniting  the  fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line 
forms  right  angles  with  the  beam  in  whatever  position  the  latter  may  be 
placed.  Now  if  we  impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  suspended  by  a  thread, 
the  ball,  after  having  termioated  its  vibrations,  will  invariably  fall  back 
into  its  original  perpendicular  position  under  the  point  of  suspension.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  properly  adjusted  balance — impai-t  an  impetus  to  it, 
and  it  will  oscillate  for  some  time,  but  it  will  invariaJbly  return  to  its 
original  position ;  in  other  words,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fall 
back  into  its  perpendicular  position  under  the  fulcinim,  and  the  beam 
must  consequently  reassume  the  horizontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  oscillations  of  a  balance,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  ample  pendulum,  but  a  compound  one,  f.e.y 
a  pendulum  in  which  not  one,  but  many  material  points  move  round  the 
turning  point,  or  pole.  The  inert  mass  to  be  moved  is  accordingly  equal 
to  the  sum  of  these  points,  and  the  moving  force  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  material  points  below  over  those  above  the  fulcrum. 

/3.  The  nupeneian  pointe  qfthe  scalee  must  be  an  an  exact  level  Ufith  the 
Jviorum.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  line  adjoining  the  points 
of  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer 
and  nearer  the  fulcrum  ;  the  weight  which  presses  upon  the  scales  com- 
bining in  the  relatively  high-placed  points  of  suspension ;  at  last,  when 
the  scales  have  been  loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
shift  altogether  to  the  fulcrum,  and  the  belanoe  will  consequently  cease 
to  vibrate — any  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  cause  the  beam  to 
overset,  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  ftdcrum.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fulcrum  be  placed*  above  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
suspension,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and  more  depressed 
in  proportion  as  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased  ;  the  line  of  the 
pendulum  will  consequently  be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be 
required  to  produce  an  equal  turn ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will 
grow  the  less  sensible  the  greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges 
are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will, 
indeed,  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum, 
but  the  former  can  in  this  case  never  entirely  reach  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently the  balance  will  never  altogether  cease  to  vibrate  upon  the 
further  addition  of  weight,  nor  will  its  sensibility  be  lessened ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  This  increase 
of  sensibility  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  other  circumstances. 

y.  The  beam  must  be  et^fficCently  strong  and  inflexible  to  beovr  without 
bending  the  greatest  weight  tliat  the  construction , of  the  balance  admits  qf; 
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since  ihe  bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points  of 
suspension  00  as  to  place  them  below  the*line  of  the  fulcrum,  and  this 
would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  avoid  this  fault  bj  a  proper  construction  of  the  beam.  The  form 
best  adapted  for  beams  is  that  of  a  rhomb,  or  of  an  equicrural  obtuse* 
angled  triangle. 

ft.  The  a/nm  of  the  halanee  nwet  he  qf  equal  length,  i.e.,  the  points  of 
suepeneion  tmui  be  equidietantjrom  thejulcrum,  or  point  of  ewpport ;  for  if 
the  arms  be  unequal,  the  weights  in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in  the 
same  proportion ;  %e,  the  weights  in  one  scale,  acting  upon  the  longer 
arm  of  the  lever,  wiU  preponderate  over  the  exact  equivalent  in  Uie 
other  scale,  and  this  in  direct  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lesser  excess 
of  length  of  one  arm  over  the  other. 

§  ^• 

The  BBH8IBIUTT,  or  deuoacy  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon 
the  following  conditions : — 

a.  Hkefiiuion  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  he  as  slighi  as  pos* 
eible.  The  greater  or  lesser  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports 
depends  upon  both  the  form  and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance. 
The  edges  fmut  be  made  of  good  steel,  the  supporters  may  be  made  of  the 
same  material ;  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  should  rest 
upon  a  perfectly  horizontal  agate  plane.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of 
how  necessary  it  is  that  even  the  lateral  edges  should  have  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  we  need  simply  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were 
we  to  fix  the  scales  in  immovable  points  by  means  of  inflexible  rods, 
Such  a  contrivance  would  at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of 
a  balance,  for  if  a  weight  were  pli^ed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly 
would  sink ;  but  at  the  same  time,  being  compelled  to  form  constantly  a 
right  angle  with  the  beam,  it  would  incline  inwards,  whilst  the  other 
ecade  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  weight  would  be  made  to  act 
upon  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever.  The  more  considerable  the  friction 
becomes  at  the  end  edges  of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches 
the  state  just  now  described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibility 
impaired. 

/9.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  he  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fvXcfrum. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  approaches  the  fulcrum,  the  shorter  bo- 
oomee  the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one  suspended  from  a 
short,  and  the  other  from  a  long  thread,  and  impart  the  same  impetus  to 
botb«  the  former  will  naturally,  in  the  extent  of  its  vibrations,  swing  at 
a  £sr  greater  angle  from  its  perpendicular  position  than  the  latter.  The 
same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance ;  the  same  weight  will  cause 
the  scale  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly  and  comr 
pletely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
folcrom.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance  where  the  three  edges 
are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  con- 
tinually tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  A 
gpod  balance  will  therefore  become  more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the 
uioreaae  of  weights  placed  upon  its  scales,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
sensibility  will  be  diminished  in  about  the  same  proportion  by  the  in* 
crement  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  and  by  the  increased  friction  attendant 
upon  the  increase  of  load ;  in  other  words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good  balance 
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will  remaiu  tbe  same  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  that  its  oonstructiou  will  enable  ii 
to  bear. 

y.  The  beam  mutt  he  as  light  aa  possible.  The  remarks  which  we  hare 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  necessary 
that  a  balance  should  increase  in  delicacy  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  load,  since  the  increased  friction  tends  to  diminish  its  delicacy  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  further,  we  have  seen  that  this  increase  in  sensi- 
bility is  owing  to  the  increased  weight  continually  tending  to  raise  the 
centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the 
more  considerable  the  weight  of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal  load 
placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system, 
the  more  slowly  will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  fulcrum, 
the  less  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  consequently 
the  less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be 
taken  into  account  here  is,  that  the  respective  moving  forces  being 
equal,  a  lesser  mass  or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  larger  one 
(compare  §  4,  a), 

§6. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  general  rules  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the  purposes  of  quan- 
titative analysis  ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  beet  method  of  testing 
the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices  for 
most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass-case  to  protect  it  from 
dust.  This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more  especially,  its  sides 
should  not  approach  too  near  the  soales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  to  admit  of  its  being  closed  with  facility  when  the  weights  have 
been  placed  on  the  scales,  and  thus  to  allow  the  operation  of  weighing 
being  eflfected  without  any  disturbing  influence  from  currents  of  air. 
Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the  case  should  consist  of  three  parts, 
Tiz.,  a  fixed  centre  piece  and  two  lateral  parts,  opening  like  doors ;  or, 
if  the  front  part  bippens  to  be  made  of  one  piece,  and  arranged  aa 
A  sliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must  be  provided  each  with 
a  door. 

3.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to  render 
it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the  scales.  This 
is  most  commonly  efiected  by  an  arrangement  which  enables  the 
operator  to  lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  fulcrum  from 
its  support,  whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended;  other  contrivances  fix 
the  scales^  and  leave  the  fulcrum  resting  on  its  support* 

*  One  of  my  baUmoeB  (made  by  the  late  M.  Hoes,  of  CKessen)  is  so  arranged,  that  whilst 
the  beam  is  lifted  up  by  one  stop,  the  scales  may  be  snpported  from  beneath,  and  thai 
fixed,  by  another  independent  oontiiTanoe,  which  is  worked  and  regulated  from  the  side. 
The  movable  sapports  which  constitates  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  contriTasoe 
are  provided  at  the  top  with  crossed  silk  bands,  and  more  with  such  perfect  steadiness, 
that  the  scales  do  not  shake  in  the  least  npon  the  removal  of  the  supports  from  beneath 
them  (provided,  of  course,  the  operation  be  effected  with  some  d^ee  of  delicacy  and 
caution).  This  arrangement,  besides  facilitating  the  loading  of  the  scales,  affords  this 
advantage — that  it  enables  the  operator  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all  trembling  or 
ahaking  of  the  scales,  and  also  the  convenience  that,  in  cases  where  one  and  the  same  body, 
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Bat  whaterer  contrivance  may  be  had  recourse  to,  at  all  events  it  is 
lughly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  so  arranged  that  the 
processes  of  lifting  up  the  beam,  fixing  the  scales,  &c,,  can  be  conducted 
while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  from  without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index 
to  mark  its  oscillations  ;  this  index  is  more  appropriately  placed  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  side  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  pendulum,  or  with  a  spirit 
level,  to  enable  the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly 
horizontal  level ;  it  is  best  also  for  this  purpose  that  t^e  case  should  rest 
upon  three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into 
decimals,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and  its 
fractions,  by  suspending  a  centigramme  rider,  or  hook,  on  or  between  the 
indicated  points  of  a  graduated  line,  instead  of  placing  the  weight  on 
the  scale.  Most  modem  balances  are  so  constructed  that  the  position 
of  the  riders  on  the  beam  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and  without 
opening  the  glass  case,  by  means  of  a  movable  arm  placed  in  the  side 
of  the  case. 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the  equality  of  the 
arms,  and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  instancy  the  equilibrium  of  the 
scales,  should  this  have  been  disturbed. 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibility 
of  a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milli- 
gramme weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and  prac- 
tically useful  balance  must  turn  distinctly  with  this  weight ;  a  delicate 
chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  -j^  of  a  milligramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construction 
of  the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  accurcUely  adjusted, 
and  a  milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  This  ought  to 
cause  the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1.  In  most 
balances,  however,  it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted,  (should  it  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one 
with  a  minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon 
the  scale  during  the  experiment)  ;  both  scales  ai*e  then  equally  loaded, 
say  with  about  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  again 
adjusted  (by  the  addition  of  small  weights,  &c.)  The  load  of  the  two 
scales  is  then  interchanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to 
the  left,  and  vice  verkL  A  balance  with  peifectly  equal  arms  must 
maintain  its  absolute  equilibrium  upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights 
of  the  two  scales, 

cr  tubstasoe  has  to  be  weighed  repeatedly,  the  weights  may  be  left  on  the  scale  without 
risk  to  the  baUnoe.  We  fiod  it  now  in  aUnost  all  delicate  balances.  Single  stops  fixing 
both  beam  an^  scales  by  one  and  the  same  act  (by  a  turn),  appear  to  me  less  practical,  as 
the  fixing  of  the  acales  upon  every  fresh  addition  of  a  small  weight,  whibit  answering  no 
pnipoBSi  oooopies  ^  good  deal  of  tlmey  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed. 
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4.  The  balance  is  aocurately  adjusted ;  it  is  then  arrested,  subsequentlj 
set  in  motion,  and  again  allowed  to  recoTer  its  equilibrium  ;  the  same 
process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good  balance  must  in- 
variably re-assume  its  original  equilibrium.  A  balance  of  which  the 
end  edges  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  iipon  them,  so  as  to 
allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its  position,  will  show  perceptible  dif- 
ferences in  diflfereiit  trials.  This  fault,  however,  is  possible  only  with 
balances  of  defective  construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative 
analysis  must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight 
inequality  of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  since  this  may  be  rea- 
dily and  completely  remedied  by  the  manner  of  weighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  ^  the  steel  edges 
are  allowed  to  get  tarnished  by  oxidation,  delicate  balances  should  never 
be  kept  in  the  laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  place  within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled  with 
calcined  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  think  I  need 
hardly  add  that  this  salt  mui»t  be  re-odcined  whenever  it  has  absorbed 
moisture. 

§  a 

6.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A  set  of 
weights  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  set  of 
weights,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  in  chemical  experiments 
whether  the  gramme,  its  multiples  and  fractions,  are  really  and  perfectly 
equal  to  the  accurately  adjusted  normal  weights  of  the  corresponding 
denominations  ;*  but  it  is  abaoltUely  and  indiipensahly  necessary  that 
they  should  agree  perfectly  among  and  with  each  other,  t.6.,  the  -jj^jg 
gramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  gramme 
weight  of  the  set,  &c,  &c. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable, 
well-closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compart- 
ment be  appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of  short 
cylinders,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
form  for  the  large  weights ;  small  square  pieces  of  platinum  foil,  turned 
up  at  one  comer,  are  best  adapted  for  the  minute  and  fractional  weights. 
The  foil  used  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  too  thin,  and  the  respective 
compartments  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  several  smaller  weights 
in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  contents  being 
taken  out  of  them  with  facility,  or  else  the  smaller  weights  will  soon 
get  cracked,  bruised,  and  indistinct.  Every  one  of  the  weights  (with  the 
exception  of  the  milligram me),t  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechanicians  who  make  fcram me- weights  intended 
for  the  uae  of  the  chemist,  shoald  endeavor  to  procure  normal  weights.  It  is  very  ineon- 
venient,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between  weights  of  the  same  denomi* 
nation,    but  coming  from  different   makers  ;    as  I  myself  have  often  had  oocaaioa  to 

discover. 

t  Milligramme  =3      *01 64  grains  Troy. 

Centigramme  «  '1543  „  „ 
Decigramme  ^  1  5484  „  „ 
Gramme         »  15'4S46     „      .„ 
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.  4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  the  manufdcture  of 
weights,  I  think  that,  although  rock  crystal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
sormal  weightSy'ittf  high  price,  and'  the  inoouYenient  form  of  the  pieces, 
render  it  far  less  so  for  weights  intended  to  senre  in  the  processes  of 
quantitative  aualysia  Platinum  weights  would  be  sure  to  be  univer^ 
nlly  adopted,  were  the  metal  not  too  expensive ;  but  as  it  is,  we  com* 
monlj  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller  weights  only,  fi*om  one 
gramme  downwards^  made  of  platinum  foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all 
the  higher  denominationa.  Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded 
from  the  contact  of  add  or  other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  will  be 
impaired ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  always 
with  small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that 
weights  slightly  tamistied  are  unfit  for  use.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  pos* 
sible  to  prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of  time  from  getting 
filightly  tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined  many  weights  of  this 
description,  and  have  found  them  as  exactly  corresponding  with  one 
another  in  their  relative  proportions  as  they  were  when  first  used.  The 
tarnishing  coat,  or  incrustation,  is  in  most  instances  so  extremely  thin, 
that  even  a  very  delicate  balance  will  generally  £eiil  to  point  out  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  weight.  It  will,  however,  be  found  very 
advantageous  to  gild  the  brass  weights  (by  the  electro-galvanic  process) 
previou^y  to  adjusting  them. 

The  exact  accordance  and  agreement  of  the  several  denominations  of 
weights  of  the  same  set  may  be  fully  tested  and  assayed  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner  : — 

One  scale  of  a  very  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme* 
weighty  and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  placing  an 
exactly  equivalent  weight  in  small  pieces  of  brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not 
paper,  since  this  absorbs  moisture),*  upon  the  other  scale.  The  weight 
is  then  removed,  and  replaced  successively  by  the  other  gramme  weights 
which  the  operator  may  happen  to  possess,  and  afterwai^  by  the  same 
amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of  lower  denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  at  every  fresh  assay,  and  any  de- 
Tiation  from  the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  The  several  pieces  of 
higher  denominationa  are  then  tested,  and  assayed  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger  weights,  the  former 
must  not  show  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  on  a  balance  turning 
with  fV  of  a  milligramme ;  differences,  however,  of  from  the  y\^  to 
1^  part  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over  in  the  larger  weights, 
linoe  this  will  not  materially  impair  their  usefulness.  If  you  wish  them 
to  be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In  the  purchase 
of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate 
weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely  worth-^ 
less.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  invariably  the  safest  way  for 
the  analytical  chemist  to  test  every  weight  he  purchases,  no  matter 
how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker  may  happen  to  stand. 

§9. 
c.  The  Process  of  WEioHiNa. 
We  have  two  different  mebhods  of  determining  the  weight  of  sub- 

*  Qxamme  =>  164346  gimins  Troy. 
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Btances ;  the  one  is  termed  "  direct  weighing,*'  the  other  is  called  ^'  weigh' 
ing  hy  aubHiiuUcnJ* 

In  direct  weighing^  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weight  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is 
indifferent  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weigh- 
ings required  during  an  analytical  process;  i.e.,  we  may  weigh  upon 
the  right  or  upon  the  left  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without 
endangering  the  accuracy  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
arms  of  our  balance  are  not  perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in 
a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably 
upon  the  same  scale,  otherwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be 
more  or  less  materially  impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to  divide 
this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume  our 
balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal  arms, 
the  left  being  99  millimetres,*  the  right  100  millimetres  long ;  we  place 
a  gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale, 
as  much  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  "  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  the  lever, 
if  the  distance  of  their  products  from  the  point  of  support  is  equal,"  we 
have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99  grm.  of  substance,  since 

99  : 1-00  =  100  :  099.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  one  half 
the  quantity,  remove  the  whole  weight  from  the  left  scale,  substituting 
a  0*5  grm.  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance  frora 
the  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will  re- 
main 0*495  gprm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed  from 
the  scale :  we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  witli  respect 
to  the  relative  weight ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  absolute 
weight  is  not  generally  of  so  much  importance  in  chemical  experiments. 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which  we  have  on  the  right 
scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance  from  the 
scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0*5  grm.  weight  upon  the  right  scale, 
and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  left,  until  the  balance  recovers  its 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  0'505  of  substance  upon  the  left  scale,  since 

100  :  0'«500  =  99  :  0*505  ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  exact  halves,  we 
should  have  one  part  of  the  substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other 
only  to  0*495. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium, 
we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  (see  §  10,  5),  to  ensure 
accurate  results  (although  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  perfectly  equal). 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invari- 
ably placed  upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  scales  must  not  undergo  the  slightest  variation  during  the  whole 
course  of  a  series  of  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules  : — 
1.  It  is,  under  all  ciix^umstances,  advisable  to  weigh  substances  inva- 
riably upon  one  and  the  same  scale. 

*  Millimetre  «  '03987  inch. 

Centimetre  »  *3987  inch. 

Decimetre  =  8*987  Inches. 

Metre  .  .   »  89*37  inches. 
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2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own  private 
and  exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  eveiy  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by 
sereral  persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain,  before  every 
operation,  whether  its  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  may  not  have  been 
disturbed 

Weighing  hy  avhstitviion  yields  not  only  relatively ^  but  also  ahsoltUdy 
aocurate  results;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of 
exactly  equal  lengths  or  not^  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect  equi- 
poise or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :  the  substance  to  be  weighed — say 
a  platinum  crucible — is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale  is 
accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  restored  by  substituting 
weights  for  the  removed  crucibla  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sub- 
stituted  weights  will  invariably  express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible 
with  absolute  accuracy.  We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  wish 
to  obtain  ctbeolulely  accurate  results ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determina-- 
tion  of  atomic  weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by 
aocorately  determining  and  noting,  in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  a 
certain  tare  intended  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise,  and  which  must,  of 
coune,  be  heavier  than  the  substance  (or  substances)  we  wish  to  weigh  ; 
this  tare,  or  counterpoise  is  then  shifted  to  the  opposite  scale,  and  the 
substance  to  be  weighed  placed  on  the  other,  together  with  the  smaller 
weights  requisite  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance.  The  sum 
of  the  weights  added  is  then  subtracted  from  the  known  amount  of  the 
counterpoise  :  the  remainder  will  at  once  indicate  the  exact  weight  of 
the  substance  we  are  dealing  with.  Let  us  suppose^  for  instance,  we 
have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiring  on  the  right  a  weight  of  exactly 
fifty  grammes  to  counterpoise  it ;  we  shift  the  tare  to  the  right  scale, 
and  place  on  the  left,  say  a  platinum  crucible.  We  find  that  it  requires 
an  addition  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the 
tare  on  the  right  scala  Accordingly,  the  crucible  weighs  50  grammes 
minuB  10  =  40  grammes. 

§10. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  performing  the  process  of 
weighing : — 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
weight  of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random ;  instead  of 
ihis^  a  strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  counterpoising 
substances  on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  weigh  a 
crucible,  the  weight  of  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  6*627  grammes ; 
well,  we  place  10  grammes  on  the  other  scale  against  it,  and  we  find  this 
is  too  much ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succession,  «.&,  5  grammes, 
and  find  this  too  little ;  next  7,  too  much ;  6,  too  little ;  6*5,  too  little  ; 
6*7,  too  much ;  66,  too  little ;  6*65,  too  much ;  6*62,  too  little ;  6*63, 
too  much  ;  6*625,  'too  little  ;  6*627,  right 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated 
case  ;  but  I  can  assure  the  student  of  quantitative  analysis  that  this  sys- 
tematic way  of  trying  the  counterpoising  of  substances  will  in  most 
instances  lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  half  the  time  required  where  weights 
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are  tried  at  random.     A  few  miantes  will  generally  suffice  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  a  substance  to  within  the  -j^  of  a  milligramme. 

2.  I  have  already  bad  occasion  to  observe  that  the  placing  of  small 
riders,  or  hooks,  weighing  one  centigramme  each,  on  or  between  the 
points  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  ihe  beam,  is  a  more  expeditious  way  to 
determine  a  milligramme,  and  its  decimal  divisions,  than  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  weights  upon  the  scale. 

3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  on  paper.  The  best  way  is  to  put  down  the  weights  first  by 
inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight  box,  and  to  control 
and  verify  the  notation  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  from  the 
scale,  and  replacing  them  in  their  respective  compartments  in  the  box. 
The  student  should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter 
the  number  to  be  deducted  in  the  lovoer  line.  Thus,  in  the  upper  line^ 
the  weight  of  the  crucible  +  the  substance ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight 
of  the  empty  crucible. 

4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is  con* 
templated,  such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for  another, 
&0,  &c,y  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other  body  of 
the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales,  but  ought  to  be 
weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain,  kfx 
dec.,  never  in  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being  liable  to  attract  moisture, 
are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most  common  method  is  to  weigh  in 
the  first  instance  the  vessel  by  itself^  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the 
substance  into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from 
the  latter.  In  many  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  por-> 
tions  of  the  same  substance  are  to  be  weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  of  its  contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents 
is  then  taken  out,  and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  difference  between 
the  latter  and  the  original  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  the  portion 
taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be  weighed 
invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance,  or  between 
two  watch  glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ;  fluids  are  to  be  weighed 
in  small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  tveighed  whilst  hot,  since  it  will  in  that 
case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to  two 
circumstauces.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  upon  its  surface 
a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which  depends 
upon  the  temperature  and  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air,  and  likewise 
on  its  own  temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been  weighed  cold 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  is  subsequently  weighed 
again  whilst  hot,  together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the  weight 
of  which  we  wish  to  determine.  If  we  subtract  for  this  purpose  the 
weight  of  the  cold  crucible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance,  from  the 
weiglit  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much,  and  consequently 
we  shall  set  down  less  than  the  real  weight  for  the  substance.  In  the 
second  place,  bodies  at  a  high  temperature  are  constantly  communicating 
heat  to  the  air  immediately  around  them  ;  the  heated  air  expands  and 
ascends,  and  the  denser  and  colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which 
the  former  leaves,  produces  a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale^ 
making  it  thus  appear  lighter  Chan  it  really  is. 
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8.  If  we  snspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correot  balance  respectively 
10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of  equal 
weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  but  if  we  subse- 
quently immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water,  this 
equilibrium  wUl  at  once  oease,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravity  of 
tira  two  substances ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in 
water  lose  of  their  weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of 
their  own  bulk  of  water.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  that  weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as 
the  bulk  of  the  substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight. 
This  defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifling  specific 
gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  solid  substances,  that  we  may  generally 
disregard  it  altogether  in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases,  however, 
where  abtolutdy  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk  both  of  the  sub- 
stance examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
weight  of  the  corresponding  volume  of  air  added  respectively  to  that  of 
the  substance  and  of  the  weight,  making  thus  the  process  equivalent  to 
weighing  in  vacuo, 

§11. 

2.  MsASUBiNa. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly  to 
gases  and  fluids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  lately  so 
greatly  improved  by  Bunsen,  and  by  Regnault  and  Reiset,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of  weighing.  However,  such 
accurate  measurement  of  gases  demand  an  expenditure  of  time  and  care, 
such  as  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  scientific 
investigations.* 

The  measuring  of  fluids  in  analytical  investigations  was  resorted  to 
first  by  Desorois^tf  ('*  Alkalimeter,'*  1806).  ^^a^-XuMoc  has  materially 
improved,and  it  may  almost  be  mA,  perfected  the  process  (measuring  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used  in  the  assay  of  silver  in  the  humid 
way).  Mors  recently  F,  Mohr\  has  bestowed  much  care  and  ingenuity 
upon  the  production K>f  appropriate  and  convenient  measuring  apparatus, 
and  has  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical  compression  stop-cock 
hwrette.  Still,  however  so  much  the  method  of  measuring  fluids  has  been 
perfected,  yet  it  can  never  be  expected  to  attain  to  the  accuracy  of 
weighing.  Bnt^  as  the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  the  method  may,  in  most 
caaea,  be  reduced  to  the  most  harmless  proportions  by  appropriate  dilu- 
tion of  the  fluid  to  be  measured,  the  process  is  now  resorted  to  even  in 
most  accurate  scientific  investigations ;  since  it  requires  much  less  time 
than  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  measuring  depends  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  the  measuring  apparatus,  and  also  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted. 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  BwMeiC»  method,  I  refer  the  student  to  the  article  on  the 
«  Badiometer,"  by  H,  Kolhe^  in  Licbig^  Poggenddrfff  and  \V6hUr'$  **Handwdrterbuch  der 
Cbemie,**  iL  1053,aDd  toL  i.  2nd  edition,  930,  (art.  "  Analysis,  ▼olnmetrical,  for  Gases," 
by  Kaiibe  and  FrankUmd  ;  and  also  the  '*  Gasometrical  Methods,"  by  Robert  Bunsen, 
irmaslated  1^  Boscoe.  Most  nsefol  and  valaable  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
UttfCr  work,  by  all  who  wish  to  ocenpy  themselves  with  the  analysis  of  gases. 

f  "L^bueh  der  Titrirmetbode,'*  by  Dr.  F.  Mokr,    Brunswick,  1855. 
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§12. 

o.  The  Measuring  of  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or  less 
capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  dosed  by  fusion  at  one  end,  which 
should  be  rounded.  The  following  apparatus  will  be  found  sulBcient  for 
all  the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic  elementary 
analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  cub.  cent.,*  and 
about  4  centimetres  in  diameter ;  this  bell-glass  should  be  graduated 
into  cubic  centimetres 

2.  From  five  to  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter 
in  the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  cub.  cent,  each, 
divided  into  double  cub.  millim.,  so  that  every  line  corresponds  to  2 
cub.  millim.  The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise 
they  will  be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over 
^lercury.  The  sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  from  4  to  6,  those  of  the 
tubes  from  2  to  3  millimetres  thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that  the  tubes  be  correctly 
graduated,  since  upon  this  of  course  depends  the  accuracy  of  the 
results.f 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  measuring  tubes  depends  principally 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  three  conditions. 

1.  The  divisions  of  the  tube  must  exactly  correspond  with  each 
other. 

2.  The  divisions  of  every  one  of  the  tubes  must  exactly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  other  tubes.     And, 

3.  The  volumes  marked  on  the  graduation  line  must  exactly  cor* 
respond  with  the  weights  used  by  the  analyst. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  our  gas-measuring  tubes. 

a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small 
quantities  of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  and  precision  whether  the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  equal  volumes  of  mercury  poured  in.  The  measuring  of 
the  mercury  is  efiected  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube  closed  (by  fusion) 
at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly  even  and  smooth  at  the  other.  This 
tube  is  fiUed  to  overflowing  by  immersion  under  mercury,  care  being 
taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  it ;  the  excess  of  mercury  is 
then  removed  by  pressing  a  small  glass  plate  down  on  the  smooth  edge 
of  the  tube.^ 

b,  Diflerent  quantities  of  mercury  are  measured  off  in  one  of  the 
smaller  tubes,  and  then  successively  transferred  into  the  other  tubes. 
The  tubes  may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other,  if 
the  mercury  reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional  point  in  every  one 
of  them. 

*  Cubic  oentimetre  =  *0610  cubic  inch. 

f  For  the  manner  of  graduating  the  tubes,  the  student  may  consult  Bendiuff 
**  Manual  of  Chemistry,*'  4th  edition,  toI.  x.,  article  *'  Measuring  ;"  or  WiUwnu*  **  Che- 
mical Manipulations  ;**  or  the  article  on  the  "Eudiometer,"  in  Luhig^  WMert  and 
PoffgendotJTt  '*  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie." 

t  As  warming  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  ayoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  hold  the  tube  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  buttofasten 
it  la  a  small  wooden  holder. 
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Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume  of 
different  gases,  need  only  correspond  individually  and  collectively  in 
the  divisions  of  their  graduated  scales;  but  in  cases  where  we  want 
to  calculate  the  vmghL  of  a  gas  by  inference  from  its  volume,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  volumes  indicated  by  the 
d^rees  of  the  graduation  scale  correspond  with  the  weights  in  our 
poaoGQaion. 

e.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled 
with  distilled  water  of  a  temperature  of  60*8°  Fah.  to  the  last  mark  of  the 
graduated  ssale ;  the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If 
the  tubes  agree  with  the  weight,  every  100  cub.  cent,  of  water  of  60*8°  Fah. 
must  weigh  99-9^  grammes.  But  should  it  happen  that  the 
accordance  between  the  divisions  of  the  tubes  and  the  weights  of 
the  balance  be  not  so  perfect,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie 
in  the  graduation  of  the  tube  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
weights,  we  cannot  proceed  at  once  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  a  gas  from  its  ascertained  volume,  but  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  reduce  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
existing  between  the  divisions  of  our  graduated  scales  and  our 
weights.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that,  upon  examining  our 
measuring  tubes,  we  find  100  cub.  cent  of  water,  as  indicated  by 
the  scale  of  the  tubes,  to  weigh  only  99*6  grammes  :  assuming 
our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  cubic  centimetres  of  our  scale  are 
accordingly  too  small ;  and  if  we  t}ierefore  wish  to  convert  the 
measured  volume  of  a  gas,  as  ascertained  by  our  scale,  into 
weight,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  convert  the  cub.  cent,  of 
our  scale  into  normal  cubic  centimetres. 

99-9  :  99-6::  100  :  x. 

In  the  anaiyfia  o/gcuteoua  bodies  by  Bunsen's  methods  (which 
are  the  simplest  and  most  accurate)  the  use  of  a  suitable 
eudiometer  is  indispensable.  BunserCa  eudiometer  (see  Fig.  1) 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  from  500  to  600  millimetres  long, 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  19  millimetres,  and  as  fiir  as 
practicable  of  uniform  calibre  throughout,  the  glass  not  above 
\\  muL  thick.  At  the  upper  closed  end  two  pieces  of  fine  pla- 
tinum wire  are  melted  into  the  glass  in  opposite  points ;  the 
inner  ends  of  these  wires  are  clinched  down  close  to  the  side  of 
the  glass,  approaching  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  eudiometer 
to  within  3  millimetres. 

The  tube  is  graduated  into  millimetrical  divisions  by  means  of 
a   very  ingeniously  constructed  divider.      The  volumes  corre- 
sponding to  the  respective  divisional  lines  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  measuring  into  the  tube  equal  volumes  of  mercury  p?"^ 
The  corresponding  volumes  are  noted  down  in  a  table.     This     ^^' 
mode  of  graduating  and  adjusting  measuring  tubes  is  imquestionably 
the  best. 

Besides  this  instrument,  another  shorter  measuring  tube  is  required, 
also  graduated  into  millimetrical  divisions.  The  tube  is  slightly  curved* 
at  the  lower  end,  as  shown  in  Fig  2. 

Its  length  is  250  mm.,  its  inner  diameter  19  mm. ;  the  glass  of  which 
it  is  made  is  2  mm.  thick. 

In  the  measuring  of  gases  we  must  have  regard  to  thefoUomng  poirUs  :-^ 
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1.  We  ma'st  endeavor  to  determine  as  aoenratelj  as  possible  the  exact 
height  at  which  the  water  or  mercury  stands.  2.  We  must  take  into 
consideration  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  3.  The  degree  of 
pressure  operating  upou  it.  And  4.  The  circumstance  whether 
it  is  dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  gases,  or  in  the  pressure  acting  upon  them,  or  in  the 
tension  of  the  admixed  aqueous  Tapor,  involves  likewise  a 
considerable  alteration  in  their  respective  volumea 

§  18. 

Ad.  1.   CORRBCT  BSADtKO-OFF. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  with  absolute  accuracy  the  exact  degree  of  the  scale  at 
which  the  mercury  or  water  may  happen  to  stand  in  the  gaso* 
meter,  since  mercury  in  a  jar  or  cylinder  (more  especially  in  a 
narrow  one),  has  a  convex  sur&ce,  owing  to  its  own  cohesion ; 
Fig.  2.  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  same  circumstancea 
has  a  concave  surface,  owing  to  the  attraction  which  the  walls 
of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it.  To  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  mercury  or  water,  the  jar  or  cylindei*  should  invariably  be  placed  in 
a  perfectly  perpendicular  position,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  brought 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  perpendicular  position  of 
the  cylinder  may  be  readily  adjusted  by  means  of  two  plummets  sus- 
pended at  a  short  distance  from  the  cylinder,  and  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other.  To  bring  the  eye  to  an  exact  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  a  small  mirror  is  pressed  firmly  against  the 
tube,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  eye  fixed  on  ^e  mirror 
right  across  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  When  the  eye  is  thus  placed  in  the 
right  position,  the  mirror  is  removed,  and  the  exact  height  of  the  fluid 
read  ofl*. 

Bunsen  also  substitutes  for  the  mirror  a  telescope  placed  horizontally 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  paces  from  the  eudiometer,  and  movable 
in  a  vertical  direction.  This  arrangement,  besides  greatly  facilitating 
the  reading-off,  aflbrds,  also,  in  the  measuring  of  gases,  this  additional 
great  advantage,  that^  as  the  observer  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
measuring  tube,  expansion  of  the  gas  from  his  close  vicinity  to  the  tube 
need  not  be  apprehended  as  in  reading-off  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 
{Kolbe).  If  water  is  used  as  the  confining  fluid,  the  middle  of  the  dark 
zone  formed  by  that  liquid  around  the  inner  walk  of  the  tube,  in 
obedience  to  the  attraction  exercised  upon  it  by  these  walls,  is  assumed 
to  be  the  real  surface;  whilst  When  operating  with  mercury,  we 
have  to  place  the  real  surface  in  a  line  drawn  exactly  in  the  centre 
between  the  highest  point  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the  points 
at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
However,  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 
Absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  measuring  over 
water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mercury  they 
may  be  arrived  at.  To  this  end,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  determine  the 
error  of  the  meniscus.  This  is  done  for  each  re8i)ective  tube,  once  for 
all,  in  the  following  manner  :  a  certain  amount  of  mercury  is  poured 
i^to  the  tube;  and  its  height  read  ofi*  right  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
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c  aarfiuw  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few  drops  of  Bolution  of  chloride 
of  merenry  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the  metal;  this  oftnees  the 
oonv«xity  to  disappear  ;  the  height  of  the  meroury  id  the  tube  is  now 
read  oS*  again  :  the  differeoce  between  the  two  readings  is  the  error  of 
the  meniaciu.  In  the  process  of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright, 
in  that  of  measoring  gases,  it  is  placed  npeide  down  ;  the  error  of  the 
meniBona  most  aooordingly  be  donbled,  and  the  sum  added  te  each 
Tolnroe  of  gas  read  off  over  the  top  of  the  convex  aur&ce  of  the 
mercury.     (A'oAe.) 

The  mercnry  intended  to  serve  in  the  measuring  of  gaaea  should  be 
pure ;  it  most,  more  particularly,  be  free  from  lead  and  tin,  since  an  ad- 
mixtoni  of  either  of  these  metala  imparts  to  mercury  the  property  of 
adhering  to  glass.  Should  lead  or  tin  happen  to  be  present,  it  may  be 
removed  hy  keeping  the  mercury  in  contact  for  a  day  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  a  shallow  baain,  taking  care  to  stir  frequently.  From  dost,  Ac, 
mercury  may  be  freed  by  filtration  through  a  cloth. 

The  process  of  collecting  and 
measuring  gaaea  requires  the  aid 
of  a  pneumatic  trough  ; — the 
onaconetructed  by  Bunsen,  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  3,  is  very 
practical ;  it  consists  of  strong 
wood,  and  is  either  cut  and  | 
&ahioaed  out  of  the  solid  block, 
or  constructed  of  thick  boarda  ' 
closely  joined  and  screwed  to- 
gether. It  is  33  centimetres  long, 
13-5  cent,  broad,  and  17  cent 
deep.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
long   lateral  rides  are  replaced 

by    strips    of    strong  glass   set  pig_  g_ 

into  the  wood ;  in  this  way 
a  reetaDgular  chamber  is  formed  at  the  top,  enclosed  on  the  long 
rides  by  glass,  on  the  short  rides  by  wood.  This  chamber,  which  is 
30  cent,  long,  II'S  broad,  and  3  deep,  is  provided  in  front  with  an 
outlet  j  it  extends  downwards  into  a  cavity,  chiselled  out  of  the  wood, 
which  is  7  cent,  wide  behind,  but  only  S'fi  cent  in  the  fore  part ;  as 
this  canty  acoordiugly  gets  gradually  narrower  towards  the  fore  part,  so 
ita  depth  also  decreases,  being  10  cent  behind,  and  only  8  cent  in  front 
(measured  frvm  the  uppermost  top  of  the  trough).  In  the  narrower 
port  of  tbis  cavity,  or  well,  the  wall  does  not  ascend  uniform  in  width 
up  to  the  top,  but  21  mm.  from  the  bottom  there  is  a  break,  or  landing, 
the  walls  ftota  this  point  upwards  receding  at  a  right  angle,  which  gives 
to  the  channel,  from  this  part  to  the  top,  a  breadth  of  36  mm.  By  this 
diaporition  of  the  walls,  firm  shelves  are  formed  on  both  sidee,  70  mm. 
long,  and  6  mm.  broad,  on  which  the  tubes  may  be  supported  during  the 
operation  of  inserting  into  their  lower  orifice  a  ball,  &C.  Similar  shelves 
are  chiselled  out  of  the  wood  also  on  the  rides  of  the  channeL  The 
^MB  stripe  beilitate  the  reading  off  deep  mercury  levels. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  accurately  determine  the 
volume  of  a  gas  collected  over  mercury,  it  is  above  all  indispensable, 
previonaly  to  the  introduction  of  the  gas'  to  fill  the  cylinder  first  com- 
pletely with  mercury,  taking  due  care  to  exclude  all  ur-bubbles.  Bvnten 
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JhBB  taught  us  to  attain  this  object  in  a  simple  way,  by  pouring  the  mer- 
cury into  the  perfectly  clean  and  dry  tube  through  a  funnel  having 
attached  to  its  neck,  by  means  of  a  cork  (or  india-rubber),  a  narrow  glass 
tube  of  the  same  length  as  the  measuring  cylinder. 

§  U. 
Ad.  2.  Influence  of  Texperaturb. 

The  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  determined  either  by 
making  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  and  ascertaining 
the  latter,  or  by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer  by  the  side  of  the 
gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  which  it  indicates. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  permits  the  total 
immersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  confining  fluid,  a  corresponding  tem- 
perature between  the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  measure, 
is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained;  but  in  the  reverse  case,  the 
operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation,  allow  half  an  hour  or, 
in  operations  combined  with  application  of  heat,  even  an  entire  hour  to 
elapse,  before  proceeding  to  observe  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cylinder,  or  jar,  and  in  the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the  gas  has 
been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading-ofl*;  all 
injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of 
the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  con- 
fining fluid) ;  but  he  should,  in  this  and  similar  operations,  make  use  of 
small  wooden  pincers  or  of  a  clothes-peg. 

As,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  most  perfect  correspondence 
being  always  maintained  between  the  temperature  of  the  gas  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  air,  every  sudden  change  of  temperature  would  neces- 
sarily prove  prejudicial  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  select  for  the  performance  of  analyses  of  gases  a  properly 
sheltered  room  with  northern  aspect 

§  15. 
Ad.  3.  Influence  of  Pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an  exact  level  both 
in  and  outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may 
therefore  at  once  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  barometer.  But  if 
the  confining  fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is 
under  less  pressure, — ^if  lower j  it  is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside 
and  outside  the  cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube  ;  if 
the  fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be 
restored  by  depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done  in  cases 
where  we  have  a  trough  of  sufficient  depth.  When  operating  over  water, 
the  level  may  in  most  cases  be  readily  effected ;  when  operating  over 
mercury,  it  is,  more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  often  impossible  to  bring 
the  fluid  to  a  perfect  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder. 

In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  we  have  the  gas  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  minus  the*  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  equal  in. 
length  to  the  line  a  b.    This  pressure  may  be  deteimined,  therefore,  by 
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measoring  the  length  of  a  ft  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and 
subtracting  it  from  the  actual  state  of  the  barometer.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  barometer  stands  at  758  mm., 
and  the  length  of  a  6  is  =  100  mm.,  the  actual 
pressure  upon  the  gas  will  be  758  ~  100  =  658 
mm.  mercury. 

If  we  have  water,  or  some  other  fluid  (solu- 
tion of  potassa,  for  instance),  over  the  mer- 
cury, we  proceed  generally  as  if  this  were 
not  the  case;  t. «.,  we  either  place  the  mer- 
cuiy  on  a  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder, 
or  measure  the  difference  between  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  the  cylinder  and   that  in  the  pig.  4. 

trough.       The    pressure   of   the    column    of 

water,  kc  d^s.,  floating  over  the  mercury,  is  mostly  so  trifling  that  it 
may  safely  be  disregarded  altogether.  The  more  correct  way,  of  course, 
would  be  to  measure  the  height  of  the  column  of  water,  ic,,  to  reduce 
this  upon  mercury,  and  to  subtract  the  result  from  the  actual  state  of 
the  barometer.  But  this  coiTection  may  usually  be  omitted,  since,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  absolutely  correct  results  cannot  be  arrived  at 
under  such  circumstances. 

§  16. 

Ad.  4.    IXFLUEKCE  OF    MoiSTURE. 

In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  confining  fluid ;  the  result  must»  therefore^  be  cor- 
rected accordingly.  This  is  an  easy  task,  however,  since  we  know  the 
respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for  the  various  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. To  this  end  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  gas  should  be 
actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It  is,  therefore,  indis|)ensable  in 
measuring  gases  to  take  care  either  to  have  the  gas  absolutely  dry,  or 
thoroughly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor. 

The  drying  of  gases  confined  over  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  stuck  on  a  platinum  wire ;  this  is 
prepared  by  inserting  the  wire,  bent  at  the  lower  end  in  form  of  a  hook, 
into  a  pistol-buUet  mould  of  about  6  mm.  inner  diameter,  and  then  fil- 
ling the  hollow  with  chloride  of  calcium  heated  just  to  the  fusing  point ; 
the  chloride  of  calcium  used  must  be  free  f]x>m  caustic  lime.  The 
neck  sticking  to  the  ball  is,  after  cooling,  removed  with  a  knife.  When 
it  is  intended  to  dry  a  gas,  this  ball  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  wire,  pushed 
through  the  mercury,  and  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  cylinder  con- 
taining the  gas ;  after  having  been  left  there  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
so,  the  ball  ia  withdrawn,  the  gas  being  now  perfectly  dry.  Whilst  the 
ball  remains  within  the  cylinder,  the  end  of  the  wire  must  be  kept 
below  the  sur&oeof  the  mercury  in  the  trough,  since  otherwise  we  should 
ineritably  have  diffusion  of  the  confined  gas  and  the  outer  air,  at  that 
]jart  of  the  wire  which  is  not  covered  by  the  mercury. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  it  will  always  be  found  more  convenient  to 
saturate  gases  with  moisture  before  measuring  them.  Bumen  effects 
this  object  by  introducing  an  iron  wire,  with  a  droplet  of  water  the  size 
of  a  pin'a  head  adhering  to  it^  into  the  empty  measuring  cylinder  and 
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casting  the  water  off  in  the  top,  without  wetting  any  other  portion  of 
the  tube.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  introduoed  in  the  cylinder  is  more 
than  sufficient,  at  the  common  temperature^  to  saturate  with  aqueous 
vapor  the  gas  subsequently  passed  into  the  cylinder. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of  dif- 
ferent gases  can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature, 
under  the  same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state.  The  tem- 
perature is  generally  reduced  to  32°  F.,  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the 
gases  to  0,  and  the  pressure  to  0*76  met.  barometer.  How  this  is 
effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases 
from  their  bulk,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of  ana- 
lyses. 

§  17. 

b.  The  Measurino  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetrical  analysis 
has  of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  analytical  researches.  According  to  the 
different  objects  in  view,  various  kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  em- 
ployed. The  number  of  vessels  proposed  or  suggested  for  the  measuring 
of  fluids  in  volumetrical  processes  has  indeed  now  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  must  forbear  discussing  all  the  forms  and  dispositions 
recommended,  and  simply  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  such 
measuring  apparatus  as  I  have  found  the  most  practical  and  convenient 
in  my  own  laboratory. 

Before  entering  into  details,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  operator  must, 
in  the  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefully  distinguish  whether  the 
vessel  is  graduated  for  holding  or  for  delivering  the  exact  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  marked  on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of  a  vessel  of 
the  former  description  in  measuring  off  100  cub.  cent,  of  a  fluid,  and 
wish  to  transfer  the  latter  completely  to  another  vessel,  you  must,  after 
emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add  the  rinsing  to  the 
fluid  transferred  ;  whereas,  if  you  have  made  use  of  a  measuring  vessel 
of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be  no  rinsing. 

a.  Measubiko  vxsskls  osadttated  fob  holdikg  thr 

VZACT  MEASURE  OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM. 

OA.  Jlecuuring  vessda  which  serve  to  measure  oui 
d^iniU  quantifies  of  fluid. 
We  use  fat  this  purpose — 

§  la 

1.  Measuring  Flasks, 

Fig.  5  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most 
practical  and  convenient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  iu  the 
shops,  holding  respectively  200,  250, 500, 1000,  2000, 
&c.,  cub.  cent.  As  a  general  rule,  tbey  have  no 
ground- glass  stoppers ;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable^ 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground 
stoppers.  The  flasks  must  be  made  of  well-annealed 
glass  of  uniform  thicknessi   so    that    fluids  may  be 
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heated  in  iJiem.  The  line-mark  should  be  plaoed  within  the  lower 
third  or,  at  leasts  within  the  lower  half-diviaion  of  the  neck. 

Meaauring  flaaka,  before  they  can  properlj  be  employed  in  analytical 
operationa,  must  first  be  carefully  tested  to  determine  their  exact  capa- 
city. The  best  and  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  proceed  thus : — 
Put  the  flask,  perfectly  dry  inside  and  outside,  on  the  one  scale  of  a  suf- 
ficiently delicate  balance,  together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grammes  in  the 
case  of  a  litre  flask,  500  grammes  in  the  case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  <t^a, 
restore  the  equilibrium  by  placing  the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and 
tinfoil  on  the  other  scale,  then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  placed  (leaving,  of  course,  the  shot  and  tinfoil 
on  the  other  scale),  put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  level  table  or  shelf,  and 
in  that  position  pour  in  distilled  water  of  60*8*  F.,*  until  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  sur&ce  stratum  of  the  water 
around  the  inner  walls  is  on  an  exact  level  with  the  line-mark.  After 
baring  thoroughly  dried  the  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace 
the  flask  upon  the  scale  :  if  this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the 
balanoey  the  water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre  measure, 
exactly  1000  grammes,  in  the  case  of  a  half -litre  measure,  exactly 
500  grammes,  &c.  If  the  scale  bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it 
weighs  as  much  above  1000  grammes,  &c.,  as  the  additional  weights 
amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  other  scale  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  weighs  as  much  less 
as  the  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  scale  with  the 
flask  to  effect  the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  litre-measure  weighs  999  gramme8,t  in  the  half* 
litre  measure,  499*5  grammes,  Ac,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct. 
Differences  up  to  0*100  grm.  in  the  litre-measure,  up  to  0*070  grm. 
in  the  half-litre  measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre 
measure,  are  not  taken  into  account^  as  one  and  the  same  measuring 
flask  will  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings,  though  filled  each  time 
exactly  up  to  the  mark,  with  water  of  the  same  temperature,  be  found  to 
differ  within  these  limits. 

Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination,  turn  out  not  to  hold  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be 
perfectly  fit  for  use  for  most  purposes.  Measuring  vessels  agree  among 
them  if  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  marked  upon  them  severally 
bears  in  all  of  them  respectively  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the 

*  To  use  water  in  the  state  of  its  highest  density,  viz.,  of  89*2  P.,  1  enb.  cent. 
of  which  weighs  exactly  1  grm.,  and,  aooordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000  grammes,  is 
less  praelieal,  as  the  operations  must  in  that  case  be  conducted  in  a  room  of  the  same 
temperature ;  sinoe^  in  a  warmer  room,  the  ontside  of  the  flask  wonld  immediately 
become  covered  witii  moisture^  in  consequence  of  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point. 
Kor  can  I  recommend  F,  Mohr't  suggestion  to  make  litre  flasks,  and  measuring  Teasels  in 
general,  upon  a  plan  to  make  the  litre  flask,  for  instance,  hold,  not  1000  grammes  of 
39*2  F.,  but  1000  grammes  of  68*5  P.,  since  in  an  arrsngement  of  the  kind  proper  re- 
gard is  not  paid  to  the  actual  purport  and  meaning  attached  to  the  term  *'  Ktre"  in  the 
scientific  worid  ;  and  measuring-Tessels  of  the  same  recognised  capacity,  made  by  different 
instrument-makers,  are  thus  liable  to  differ  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One  litre-flask, 
aeeoiding  to  Mokr,  holds  1001*2  standard  cub.  cent.  loonsider  it  impractical  to  givo 
to  the  cub.  cent,  another  signification  in  vessels  intended  for  measuring  fluids  tiiaa 
in  Teasels  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand  strict  adhesion  to 
the  standard  enb.  cent.,  as,  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  bodies,  it  isoften  required  to  deduce 
the  weight  of  a  gaa  by  calculating  from  the  Tolume.  * 

t  With  absolute  accural,  998*981  grammes^ 
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to  a  certun  mark  in  th«  lower  tube,  and  that  the^  are  provided  with  a 
comvpretiion  lUtp-axk,  a  contrivance 
which  we  ahall  have  occasion  to 
describe  in  detail  in  the  next 
section.  This  contrivance  re- 
duces the  differencea  of  measare- 
ments  with  one  and  the  same 
pipette  of  50  cnb.  cent  capacity. 
|aiO  fl  to  as  little  as  0-005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  need  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  it  is  in* 
tended  to  estimate  differeat  con- 
stitueala  of  a  substance  in  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  same ;  for 
instaooe,  10  grammes  of  the 
substance  nnder  examination  are 
dissolved  in  a  flask  of  Z50  cub. 
cent,  capacity,  the  solution  is  di- 
luted up  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and 
2,  3,  or  4  several  portions  are  then 
taken  out  with  a  pipette  of  50  a  c 
capacity.  Each  portion  consists  of 
\  part  of  the  whole,  and  accord- 
ingly contains  2  grammes  of  the 
aubatanoe. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated 
throughout  their  entire  length,  may 
he  used  also  to  measure  out  any 
given  quantities  of  liquid ;  how- 
ever, these  instruments  can  properly 
be  employed onlyin  processes  when> 
minute  accuracy  is  not  indispen- 

fl  ofiO#         sable,  as  the  chances  of  error  in 

■^  I  reading  off  between  the  divisions 

in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are 
Kg.  1.  Rf.  8,  Pig.  9.  not   in  considerable.      For  smaller 

quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccuracy 
inay  be  avoided,  by  making  the  pipettes  of  tubea  of  uniform  width, 
having  a  small  diameter  only,  and  narrowed  at  both  ends.  (Measuring 
Pipettes  of  i^r.JfoAr.) 


uce 


out  ind^nite  quantUiet 


bb.  Meamring  veaada  which  serve 
ttfjtuid. 

4.    The  Burette. 

Of  the  variona  forms  and  dupositionB  of  this  instrnment,  the  following 
appcAT  to  me  the  meet  pnMitic&l  and  convenieDt ; — 

§81. 
I.  Mohr^a  SwrtUe,  with  caoutchouc  Connector  and  comprcBsion  Clamps 
For  this  excellent  meoanring  apparatus,  which  is  represented  in  Fig. 
10,  we  are  indebted  to  Ft,  Mohr.     It  consists,  as  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, of  a  cylindrical  tube,  tapering  towards  the  lower  end,  with  a  ^ght 
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widmung,  hnwever,  at  the  extreme  point,  ia  order  tliat  the  oaontclionc 
connector  may  take  a  firmer  hold  ;  the  narroweat  port  of  the  tabe  mea- 
■urea  25  mm.  in  lengtL  I  only  um  burettes  of  two  niee,  Ti&,  bnrettee 
of  30  oab.  otat.  capacity,  divided  into  300  equal  parts,  each  correspond- 
ing to  ^  of  a  cub.  cent  j    and  of  SO  cub.  cent,  capacity,  divided  into 


Fig.  10. 

100  eqnal  parte,  each  correeponding  to  j  of  a  cob.  c«nt..  The  former  1 
employ  principally  in  scientific  researches,  the  latter  chiefly  in  technical 
investigatione.  The  usual  length  of  my  30  c  c.  burette  is  abont  BQ  centi- 
metres ;  the  graduated  portion  oooupiea  about  43  centimetres.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  tabe  is  accordingly  abont  10  mm.  in  the  clear  ;  the  upper 
orifioe  ia  widened  in  form  of  a  funnel,  measuring  20  mm,  in  diameter ; 
the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  ia  S  mm.  For  very  delicate  processes,  the 
length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  50  or  C2  oentitnetres, 
leaving  thus  intervals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small  divisional  lines. 
Jo  my  50  0.  o.  burettes  the  graduated  portion  of  the  tube  is  generally  40 
centimetres  long 

To  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end  of  the 
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Fig.  13. 


tube  lA  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow ;  a  caontcfaouc  tube, 
about  30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  mm.  in  tbe  clear, 
IB  then  drawn  over  it ;  into  the  other  end  of  this  ia  inserted  a  tube 
of  pretty  strong  glass,  about  40 
mm.  long,  and  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point ;  It  is  advisable  to 
slightly  widen  the  upper  end  of 
this  tube  also,  and  to  cover  it 
with  a  thin  ooat  of  tallow,  in 
order  that  the  connector  may 
take  a  firm  hold  of  it;  and 
also  to  tie  linen- thread,  or  twine, 
round  both  ends  of  the  con- 
nector, to  ensure  perfect  tight- 
ness. 

The  ^iBce  between  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  burette  and  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  sinaU  deli- 
very tube  should  be  about  15 
mm.  The  connector  ia  now 
pressed  together  between  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  by  a  brass 
clamp  of  the  form  shovo  in 
Fig.  12.  {ifohr  had  at  first 
j^ven  this  clamp  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  11.) 

A  good  clamp  must  pinch  eo  tight  that  not  a  particle  of  fiuid  can  make 
its  way  through  the  connector  when 
compressed  by  it ;  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  analyst  may  work  it 
with  perfect  facility  and  exactness,  so 
as  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  the 
liquid  with  the  most  rigorous  accu- 
racy,  by  bringing  a  higher  or  leas  de- 
gree of  pressure  to  Ijear  upon  it 

Mohr*  has  lately  devised  also  very 
practical  clamps  made  of  glass  (or 
horn)  and  caoutchouc,  which  I  caa 
highly  recommend. 

Figs.  13  and  14  show  the  conatnic- 
tion  of  these  clamps;  they  are  so 
simple  that  anybody  may  easily  make 
them  according  to  MoKt't  instructions, 
I  which  I  will  give  here  in  his  own 
words : — 

.  "Bend  two  pieces  of  flat  thermo- 
meter tubing  from  80  to  90  mm. 
long,  in  a  veiy  obtuse  angle,  place  be- 
tween them,  in  the  middle,  a  piece 
of  cork,  about  1^  or  2  mm.  thick,  and 
put  a  caoutchouc  ring,  cut  off  from  a 
somewhat  wide  india-rubber  tube, 
Tig.  11.  over    the    part    enclotdng  the  cork. 

*  MoKr't  "Lebibnch  d«i  TitHrniatliod^"  addends,  p.  311. 
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Put  the  little  coontcbouc  tube  of  tbe  burett«  between  the  two  glass  tubes, 
press  the  pointe  together,  and  push  another  iadio-ruhber  ring  over  the 
tubes.  These  two  riogs  serve  to  keep  the  connector  of  the  burette, 
tightly  compressed.  By  pressing  on  the  divergent  ends  of  the  glass 
tods,  the  elastio  bands  are  stretched  asunder,  and  the  connector  beii^ 
thus  partly  reUered  from  the  oampreesion  extu'ted  b;  them,  allovs  the 
liquid  to  drop  through  the  delivery  tube ;  when  the  pressure  on  tho 
ends  of  the  tube  ceases,  the  elastic  baud^  raooyeriug  their  original  tights. 
ness,  close  the  conuectot  again." 

For  fixing  ifohr's  burettes,  I  use  tlie  holder  represented  in  Fig.  10  j 
this  instrument,  whilst  securely 
confining  tbe  tabe,  permits  its 
being' moved  up  and  down  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  also  its  being 
taken  out  and  removed,  without 
^interfering  with  the  compression 
damp.  The  position  of  the  bu- 
rette must  be  strictly  perpen- 
dicular, to  ensure  which,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the 
grooves  of  the  cork  Hniog,  which 
are  intended  to  receive  tbe  tube, 
perfectly  vertical,  with  the  lower 
board  of  the  stand  in  a  hoiizoutal 
poation.  A  similar  holder,  with 
brass  screw-clamp,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  15. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a 
volnmetrical  operation,  the  point 
of  the  instrument  is  immers^  in 
the  liquid,  the  connector  opeoed, 
hy  working  the  clamp,  and  a 
little  liquid,  sufficient  at  least 
to  reach  into  the  burette  tube, 
sucked  up  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  end  ;  the  connector 
is  then  compressed  again,  and  the 
liquid  poured  into  the  burette 
through  the  upper  orifice  until  it 
reaches  up  to  a  little  above  the 
upper  line-mark.  The  burette 
having,   if  required,   been  duly  Fig.  ]$. 

adjusted  in  the  proper  vertic^ 

position,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  until  the  exact  level  of  the 
upper  line-mark  is  reached.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use. 
When  as  much  liquid  has  flown  oat  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired 
object,  the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  has 
to  wait  a  few  minutes,  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  tlie  emptied  portion  of  the  tube  proper  time  to  run  down. 
This  is  an  indiapensaUe  part  of  the  operation  in  accurate  meaaure- 
men^  ainoe^  if  n^eoted,  an  experiment  in  which  the  standard  liquid 
in  tite  burette  is  added  slowly  to  the  fluid  under  examination  ^in  which, 
aeeocdiagly,  the  minute  pattiolas  of  floid  adhering  to  the  glass  have 
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proper  time  aSbniled  them  during  tbe  operation  itaelf  to  ran  down), 
will,  of  catirae,  give  sUghttj  different  results  from  those  arrived  «t  in 
Uother  experiment,  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  staodard  fluid  is 
applied  raj^dl;,  end  the  lait  few  drops  aJone  are  added  slowly. 

The  teay  in  which  the  reading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  volvimetrical  analyses  ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  hriag  the  eye 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  also  to  adopt  a  fixed  and  un- 
alterable  standard  of  what  is  to  he  considered  the  snrfitce. 

If  yoD  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye  and  » 
ttrongly  illamined  wall,  the  surfaoe  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  16  ;  if  yon  hold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  with  a  strong  light  falling  on  it,  the  suriaoe  of  the  fluid  presents 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

In  Uie  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  you  have  to  read  off  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most  distinctly  marked 
line.  It  may  be  made  more  distinct  still  by  the  following  simple  con-> 
trivance  devised  by  Fr.  Mohr  :  paste  on  a  sheet  of  very  white  card- 
board a  broad  strip  of  black  paper,  and,  when  reading-o^  hold  this  close 
behind  the  burette,  in  a  position  to  place  the  border  line  between  white 
and  black  from  2  to  S  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  18. 


Great  care  mnst  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  the  same 
pomtion,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower  border  of  the  black 
zone  will  move  higher  up. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  a  burette  is  tested  in  the  most 
simple  way,  as  follows  :  flll  the  instrument  up  to  the  highest  division 
with  water  of  608°  F.,  then  let  10  cub.  cent,  of  the  liquid  flow  out 
into  an  accnrately  weighed  flask,  and  determine  the  weight  of  these 
10  cob.  cent,  in  the  usual  way;  then  let  another  qnantity  of  10  cub. 
cent,  flow  ont,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  tlie  operation  until  the  con- 
tents of  the  burette  are  exhausted.  If  the  instrument  is  correctly  gra- 
duated, every  10  cub.  cent,  of  water  of  flO-fi"  F,  most  weigh  9-990 
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grunmos.  DiffenneeB  up  to  0-010  gnn.  may  be  disregarded,  rinoe  ereo 
with  th«  greatest  care  beetoved  on  the  prooeas  of  readiog-o^  deviations 
to  that  extent  will  occur  in  repeated  measuremeats  of  the  nppennoet 

10  cab.  oent.  of  one  and  the  game  bnrette. 

Mofu'M  burette  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  convenient  and 
pnc^cal  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  mea- 
•onment  of  all  liquids  whioh  are  not  injuriouslj  affected  by  contaot 
vith  oaoutehonc  Of  the  standard  solutiona  used  at  present  in  volu- 
metrioal  analysis,  that  of  permanganate  of  potassa  alone  cannot  bear 
coiitact  with  caoutchouc. 

S  22. 

IL  Oay-LuMMs'a  3ureU«. 

fig.  19  repreoenta  what  I  consider  the  most  practical  form  of  this 
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I  make  nse  of  two  sizes,  one  of  50  cub.  cent,  oapa- 
dty,  divided  into  half-cubic  centimetres,  the  other  of  30 
cub.  cent,  capacity,  divided  into  300  equal  parts,  eacb  cor- 
responding to  the  -fg  of  a  cub,  cent  The  former  is  about 
33  centimetres  long ;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about 
25  centimetres  ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the  wide  tube 
meamres  15  mm. ;  that  of  tbe  narrow  tuba  4mm.,  which 
in  tbe  upper  bent  end  gradually  deoreasee  to  2  mm. 
The  giadoated'portion  of  the  smaJIer  burette  (30  o.  a, 
divided  into  300  parte)  is  about  28  centimetres  long, 
and  baa  accordingly  an  internal  diameter  of  about  II 

When  operating  with  a  burette  of  this  construction, 
I  hoJd  the  instrument  with  the  left  hand,  letting  the 
bottom  part  lean  a  little  against  the  chest.  This  way  of 
handling  the  instrument  gives  the  operator  the  most  per- 
fect control  over  it,  and  enables  him  to  regulate  at  will 
the  (mtflow  of  the  liquid  ;  the  operation  may  be  &oili- 
tated  also  by  ^ving  tbe  burette,  from  time  to  time,  a 
slight  turn  in  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis,  there- 
in placing  the  curve  of  the  spout  alternately  in  a  more 
TcrtioBl,  alt«n)at«ly  in  a  more  horiiontal,  position.  As 
ft  general  rule,  I  never  let  the  liquid  run  back  in  the 
narrow  tnbey  in  the  course  of  an  experiment,  since  the 
air-bubble  enclosed  between  the  fluid  in  the  burette  and 
the  drc^  adhering  to  the  month  of  the  spout,  makes 
it  g«neriJIy  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  renew  the  outflow 
of  tbe  liquid. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  reat  my  burettes  in,  consists  of  a 
disk  (rf*  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  centimetres  high,  and  from  10  to  12 
oentimetTM  in  diameter,  with  holes  made  with  the  auger  or  the  chisel, 
of  proper  sin  to  receive  the  bottom  part  of  the  burette.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  to  me  more  oonvenient  than  the  oommon  method  of  cement- 
ing the  burette  in  a  wooden  foot. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  ontflow  of  the  liquid, 
which  is  always  experienced  when,  during  tbe  temporary  OMsstton  of 
the  process,  air  has  been  enclosed  between  the  liquid  in  the  bnretto  and 
the  drop  adhering  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bpout,.ifoAr  suggests  the  use  of  a 
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perforat«d  cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tuW  bent  at  a  right  angle.  Tbe 
oork  beiag  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  is  drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  bif  blowing  into  this 
with  greater  or  less  force,  the  ontflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  apont  of  the 
burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  reading  off  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  explained  in  §  21.  I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  burette  firmly 
against  a  perpendicular  partition,  either  a  stroDgly  ilhunined  door,  or 
the  pane  of  a  window,  to  ensure  the  vertical  position  of  the  instrument. 
It  is  only  when  operating  with  more  highly  concentrated,  and  accord- 
ingly opaque  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the  method  of 
raaiUng  off  requires  some  slight  modification,  since,  in  that  case,  the 
upper  border  of  the  dark  zone  is  held  to  be  the  limit  of  the  liquid ;  and 
the  best  way,  accordingly,  is  to  plaoe  the  buret1«  against  a  white  back- 
gronnd,  and  read  off  by  reflected  light. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  ti*a^-ZuMac'«  bareltes  is  tested  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  Mohr't  burettes. 

$  23. 
III.  GeUtWs  BureUe. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  Fig. 
20,  the  narrow  tube  is  placed  inside  the  wide  tabe 
instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gay-Lutgae's  burette.  The 
spout  projecting  beyond  the  wide  tube  is  thick  in 
ttie  glass  ;  whilst  the  jiart  inside,  which  is  of  uni- 
form width  throughout  its  entire  length,  is  made  of 
very  thin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  practicid  instru- 
ment, and  less  liable  to  fracture  thtin  Gay-LuMOc's 
burette.     I  like  to  work  with  it 

For  the  method  of  reading-off  and  testing  the 
coiTcctness  of  the  instrument,  I  refer  to  |§  21 
and  22. 

II.    PrELIMDIART    OpEBATTOHS. FBEPAOATIOir    OF 

bcbstances  tor  the  pb0cbs6es  of  qoamtitatiti 
Analysis. 

§24. 

1.  The  Selectioh  of  the  Sahflb. 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully 
coudider  whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained 
if  be  simply  knows  the  renpectivequantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  that  body.  This  prinuuy 
point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and  thus 
&lse  impressions  are  made,  and  wrong  notions 
created,  even  by  the  most  careful  analysis.  This 
remark  applies  both  to  scientific,  and  to  technical 
investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition and  constitution  of  &   mineral,    take    the 
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greatest  possible  care  to  reraove,  in  the  first  place,  every  particle  of 
gangue  and  disseminated  impurities  ;  then  wrap  the  ore  up  in  a  sheet, 
of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a  steel  anvil ;  select  and  pick 
oat  with  a  pair  of  small  pincers  the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  sub* 
stances,  prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  recrystallization ; 
precipitatea  by  thorough  washing,  dec.  &c. 

In  techniced  investigations — ^when  called  upon,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  peroxide  present  in  a  manganese  ore,  or  the 
amouDt  of  iron  present  in  an  iron  ore,  &o. — ^the  first  point  for  con- 
ttderation  ought  to  be  whether  the  samples  selected  correspond  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.  What  would  it  serve, 
indeed,  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese  mine  to  know  the  amount 
of  peroxide  present  in  a  seleot,  and  probably  particularly  rich,  samplel 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  universally  appli- 
cable and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of  the  sample 
can  be  laid  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
ezamioe  the  substance  carefully,  and  more  particularly  also  under  the 
microscope,  or  through  a  lens  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  obfed  of  the  investigation,  and  then  take  his  measures  ac- 
cordin^y, 

2.  Mechanical  Division,  ob  Disinteoration. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  t.  6.,  to  render  it  acces- 
sible to  the  action  of  solvients  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indiBpensable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since  this  will  create  abun- 
dant points  of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and  will  counteract,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  remove  the  adverse  influence  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus 
falfilling  the  principal  conditions  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  and 
speedy  solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object,  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many  cases,  simple 
crushing  or  pounding  is  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  powder  to  the  very  highcKst  degree  of  fineness,  by  sifting  or  by 
elutriation. 

The  operations  of  pounding  and  levigating  are  conducted  in  mortars  or 
on  levigating  slabs  ;  the  first  and  most  indispensable  oondition  is,  that 
the  material  of  the  mortar,  dish,  or  slab  be  considerably  harder  than 
the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  fistr  as  practicable, 
the  latter  from  being  contaminated  with  any  particles  of  the  former.  Thus, 
for  pounding  salts  and  other  substances  possessing  no  very  considerable 
degree  of  hardness,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used,  whilst  the  pounding 
of  harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance),  requires  vessels  of 
agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint.  In  such  cases,  the  larger  pieces  are  first 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  this  is  best  effected  by  wrapping  them  up 
in  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer  upon  a 
steel  or  iron  plate ;  the  coarse  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  pulverized, 
in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  until  it  is  completely 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  If  we  have  but  a  small 
portion  of  a  mineral  to  operate  upon,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  we 
are  desirous  of  avoiding  loss,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  steel  moi*tar  for  the 
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preparatory  reduction  of  the  mineral  to  ooarse  powder.     Fig.  21  repre- 
sents a  mortar  adapted  for  thU  purpose. 

a  b  and  c  d  represent  the  two  component  parts  of  the  mortar ;  these 

may  be  readily  taken  asunder.     The  substance  to  be  crushed  (haring,  if 

practicable,  first  been  broken  into  small  pieces],  is  plaoed  in  the  cylin* 

drical  chamber  e/;  the  steel  cjlinder/^,  whiah  fits  somewhat  loosely 

iato    the  duunber,    serves   aa    pestle. 

A  The  mort&r  is  placed  upon  a  solid 
support,  and  perpendicular  blows  are 
repeatedly  struck  upon  the  pestle  until 
the  object  in  view  is  attuned. 
Minentls  which  are  veiy  difficult  to 
pulveriie  should  be  ignited,  aud,  when 
red  hot,  suddenly  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  Bubseqiiently  again  ignited, 
if  necessary.  This  process  is  of  course 
applicable  only  to  nunerals  which  lose 
no  essential  constituent  at^  a  r«d  heat, 
and  are  perfectly  insolulile  in  water. 
In  the  purchase  of  agate,  mortar^ 
especial  care  ought  to  be  teken  that 
they  have  no  palpable  fissures  or  inden- 
tations ;  very  slight  fiasures,  however, 
fig-  ^l-  do  not  render  the  mortar  uRelesB,  al- 

though they  impair  its  durahitity. 
Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  requiro  fluxinf^ 
must  be  divided  as  finely  as  possible,  otherwise  we  cannot  caiculat«  upon 
oomplete  decompoedtion.  This  object  may  be  obtained  either  by  tritu- 
rating the  pounded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  eJutriation,  or  by  sifting ; 
the  two  former  processes,  however,  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case  ot 
substances  which  are  not  attecked  by  water.  It  ia  quite  clear  that 
analysts  must  in  ^ture  be  much  more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  ca»«,  since  we  know  now  that  many  substances  which 
are  usually  held  to  be  insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minato 
division,  strongly  affected  by  that  solvent;  thus,  for  instance,  water, 
acting  upon  finely  pulverized  glass,  ia  found  te  rapidly  dissolve  from  2 
to  3  per  cent  of  the  powder  even  in  the  cold.  {Pelvuxe,  "Compt.  Bend." 
t  xliiL,  pp.  117-123.) 

Tritunlivn  with  teoter  {hviyalion).  Add  a  little  water  te  the 
pounded  mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  all  crepi- 
tation ceases,  or,  which  is  a  more  expeilitious  process,  transfer  the  mineral 
paste  from  the  mortar  to  on  agate,  fiint,  or  porphyry  slab,  and  triturate 
it  thereon  with  a  muller  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  Binse  the  paste 
off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a  smooth  porcelain  basin  of  hemispheric 
form,  evaporate  the  water  on  the  water-bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most 
carefiilly  with  the  [>estle.  (The  paste  may  be  dried  ol^  in  the  agate 
mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  beat,  since  otherwise  the  mortar  might 
oraak.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  tluiriaiion,  the  pasty  mass,  having  first  been 
very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker,  and 
stirred  with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  ia  then  allowed  to  stand  a 
•minute  or  so,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  ia  poured  off  into 
another  beaker.  Tlie  eedimen^  vhicb  contaiua  the  coarser  parts,  is 
then  agun  subjected  to  the  process  of  trituration  and  elutriation,  &c., 
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and  the  same  opetetion  repeated  until  tlie  end  in  view  is  attained. 
The  turbid  fluid  ooUeoted  from  the  auocessive  deoantations  is  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  until  the  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  sus- 
peuaion  have  subsided,  which  generally  takes  many  haul's.  The  dear 
supernatant  fluid  is  then  finally  decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the 
beaker. 

The  process  of  sj/{tn^,  or  duHing,  is  conducted  as  follows  :  a  piece  of 
fine^  well-washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
a  powder  glass,  idx>ut  10  centimetres  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into 
the  month,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated 
Bubetanoe  is  put  into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly 
over  the  <Mifice,  by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger 
on  the  leather  cover,  a  slmking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which 
makes  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the 
linen.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  bag  is  subjected  again  to  tritu- 
ration in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  together  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same  process  is  continued  until  the  entire 
mass  has  passed  through  the  bag  into  the  glass,  in  form  of  a  most  in- 
timately mixed,  dusty  powder. 

When  opemting  on  compound  and  mixed  minerals,  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  indeed  to  use  for  aneljm  the  powder  resulting  from  the  first  pro- 
oess  of  elutriation  or  sifling,  since  this  will  contain  the  more  readily 
pulvmzable  parts  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  more  resisting  partly 
than  is  the  case  with  the  original  substance. 

Great  cars  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  substance  in 
the  processes  of  elutriation  and  sifting,  as  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  difr- 
tributed  unequally  aibong  the  several  component  parts. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of 
a  mixed  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average  sample  is 
selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  the  latter  is  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed, and  a  portion  of  it  then  brought  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
fineness.  The  most  convenient  and  best-adapted  instrument  for  the 
crushing  and  coarse  pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  is  a  steel  anvil 
and  hammer.  The  anvil  in  my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood 
pillar,  85  centimetres  high  and  26  centimetres  in  diameter,  into  which  a 
steel  plate,  3  centimetres  thick  and  20  centimetres  in  diameter,  is  let  to 
the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness.  A  brass  ring,  5  centimetres  high, 
is  put  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the  steel  plate.  The  hammer, 
which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  surfisM^  of  5  centimetres  diameter. 
An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  afibrd,  among  others,  this  advantage^ 
that  their  steel  sur&ces  admit  most  readily  of  cleaning. 

§  26. 
3.  Desiocatiok,  OB  Drmra. 

Substances  which  it  is  intended  to  analyse  must  be  submitted  to  the 
requisite  operations  and  processes  in  a  clearly  and  distinctly  characterized 
and  definite  state  or  form. 

In  our  introductory  remarks  we  have  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  quantitative  analysis,  that  the  kind  and  fKUure  of  the  conr 
tiituentt  of  the  compounds  under  examination  must  be  exatldy  and  oc^tt- 
TcUdy  known  before  we  can  proceed  to  their  quantitative  estimation; 
Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  accidental  admixture,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water^  in- 
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closed  either  within  its  lamellie,  or  adhering  to  it  from  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a  substuice,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the  water  which  it  may  happen  to  hold 
in  admixture.  Most  solid  bodies,  therefore,  require  to  he  dried  before  they 
can  be  qtuintitcUively  analysed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  results ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of 
the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely  from 
the  &ct  that  substances  are  analysed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  oourse,  that  many  substances  contain 
water  among  their  essential  constituents  (constitutional,  or  basic,  water, 
and  water  of  crystallization).  With  this  water  we  must  not  interfere  ; 
the  operation  of  drying,  which  we  have  here  in  view,  is  intended  only 
to  remove  the  water  accidentally  admixed,  or  mechanically  adhering  to 
the  substance,  and  which  we  will  term  here  "  inoistwre^  the  better  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  water  essentially  inherent  in  a  substance.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  only 
object  is  to  remove  all  moisture  from  them,  without  interfering,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  with  their  constittUional  water,  or  any  other  esseniieU 
constituent.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
we  should  know  the  properties  which  the  substance  under  examination 
manifests  in  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it  loses  water  or  other  consti- 
tuents at  a  red  heat,  or  at  212^  F.,  or  in  dried  air,  or  even  simply  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  the  substance  under 
examination.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted  : — 

a.  Substaribes  which  yield  uxUer  even  in  simple  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere ;  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  &c. 
Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  finally  ci*umble  wholly  or  partially  to  a  white  powder.  They  are 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies.  The  process  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized  salts  with  some  degree  of  force 
between  thick  layers  of  fine  blotting-paper,  until  the  last  sheets  remain 
absoltUely  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  subject  the  pulverized  salts,  in  the  course 
of  this  operation,  once  more  to  the  process  of  trituration. 

b.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  water  to  the  atmosphere  {^u/rd^ss  perfectly 
dry),  bat  effloresce  in  artificially  dried  air ;  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  &c.  Salts  of  this  kind  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very  moist,  is  pressed  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  as  in  a  /  after  this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper^  effectually  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

§  27. 

c.  Substances  which  undergo  no  alteration  in  dried  air,  but  lose  water 

■  *  The  dried  mibstance  shoiUd  always  at  once  be  tmksfened  to  a  well-elofled  vesae] ; 
glass  tabes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  soffidently  Uiick  glan  to  bear  the  firm  insertion  of 
tight-fitting  smooth  oorks,  are  osoally  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  adTisable  to  pat 
tinfoil  under  the  oork. 
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at  213°  F. ;  tartrate  of  lime,  for  inataoce.  These  are  finely  pulveriied  ; 
the  powder  ia  pat  Id  a  thin  kyer  into  a  watch-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and 
the  latter  placed  inside  a  bell-glass,  iu  which  the  Air  is  kept  dry  by 
means  of  sulphnric  acid.  This  process  is  nsuaily  conducted  in  one  of  the 
•pparatns  illastrated  by  Figs.  32  and  23,  which  are  technically  termed 
daiecatora,  and  eubserve  still  another  purpose  besides  that  of  drying,  viz., 
b)  allow  hot  omciblea,  dishes,  Ac.,  to  cool  in  dry  air. 


Kg.  33. 


Pig.  23. 


In  Fig.  23,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground  glass  plates  answer  the 
pnTpoae  best),  b  a  bell  jar,  with  gronnd  rim,  which  ia  greeaed  with 
tallow  j  c  is  a  glass  basin  with  sulphuric  acid ;  d  a  round  iron  plate, 
supported  on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the 
recepUon  of  the  watch-glasses  containing  the  substances  to  be  dried,  or 
of  crucibles  in  course  of  cooling,  ita. 

In  Fig.  33,  a  represents  a  beaker  witii  ground  rim,  and  filled  to  <m«- 
fimrth  or  ime^Uurd  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  i  is  a  ground-glass 
plate,  the  rim  of  which  ia  smeared  with  tallow ;  c  is  a  beut  wire  of  lead, 
which  serves  to  support  the  watch-glass 
containing  the  subetanoe  to  be  dried. 

Fig.  24  represents  a  portable  ezsic* 
cator,  used  more  particularly  to  receive 
crucibles  in  oourse  of  cooling,  and  cany 
them  to  the  balance.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  box  made  of  strong  glass ; 
the  lid  must  be  ground  to  shut  air- 
tight ;  the  place  on  which  it  joins  is 
greased  with  tallow.  The  outer  diameter 
of  my  boxes  is  105  mm.;  the  sides 
are  6  mm.  thick.  The  apwture  has  a 
diameter  of  80  mm. ;  the  box  up  to  the 
groove  is  6fi  mm.  high  ;  the  lid  haa  the 
same  height ;  the  rim  above  the  groove  is 
15  mm.  high,  and  ground  to  a  slightly 
eonical  shape.  A  brass  ring,  with  grooved 
rim  fitting  close  under  the  glass,  fits  exactly 
into  the  aperture ;  the  upper  border  of 
the  ring  must  not  project  above  the 
glass.  The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of  iron, 
or,  better,  platinum  wire,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  cmciblea,  Sec 
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Fig.  25  rapraaenta  the  desiooator  ooDrtrnoted  by  A.  Sekriilter,  npon 
the  principle  of  affording  free  egreae  to  the  air,  whioh  expands  aa  aoon 
sa  hot  onioiblea  are  plaoed  inaide  the  apparatus ;  the  expanding  air 
eacapea,  in  the  first  pUce,  through  the  little  tube  a,  then  through  the 
two  lateral  aporturea  in  the  lower  part  of  6  j  the  air-bubblee  laatJy, 
which  aweud  throu(^  the  anlphnrio  add  in  e,  make  tb^r  wcape  from 
the  bulb  t^  which  IB  filled  with  ohioride  of  calcium.     When  the  apparatus 
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ia  cooling^  perfiwtly  dry  air  re-entera  by  the  same  way.  The  operation  may 
be  considered  at  an  end  when  no  more  air-bubblea  aacend  through  tbe 
sulphuric  aoid.  The  little  tube  e  serves  to  catch  the  sulphuric  acid  that 
might  be  carried  down  through  a  ;  this  tube  must  not  oloae  the  lower 
ori£ce  of  the  bell-jar  air-tigh^  and  the  oork  holding  it  must  be  chai^ 
nelled  :  /  serves  as  stand  ior  the  bell-glass.  This  desiccator  affords  the 
advantage  that  the  sub«tancea  placed  iu  it  are  cooled  in  diy  air  of  the 
oonunon  pressure,  and  have  aooordingly,  when  removed  from  the  ^>- 
paratu^  no  tendency  to  attract  moist  air,  which  cannot  be  said  of  sab- 
atances  cooled  in  air  slightly  rarefied  by  heat  The  body  which  it  ia 
intended  to  dry  is  kept  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  diy  air  in  the  glass, 
un^  it  shows  no  further  diminution  of  weight  Substance*  upon  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  exeroiaes  a  modifying  influence  are  dried  in  a 
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nmilar  mumer,  iinSer  the  exhaiuted  reoeiver  of  an  air-pnmp.  Substances 
whiflh,  thongh  losmg  no  water  in  dty  air,  yet  give  off  ammonia,  are  dried 
erer  calcined  lime,  mixed  witli  some  chlonde  of  ammonium  in  powder, 
and  coaaeqneBtlf  in  an  anhjdroua  ammoniacal  atmosphere. 

§  38. 

d.  Subiiatteei  vMeh  at  212'  F.  eompUtdy  lose  t!mr  moatwre,  vnlhout 
ittfiring  any  other  aitaratian,  such  aa  bitartrate  of  potassn,  mgar,  &c. 
These  are  dried  in.  the  water-bath  ;  in  the  case  of  hIow  diying  subetancus, 
or  whem  it  ia  wished  to  expedite  the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  current 
of  dry  air. 

Fig.  26  repreeents  the  watei^bath  most 
comoMmlj  naed.  It  is  made  either  of 
^eet  tin,  or,  better,  of  sheet  copper,  and 
is  soldered  with  Waae,  to  adapt  it  for  use 
also  as  an  oil-bath.  The  engrariug  renders 
a  detailed  explanation  unneoeaaary.  The 
inner  chamber,  e,  is  surrounded  on  five 
aides  by  the  outer  case  or  jacket,  d  a, 
without  commiuiicating  with  it.  The 
object  of  the  apertures  g  and  A  is  to  ri%.  it. 

vSSaeb  change  of  air,  which  purpose   they 

answer  sufficiently  welL  When  it  ia  intended  to  uae  the  apparatus, 
the  outer  caae  ia  filled  to  about  one-half  with  rain-water,  and  the  aper- 
ture a  ia  clo8ed  with  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube  ia  fitted  ; 
the  i^)ertare  b  is  entirely  closed.  If  the  apparatus  ia  intended  to  be  heated 
over  charcoal,  it  should  have  a  length  of  about  30  centimetres  from  d 
to^;  butif  over  a  gaa-,  spirit- or  oil-lamp,  it  ahould  be  only  about  13  oenti- 
metreslong.  In  the  former  case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  centimetres  deep, 
11  oeDtimetres  broad,  and  10  centimetres  high;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  10 
centimetres  deep,  9  centimetres  broad,  and  6  centimetres  high.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  iuner  chamber  nerer  quite  reaches  213°  F. ;  to  bring  it 
op  to  213°  F.,  F.  Roehleder  has  lately  suggested  to  close  h  with  a  double- 
lijnbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  limb  of  which  dips  into  a  cylinder  filled 
with  water  j  a  is  in  that  case  closed  with  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a 
suffidently  tall  funnel  tube,  which  fits  air-tight  in  the  cork.  The  lower 
end  of  this  tube  reaches  down  to  one  inch  from  the  bottom.  In  large 
analytical  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all  day  long,  for  the 
production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  used  in  my  own  laboratory 
have  the  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  squsiv  boxes,  about  130  centimetres 
long,  60  oentimetrea  broad,  and  24  centimetree  high ;  the  fi-ont  aide  of 
the  boiler  has  soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying- 
cbamben,  or  closets,  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  26.  This  gives  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  diying-chambers  to  enable  me  to  afford  the  special  use 
of  one  of  them  to  almost  every  student  in  the  laboratory.  Most  of  these 
little  apparatus  are  from  II  to  12  centimeb^e  long  and  broad,  and  8 
centimetreB  high  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  16  centimetres  long  and 
broad,  to  fit  them  to  receive  also  larger-sized  dishes.  The  aubstancea  to 
be  dried  are  usually  put  on  double  watch-glasses,  laid  one  within  the 
other,  which  are  placed  in  the  inner  chamber ;  the  apparatus  is  then 
doaed.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  weighing,  the  upper  glass,  which 
contains  the  subetauoe,  is  covered  with  the  lower  one.  The  glasses  must 
be  quite  cold  before  they  are  placed  on  the  scale.     In  cases  where  we 
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have  to  deal  with  bygrosoopio  substances,  the  re-absorption  of  water 
upon  cooling  is  prevented  b;  the  selection  of  close-fitting  glasses, 
which  ore  held  tight  together  bjr  a  clasp  (Fig.  27),  and  allowed  to  cool 
with  their  cootents  under  a  bell- 
glass  over  BHlphurio  acid  (see  Fig. 
22).  These  latter  instnietions  ap- 
]ilj  equally  to  the  process  of  dry- 
ing conducted  in  other  apparatus. 

The  clasps  used  for  keeping  the 
watch-glasses    pressed    together— 
^'  27.  and  which  in  all  cases  where  it  ia 

intended  to  ascertain  the  loss  of 
weight  which  a  substance  anffers  on  desiccation,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  glasses,  and  must  accordingly  be  weighed 
with  them — are  constructed  of  two  strips  of  thin  brass  plate,  about  ten 
centimetres  long,  and  one  centimetre  wide,  which  are  laid  the  one  over 
the  other,  nnd  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the  extent  of  5  to  6 
millimetres. 

The  following  apparatus  serve  for  drying  substances  in  acnrrent  of  lur. 

A 

.^^9  InFig.  28(A)  the  current 

w^  is  oaus^  simjdy  by  heating 

|:  I: — — T*       the  air,  which  renders  this 


^ 


Pig.  28. 


a/  apparatus  very   convenient 

V/  for  use. 

TKiJJ  o6  is  a  case  of  sheetcop- 

\y/        per,  or  sheet  tin,  into  which 
i  /  the  canal  td  is  soldered  ;  the 

'■^  latter   oommnnioates    with 

the  chimney  «/;  this  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by 
— p  the  cover  g  h,  which  again 

^  communicates  with  a  b.  The 

cover  has  no  opening  at  the 
top.  At  t  is  a  round  aper- 
ture leading  into  the  canal, 
and  which  may  be  closed  with  a  cork  ;  Ikia  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
sliding  lid  running  in  grooves. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  filling  the  case  a  6  to  one  half  with 
water,  through  the  aperture  m — the  aperture  n,  which  serves  to  let  off 
the  water,  being  closed  with  a  cork — and  heat  is  then  applied  to  raise 
tlie  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  boiling-point.  The  watch-glasses  with 
the  substances  to  be  dried  are  placed  into  the  hollows  of  the  sliding  shelf, 
B,  and  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  canal  ed  tA  I  k,  which  is  then 
closed  by  the  sliding  lid. 

The  air  in  the  oanal,  becoming  heated  by  the  surrounding  steam, 
ascends,  and  the  cold  atmospheric  air  flowing  in  through  the  aperture  t 
and  passing  over  the  drying  aubiitaiiaes,  carries  away  with  it,  the  eva- 
porating moistura  There  is  a  slight  disadvantage  attending  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  viz.,  the  cold  air  which  passen  through  t  keeps  the  drying 
substances  always  a  little  below  212°  F. ;  this  may  be  easily  remedied, 
however,  by  conducting  the  air,  in  the  first  place,  through  a  tul^e 
-running  along  under  the  bottom  of  the  canal  down  to  Ik,  and  retumiDg 
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thence Ao  the  other  extremity,  vhera  it  u  finally  fitted  into  t;  this 
tube  moat  be  soldered  in  its  vhole  leogth  to  the  outer  lower  surface  of 
the  canal.  The  air  conveyed  through  this  tube  is  thus  heated  to 
213°  F.,  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  drying  substanoe.  This 
.tnbe  has  been  omitted  from  the  engraving,  to  avoid  confusion. 
_  To  render  the  apparatus  still  more  useful,  round  holes  of  different 
MWB  may  be  cut  in  the  top  of  the  case ;  theiw  holes,  for  which  proper 
oovers  must  be  provided,  serve  for  the  reception  of  small  evaporating 
dishes.  The  apertnre  m  may,  in  that  case,  be  omitted,  as  the  water  may 
be  ponred  in  throngh  one  of  the  holes.  The  apparatus  is,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  made  from  20  to  30  centimetres  long,  with 
a  depth  and  height  of  about  10  centimetres.  The  canal  should  be 
5  oeutimeti-es wide,  and  25  centimetres  high. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  create  a  stronger  draught  of  air  than  tfaat  pro- 
duced by  the  little  chimney,  air  which  has  previoasly  been  transmitted 
through  Bulphnric  acid,  or  through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
blown  into  i  by  means  of  a  gasometer,  or  an  india-rabber  balloon,  or 
some  other  contrivance. 

If  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water  be  required,  the 
outer  (copper)  case  is  filled  with  oil,  and  the  temperature  determined  by 
a  thermometer,  fixed  into  m  by  a  cork. 


.  Pin-  M. 


i  Fig  29,  the  current  of  air  is  produced 


In  the  apparatus  represented  ii 
by  an  aspirator. 

a  rejireeents  a  fiask  filled  to  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add ;  c  a  glass  vessel,  commonly  called  a  Liebig's  drying-tube ;  and  d  a 
tin  vessel,  provided  with  a  stop-oook  at  e,  and  arranged  in  other  reepecta 
as  the  engraving  shows. 

Fig.  30  represents  a  small  tin  veRsel,  containing 
water  and  covered  with  a  lid  ;  two  apertures,  a  and 
b,  are  cnt  into  the  border  of  the  latter,  to  receive  the 
ascending  limbs  of  e. 

The  substance  intended  for  drying  ia  accurately 
weighed,    and  placed    in    the    tube    e,     the  exact 
weight   of    which  has    also   been  previously  aseer- 
taioed  ;  e  is  then  suspended  in  the  vessel  represented  in  Fig.  30,  and  the 
water  contained  in  the  latter  is  heated  to  boi^ng,  by  means  of  a  spirit-  or 
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gas-lamp  ;  tlie  tin  veaad  d  h  then  filled  with  water,  and  c  ccmnected 
with  the  flask  a  by  the  perforated  cork  g,  and  with  d  bj  tneana  of  a 
caontohouc  tube/  If  the  Btop-cock  e  be  now  opened  ao  as  to  came  the 
water  to  flow  &om  d,  the  air  will  pass  through  the  tube  b  into  a  ;  its 
moisture  will  be  retained  hy  the  snlphnric  acid,  and  the  dry  air  will  then 
pass  over  the  bested  Bubstance  in  c.  Aftw  the  ofieration  haa  been  eon- 
tinued  for  some  time,  it  ia  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the 
tube  e  and  its  oontente,  and  then  resumed  again,  and  continued  until  the 
weight  of  e  (and  ito  oontents)  remains  stationary.  The  current  of  cold 
air,  exercising  its  oonstant  cooling  action  upon  the  drying  subetance^  the 
latter  never  really  reaches  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  it  is,  therefore, 
sometimee  advisable  to  substitute  for  the  water  in  Fig.  30  a  Batunrt«d 
solution  of  common  salt. 

With  this  sabfltitntion,  the  iqiparatus  represented  in  Figs.  39  and  30 
will  he  found  to  efiect  its  purpose  expeditiously.  It  is  not  adapted, 
however,  for  drying  euch  substaacea  as  have  a  tendency  to  fuse  tx  agglu- 
tinate at  212°  F. 


e.  Suhttanca  vAuA  do  not  completely  low  t!mr  nujitture  at  212°  F.^ 
or  the  perfect  desiccation  of  which  requires  a  long-protracUd  txpoture  to 
tiiat  temperature  ;  but  tohicA  are  deeompoged  by  a  red  heoL 

The  desiccation  of  such  substances  ia  effected  in  the  air-bath  or 
oil-bath,  or  the  drying-diek  is  resorted  to,  the  temperature  being 
raised  to  230° — 248'  F.,  and  still  higher,  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  or  without  application  of  a  current  of  air ;  in  some  cases  in 
rarefied  air,  in  others  in  dilute  carbonic  acid. 

Figs.  31  and  32  represent  two 
air-baths  of  tlie  simplest  oonstme- 
tion;  the  former  (Fig.  31)  adapted 
for  the  simultaneous  drying  of 
several  substances,  the  latter  more 
particularly  suited  for  the  deaio- 
cation  of  a  single  substance. 

In  Fig.  31,  a  6  is  a  case  of 
strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with 
•  brass,  of  a  width  and  depth  of 
15  to  20  centimetres,  and  oorre- 
spondiug  height  Th  e  aperture  c  is 
intended  to  receive  a  perforated 
cork,  into  which  is  fixed  a  ther- 
mometer, d,  which  reaches  into 
the  interior  of  the  case ;  «  is  a 
wire  stand,  on  which  are  placed 
the  watch^laanes  with  the  Bub^ 
etanoea  to  be  dried.  The  case  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  gas-,  spirit-,  or 
Fig.  31.  oil-lamp.    Wheu  Uie  temperature 

has  ODoe  reached   the  intended 
point,  it  ia  easy  to  maintain  it  pretty  constant^  by  regulating  the  flame.* 

*  ^tli  a  gai-Ump,  Semp'i  rsgnlator  tmproTed  b;  Svmen,  ma;  sdvantageoDil;  b« 
nwd  to  abCsiD  oauBUat  temixntiuei.    Tbii  regnUtor  maj  ba  procand  at  Hr.  Qiiffin'^ 

Buuhiil-rov,  LondoD. 
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Iti  order  to  laasen  u  much  ma  possible  tbe  ebmnce 
•f  eooling  from  without,  it  is  athiaable  to  pat  orer 
tho  whol«  app«u*tuB  ft  {MBteboud  bood  with  t,  move- 
able tmA 

IaFig.32,  aisiLbox  of  strong  abeet  copper,  ftbont  II 
centimetres  high,  and  9  centimetres  in  diameter.  The 
kox  is  closed  with  the  looae-fltting  oover  6,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  narrow  rim,  andhas  two  apertures,  o  and  «. 
e  is  intended  to  receive  the  thermometer  d,  which  is 
fitted  into  it  hj  a  perforated  cork,  a  afibrda  an  exit  to 
the  aqueous  vapora,  and  is,  according  to  clrcumstancea, 
either  left  open,  or  loosely  cloBod.  In  the  interior  of 
the  box,  about  half  way  up,  are  fixed  three  pins,  sup- 
porting ft  trisngle  of  moderately  stout  wire,  upon 
which  the  cnicible  with  the  substance  Is  placed  nn- 
corered.  The  ball  of  the  thermometer  approaches  the 
cnunble  as  close  as  possible,  but 
without  touching  the  triangle. 
The  beating  ia  effeoted  by  means 
of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  When 
tbe  app(u«tuH  fau  cooled  suffi- 
.  cienttj  to  allow  its  being  laid  hold 
of  without  inconvenience,  tbe  lid 
is  remored,  the  crucible,  which 
is  still  warm,  taken  out,  covered, 

and  allowed  to    cool  in  a  desic- 
cator ;  and  weighed  when  cfAd. 
The    ur-bath    represented    in 

Fig.  33  serves  for  the  deeiocatioa 

of  substances  in  a  bulb-tube,  witb 

Btmnltaneoos  application  of  a  cnr- 

nmt  of  dry  air. 

lite    apparatus    consists  of   a 

hollow  box,  made  of  sheet  iron, 

of  the    Mlowing  diraensions : — 

«6  =  20,oc=13,   ad=U,  e/= 

II,   <  g  =  6  centimetres.      These 

dimensions  answer    tbe   purpose 

perfectly  welL     The  apertures  of 

both  sides,    provided   with  short 

projecting  rim,  have  a  diameter 

of  16  mm.     Tbe  thermometer  is 

poshed   down  sufficiently   tar  to 

place  it  in  tbe  same  line  with  the 

bulb  of  the  tube  of  the  box,  the 

two  bulbs  being  thnn  brought  into 

lateral   contact  with  each  other. 

To  this  end,  the  aperture  K  must 

not  be  placed  in  the  central  line, 

but  1  centimetre  in  the  rear  of  it 

It  is  easy  to  give  tbe  chamber 

of  this  apparatus  a  temperature  of 

from  392"  to  COO'  F.    To  pro- 
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duce  the  current  of  dry  air,  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bulb-tube  is 
connected  with  an  aspirator,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  other  with  a  chloride  of 
calci  m  tube  ;  the  water  of  the  aspirator  is  allowed  to  drop  out,  some- 
what rapidly  at  first,  more  slowly  after.  If  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the 
tube  M  ith  the  dried  substance,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  with  a  current  of 
dry  air   till  continuing  to  pass  through. 

In  the  air-bath  (illustrated  by  Fig.  34)  the  drying  is  promoted  by 
alternate  exhaustion  and  re-admission  of  air. 


Fig.  84. 

a  represents  a  vessel  of  strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with  brass,  and 
provided  with  two  apertures  at  the  top  ;  &  is  a  small  glass  tube,  con- 
taining the  sul stance  intended  for  desiccation ;  c  a  thermometer;  d  a 
tube  with  chlor.'de  of  calcium  ;  e  an  exhausting  syringe. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  heating  a  to  the  desired  degree ;  6  and 
d  are  then  exhar.sted  by  working  the  syringe.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  fresh  air  is  re-admitted  through  the  stop-cocky)  which,  passing 
over  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  cf,  is  completely  freed  from  moisture. 
The  same  process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  re-admission  of  air  is 
repeated  until  the  interior  of  the  tube  g  ceases  to  exhibit  even  the 
faintest  trace  of  moisture,  when  cooled  by  the  application  of  cotton 
saturated  withe  ther. 

§60. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  26,  is  employed  also  as 
an  oil-bath ;  when  used  for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to 
two-thirds  with  refined  rape-oil.  To  note  the  temperature,  a  ther- 
mometer is  inserted,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  aperture 
a ;  with  the  bulb  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  but,  at  all  events, 
entirely  immersed  in  the  oil.  As  the  oil,  when  heated,  emits  a  most 
disagreeable  smell,  I  often  use  paraffine  instead,  which  may  now  be  had 
very  cheap.  The  air-bath  represented  in  Fig.  34,  will  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  oil-bath.  If  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  substance  after 
drying  in  a  tube,  a  shorter  tube  is  selected  for  the  purpose,  which 
readily  admits  of  insertion  into  the  tube  standing  in  the  oil. 

Many  organic  substancesi  when  dried  at  a  higher  temperature,  suffer 
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kitoration  b;  tbe  actloa  of  the  atmoepherio  oxygen.*  In  th«  desiocatioa 
of  such  subsUnoes,  oxygen  mnst  aooordingly  be  exolnded. 

Fig.  55  repraaente  tbe  apparatos  devised  for  that  pnrpoBe  by 
SochUder. 

The  part  H  is  screwed  on  at  a,  to  the  air-pmnp  ;  b  is  oonneotcd,  by 
meus  of  an  indift-rubber  tube,  with  a  caoutchouc- bag  (or  a  bladder), 


Fig.». 


filled  with  carbonic  acid,  b  is  an  oil-bath  ;  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
a  noted  by  meanu  of  a  thermometer  ;  b  is  a  wide- mouthed  vessel  of  strong 
glaw,  p]a(»d  in  the  bath,  which  serves  to  receive  the  substance  to  be  dried, 
oontamed  in  a  glass  tube  as  wide  as  practicable,  and  sealed  at  one  end. 

By  working  the  air-pump,  with  the  cork  h  open,  the  air  in  s  is  rare- 
fied ;  by  closing  h,  and  opeuing  h',  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  carbonic 
acid,  freed  from  moisture  In  ite  passage  through  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  c". 

By  repeating  tlus  opention,  the  apparatus  is  filled  completely  with 
dry  carbonic  acid.  H*  is  then  closed,  and  the  pump  set  to  work.  The 
oil-bath  is  then  heated  to  the  desired  de^ee,  carbonic  acid  being  ad- 
mitted, from  time  to  time,  through  sf.  With  the  carbonic  add  pumped 
oat,  after  closing  the  cork  h*,  is  removed  also  the  moisture  absorbed  by 
it,  which  is  retained  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  The  entire  opeiii- 
tioQ  takes  about  an  hour. 

£31. 

In  technical  and  agricultural  chemical  processes,  when  it  is  required 
to  dry  a  number  of  samples  simultaueon^y  at  a  higher  temperature, 
the  drying-tlUk,  devised  by  me,  and  represented  in  Fig.  36,  will  be  found 
very  practical  and  oonveuient. 

This  apparatus  consists,  as  the  engraving  shows,  of  a  latbe-tunied 
circular  cast-iron  plate,  37  mm.  thickand  21  centimetres  ia  diameter; 
the  bulk  of  Uie  plate  is,  therefore,  not  inconsiderable,  the  weight  being 
8  kilogrammes.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  heat  is  very  uniformly 
diffused  through  ite  entire  mass,  and  it  is  easy  to  maintain  it  steadily  at 
the  desired  temperature.  The  plate  has  six  smooth-turned  cylindrical 
cavities,  placed  round  the  centre,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  in 
which  six  lathe-turned  cylindrical  brass  pans,  of  5&  mm.  diameter  and 
18  mm.  height  in  the  clear,  are  fitted  somewhat  loosely,  to  admit  of 
their  r«ady  removal  after  the  process  of  heating.     The  puns  are  provided 

•  Ft.  RoMtdtT,  "  Jootd.  fOr  pnkt.  Ch«mie,"  86,  208. 
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with  small  haiidleB,  turned  towards  tiK  periphery  of  the  diak,  and  rest- 
ing in  appropriate  grooves.  Behind  every  caTitj  is  stamped  on  the 
plate  a  numher,  from  1  to  6  ;  the  handles  of  the  pans  beskt  corresponding 
uumben,  so  that  every  pan  has  its  own  proper  cavity.  The  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate  to  the  centre 
of  the  pans  is  6'fi  oenlimetrea;  the  rima  of 
the  pans  are  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  Five  of  the  pans  are  intended  to 
receive  the  samples  (ores,  parts  of  plants, 
&0.)  ;  the  sixth  receives  the  thermometer, 
to  which  end  a  brass  ring  is  fitted  into  i(^ 
[ttvjecting  3  centimetres  above  the  enr&ce. 
The  pan,  which  is  thereby  heightened,  is 
filled  with  brass  or  copper  filings,  and  the 
bnlb  of  the  thermometer  immersed  in  these 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  heat  is  made  to 
act  npon  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Jl  SiiiataTicea  wMch  mffer  no  alteration 
tU  a.rtd  heat,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta, 
potash,  &c.,  are  very  readily  freed  from 
moisture.  They  need  amply  be  heated 
in  a  platinnm  or  porcelua  crucible  over  a 
gas-  or  spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is 
attamed.  The  omoible,  having  first  been 
allowed  to  cool  a  little,  ia  put,  still  hot, 
underadesiccator,aud  tiually  weighed  when 
oold. 

QuAinTTA- 

'8£a. 
§  32. 
It  is  important,  in   the  first  place,  to 
observe  that  we  embrace  in  the  fi'llowiiig 
geniTul   analytical   method  only  the  ana* 
lyaia  ajid    quantitative  estiroatioD    of   the 
metals    and   their  combinations   with  the 
Fig.  SS.  metalloids,   and  the  inorganic  aeids    and 

salts.  With  respect  to  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  other  compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  univenally 
applicable  method,  except  that  their  respective  constituents  usually 
require  to  be  converted  first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separation 
and  quantitative  estimation  can  be  attempted ;  this  ia  the  esse,  for 
instance,  with  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of 
iodine,  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  Ac 

As  has  already  been  observed  before,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  same,  and  of  its  several  cooatituents ;  as  this  will  enable 
the  operator  at  once  to  decide  whether  the  direct  quantitative  estimt^ 
tioD  of  each  individual  constituent  be  necessary  or  not;  and,  conse- 
qnently,  whether  he  need  operate  only  on  one  sample  of  tjie  substance, 
or  whether  he  has  to  determine  in  several  difiereut  portions  respectiTely, 
the  relative  amount  of  each  individual  constituent.  Let  us  suppose, 
ftr  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous 
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solpbate  of  soda,  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
each  of  these  two  suhstanoes  is  contained  in  the  mixture.  Here  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  determine  separately  the  proportional  amount 
of  every  individual  constituent,  since  the  determination  either  of  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  purpose ;  still  the  double  estimation  of  both  the 
chlorine  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  afford  us  an  infallible  control  for 
the  correctness  of  our  analysis  j  since  the  united  weights  of  these  two 
substances,  added  to  the  known  proportion  of  their  respective  equiva- 
lents of  sodium  and  soda,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  analysed 
portion  of  the  mixture. 

Thb  double  estimation  may  be  made,  in  this  instance,  either  in  one 
and  the  same  sample  of  the  mixture,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  filtrate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  mixture  may  be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  two  operations. 
The  latter  method,  whenever  it  is  at  all  applicable,  is  preferable  to  the 
former,  in  cases  where  we' have  to  deal  with  perfectly  homogeneous  sub- 
stances j  and  where  we  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  substance  to  act 
upon.  It  is  more  convenient  than  the  former  method,  and  leads  to 
more  accurate  results ;  since,  when  operating  upon  one  and  the  same 
sample  of  a  substance,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the  first  precipitate 
swells  the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably,  that  the  analysis  is 
thereby  delayed,  and,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  easily  guarded 
againsL 

The  student  will  always  do  well,  at  least  in  operations  on  a  larger 
scale  or  of  a  more  complex  nature,  to  draw  up  a  fixed,  written  plan, 
and  to  accurately  note,  during  the  entire  process,  every  successive 
phase,  with  its  results.  To  trust  to  memory,  is  most  unwise ;  and  to 
work  without  a  maturely  considered,  fixed  plan,  is  equally  so.  A  mere 
unthinking  and  purposeless  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  filtrations, 
evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings  is  not  chemistry,  however  well 
these  several  operations  may  be  performed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§33. 

1.  Weighing  the  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half 
a  gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect 
the  estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  suffice ; 
whereas^  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  <fec,  3  or  4 
giammeSy  and  even  more,  are  required.  The  average  quantity  of  sub- 
stance required  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  said  to  range,  in  most  cases,  between  1  and  4  grammes.  For 
the  estimation  of  constituents  present  in  very  minute  proportions  only, 
as,  for  instance,  alkalies  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast- 
iron,  &Cf  much  greater  quantities  are  often  required-*  10,  20,  5(), 
grammes,  and  more. 

n.  B 
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The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  operated  upon,  the  more  accu- 
rate will  be  the  results  of  the  analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  less 
time  will  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  We  would 
advise  the  student  to  endeavor  to  combine  accuracy  with  economy  of 
ttm&  The  less  substance  he  takes  to  operate  upon,  the  more  careftdly 
he  ought  to  weigh  ;  the  larger  the  amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm 
can  result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  weighing.  For  somewhat  large 
quantities  of  substance,  the  accuracy  of  weighing  may  be  safely  limited 
to  within  about  1  milligramme ;  for  minute  quantities,  to  about  -^ 
of  a  milligramme. 

If  several  different  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  best  way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  ^portions  successively ; 
which  may  be  accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube, 
or  other  appropriate  vessel  of  known  weight,  the  whole  amount  of 
substance  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  analytical  process.  Out  of  this 
tube  the  portions  required  for  the  several  operations  are  taken,  and  the 
weight  is  ascertained  each  time  from  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  tube. 

The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing  off  a 
larger  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  in  sufficient  liquid  to 
give  exactly  i,  ^  or  a  litre  of  solution,  and  taking  out  for  the  several 
estimations  aliquot  parts  of  the  fluid,  by  means  of  a  pipette  of  50  c  c. 
or  100  a  c.  capacity.  The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  this 
praceeding,  of  course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond 
with  the  measuring  flaska  The  method  of  ascertaining  this  &ct  has  been 
described  in  §  18  and  §  20.  It  may,  however,  be  determined,  alno,  in  a 
more  simple  way,  by  emptying  the  pipettes  5  times,  10  times,  d^c,  into 
the  measuring  flasks,  and  observing  whether  the  volume  thus  poured  in 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  line-mark  of  the  flask. 

§34. 

2.  Estimation  op  the  Amount  op  Water  costtainbd  in  a 

Substance. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  contains  water,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this 
water.  This  operation  is  generally  simple ;  in  some  instances,  however, 
it  has  its  difficulties.  This  depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz., 
whether  the  compounds  intended  for  analysis  yield  their  water  readily 
or  not ;  whether  they  can  bear  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decom- 
position ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  off  other  volatile  sub- 
stances, besides  water,  even  at  a  lower  temperature. 

T^ie  correct  knowledge  of  il^  conatUuiion  p/  a  sybstance  depends  fre- 
quently upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  it ;  in  many  cases — for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known 
a^idt) — ^the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  analysed 
compound  suffices  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula.  The  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  a  substance,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  most  frequently  occurring  operations  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  The  proportion  of  water  contained  in  a  substance 
may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  viz.,  1,  from  the  diminution  of  weight 
consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  water ;  2,  by  weighing  the  amount 
of  water  ex|)elled. 
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§35. 
0.  EsnXATION  OF  THE  WaTER  FROM  THE  LoSS  OF  WEIGHT  CONSEQUENT 

UPON  ITS  Expulsion. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  almost  invariably  re- 
sorted to  in  quantitative  analyses,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  inapplicable 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  examined.  The  modtia  operandi  depends 
apoa  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination. 

a.  The  SuUiance  bears  a  Red  ffecU,  ttMaut  losing  other  ConHibumta 
besides  Water ^  aaid  without  absorbing  Oxygen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  which 
is  then  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spiiit-lamp,  very  gently  at 
first,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  desired  point.  When  the  crucible 
Las  been  maintained  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  removed  from  the 
flame,  let  cool  a  little,  put  still  warm  under  the  desiccator,  and  finally 
weighed  when  cold.  The  same  operation  is  then  repeated,  and  the 
▼e^t  again  ascertained.  If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has  taken 
place,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained. 
But  if  the  weight  is  less  than  after  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high  degree, 
since  many  of  them  {e.g.  talc,  steatite,  nephrite),  begin  only  at  a  red  heat 
to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  the  complete  expulsion 
of  that  constituent.  (2%.  Sd^eereVf  in  liebig  and  Kopp*6  '' Annual 
Report"  for  1851,  610.) 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  up,  or  to  spirt, 
ft  Bma]l  glass  flask  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
cmcible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  least  traces  of  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put — ^finely 
pulverized  if  possible — ^in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  covered  crucible,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied, 
which  is  gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree. 

/3.  The  Substanee  does  not  yield  other  Constituents  besides  Water,  upon 
the  applieation  of  a  Bed  Heat ;  but  it  has  a  Tendency  to  absorb  Oxygen 
(as  many  salts  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  for  instance). 

The  substance  is  put  into  the  bulb  of  a  bulb-tube,  made  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness,  whilst  a  slow  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  dried  previously  by  transmission  through  sulphuric 
acid,  is  kept  passing  through  the  tube ;  the  substance  is  maintained  at 
a  red  heat,  until  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  water  is  accomplished ; 
it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  bulb,  the  transmission  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  being  continued  all  the  while;  when  cold,  the  substance  is 
weighed.  When  employing  this  method,  it  is  always  advisable  to  collect 
the  expelled  water  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  connected  with  the 
bnlb-tube  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  and  to  weigh  this  before  and 
after,  by  way  of  control.     (Compare  §  36.) 

Vohls  has  lately  recommended*  to  estimate  the  water  in  substances  of 
this  kind  by  mixing  them  in  a  tared  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible, 

•  "  Annal.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm."  94,  216. . 
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with  a  weighed  quantity,  in  excess,  of  pure  bichromate  of  potassa, 
thoroughly  freed  from  water  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  adding  some 
water,  evaporating  cautiously,  diying  at  392^  F.,  and  calculating  the 
amount  of  water  by  the  diminution  of  weight.  This  method,  cer- 
tainly, will  give,  in  many  cases,  satisfisictory  results ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  excel  the  other  method  either  in  accuracy  or  simplicity. 
It  is  quite  inapplicable,  of  course,  in  presence  of  organic  substances,  or 
of  ammoniacal  salts.  Neutral  chromate  of  potassa  must  be  substituted 
for  the  acid  salt,  in  cases  where  the  application  of  the  former  would  be 
attended  with  evolution  of  oxygen  or  chlorine,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
estimation  of  th^  water  in  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  containing  chloric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid. 

y.  The  Substance  loses  other  ConstUtients  besides  Water,  upon  the  Application 
of  a  Red  Heal  (Carbonic  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Fl\wride  of  Silicon,  ^c). 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  water 
may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does  not  involve 
the  loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is 
heated  either  on  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  than 
212°  F.  is  required,  in  the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being 
regulated  by  the  thermometer.  The  expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  pro- 
moted, if  necessary  or  desirable,  by  the  co-operation  of  a  current  of  air 
(compare  §  29  and  §  30)  ;  or  by  the  addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to  the  sub- 
stance, to  keep  it  porous  ("  Ann.  der  Chemie  und  Phiirm."  53,  233). 
The  process  must  be  continued  under  these  circumstances  also,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  degree  of  heat  below  red- 
ness is  insufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view,  the  analyst  has  to  con^ 
sider  whether  the  desired  end  may  not  be  attained  at  a  red  heat,  by 
adding  some  substance  that  will  retain  the  volatile  constituent  whose 
loss  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crystallized  sulphate  of 
alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besides  water,  also  sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the 
loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may  be  guarded  against,  by  adding  to  the 
sulphate  an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quantity)  of  finely  pulverized^ 
recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of  lead.  But  the  addition  of  this  substance 
will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  fluoride  of  silicon  from  silicates  whea 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  {List,  ''Ann.  d.  Chemie  und  Pharm."  81,  189). 

The  amount  of  water  in  iodine  of  commerce  may  be  determined  by 
triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  drying  the  mixture  at  212°  F.  {BoUey,  Dingler's  "Polytechnic 
Journal,"  126,  39.) 

S.  TJie  Substance  contains  several  differently  combined  Equivalents  of  Water 
which  requires  different  Degrees  of  Temperature  for  Expulsion. 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath,  until 
their  weight  remains  stationary  ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oil-  or 
air-bath  to  temperatures  of  302°,  392^  or  482°  F.,  Ac,  successively; 
and  finally  heated  to  redness  over  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp. 

In  this  manner  differently  combined  equivalents  of  water  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  respective  quantities  correctly  estimated.  Thus, 
for  instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87  per  cent,  of 
water,  which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  282®  P.,  and  7-22  per  cent., 
which  escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  428®  and  500°  F.     It  is 
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ofteQ  advisable  to  assist  the  action  of  heat  by  rarefication  of  the  air. 
Thus  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  dried  in  vactio,  over  sulphuric  acid, 
loses  at  212''  F.  5  equivalents  of  water  ;  dried  in  the  air  at  269 -6*'  F.,  it 
loses  the  sixth,  and  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  the  seventh  equivalent  of 
water. 

§  36. 

h.   ESTIXATION  OF  WaTBB  BT  EXFULSION  AND  DiRECT  WeiOHIKO. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  substances  which,  upon 
ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  constituents,  which  cannot  be  retained 
even  bj  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  (e.^.  carbonic  acid,  oxygen) ; 
and  sometimes  also  to  control  and  verify  the  results  obtained  by  one  of 
the  methods  described  sub  a.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  expel 
the  water  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed 
water  in  an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  in  the  direct  way,  partly  by 
the  agency  of  some  hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight 
of  this  apparatus  represents  the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways  ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  : — 


Fig.  37. 

B  represents  a  gasometer  filled  with  air  ;  6  a  flask  half  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  ;  e  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calcium  tubes  j  J  is  a 
glass  tube  expanded  in  the  middle  into  a  bulb. 

The  substance  intended  for  examination  is  accurately  weighed  in  the 
perfectly  dry  tube  d,  which  is  then  connected  with  c  and  the  accurately 
weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o,  by  means  of  sound  and  well-dried 
perforated  oorks. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  opening  the  stop'Cock  e  a  little,  to 
allow  the  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  its  passage  through  b  and 
c,  to  pass  slowly  through  d;  the  tube  d  is  then  heated  to  beyond  tbe 
boiling-point  of  water,  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  at 
the  pointy  taking  care,  always,  not  to  bum  or  singe  the  cork ;  and 
finally,  the  bulb  d,  which  contains  the  substance,  is  exposed  to  a  low 
red  heat,  the  temperature  at  /  being  maintained  meanwhile  at  the  point 
indicated.     When  the  expulsion  of  tiie  water  has  been  accomplished^  the 
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air  is  allowed  to  pass  a  few  instants  longer  through  the  apparatus, 
which  is  then  disconnected,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o 
accurately  weighed  when  cold.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this 
tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water  originally  present  in  the  substance 
examined. 

The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  collectSi 
has  not  only  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the  condensed  water  as  to 
its  reaction  and  purity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  various  ways ;  thus,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  XJ  ;  a 
tube  of  the  same  form,  filled  with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  substituted  for  the  flask  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
an  aspirator  (Fig.  29)  joined  to  o,  for  the  gasometer. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
effected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  gaso- 
meter or  aspirator;  viz.,  the  substance  under  examination  may  be 
heated  to  redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  together  with  carbonate  oi 
lead,  since  the  carbonic  add  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves 
here  the  same  purpose  as  a  stream  of  air.  This  method  is  principally 
applied  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise 
would  volatilize  together  with  the  water ;  thus,  it  \b  applied,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  direct  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bisulphate 
of  potassa,  &a 


Fig.  88. 

Fig.  38  represents  the  apparatus  used  for  the  application  of  this  method. 

a  &  is  a  common  combustion  furnace ;  c  y^  a  tube  filled  from  e  to  d 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  which  has  fintt  been  heated  to  incipient  decom- 
])osition,  then  cooled  in  a  close  tube  ;  from  6^  to  e  is  placed  the  substance 
to  be  analysed,  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  from  e  to 
/again  pure  carbonate  of  lead  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  g,  being 
accurately  weighed,  is  connected  with  the  tube  ej*,  by  means  of  a  well- 
dried  peif orated  cork,/'. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  surrounding  the  tube  c/ with  red-hot 
charcoal,  advancing  from/*  towards  c;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which 
protrudes  from  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a  degree  of  heat 
which  barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All 
further  particulars  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
organic  elementary  analynis.  The  mixing  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  with 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  piece 
of  wire.     The  tube  c/  may  be  short  and  narrow. 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not,  how* 
ever,  yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described  in  §  35  are  inap- 
plicable ;  since  they  can  be  employed  with  success  only  if  the  substances 
escaping  along  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly 
condense  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  or  in  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube, 
or  one  filled  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
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might  be  used  instead.  Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  deter- 
miniog  the  amount  of  water  in  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  in  sulphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia*  With  substances  like  the  latter,  we  must  either  ha^e 
recourse  to  the  processes  of  organic  elementary  analysis^  or  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  the  indirect  estimation  of  the  water. 

§  37, 

3.  Solution  of  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  substance  under  examination.  This  operation 
is  simple  where  the  substance  to  be  analysed  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
direct  action  of  water^  or  acids,  or  alksdies,  iic.,  upon  it ;  but  it  is 
more  complicated  in  crises  where  we  have  to  operate  upon  substances 
requiring  fluxing  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  solution. 

When  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole  substance;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  separation  may,  in  such  cases,  be  effected,  in  the  most 
simple  and  expeditious  manner,  by  fche  successive  application  of  the 
different  solvents  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta^  may  be  readily 
and  accurately  separated  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  iirst  place,  the 
nitrate  of  potassa  with  water,  and  subsequently  the  carbonate  of  lime 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

§  38. 

a.  Direct  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  circum* 
stances,  either  in  beakers,  or  in  flasks  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  neces- 
sary,  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the 
water-bath  will  be  found  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire, 
or  the  sand-bath  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to  guard 
against  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this  would  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  loss  of  substance  from  spirting,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a 
sediment,  either  insoluble,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when 
heated  over  the  lamp,  often  spirt  even  at  temperatures  fiu:  short  of  the 
boiling-]X)int 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
so  tiiat  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  with  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  which,  after  the  solution  is  effected,  and 
the  gas  expelled  by  heating  on  the  water-bath,  must  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  with  the  washing  bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  concen^ 
trated  volatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the 
operation  should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask 
covered  with  a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the 
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application  of  too  high  a  temperature  be  carefully  avoided.  The  opera^ 
tion  should  always  be  conducted  also  under  a  hood  or  chimney,  with 
proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  escaping  acid  vapors.  In  my  own 
laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose  the  following  simple  contrivance  : 
a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a  convenient  position,  leads  from  the 
working  table  through  the  wall  or  the  window-frame  into  the  open  air. 
The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  connected  with  one  of  the  mouths  of  a 
two-necked  bottle,  which  contains  a  little  water.  The  other  mouth  of 
the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle;  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  enters 
the  bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water.  The  solution-flask  being 
now  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  or  an  india-rubber  cap,  bearing 
a  glass  tube,  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber,  with  the  bent 
tube  in  the  double-necked  bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  carried 
out  of  the  laboratory  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  operator; 
moreover,  no  receding  of  the  vapors  upon  cooling  need  be  appre- 
hended. Instead  of  conveying  the  vapors  away  through  a  tube  lead- 
ing into  the  open  air,  a  conical  glass- tube  filled  with  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  which  are  moistened  with  water  or  solution  of  carbouate  of  soda, 
may  be  put  over  the  second  mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I, 
however,  prefer  the  other  method.  In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to 
conduct  the  escaping  vapors  into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has 
been  effected,  make  the  water  recede  by  withdrawing  the  lamp,  since 
this  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  dilute  the  solution  ;  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  guard  against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in 
consequence  of  an  accidentfd  refrigeration  of  the  solution  flask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  solution-flask ;  in 
some  cases,  the  air  may  be  expelled  also,  by  simply  first  introducing  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  soda  into  the  flask  containing  the  substance  to  be 
dissolved  and  an  excess  of  acid. 

§  39. 
6.  Solution,  preceded  by  Fluxing. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  solutions  of  alkalies, 
usually  require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis. 
Substances  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths^  chrome  ironstone,  &c., 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have  already 
been  treated  upon  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work.  The 
special  method  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will  be  described 
hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  analysis  of  silicates,  and  in  the  proper 
place ;  as  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  process,  with  its  various  modi- 
fications,  cannot  well  be  given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
j)articular  circumstances  of  the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with  a  common 
gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's*  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used 
with  advantage. 

*  Grifliii,  Bunhili-row,  supplies  these  lamps. 
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§40. 

4.  Conversion  of  the  dissolved  Substance  into  a  ponderable 

Form. 

The  ooDTenion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form 
adi4>ted  for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporation  or  by  preci- 
piUUion,  The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases 
where  the  substance  the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain 
either  exists  already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  deter- 
mination of  its  weight,  or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evapora- 
tion in  conjunction  with  some  re-agent  The  solution  must,  moreover, 
contain  the  substance  unmixed,  or^  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies 
as  are  expelled  by  evaporation  or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
amoQut  of  sulphate  of  soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that 
substance  may  be  ascertained  by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  contained  in  a  solution  had  always  better  be  converted 
into  chloride  of  potassium,  by  mixing  the  fluid  with  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  evaporating  the  mixture. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  substance  in 
solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  state  or  combination  in  which 
it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum. 

§41. 

a.  Evaporation. 

• 

In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharmaceutical  or  technico-chemical 
purposes  the  principal  object  to  be  considered  is  saving  of  time  and  fuel ; 
but  in  evaporating  processes 
in  quantitative  analytical  re- 
searches this  is  merely  a  sub- 
ordinate pointy  and  the  analyst 
has  to  direct  his  principal  care 
and  attention  to  the  means  of 
guarding  against  loss  or  con- 
tamination of  the  substance 
operated  upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evapo- 
ration is  when  we  have  to 
coneefUraU  a  cleetrjltiid,  urUJ^ 
atU  carrying  the  process  to 
dryness.  To  effect  this  object, 
the  fluid  is  poured  into  a  ba^in 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  at 
least  one-third  more  than  the 
quantity  of  fluid  to  be  ope- 
rated on.  Heat  is  then  applied 
by  placing  the  basin  either  on 
the  water-bath  or  sand-bath, 
or  on  a  common  stove,  or  over 
the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit- 
lamp,  care  being  taken  always 
to  guard  against  actual  ebulli- 
tion, as  this  invariably  and 
unavoidably  leads  to  loss  in 
form  of  small  drops  of  fluid 


Fig.  39. 
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Bpirtdtig  out.  Evaporation  over  a  ga»-  or  Bpirit-lamp,  when  conducted 
with  proper  care,  ia  an  expeditious  and  cleanly  procem.  Butuvn's 
gaa-lamp  (see  Fig.  39),  which  has  already  been  deaaribed  in  the  "Quali- 
tative Aiialfein,'*  may  be  used  moat  advantageouBly  in  operations  of  this 
kind  ;  a  little  wire-gauie  cap,  looBcly  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  the  lamp, 
is  B,  material  improrement.  By  means  of  tbie  simple  arraagement  it 
is  easy  to  produce  even  the  smallest  flame,  without  the  least  apprehen- 
iiion  of  ignition  of  the  gas  within  the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
operator  happens  to  posMss  a  Beindorf,  or  other  sidiilarly-constracted 
steam  apparatus,  the  evaporating-diah,  or  pan,  may  be  placed  simply 
into  one  of  the  openings  corresponding  to  its  siz&  Otherwise  reoonrM 
must  be  had  to  the  water-bath  illustrated  by  Fig.  40. 

The  engraving  represents  a  basin  made  of 
strong  sheet  copper.    This  basin  is  half  filled 
with    water,   which  is    kept  boiling  over  the 
flame   of  a  gas-,   spirit-,  or   oil-lamp.     Rings 
adapted  to  the  different  sizea  of  the  evapora- 
ting-dishes  serve  to  receive  the  latter.      The 
diameter  of  the  vessel  from  a  to  6  should  be 
fVom  IS  to  18  centimetres. 
It    will  occasionally  happen    that    the    water    in     the   hath    com- 
pletely evaporates  without  the  operator  being  aware   of  it ;  this  is  a 
great  incon Yemen ce,  as  it  will  often  occur,  in  such  cases,  that  residues 
are  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  desirable  j  that  concentrated  solutions 
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spirt,  Ac.     I  have,  therefore,  lately  constructed,  for  my  own  laboratory, 
a  water-bath  with  constant  level  (see  Fig.  41). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  zinc  vessel,  a  b  e  d,lO  centimetres  high, 
13  centimetres  in  diameter ;  this  is  .connected  with  the  water-bath> 
y,  by  means  of  india-rubber,  6,  and  a  copper  tube,  /  A  bottle, 
hikly  made  of  sheet  zinc,  and  filled  with  water,  is  inverted  into 
the  vessel  abed;  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bottle  measures 
17  centimetres  in  height,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  3  centimetres ;  the 
true  orifice  of  the  bottle,  which  is  15  mm.  wide,  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  neckj  this  orifice  is  closed  by  a  vklve,  m.  Upon  inverting  the 
bottle  into  ab  ed,  the  wire  it,  striking  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
pushes  open  the  valva  By  raising  or  lowering  the  pillar-support  (^ 
upon  which  the  vessel  a  6c <f  rests,  it  is  easy  to  establish  any  desired 
level  in  ^,  which  will  remain  unaltered  so  long  as  there  is  any 
water  left  in  the  bottle.  The  tube  /  is  bent  downward  in  the  water- 
bath  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  eva|X)ration  in  a  private 
room,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against  any  occurrence  tending  to 
suspend  minute  particles  of  dust,  dec,  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very 
difficult  task  to  keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean ;  and  he  may,  therefore, 
safely  leave  ^e  dishes,  or  pans,  uncovered,  which,  in  that  case,  is  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding.*  But  in  a  large  laboratory,  frequented  by 
many  people,  or  in  a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal 
fires  are  burning,  the  greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evapo- 
rating fluid  from  contamination  by  duat  or  ashes. 

For  this  purpose  the.  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into 
a  triangular  shape  (Fig.  21)  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
a  sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread  over  it,  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  glass  rod  laid  across,  the 
latter  again  being  kept  from  rolling  down  by 
the  slightly  turned  up  ends,  a  and  bf  of  the 
triangle.  Fig.  42. 

The  best  way,  however,  is  the  following : — 
Take  two  small  thin  wooden  hoops  (Fig.  43),  one  of  which  fits  loosely 
in  the  other ;  spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  push  the  larger  one  over  it.     This  forms 
a  cover  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and, 
whilst  in  no  way  intenfering  with  the  operation, 

it  completely  protects  ihe  evaporating  fluid  from'  

particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air,  and  may  be  p*    ^3 

readily  taken  off;   the  paper  cannot  dip  into 
the  fluid  j  the  cover  lasts  a  long  time,  and  may,  moreover,  at  any  time  be 
eaaOy  renewed.  • 

*  In  my  own  labontoiy,  evaporating  processes  in  qnantitatiTeTeseardies  areoondncted 
in  tepsimte  elosete.  Those  closets  are  the  beet,  the  floor  and  roof  of  which  are  con- 
stmeied  of  alahs  of  sandstone,  aod  the  walls  of  bricks,  lined  with  gypenm  cement, 
properly  smoothed.  At  the  topmost  part  of  the  back  wall  is  a  horizontal  channel  of 
snflkient  width,  which  at  a  riiort  distance  opens  into  a  separate  Russian  chimney. 
No  fire  mnst  ever  be  made  under  this  chimney  ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  it 
plaeed  qaite  dose  to  another  chimney,  kept  constantly  warm  by  some  sonrce  of  heat, 
that  of  the  steam  apparatus,  for  instauoe,  as  this  will,  in  that  case,  aerve  also  to 
keep  warm  the  Russian  chimney,  which  is  intended  to  carry  off  the  rapor.  The 
front  wall  of  the  eTaporating  closet  is  formed  of  sandstone  pillars  eighteen  decimetrea 
Jiigh,  in  which  are  fitted  sliding-windows  with  wooden  frames. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering  paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &&,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just  described  used 
over  evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  acid  vapors,  would  in- 
fallibly dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  'the  solution  dripping  down  into  the 
•evaporating  fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  to  use  only  such  filtering  paper  as  has  been  freed  by  washing 
from  the  presence  of  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  efiected  also  in 
glass  flasks  ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  gas- 
or  spirit-lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
In  oases  where  the  operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire, 
it  is  the  safest  way,  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire  gauze.  Gentle  ebullition 
of  the  fluid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  flask 
guards  effectively  against  risk  of  loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid. 
'  The  evaporation  of  fluids  containing  an  insoluble  sediment  is  best 
iconducted  on  the  water-bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  guard  against  loss  fi'om 
spirting,  occasioned  by  slight  explosions  of  steam  bubbles,  arising  from 
iihe  sediment  impeding  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  Still  there  re- 
mains another,  though  less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evaporation  in 

a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position  over 
the  flame,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  44.  In  this 
process,  the  flame  is  made  to  play  upon  the 
crucible  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Wliere  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  to  ab- 
solute  dryness,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  ope- 
ration should  always,  if  possible,  be  termi- 
nated on  the  water-bath.  In  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  precludes 
the  application  of  the  water-bath,  the  object 
in  view  may  often  be  most  readily  attained 
by  heating  the  contents  of  the  evaporating- 
dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected  by  placing 
the  dish  in  a  proper  position  in  a  drying 
case,  or  closet,  of  which  the  upper  plate  is 
heated  by  a  flame  (that  of  the  water-  or 
sand-bath)  passing  over  it 
Fig.  44.  In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied 

from  the  bottom,  a  method  must  be  chosen 
which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and  ready  regulation  of  the  heat. 

An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;*  the  apparatus  illustrated 
in  Fi^.  40  may  be  used,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  nofention,  that  this 
mode  of  application  will  in  the  end  seriously  injure  it  If  the  operation 
has  to  be  conducted  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be  placed 
high  above  the  flame  ;  best  on  wire  gauze,  since  this  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of  the  sand-bath  is 
objectionable  here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we  cannot  reduce  the 
heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desirable.  But  no  matter  which  method  or 
apparatus  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of  them :  that  the 

•  Taylor's  air-bath  Trill  be  found  very  uaefuL 
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operator  must  watch  the  process,  £rom  the  moment  that  the  residue 
begins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by  reducing  the  heat,  and 
breaking  the  pellicles  and  crusts  which  form  on  the  surfEuse,  with  a 
glass  rod,  or  a  platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Sdtline  solutions  that  have  a  tendency ^  upon  their  evctporcUion,  to  cucend 
along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the  brim  of 
the  latter,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance, 
should  be  heated  from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that 
means  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
instantaneous  evaporation  of  the  ascending  liquid^  preventing  thus  its 
overflowing  the  brim.  The  inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however, 
be  obviated  also,  in  most  cases,  by  covering  the  brim,  and  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of 
tallow,  thus  diminishing  the  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  the 
vtflseL 

In  the  case  of  liqtiids  evohtTig  gas  btMUs  upon  evaporcUingf  particular 
caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest  way 
is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker-glass 
covered  with  an  evaporating  dish ;  the  latter  is  removed  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the  fluid  that  may  have  spirted 
up  against  it,  is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  washing- 
bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to  be  conducted  in  the  common  way,  in 
a  dishy  a  rather  capacious  one  should  be  selected,  and  a  very  moderate 
d^ree  of  heat  applied  at  first,  and  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly 


If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  toith  exclusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  with 
a  long  tube  fixed  into  it,  reaching  down  to  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid,' 
and  through  which  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas  is  transmitted. 

The  respeetvw  matericUs  of  the  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed. 
Many  rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  analytical  pr<>- 
cefisea  may  arise  simply  from  the  evaporated  liquid  having  dissolved 
particles  of  the  materi^  of  the  evaporating  vessel ;  this  must^  of  course, 
lead  also  to  great  errors  in  the  restdts  of  the  analysis 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to  a  new 
and  searching  investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Notes  and  Blxperi- 
ments,  1 — 4),  of  which  I  will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  flasks  of  Bohe- 
mian glass,  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that  material  This  is 
owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates  ;  the  particles  dissolved  consist 
chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in  combination  with  silicic  acid. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  containing 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  exercise 
a  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain 
(Berlin  dishes)  Lb  much  less  aflected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids 
also  exercise  a  much  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on 
glass ;  the  quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass ; 
dilute  aoidfly  though  exercising  no  very  powerful  solvent  action  on 
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porcelain,  yet  attack  that  material  more  strongly  tban  glass.  It  resnlts 
from  these  data^  that  in  analyses  pretending  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
platinum  and  silver  dishes  should  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is 
present  in  the  fluid,  or  can  be  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process  of 
evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  may  safely  be  evaporated 
in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  residue.  Silver 
vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evaporate  acid  fluids  nor  liquids  con- 
taining alkaline  sulphides  ;  but  they  are  admirably  suited  for  evapora- 
ting solutions  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  as  well  as  of  most 
neutitd  salts. 

§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  upon  the  evapo- 
ration of  fluids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in  water ; 
those  which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
paragraph  (Precipitation).  Residues  are  generally  weighed  in  the  same 
vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  has  been  completed,  for  which  purpose 
platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  provided  with 
light  covers,  or  large  platinum  crucibles,  are  best  adapted,  since  they  are 
lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 
.  However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  too 
large  for  so  small  a  vessel,  and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  concentrate 
the  liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  to  terminate  the  operation  after- 
wards in  the  smaller  weighing  vessel. 

In  transferring  the  fluid  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  vessel,  the  lip 
of  the  former  is  slightly  greased,  and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a 
glass  rod.     (See  Fig.  45). 

Finally  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a 
washing-botUe,  until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves 
no  longer  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  platinum 
knife.  When  the  fluid  has  thus  been  transferred 
to  the  weighing  vessel,  the  'evaporation  is  com- 
pleted on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residuary 
substance  finally  exposed  to  a  red-heat,  always 
provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this  process. 
For  this  piurpoee  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid 
of  thin  platinum,  or  a  thin  glass  plate,  and  then 
Fis  45.  placed   high    over   the     flame    of   a    lamp,     and 

heated  very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may 
still  adhere  to  the  substance  is  expelled ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed 
to  a  stronger,  and  finally  to  a  red-heat.  Where  a  glass  plate  is 
used  to  cover  the  vessel,  this  must,  of  course,  be  first  removed  before 
the  application  of  red-heat  can  be  resorted  to.  The  dish  is  then 
allowed  to  cool;  if  the  contents  are  liable  to  absorb  water,  the  pro- 
cess of  cooUng  must  be  conducted  under  a  bell-glass,  over  a  vessel 
containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Fig.  22.)  After  cool- 
ing, the  covered  dish  is  weighed  with  its  contenta  When  operating 
upon  substances  which  decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  advisable  to  expose  them — after  their  removal  from  the 
water-bath,  and  previously  to  the  application  of  a  naked  flame — ^to  a 
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temperatnre  somewhat  above  212^F.,  either  in  the  air-bath,  or  on  a  sand- 
bath,  or  on  a  common  stove. 

If  the  residae  deee  not  admit  of  the  apftlieation  of  a  red^heat,  as  is  the 
ease,  forinatanee,  with  organic  substances,  ammoniacal  salts,  &&,  the  re- 
siduary mass  is  simply  dried,  at  a  temperatnre  auited  to  its  nature.  In 
maoy  oases,  the  temperature  of  the  water^-bath  is  sufficiently  hig^h  for 
this  purpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  for  instance ;  in 
others,  the  air-bath  or  oil^bath  must  be  resorted  ta  (See  §  29  and  §  30.) 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  desiccation  must  be  continued  until  the 
sabstance  ceases  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution  in  weight,  after  renewed 
exposure  to  heat,  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  dish  should 
iDvariably  be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighiug. 

If^  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of  which  we  want 
to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  a  salt  of 
ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  analytical 
prooeHS,  I  prefer  the  following  method.  The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly 
dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  212''  F.  The  dry  mass  is 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula,  tran^erred  to  a  small  glass 
dish,  which  is  put  aside  for  a  time  under  a  desiccator.  The  last 
traces  of  the  salt  left  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large 
dish  are  rinsed  off  with  a  little  water  into  the  smaller  dish,  or  the  lai^e 
eracible,  iu  which  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  dry  contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the 
residue  in  the  weighing  dish  or  crumble :  the  ammonia  salts  are  now 
expelled  by  the  application  of  a  red-heat,  and  the  residuary  fixed 
salts  finally  weighed.  Should  some  traces  of  the  saline  mass  adhere 
to  the  smaller  glass  dish,  they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to 
the  weighing  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  some  other  salt  of  ammonia,  as  the  moistening  again  witih  water  would 
involve  an  almost  certain  loss  of  substance. 

§43 

6.  Pbecipitatiok. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more  frequently 
than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert  substances  into 
forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  separate 
them  from  one  another.  The  principal  intention  in  precipitation,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  quantitative  estimations,  is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solu- 
tion into  a  form  in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present. 
The  result  will,  therefore,  oasteris  paribus,  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more 
the  precipitated  body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases  where 
a  substance  may  be  precipitated  in  several  different  forms,  possessing  all 
the  same  degree  of  insolubility,  t?uU  form  will  be  the  least  liable  to  loi$s 
in  which  the  smallest  amount  of  liquid  is  required. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  cireumstances  do 
not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most 
insoluble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  baryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as 
sulphate  than  as  carbonate ;  secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  precipitates  that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present, 
we  must  endeavor  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  far  as  practicable, 
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by  evaporation  ;  thus  a  dilute  solution  of  strontia  should  be  concentrated, 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in 
the  liquid  present,  but  altogether  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into 
which  the  former  may  be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or 
other,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the 
menstruum.  Thus,  for  instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to 
induce  complete  precipitation  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium, 
chloride  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  &o. ;  thus  again,  the  basic  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous 
menstruum  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  latter,  &c. 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
where  the  precipitate  requires  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with  the 
menstruum,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due 
regard  always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  (see  Evaporation, 
§41,  at  the  end). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, is  effected  either  by  decanUUion  or  JUtration,  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the 
precipitate  is  completely  formed.  To  determine  this  most  important 
point,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates 
must  be  attained,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  in  the  third  section. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. This  rule  applies  more  particularly  to  crystalline,  pulverulent^ 
and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy  and  flooculent  precipitates, 
more  particularly  when  thrown  down  by  boiling,  may  often  be  filtered 
off  immediately.  However,  we  must  observe  here,  that  ail  general  rules, 
in  this  respect,  are  of  very  limited  application. 

§44. 

a.  Separatioit  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid  that 
the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  clear ;  or  drawn  off  with  a 
syphon,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  of 
the  precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  long  time,  decantation  is  resorted 
to  for  its  separation ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  chloride  of 
silver,  metallic  mercury,  &o. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care  ; 
it  is  necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and 
complete  subsidence  of  the  precipitate;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  heating  the  precipitate  with  its  menstruum 
will  produce  the  desired  effect.  Nevertheless,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  simple  application  of  heat  will  not  cause  the  precipi- 
tate  to  subside  so  speedily  and  completely  as  may  be  desirable  ^ 
in  some  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  instance,  agitation  of  the 
fluid  must  be  resorted  to  ;  in  other  cases,  some  re-agent  or  other  is  to 
be  added — ^hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mcsr- 
eury,  &c     We  shall  have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  sectioa. 
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to  discuas  this  point  more  fn\\j,  when  we  shall  also  treat  of  the 
▼easels  hest  adapted  for  the  performance  of  this  process  in  its  various 
modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities 
of  the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be 
detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  if  not 
already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is 
poured  off  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then,  according  to 
its  nature,  either  simply  dried,  or  heated  to  redness. 

A  £u*  laiger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
separated  by  decantation  than  is  the  case  with  those  washed  upon 
filters,  the  former  process  can  be  expected  to  yield  ctccurate  results  only 
in  cases  where  the  precipitates  are  aJbaolutdy  insoluble.  For  the  same 
reasons,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  in  cases  where,  besides 
the  amount  of  the  precipitated  sul»stance,  we  have  to  determine  the 
amount  of  other  constituents  contained  in  the  decanted  fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be*  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  no  longer  contains  the 
minutest  trace  of  the  precipitated  substance;  if,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  not  a  trace 
of  precipitate  is  to  be  discovered,  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  away,  except, 
of  course,  it  should  happen  to  be  required  for  other  purposes ;  but  if 
a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this  had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the 
we^^t  added  to  the  gross  amount ;  the  precipitate  may,  in  such  cases,  be 
sepamted  from  the  supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

§  45. 

/}.  Separation  of  Precipitates  bt  FiLtRATiON. 

This  operation  is  re;iorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by  mere 
washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign  particles  adhering  to  it.  Where 
this  ia  not  the  case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitates, hydrate  of  alumina  for  instance,  the  combined  operations  of 
decantation  and  filtration  are  resorted  to  (§  48). 

aa.  Filtering  Apparatus. 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclusively 
effected  by  means  of  paper  filters  supported  upon  glass  funnels. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  selected ;  plaited  filters  are 
only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Good  filtering  paper  must  possess  the  three  following  properties  : — 1.  It 
must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ;  2.  It  must  filter  rapidly ; 
and  3.  It  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  admixture  of  inorganic 
bodies^  but  more  especially  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline 

fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully 
answering  these  conditions.  The  best  is  Stvedish  JUterlng  paper;  it 
bears  the  name,  J.  H,  Munktell,  in  the  watermark^  and  even  this  answers 
the  purpose  only  so  far  as  the  first  two  conditions  are  concerned,  but  is 
by  no  means  sufficiently  pure  for  very  accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves 
IL  P  * 
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upon  incineration  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash,*  and  yields  to  acids  percep- 
tible traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.     It  is  always 
advisable,  therefore,  to  treat  even  the  Swedish  filtering  paper,  when 
intended  for  use  in  minute  and  accurate  investigations,  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  free  it  from  inorganic  matter ;  after  this 
process,  the  paper  is  carefully  washed  with  water,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
acid,   and  dried.      In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering  paper,   the  best 
way  to  perform  this  operation,  is  to  place  the  ready  cut  filters,  either 
singly,  or  several  together,  in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if 
intended  for  immediate  filtration  ;  they  are  then  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  one   part  of  pure  hydrochloric   acid  with  two  parts    of 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  act  on  them  for  about  ten  minutes ;  after 
this,  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  carefully  removed  by  washing  the  filters 
in  the  funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water.     The  funnel  being  then 
covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges,  is  put  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  filters  are  dry. 

Keady-cut  filters  of  various  sizes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 
Filters  are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or  by 
Mohr^a  filter-pattern  (Fig.  46),  which  consists  of  a  quadrant  made  of 

tin  plate,  A,  the  straight  sides  of 
which  have  a  rim  tum^  up  to  the 
height  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  the  papers,  properly  folded, 
with  the  edges  at  a  right  angle, 
are  put  into  this,  and  a  flat  piece 
of  tin-plate  of  the  same  form,  B, 
is  placed  over  them.  The  outer 
Fig.  40,  edge   of  the  paper  is  then   cut, 

with  the  scissors,  to  the  pattern. 
Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  perfectly  circular  and  of  equal  si2e. 

Several  pairs  of  tin  plates  of  various  sizes  (3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  and  8  cen- 
timetre radius)  should  be  procui-ed  for  this  purpose.  The  filter  ought 
always  to  be  sufilciently  large  to  afford  room  for  double  the  quantity  of 
precipitate  remaining  on  it  after  the  filtration  of  the  fluid. 

The  funnels  used  for  filtration  should  be  quite  even,  and  not  bulge  at 
the  sides ;  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60^  Glass  is  the 
most  suitable  material  for  them. 

The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  funnel ;  the  best  way  is 
to  select  filters  the  respective  I'adii  of  which  are  one  or  two  lines  shorter 
than  those  of  the  funnels  into  which  they  are  to  be  inserted. 

The  filter  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper  fit 
closely  to  the  side  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water,  which 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  neck,  but  must,  on  no  account,  be  poured 
off  by  inverting  the  funnel. 

The  stands  shown  in  Figs.  47  and  48  complete  the  apparatus  for 
filtering. 

The  stand  in  Fig.  47  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
larger  funnels,  and  should  therefore  be  made  a  little  more  solid  than  that 
in  Fig.  48,  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  funnels  of  smaller  size. 

The  stands  are  made  of  solid  hard  wood.     The  arm  holding  the  funnel 

*  Plantamowr  found  the  Mh  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  to  eonsist  of  63*28  silicic 
acid,  12-83  lime,  6*21  magneeia,  2*94  alumina^  and  13*92  Beequioiude  of  iron,  ia  100 
parte. 
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or  fbimels  must  slide  easily  np  and  down ;  but  the  screw,  when  tightened, 
rnoBt  retain  it  firmlj  in  position.  The  holes  intended  for  the  reception 
of  the  funnels^  must  be  cut  sloping  conically  downwards,  to  keep  the 


Fig.  47. 
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Fig.  48. 


funnels  steadily  in  their  place.     The  arm  h  (Fig.  47)  serves  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  washing-bottle. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved  about 
without  interfering  with  the  operation. 

§46. 
56.  Rules  to  bb  obsebved  in  the  Fbocess  of  Filtbation. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  precipitates 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  particles  of  the  precipitate  passing  through 
the  pores  of  the  filter.  But  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  fine  pul- 
verulent precipitates,  it  is  generally  neceaaary  and  always  adviaahUy  to 
let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the  supernatant  liquid,  before 
proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  Substances  which 
have  been  precipitated  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered  before  cooling 
(provided  always  there  be  no  objection  to  this  course),  since  hot  fluids 
ran  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some  precipitates 
have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  pores  of  the  filter  along  with 
the  fluid  ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances*  by  modifying  the 
latter.  Thus  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
passes  rather  easily  through  the  filter — the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  the  filtration  of  a  precipitate,  that  he 
has  taken  too  small  a  filter  to  hold  the  precipitate  conveniently,  and  so 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  properly  washed,  he  had  better  use  an  addi- 
tional filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  Uie  two. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but  always 
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down  a  glass  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45  ;  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel 
firom  which  the  fluid  is  poured  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with 
tallow.*  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the  sides 
■  of  the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion  loss  by  splash- 
ing. In  cases  where  the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  off,  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  the  precipitate,  the  glass  rod  must  not  be  placed,  during 
the  intervals^  into  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate ;  but  it  may  con- 
veniently be  put  into  a  dean  glass,  which  is  finally  rinsed  with  water 
upon  the  filter. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  or  in  beakers  or  dishes, 
according  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended.  Strict 
care  should  be  taken  to  guide  the  drops  of  fluid  filtering  through,  down 
the  side  of  the  receiving  vessel ;  tliey  should  never  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  centre  of  the  filtrate,  since  this  again  might  occasion 
loss  by  splashing.  The  best  method  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  47,  viz., 
to  rest  the  beak  of  the  funnel  against  the  upper  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the  vessel  receiving 
the  filtrate ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  in- 
dispensable to  cover  both  the  funnel  and  the  receiving  vessel.  Thb  is 
best  effected  with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass ;  a  small  aperture  for  the 
tube  of  the  funnel  is  cut  out  at  the  edge  of  the  plates  intended  to  cover 
the  receiving  vessel ; — ^plates  perforated  in  the  centre  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose! 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have. been  transferred  to  the  filter,  and 
the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been  washed  repeatedly 
with  water  (which,  of  course,  is  also  poured  upon  the  filter),  it  happens 
generally  that  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  remain  adhering  to 
the  vessel,  which  cannot  be  remoted  with  the  glass  rod.  From  helpers 
or  dishes,  these  particles  may  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  a  feather 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plumules, 
leaving  only  a  small  piece  at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  perfectly 
straight.  From  flasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which  are 
not  of  an  adhesive  nature,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  water 
into  the  flask,  held  inverted  over  the  fi/nnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  washing-bottle  shown  in  Fig.  50,  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  dipping 
in  the  water  being  turned  upward  ins^ad  of  downward  as  in  the  en- 
gi*aving.  If  the  minute  adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be 
removed  by  mechanical  means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstruum 
must  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  i*e-precipitation.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  where  we  have  to  deal  with  substances  for  which  we  possess 
no  solvent,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance,  we  must  avoid  pre- 
cipitating in  vessels  from  which  the  precipitate  cannot  be  readily  and 
completely  removed  by  mechanical  means. 

§47. 

cc.  Washing  Precipitates. 
After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we 

*  The  tallow  for  this  purpose  may  coiiTenientlj  be  kept  in  a  small  glass  tube,  corked 
at  one  end,  and  fitted  with  a  piston,  by  means  of  which  the  tallow  is  pushed  forward  in 
proportion  as  it  is  required  fojr  use. 
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iiBTe  next  to  perform  the  operation  of  waahing  j  this  U'  effected  by  means 
of  a  washing-bottle,  such  as  Figs.  49 — 51  represent 

I  prefer  the  one  illoatiated  in  Fig.  60.  The  handle  serves  to  render 
its  nse  more  easy  and  oonvenient,  more  particnlarly  in  washing  with  hot 
water;  it  ia  made  of  wood,  and  fastened  to  the  bottle  with  wire.  If 
you  wish  to  dispense  with  a  handle  to  the  washing-bottle,  a  sufficiently 
thick  coil  of  string  wound  round  the  nook  will  ansver  the  purpose  almost 
equally  welL 


?ig.  *9. 


Pig.  60. 


Care  mnat  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  ns  too  im- 
petuous &  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 

In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  care  and 
eantion,  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  ^g.  51  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
well. 

The  oonstmotion  of  this  apparatus  does  not  require 
much  explaining.  The  point  a  is  drown  out  at  the  end, 
and  nipped  oft  When  the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies 
ft  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  are 
washed  most  expeditiously  with  hot  water,  provided 
alwftyM  there  be  no  specdal  reason  against  its  use. 
The  washing-bottle  shown  in  Fig.  60  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  where  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  has  to 
be  oontinned  very  long,  we  employ  sometimes  bottles 
of  a  peculiar  constniotion,  which  saves  the  trouble  of 
repeated  application.  Figs.  62  and  63  show  washing- 
bottles  of  this  description. 

It  will  at  once  be  clearly  apparent  from  the  engravingB 
that  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both.  There  is  only  this 
diflarence  between  them,  that  in  62  the  two  tubes  are  joined  together  in 
one  piece,  whilst  in  63  they  are  aeparote.  The  construction  of  62isBome- 
whftt  more  difficult  of  illnstration  than  tfaat  of  63.  A  brief  exposition  of 
the  principle  will  clearly  show  this.  Fig.  64  represents  the  cork  with 
the  tubes  apart  from  the  bottle.  The  arrangement  is  so  coutrived  that  no 
water  emu  flow  out  of  the  bottle  upon  simple  inversion ;  but  it  begins 
to  flow  immediately  upon  bringing  the  finger,  or  a  small  piece  of  paper,  or 
some  other  substance,  in  ooataot  withtbe  water  in  the  point  c ;,  the  water 


Fig.  SI. 
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will  now  run  ont  in  ft  oontinoons  jet,  whilnt  air  pasaes  into  the  bottle 
through  the  tube  06;  the  e£Bux  of  the  water  stope  the  moment  the  finger 
or  piece  of  paper,  Sk.,  is  remored  f^m  c 


Fig.  E2.  Fig.  58.  Tig.  6*. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  for  the  proper  conatmction  and  use  of  this 
washing  appamtuB,  that  the  student  should  possess  a  clear  and  oorrect 
notion  of  the  principle  upon  which  its  action  depends.  I  will,  there- 
fore, here  briefly  explain  this  principla  In  the  first  place,  the  non-efflux 
of  water  &om  c  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  occupying  the  apace  between  the  lines  e/ and  jr&  >b  not  , 
altogether,  but  nearly  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  capillary  at- 
traction which  the  tube  a  b  exercises  upon  the  fiuid  ; — in  the  second  place, 
the  efflux  of  water  from  0  enaoing  upon  its  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  body  to  which  it  may  adhere,  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
water  column  /  h,  assisted  as  it  is  now  by  the  power  of  adhesion  of  the 
moistened  body,  oTereoming  the  capillary  attraction  in  a  £.  If  the  point 
0  is  put  comptotely  under  water,  the  efflux  will  lll(ewise  cease,  since  thia 
shortens  the  columnyA.  If  the  tube  ^  e  is  lowered,  boss  to  place  c  below 
g  h,  the  water  will  fiow  iuoesaantly,  the  pressure  of  the  incrrased  culuma 
of  water  overcoming  by  itself  the  capillary  attraction  in  a  b.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  c  <j  is  moved  upwards,  the  pressure  of  the  oolumn/A, 
together  wiUi  the  force  of  adhraiou  of  the  substance  in  oontftct  with  it, 
will  no  longer  be  sufflciently  powerful  to  overcome  the  capillary  attraction 
in  a  b,  and  consequently  no  vrater  will  flow  out.  It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived Irom  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  construction  of  the 
tube  in  52  offers  some  difflculties,  since  it  ia  not  by  any  means  easy  to 
fit  e  eza«({y  at  the  required  distance  from  the  point  where  the  tube 
ab  ia  united  to  c  d  In  03,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tube  c  d  requires 
simply  to  be  turned  upward  and  downward  until  the  desired  point  is  at- 
tained. In  the  construction  of  the  latter  apparatus,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  aperture  a  of  a  &  be  situated  somewhat  higher  than  (  : 
if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  water  will  be  forced  out  with  every  bubble 
of  air  passing  through  the  tube  ;  moreover,  d  must  abut  somewhat  higher 
than  b,  or,  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  water  ceases  to  close  b,  the  re- 
mainder will  flow  out  in  a  continuous  stream. 

The  process  of  washing  by  means  of  either  of  these  battles  ia  eeuly 
performed.  The  bottle  is  placed  inverted  into  the  aperture  contrived 
for  its  reception  in  the  second  arm  of  the  filter-stand  (see  i^g.  47,  b),  and 
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kept  suspended  above  the  fonnel  in  such  a  manner  that  cji4St  dips  under 
the  surface  of  the  fluid.  If  the  apparatus  is  well  arranged,  the  water  will 
now  flow  out  of  c  in  the  same  quantity  as  it  runs  off  through  the  funneL 

To  use,  instead  of  these  washing-bottles,  narrow-necked  flasks,  inverted 
directlj  into  the  funnel,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  cases  where  it  is  in« 
tended  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  precipitated  substance ; 
since  the  ascending  bubbles  of  air  would  invariably  carry  minute  particles 
of  the  precipitate  up  into  the  flask. 

Care  should  be  taken,  whilst  washing  the  precipitate,  no  matter 
whether  with  or  without  a  washing  apparatus,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  channels  in  it,  through  which  the  water  might  flow  without  per- 
liading  the  whole  mass  of  the  substance.  If  such  channels  have  formed, 
the  precipitate  must  be  carefully  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  platinum 
spatula^  As  the  use  of  washing-bottles  tends  to  favor  the  formation 
of  channels  in  precipitates  in  course  of  washing,  it  has  of  late  been 
less  employed,  in  the  case  of  precipitates  difficult  to  wash,  the  process 
described  in  §  48  being  resort^  to  in  preference. 

The  operation  of  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all 
soluble  matter  has  been  removed ;  whether  this  has  been  eflected,  may 
generally  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  a  drop  of  the  last  washings 
upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  whether  or  not  this  leaves  a 
residue.  But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insolubla 
in  water  (sulphate  of  strontia,  for  instance),  recourse  mu2)t  be  had  to 
more  special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 

The  operation  of  washing  precipitates  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  analytical  chemist ;  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  im))erfect  washing  of  a  precipitate  must  materially  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  The  operation  should,  therefore,  never  be  deemed 
concluded  on  a  mere  impression  to  that  effect  which  the  operator 
may  be  led  to  entertain  ;  the  information  elicited  by  the  application  of 
the  appropriate  test  or  tests  alone  can  safely  be  relied  on. 

§  48. 
SspABATioir  OF  PRECiprrATES  BT  Decaktation  akd  Filtbatiok 

COMBIITED. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  from  their  gelatinous  nature,  or 
from  an  admixture  of  certain  salts  that  have  been  thrown  down  along 
with  them,  appear  to  oppose  insuperable  or,  at  all  events,  considerable 
obstacles  to  perfect  washing  on  the  filter,  the  following  method  is 
resorted  to.  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable,  pour  the 
nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with 
the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course  is  indicated,  the 
mixture  of  the  washing  fluid  with  the  precipitate  may  besides  be  heated 
to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to  the  filter,  and 
complete  the  of)eration  with  the  washing-bottle  (see  §  47).  This  method 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  is  usually  the  case ;  there 
are  many  precipitates  that  can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its  appli- 
catkm. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantatioUi  but  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of  washing  is  entirely 
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completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  to 
the  filter.  In  such  cases,  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  is  effected  ^n 
the  vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  being  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the 
solvent  passed  through  it.  Although  the  usual  inethod  applied  to 
ascertain  whether  the  operation  of  washing  is  actually  completed,  viz., 
testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of  the  substances  originally 
present  in  the  solution  from  which  the  washed  precipitate  has  been 
thrown  down  (for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver),  will  generally  answer  the  purpose,  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  applicable.  In  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  processes  of  washing 
by  decantation  generally,  BunaeiCa  method  is  found  the  most  convenient 
and  practical ;  viz.,  to  continue  the  process  of  washing  until  the  fluid 
which  had  remained  in  the  beaker,  after  the  first  decantation,  has 
undergone  a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.  To  effect  this,  measure  with 
a  slip  of  paper,  applied,  of  course,  outside  the  vessel,  the  height  from  the 
bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it, 
together  with  the  precipitate,  after  the  first  decantation ;  then  fill  the 
beaker  with  water,  if  possible,  boiling,  and  measure  the  entire  height  of 
the  fluid  ;  divide  the  length  of  the  second  column  by  that  of  the  first 
Go  through  the  same  process  each  time  you  add  fresh  water,  and  always 
multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number  obtained  in  the  preceding 
<)alculation,  until  you  reach  10,000. 

§  49. 

Further  Treatment  of  Precipitates  preparatort  to  the  Process 

OF  Weiohino. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  is  indispensable  first  to 
convert  it  into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is  done 
either  by  drying  the  precipitate,  or  by  heating  it  to  redness.  The  former 
proceeding  is  more  protracted  and  tedious  in  its  application  than  the 
latter,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accurate  results.  The  process 
of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  precipitates 
which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing  total  or 
partial  volatilization ;  or  resorted  to  in  cases  where  the  residues  left 
upon  ignition  have  no  uniform  and  constant  composition;  thus,  for 
instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide 
of  lead,  and  other  metallic  sulphides  ;  and  also  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum,  &a  &c. 

But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitated  substance  leaves  the 
operator  at  liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the 
latter  process  is  aimost  invariably  preferred ;  thus  precipitates  of  sul- 
phate of  barytc^  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  great. many  other  compounds, 
are  heated  to  redness. 

§50. 

A.  Drying  PrecipUcUes. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipitates  involves, 
therefoi*e,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  filter 
al^o.      Formerly,   chemists    used   two  filters    of  equal    size,  the   one 
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placed  within  the  other;  after  the  precipitate  had  been  dried,  the 
outer  filter  waa  taken  off,  and  placed  on  the  balance  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  inner  filter  which  contained  the  precipitate.  It  was  at  the 
time  asBomed  that  filters  of  equal  size  were  likewise  of  equal  weight. 
This  assumption,  however,  is  inadmissible  in  minute  and  accurate 
analyses,  since  every  experiment  shows  that  even  small  filters,  although 
of  equal  size,  difiTer  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
more  milligrammes.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  necessary  to  dry 
and  weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  the  temperature  at  which  the 
filter  is  dried  mnstf  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  intended  sub- 
sequently to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condition  is  that  the  fil- 
tering paper  must  not  contain  any  substance  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  prcxsess  of  drying  filters  (with  precipitates)  is  conducted  either  in 
the  water-bath  or  oil-bath,  or  in  the  air-bath  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  required.  The  dried  filter  is  always  weighed  in  a  vessel  pi*ovided 
with  a  cover,  mostly  between  two  watch-glasses,  pressed  together  with 
a  dasp  (§  27),  or  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry, 
it  is  placed  between  the  warm  watch-glasses,  or  in  the  warm  crucible, 
allowed  to  oool  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed. 
The  crucible  or  the  watch-glares,  together  with  the  filter,  are  then 
again  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  required  degree  of  heat,  and,  after 
cooling,  weighed  once  mora  If  the  weight  does  not  differ  from  that 
found  at  first,  the  filter  may  be  considered  dry,  and  we  have  simply  to 
note  the  collective  weight  of  the  watch-glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of 
the  crucible  and  filter. 

Alter  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  ran  off  as  far  as  practicable,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is 
laken  off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper,  which  is 
then  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  protected  from 
dust;  this  serves  to  dry  the  precipitate  in  some  measure,  and  thus 
fiicilitates  the  further  process.  The  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is 
now  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum 
emcible,  in  which  it  was  weighed  previous  to  filtration,  and  is  then 
exposed  to  the  appropriate  degree  of  heat,  either  in  the  water-  or  oil- 
1)ath,  or  in  the  air-bath,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate. 
When  it  is  judged  that  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  lid  of  the  criicible  is 
put  on,  or  where  a  watch-glass  has  been  used,  the  second  watch-glass, 
with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two,  and  the  crucible  or  the  watch-glasses 
are  then  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphmnc  acid,  where  they  are 
left  to  cooL  After  cooling  they  are  weighed.  The  filter  and  the  pre- 
cipitate are  then  aj(aan  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  proper  drying 
temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  again,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or  differs  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  deci-milligramme&  By  subtracting  from  the  weight  found  the 
tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses  and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  dry  precipitate. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  re- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  water ;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so 
thin  that  its  removal  from  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  effected  without 
tearing  it  In  all  such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  filter  and  pre- 
cipitate get  nearly  dry  in  the  funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily 
hy  covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  turned    down 
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over  tbe  riniy  and  placing  it,  supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (fig.  55)^ 
or  Bome  otber  venel  of  the  kind,   on  the  steam-apparatus   or  sand- 

^^^  bath,  or  on  a  stove.     In  my  laboratory 

^^^  the    funnels    are  supported  on  eones^ 

tr^  made  of  tin-plate,  and   open   at   both 

J[    M  ends  (Fig.   56).     The  larger  cones  are 

mil  ^  M  ^^'  smaller  10  centimetres  high; 

m     '^^^     the  lower  diameter  measures  from  7  to 
^^^ — ii^^     8,  the  upper  firom  4  to  6  centimetres. 
Fig.  55.  Fig.  56.  , 

{51. 

R  Heaiing  Precipitaiea  to  Bedmem. 

It  was  customary  formerly,  in  this  process,  to  dry  the  precipitate 
with  the  filter,  then  to  scrape  the  latter  clean  and  remove  it»  pre- 
viously to  heating  the  precipitate  to  rednesa  This  proceeding  was 
inevitably  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  minute  particles  which,  how* 
ever  so  clean  the  filter  may  be  scraped,  will  always  adhere  to  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the 
filter  is  left  with  the  precipitate,  and  the  calculated  weight  of  the  ash 
of  the  paper  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  after  the 
process  of  ignition. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and  to  cut 
every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each  size  yields  upon  in- 
cineration may  be  readily  determined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  deter- 
mine separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that  left  by. 
filters  which  have  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  latter  leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  filters  upon  their  incineration, 
take  ten  filters  of  the  same  size,  bum  them  in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum 
crucible,  or  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  continue  the  application  of  a  red  heat 
until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed ;  then  weigh  the  ash,  and  ^vide 
the  amount  found  by  10 ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  average  quantity  of  ash  which  every  individual  filter  of  the  same 
size  and  of  the  same  paper  leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have  to  be 
more  particularly  regarded  : 

1.  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred  ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  repre* 
sen  ted  to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  in  any  way  be  attacked  by  the  process. 
The  following  two  methods  of  heating  precipitates  to  redness  seem  to 

me  the  simplest  and  most  appropriate  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  pro- 
posed. The  respective  selection  of  either  depends  upon  certain  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  immediately  have  occasion  tq  point  out  But  no 
matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the  precipitate  must  alwaya 
be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  properly  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 
The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitates,  more  paHicularly  to 
such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic  acid,  for  instance), 
involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  impetuously  escaping  aqueous 
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▼apors  carrying  awaj  with  them  minnte  particles  of  the  substance. 
Some  other  substances,  as  hydrate  of  alumina  or  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
izon,  for  instance,  have  a  tendency  to  concrete  into  small  hard  lumps : 
if  such  substances  are  not  thoroughly  dried  previously  to  exposure  to  a 
red  heat,  they  aro  liable,  upon  the  application  of  that  temperature,  to 
fly  about  in  Uie  crucible  with  great  Tiolence.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
the  preliminary  operation  of  drying,  in  such  cases,  is  to  expose  the 
funnel  bearing  the  filter  with  the  precipitate,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  turned  over  the  rim,  and  supported  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Figa  55  and  56,  to  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath  or  water-bath,  or  of  a 
stove,  Ac 

Respecting  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied,  and  the  duroHon  of  the 
process,  these  roust^  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  ^ve  minutes,  is  found  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  purpose ;  the  exceptions  from  the  rule  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  hereafter. 

Whenever  the  dioice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and  platinum 
crucibles^  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of  their  comparative 
lightness  and  superior  solidity,  and  because  they  are  more  readily  heated 
to  redness.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient  capacity; 
as  the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance. The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  centimetres  in  height, 
and  S'5  centimetres  in  diameter.  That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
both  inside  and  outside,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Dirt  or  impurities 
adhering  to  it  may  be  removed  by  boiling  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  solution  of  soda.  Where  this  fiiils  to  attain  the  desired  end,  a  little 
bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible,  the  fluid  mass  shaken 
about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally  boiled  with 
water.  There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside  ;  either 
the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  interstices  between  the  two 
are  filled  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ; 
or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a  platinum  wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness^ 
and  t^en  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

The  ignition  of  precipitates  is  generally 
effected  by  means  of  a  B&rzdiue  spirit-lamp  or 
a  gas-lamp.  When  using  BunaerCa  gas-lamp 
for  the  purpose,  the  perforated  porcelain  plate 
belonging  to  it  is  put  on  the  support  (see 
Fig.  39). 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  clean  platinum  wire  triangle,  and  heated 
to  redness ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  under 
the  bell-glassi  and  afterwards  weighed.     This  Fig.  57. 

operation,    though    not   indispensable,  is  still 

always  advisable,  to  insure  perfect  correctness  of  the  results^  in  so 
fiur  as  the  weight  of  the  crucible  is  concerned.  The  empty  crucible 
may,  indeed,  also  be  weighed  afber  the  ignition  of  the  precipitate ;  still  it 
is  always  better  to  weigh  it  previously. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  two  methods. 
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§52. 

FiBgT  Method.     {Beating  the  PrecipUaU  to  Redne$s,  with  nmuUaneaue 

Incineraiion  of  ike  FiUer,) 

This  method  \b  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  caibon  of  the  filter.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  perfectly  Srj  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  remored  from  the 
fimnel,  and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  preci- 
pitate lies  inclosed  as  in  a  small  bag:  The  filter  is  now  put  into  the 
crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and  exposed,  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double 
draught  or  over  gaa^  to  a  moderate  heat,  to  effect  the  slow  charring  of 
the  filter ;  the  cover  is  now  removed,  the  crucible  pUioed  obliquely  over 
the  flame,  and  a  stronger  d^ree  of  heat  applied,  untU  complete  incine- 
ration of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  Ud,  which  had  in  the  meantime  best 
be  kept  on  a  poroeUin  plate,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  is  put  on  again, 
and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some  time  longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  is 
now  allowed  to  cool  a  litUe,  and  is  then,  while  still  hot,  though  no 
longer  red  hot,*  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  tongs  of  brass  or  polished  iron 
(Figs.  58  and  59),  and  put  under  the  bell-glass,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  • 
it  is  finally  weighed. 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted,  in'  cases 
where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-oonsumed  partides, 
with  a  smooth  and  itither  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the  focus  of  the 
strongest  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  Or  the  operator  may  also  increase 
the  draught  of  air,  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the  crucible  against  the  latter  in 
the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  60. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter 
obstinately  resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  putting  a  small  lump  of  fused,  dry  nitrate  of  ammonia  into 
the  crucible,  placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 

*  Taking  hold  of  a  red-hot  platinum  cnicible  with  a  pair  of  braas  pinoen,  might  cause 
the  formation  of  bUick  ringa  roond  it. 
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which  is  gradasUj  increased.  However,  as  this  way  of  proceeding 
is  apt  to  involve  some  loss  of  substance,  its  application  should  not  h^ 
made  a  general  rule. 

In  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the  filter,  the 
preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in  this,'  that  the  precipitate 
id  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhering  particles^ 
folded  loosely  together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate.  In  other  respects, 
the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described. 

§53. 

Sboond  Method.     (HecUirig  the  PrecipUcUe  to  Redness,  and  incinercUingi 

the  FiUer  separately.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  preci- 
pitate from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended  ]  and 
al»o  where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  further  investigation, 
in  which  the  ash  of  the  filter  might  form  a  disturbing  element.  It  may 
be  employed  also,  instead  of  the  first  method,  in  iJl  cases  where  the 
precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the  filter.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is 
as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
ont  of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over  the  paper,  to  detach 
the  precipitate  {]*om  the  filter ;  the  precipitate  is  now  placed  in  the 
cracible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed  from 
it,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  by  gentle  scraping  and  friction,  and  are  then 
also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The  filter  is  now  spread  open  upoii 
the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  fold^  in  form  of  a  Uttle  square  box, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up  ;  any  minute  particles  of  the 
precipitate  that  may  have  dropt  on  the  glazed  paper  are  brushed  into  this 
little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  feather ;  the  box  is  closed  again, 
rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a  sufficiently  long  platinum  wire  spirally  wound 
round  it.  The  platinum  crucible  with  the  precipitate  being  placed  on 
or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  scroll  within  the  coil  is  lighted, 
and,  during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible  in  a  position  to  make 
the  falling  particles  of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  drop  into  it,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionaUy  hold- 
ing Uie  little  scroll  again  in  or  near  the  fiame,  the  incineration  of  the 
filter  is  readily  and  completely  effected.  When  the  operation  is  termi- 
nated, a  slight  tap  will  suffice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining 
particles  of  the  precipitate  into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered, 
and  the  ignition  completed  as  in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  ash  separate  fix>m  the  precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop  into  the 
lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  crucible 
with  the  principal  portion  of  the  precipitate  first  This  method  of 
iucineraling  the  filter,  devised  by  Bunsen,  is  preferable  to  the  method 
formerly  in  use,  in  which  the  filter,  freed,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the 
precipitate,  was  burnt  on  the  Hd  of  the  crucible,  the  operation  being 
aided  and  promoted  by  gently  pressing  the  still  unconsumed  particles 
with  a  smooth  platinum  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the  red-hot 
lid,  to  bring  them  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  it.  No  matter 
which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  operation  must  always 
be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  protected  from  currents  of  air. 
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Gertain  precipitates  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their  pro- 
perties, in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  the  application  of  a  red 
heat.  In  cases  where  a  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required, 
after  the  weighing,  for  some  other  purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a 
red  heat  woidd  interfere,  the  two  operations  of  drying  and  heating  to 
redness  may  be  combined  in  the  following  way  : — The  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  dried  at  212''  F. ;  it  is  then  also  dried,  at  212^  F., 
and  weighed.  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into  a  tared 
crucible,  and  its  exaict  weight  ascertained ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  again ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  calculated  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  precipitate, 

§54. 

5.  Analysis  by  Mkasure  (Yoluketbical  Analysis). 

The  principle  of  volumetrical  analysis  has  been  explained  already 
in  the  "  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  present  in  a  fluid  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  of  known  strength.  I  will,  how- 
ever, adduce  here  a  few  more  examples  in  illustration  of  this  principle. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing 
in  100  cubic  centimetres  0'5846  grm.  of  the  salt;  with  this  solution  we 
are  enabled  to  precipitate  exactly  1*0797  grm.  of  silver  from  a  solution 
of  that  metal  in  nitric  acid — ^the  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium 
being  5846,  that  of  silver  107*97.  Now,  suppose  we  have  an  alloy 
before  us,  consisting  of  unknown  quantities  of  silver  and  copper, 
and  we  want  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  it :  in 
this  case,  we  need  simply  weigh  off  1*0797  grm.  of  the  alloy,  dissolve 
carefully  in  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  the  solution  our  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown 
down,  and  an  additional  drop  fails  to  produce  a  further  precipitate. 
The  amount  of  silver  present  may  now  be  calculated  from  the  amount 
of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  Thus  supposing  we  have 
used  80  cub.  cent  of  our  solution,  the  amount  of  silver  present  in 
the  alloy  is  =  80  per  cent. ;  since,  as  100  cub.  cent,  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down  1  '0797  grm.  of  pure  silver,  it 
follows  that  every  cub.  cent,  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  corre- 
sponds to  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  cannot  exist  together :  whenever  these  two  substances  are 
brought  in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen  sepa- 
rating from  the  sulphur  and  oombiuing  with  the  iodine  (I  +  HS  =  HI  +  S). 
Hydriodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch  paste,  whei-eas  the  least 
trace  of  free  iodine  imparts  to  the  latter  substance  a  blue  tint.  Now,  if 
we  prepare  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  in  100  cub.  cent.  0*7463 
grm.  of  iodine,  we  may  with  this  decompose  exactly  1  decigramme  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  for  17  :  126*88  : :  0*1  :  0*7463.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  we  have  before  us  a  fluid  containing  an  unknown  amount  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  determine.  We  need 
simply  add  to  it  a  little  starch  paste,  and  then,  drop  by  drop,  our  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  until  a  persistent  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid  indicatcB 
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the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  hence  thet  absolute  and  complete 
deoompoeition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
originally  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  hare  used 
50  c  o.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  contained  originally  005  of  sulphur 
retted  hydrogen ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  100  cub.  cent,  of  our  iodine  so* 
lotion  will  decompose  exactly  O'l  grm.  of  that  compound. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  volumetrical  analysis,  are  called  gtandard  soluiunu.  They  may  be 
prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of 
a  reagent  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or  (5),  by  first  preparing  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then  de- 
termining its  value  or  tlandardf  t.6i,  its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  with  it  upon  weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain  definite 
standard  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon  the  principle 
of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  number  of  grammes  of  the 
reagent  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent  number  of  the 
reagent  (H  =1).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared  by  method 
h,  iSkiB  may  also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required  degree  the 
still  somewhat  concentrated  solution,  after  having  accurately  deter- 
mined it8  strength ;  however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is  only  re- 
sorted to  in  technical  analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  aU  calcu- 
lation. 

The  determination  of  the  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used  for 
volumetrical  analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ;  since 
any  error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  faJsify  every  analysis  made 
with  itw  In  scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is,  therefore,  always 
advisablcy  whenever  practicable,  to  re-examine  the  standard  solution^ 
no  matter  whether  prepared  by  method  a,  or  by  method  6,  with 
subsequent  dilution  to  the  required  degree,  by  experimenting  with 
it  again  upon  accurately  weighed  quantities  of  tifie  body  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  If  a  stan- 
dard solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  dispenses 
the  analyst  from  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before  every 
fresh  analymB. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decomposition,  is 
termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either  in  a  change  of  cdor, 
as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  acts  upon  an 
addified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  starch-paste ;  or  in  the  cessa- 
tion o/the/ormation  of  a  precipitate  upon  further  addition  of  the  standard 
solution,  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
used  to  precipitate  silver  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient 
precipitation^  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  tp 
a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in 
the  action  of  the  examined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent ^  as  is  the  case 
when  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper 
moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste. 
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The  more  seneitiye  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  positivelyy 
and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  it  is  calculated  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  volumetrical  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  practicable  precision,  the 
^xact  moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  should 
always,  besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  prepare  another,  ten  times 
more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process,  carried  nearly  to  com- 
pletion with  the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  afford  a  safe 
basis  for  a  good  volumetrical  method  ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  which  consti« 
tutes  the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should — at  least  under 
€ei-tain  known  circumstances,  remain  unalterably  the  same.  Wherever 
•this  is  not  the  case— where  the  reaction  varies  with  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  standard  fluid,  or  according  as  there  may 
1>e  a  little  more  or  less  free  acid  present ;  or  where  it  presents  differences 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  action  of  the  standard  solution  ^ 
or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process  has  not  the 
same  composition  throughout  the  operation — the  basis  of  the  volu- 
metrical method  is  fallacious,  and  the  method  itself  therefore,  of  no 
value. 

When  the  new  system  of  volumetrical  analysis  first  began  to  find 
favor  with  chemists,  a  great  many  volumetrical  methods  were  proposed, 
based  simply  upon  some  final  reaction,  without  a  careful  study  of  the 
ensuing  decomposition ;  the  result  has  been  a  superabundant  crop  of  new 
volumetrical  methods,  of  which  a  great  many  are  totally  fidlacious  and 
useless.  In  the  special  part  of  the  present  work  I  have  taken  care  to 
separate  the  really  good  methods  from  the  fitllacious ;  the  reader  will 
there  find  that  volumetrical  analysis  has  not  lately  received  the  great 
accession  of  good  methods  which  is  generally  supposed. 


SECTION  II. 

REAGENTS. 

§  55. 

For  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to 
my  volume  on  "Qualitative  Analysis." 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation,  testing, 
and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which  subserve 
principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Those  reagents  which  are  equaUy  applied  in  qualitative  investigations, 
have  accordingly  been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the  quali- 
tative branch  of  the  analytical  science,  and  will  therefore  be  simply 
mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis,  are  properly  arranged  under 
the  following  heads  : — 
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A.  BeageDts  for  gravimetrical  aDaljsis  in  the  humid  way. 

B,  Reageuts  for  graTimetrical  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 
(7.  Keagents  for  volumetrical  analysis. 

Z>.  Reagents  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  fluids  used  in  volumetrical  analyses,  and  the 
absorption  bulbs  used  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  will  be  found  where  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  application. 

A.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRICAL  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  HUMID  WAY. 

L  SIMPLE  SOLVENTS. 

§56. 

1.  Distilled  Water  (see  "  QuaL  Anal.*^. 

Water  intended  for  quantitatiye  investigations  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evaporation  in 
a  platinum  vessel  (see  .experiment,  No.  5),  and  is  therefore  inapplicable 
for  many  purposes ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  cannot  use  it  to  determine  the 
exact  degree  of  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain 
uses  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atmospheric  air 
and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  "Qual.  Anal.*'). 

a.  Absolute  alcohoL  b.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Etheb. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently used  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solvent 
power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e,  g.,  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  ether  employed  in  medicine  will  gene- 
rally answer  the  purpose. 

IL  ACIDS  AND  HALOIDS. 
a.  Oxygen  Adda. 

§57. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

We  require — 
a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
/3.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
y.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
For  the  preparation,  <&c.,  of  the  three  sorts,  see  ''Qual.  Anal.** 

2.  NiTBiG  Acid. 

We  require — 
a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 
h.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  some 
hyponitric  acid). 

Preparatvm. — Two  parts  of  pure,  dry  nitrate  of  potassa  are  introduced 
into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  upon  this  salt;  either  through  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  or  if  a 
If.  e 
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common  non-tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long 
fhnnel-tube  bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoiding  soiling  the  neck  oi 
the  retort  The  latter  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with  sand,  or,  better 
still,  with  iron  tumingsi,  is  then  connect^  with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite 
air-tight  The  distillation  is  conducted  at  a  gentle  gradually-increased 
heat,  and  carried  to  dryness.  The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  pro- 
perly attended  to  during  the  distillation.  In  the  preparation  of  small 
quantities,  the  retort  is  placed  first  on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  and  heated 
with  charcoal ;  in  this  process  it  is  always  advisable  to  coat  the  re- 
tort by  repeated  application  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water  ; 
a  little  boiux  or  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  the  water  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Tests, — Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  intended  for  analytical  purposes  must 
be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  concentration,  and  perfectly  free 
from  any  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Uses. — This  acid  is  a  powerful  dissolving  and  oxidizing  agent ;  it  serves 
more  especially  to  convert  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates. 

3.  Acetic  Aci©  (see  **Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Tabtaric  Acm  (see  "Qual.  Anal.*'). 

b,  Hydradds  cmd  Haloids, 

§58. 

1.  Htdrochlobio  Acid. 

We  require — 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qoal.  Anal."). 

6.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1-18  sp.  gr. 

PreparcUion. — ^See  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  24,  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  this  modification,  however,  that  only  3  or  4  parts  of 
water,  instead  of  6,  ai'e  put  into  the  receiver,  to  4  parts  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  retort  The  gi'eatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
receiver  cool,  and  to  change  it  as  soon  as  the  tube  through  which  the 
gas  is  conducted  into  it  begins  to  get  hot,  since  it  is  now  no  longer 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over,  but  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
gas,  in  form  of  vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken  the  fuming  acid 
first  passed  over,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it 

Tests. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  the  dilute  acid,  must  be 
pei*fectly  free  from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of 
testing  the  acid  for  these  impurities,  see  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  24. 

Uses. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  in 
where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desii*able. 

2.  Chlorine  and  Chlorine-water  (see  '*  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Nitro-hydrochloric  Acid  (see  **  QuaL  AnaL"). 

4.  Htdrofluosilicio  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

c.  Sulphur  Acid^ 
I.  HTDBO0ULPHUBIC  AdD  (see  **  Qual.  AnaL"). 
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III.  BASES  AND  METALS, 
a.  Oxygen  Bases  amd  Metab, 
•    §59. 
cu  Alkalies, 
1.  PoTAfiSA  AiO)  Soda  (see  '*  Qua!  AnaL**). 

All  the  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioaed  in  the  qualitative 
part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solution  of  soda, 
hydrate  of  potaasa  purified  with  alcohol,  and  solution  of  potassa  prepared 
with  baryta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating 
to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small 
pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to 
subside  in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by 
means  of  a  syphon  (  Wohler). 

2.  Ammonia  (see  "Qual.  AnaL"). 

p.  Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  Baryta  (see  ''  QuaL  Anal.**). 

The  process  recently  proposed  by  Fr,  Mohr*  for  preparing  crystals  of 
baryta  (precipitation  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  with  solution  of 
soda),  is  altogether  inapplicable  for  the  preparation  of  barjrta  intended 
for  analytical  purposes,  for  instance^  for  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  in 
the  separation  of  that  earth  from  the  alkalies,  for  the  decomposition  of 
silicates,  Ac. ;  since  the  almost  unavoidable  presence  of  soda  in  the 
baryta  prepared  in  this  way  might  lead  to  serious  errors. 

2.  Lime. 

Finely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (uilk  of  Ume\  is 
used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magueaia,  &c.,  from  the 
alkalies.  Milk  of  Ume  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must, 
therefore,  be  perfectly  free  from  alkalies.  To  ensura  this  absolute 
purity  of  the  reagent,  the  purest  lime  (calcined  white  marble)  should  be 
used,  and  the  hydrate  thoroughly  washed,  by  repeated  boiling  with 
fresh  quantities  of  distilled  water.  This  operation  is  conducted  best 
in  a  silver  dish.  When  cold,  the  milk  of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a 
wellnrtoppered  bottle. 

y.  Beaffy  Metals^  and  their  Oxides. 

§60. 
1.  Zma 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  analysis. 
It  serves  more  es|)ecially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 
tions of  that  metal.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose 
must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  the  sine  with  dilute 

•  "ArchiT  der  Pharm."  138,83. 
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The  difltillation  of  zinc  in  the  laboratory  being  a  troublesome  and 
costly  operation,  chemists  generally  use  the  raw  product  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  by  distillation,  as  this  contains,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
only  such  trifling  traces  of  iron  that  it  may  be  safely  used  for  reduc- 
ing solutions  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  zinc  of  commerce,  which 
is  prepared  by  fusing  the  reduced  metal  in  iron  pots,  contains  much 
more  iron,  as  melted  zinc  has  the  propei*ty  of  slowly  dissolving  that 
metal.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  unrefined  zinc  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine,  Silesian  zinc  contains  the  least  admixture  of  iron. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  re-distillation  of  the 
commercial  article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black- 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace  with  good 
draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendicular  as 
|X)ssible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or  small  tub,  filled  with 
water.  The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat. 
As  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  very  liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc, 
or  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  iron  wire.  The  zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillatiob  is  quite  free 
from  lead,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  but  it  still  contains  perceptible  traces 
of  iron  (from  the  wire  used  to  keep  the  neck  of  the  retort  free). 

Tests, — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc  : 
dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  fiask  provided  with 
a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tulie  under  water,  and, 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or  partly  recede 
into  the  flask  ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  If  a  drop  of  that  solution 
imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution,  as  to  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this 
way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the 
same  time,  an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the 
chameleon  solution  (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted) 
measured,  an  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  ivoii 
present.  If  lead  or  copper  are  present^  these  metals  remain  undissolved 
upon  solution  of  the  zinc. 

2.    COPPEB. 

The  copper  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  which 
i~  not  always  easy  to  jirocure,  is  rarely  sufficiently  pure  for  analyticul 
purposes.  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  pure 
copper :  precipitate  the  metal  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  a 
clean  iron  plate,  free  the  precipitated  copper  from  the  iron  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  wash,  dry,  fuse,  and  roll  into  thin  sheets 
(Fuchs).  • 

Testa, — Pure  copper  must  dissolve  completely  in  nitric  acid,  and 
addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  this  solution  must  not,  even  after  long 
standing,  produce  in  it  the  faintest  trace  of  a  precipitate  (iron,  lead;  &c.) ; 
neither  should  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  render  the  solution 
turbid  (silver).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  completely  precipitate 
the  copper  from  the  solution. 

Uses, — This  metal  serves  us  occasionally  in  indirect  analysis  ;  thus  it 
is  used,  for  icstauce,  to  determine  the  amount  of  copper  present  in  a  fluid. 
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and  also  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  existing  in  presence  of  the 
scsquioxide  of  that  metal,  &o.  However,  since  the  introduction  of 
volumetrical  methods,  it  is  hut  rarely  used  in  quantitative  analysis. 

3.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carhonate  of  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete  decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  expelled 
even  at  a  red  heat. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Preparalion. — Pour  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  into  a  hot 
moderately  dilute  solution  of  soda,  taking  care  to  leave  the  solution  of 
soda  always  in  excess,  and  wash  the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly 
hy  decantation. 

Tegta, — Oxide  of  mercury  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  to 
redness  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

U$e8, — ^This  reagent  serves,  in  quantitative  investigations,  principally 
to  decompose  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  process  of  separating  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies. 

h.  Sndphwr  Bctses, 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (see  **  Qual.  Anal.*'). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  simple  sulphide,  and  the  higher  yellow 
sulphide. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."), 

IV.  SALTS, 
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1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  (see  **QuaL  Anal."). 

2.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation, — Mix  pure  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (prepared  from  phos- 
phorus) of  1*13  sp.  gr.  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  add  pure 
ammonia  to  the  mixture  until  it  shows  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  let 
it  stand  some  time,  filter,  if  necessary,  and  keep  for  use. 

Tests, — Phosphate  of  ammonia  must  be  free  from  any  admixture  of 
arsenic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  more  particularly  of 
potassa,  or  soda.  The  presence  of  either  of  these  alkalies  may  be  detected 
by  adding  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate ceases,  filtering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filtering  again,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the 
residue.  If  there  now  remains  a  residue  soluble  in  water,  and  of 
alkaline  reaction,  this  may  be  considered  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
presence  of  soda  or  potassa. 

In  mo«t  cases  phosphate  of  soda  (see  **  Qual.  Anal")  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  ''Qual.  Anal.**). 

4.  Acetate  of  Ammonia  (see  **  QuaL  Anal."*). 

5.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Saturate  succinic  add,  which  has  been  purified  by  re- 
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crystallization  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  with  dilute  ammonia. 
The  reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly  alkaline 
than  acid. 

Uies. — ^This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  sesquiozide  of  iron 
from  other  mc'tallio  oxides. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals  ;  in  the 
latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  dilute  overmuch. 

7.  Carbonate  op  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bisulphite  op  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Nitrite  op  Potasba  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

10.  Bichromate  of  Potassa  (see  '*  Qual.  Anal"). 

11.  Molybdate  of  Ammonia  (see  *^  Qual.  Anal"). 

12.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (see  ''  Qual.  AnaL"). 

13.  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (nee  ''Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  SdUs  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
§62. 

1.  Chloride  op  Barium  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process,  which  I  have  of  late  devised,  gives  a  very  pure 
chloride  of  barium,  free  from  lime  and  strontia  : — ^Transmit  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  impure  chloride  of  barium  hydrochloric  gas,  as 
long  as  a  pi'ecipitate  continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  present  is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution, 
in  form  of  a  ciystalline  {x>wder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  adhering 
liquid  drain  off,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small  quantities 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  washings,  diluted 
with  water,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which, 
upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  leaves  no  residue.  The  hydro- 
cliloric  mother-liquor  serves  to  d issol ve  fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make 
use  of  the  chloride  of  barium  so  obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation 
of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  often  required  in  quan* 
titative  analyses. 

2.  Acetate  of  Baryta. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  moderately  dilute 
acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  crystallization. 

Tests, — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  troubled  by 
solution   of  nitrate   of  silver.      See  also   *'Qiial.   Anal.,*'  Chloride   of 
bariunif  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the 
acetate. 

Uses, — Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloinde  of  barium,  to 
effect  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  chloride  into  the  solution,  or  to  con- 
vert the  base  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it 
is  best  kept  in  ciystals. 

3.  Carbonate  op  Baryta  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL"). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

Preparation, — Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  strontianite  or 
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odeetiney  by  the  aame  process  as  chloride  of  barium  from  witherite. 
The  pare  crystala  obtained  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent., 
the  Bolation  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  kept  for  use. 

U9e9, — ^The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  used  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  metallic  chlorides,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introductiou  into  the  fluid  of  a  salt 
insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

5.  Chloride  op  CALcnjM  (see  "  Qual.  Anal*^. 

6.  FLuoRinE  OF  Calcium. 

This  substance  is  used  in  quantitative  analysis  to  displace  and  deter- 
mine boracic  acid  ;  none  but  perfectly  pure  fluor-spar  (like  that  uf 
Derbyshire),  firee  from  any  admixture  of  silicic  acid,  is  applicable  for 
thii  purpose.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  used  in  analytical  investigations 
for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  may  be  prepared  from  a  less  pure  kind 
of  fluor-spar. 

TuU. — ^The  best  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  fluor-spar,  in  case  of 
douht,  is  to  pulverize  it  finely,  and  to  treat  a  weighed  amount  of  the 
powder  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
at  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness ;  the  same 
operation  being  repeated  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains 
constant.  The  fluor-spar  may  be  considered  pure  if  the  calculated 
amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  obtained  by  this  process. 

7.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal**). 

This  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  from 
aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  this  purpose  should  be 
kept  ready  prepared ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  1  part  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  in  8 
parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  fluid  to 
stand  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

e.  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals. 

§68. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Protoxipe  of  Ibon  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (see  ^'  QupJ.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxidb  of  UBAumM. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the 
fluid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter  again, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  extmct  the  residue  with  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  manganese. 
Nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify 
this  by  recry stall ization,  and  then  heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red 
mass  thus  obtained  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize. 
The  crystals  are  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  the  mother-liquor 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  nitrate  (  Wertheitn). 

Tests. — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  must  not  be 
altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  mu^  produce  in 
it  a  precipitate,  soluble  to  a  clear  fluid  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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Usen, — Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  serve,  in  many  cases,  to 
effect  the  separation  and  quantitative  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Nitrate  op  Silver  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."). 
6.  Acetate  of  Lead  (see  **  Qual.  Anal.**). 

6.  Chloride  of  Mercury  (see  ''  QuaL  Anal**). 

7.  Protochloride  of  Tin  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  (see  "  Qual  AnaL**). 

9.  Sodio-Protochloride  of  Palladium  (see  ''  Qual.  Anal"). 

B.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRICAL  ANALYSIS  IN 

THE  DRY  WAY. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  ''  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

3.  Hydrate  of  Baryta  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."  and  §  59). 

4.  Nitrate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  ^  Qual.  AnaL**). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Prepctration, — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  QuaL  Anal.")  in  a  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence  j  reduce 
the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  it 
is  fused  to  a  transparent  mass.  Pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass  upon 
a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse  the  borax  in  a  net 
of  platinum  gauze,  by  making  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon  it.  The 
drops  are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  the 
vitrified  borax  previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly 
anhydrous,  the  best  way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uses. — ^Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.  Biscjlphate  of  Potassa. 

Preparation, — Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "Qual. 
Anal."),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concentrated  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state 
of  uniform  and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  fragment  of 
porcelain,  or  into  a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold  water.  After  cool- 
ing, break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and  keep  for  use. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisnlphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of 
platinum  crucibles ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt  whidi  is 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  will  be  found  sufiiciently 
pure. 

8.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (solid). 

Preparation,  (See  "  QuaL  Anal.") — This  reagent  serves  to  convert  the 
bisulphates  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.  It  must  completely  vola- 
tilize when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  NiTKATE  of  Ammonia. 
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PrepareUtotL — Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  pure  nitric 
acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction  ;  filter, 
if  necessary,  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crystals  in  a 
platinum  dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain; 
break  into  pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

TetU. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  when  ignited  in 
a  platinum  dish. 

Uses. — ^Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  for  instance, 
to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  effect  the  combustion  of  carbon 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

10.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Preparation  and  Testa, — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

(Tees. — Chloride  of  ammonium  is  often  used  to  convert  metallic  oxides 
and  acids,  e.  g.,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  &c ,  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water  escape  in  the 
process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others  volatilizing 
in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes,  they  may  be  completely 
removed  by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  thus  many  eom pounds,  e,g.,  alkaline  antimonates,  may  be  easily 
and  expeditiously  analysed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  used  to  con- 
vert various  salts  with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.^.,  small  quantities  of 
alkaline  sulphatea 

11.  Htdbogen  Gas. 

Preparation, — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  granulated  zina  It  may  be  procured  absolutely  pure  by  trans- 
mitting it,  in  the  first  place,  through  a  long  glass  tube  loosely  filled 
with  cotton,  saturated  with  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  ;  afterwards, 
through  a  solution  of  potassa ;  and,  finally,  through  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dry  it,  by  trans- 
mission through  sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Tesis. — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with  a 
colorless  flame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon 
it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except  pure  water 
(free  from  acid  reaction). 

Uses. — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  <&a,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12.  Chlorine. 

Preparation,  (See  "  QuaL  Anal*^ — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it,  first,  through  a  washing-bottle  containing  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and,  finally,  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of 
ealcium ;  the  latter  may,  however,  be  omitted. 

Ubes. — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  chlorides ;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 

G  REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRICAL  ANALYSIS. 

§  65. 
Under  this  head  are  arranged  here  the  most  important  of  those  sub- 
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stances,  which  serve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the  fluids  required 
in  Tolumetrioal  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given  wb  A  and  B, 

1.   POBE  CRYSTALLTZED  OXALIC  AciD. 

The  introduction  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  as  a  volumetrical  agent  in 
alkalinit^try  and  acidimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mokr,  It  is  also  employed 
to  determine  the  strength  or  sUmdard,  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potas8a,  1  equivalent  of  permanganic  acid  being  requii^  to  convert  5 
equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  (Mn  2  O,  +  2  S  O,  +  5  C,  O 
=  2  Mn  O,  S  O,  ■»- 10  C  O,).  We  use  in  all  cases  the  pure  crystallized 
acid  which  has  the  formula  0, 0,  H  O  -h  2  aq.,  and  of  which  the  equi- 
valent is  accordingly  63. 

Preparation. — Pour  over  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flask, 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large  amount 
of  the  acid  undissolved  {Fr.  Mohr).  Filter,  crystallize,  and  let  the 
crystals  drain ;  then  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper,  and  let  them 
get  thoroughly  dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  a  place  free  from 
dust ;  or  press  them  gently  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  repeat 
the  operation  with  fresh  sheets,  until  the  crystals  are  quite  diy. 

Tests. — ^The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
efflorescence;  they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid; 
when  heated  on  platinum,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible 
residue  (carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potassa,  &c.).  If  the  acid  obtained 
by  a  first  crystallization  fails  to  satisfy  these  requirements^  it  must  be 
recrystallized. 

2.  Tincture  of  Litmus. 

PreparcUion. — Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into 
2  portions,  and  saturate,  in  one  half,  the  free  alkali,  by  stirring  re- 
peatedly with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the 
color  just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with  1 
part  of  strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now  ready 
for  use,  in  a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  protected  from 
dust.     In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily  lose  color. 

TesU. — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  por- 
tions, and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid,  to  the  other 
a  trace  of  solution  of  soda.  If  one  portion  acquires  a  distinct  red,  the 
other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid 
nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

PreparcUivn, — Mix  8  parts  of  veiy  finely  powdered  pure  {)yrolu8ite, 
or  biuoxide  of  manganese,  with  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  aud  add  a  highly  concentrated 
solution  of  10  parts  of  hydrate  of  potassa  ^K  O,  H  O),  or  37  parts  of  a 
solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as  is  used 
in  elementary  organic  analysis)  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the  mixture 
during  the  operation ;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  into 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a  dull-red  heat,  with  frequent 
stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula,  until  no  more  aqueous  vapors 
escape,  and  the  mass  is  in  a  faint  glow.  Remove  the  crucible  now  from 
the  fire,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to  au  iron  pot.  If  you  have 
hydrate  of  potassa  in  the  solid  state,  fuse  it  together  with  the  chlorate 
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of  potassa,  and  then  add  tbe  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese.  Rednoe 
the  friable  mass  to  coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small  portions  at 
a  time,  to  a  porcelain  busin  containing  400  parts  of  water  heated  to 
ebullition ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the  evaporating  water,  until  the 
green  color  of  the  manganate  of  potassa  has  changed  to  the  Tiolet-red 
tint  of  the  permanganate,  which  change  is  attended  with  separation 
of  hjdrated  binoxide  of  manganese.  Should  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  potassa  impede  and  delay  the  manifestation  of  this 
change,  notwithstanding  that  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the. 
solution  sufficiently  dilute,  the  desired  conversion  of  the  manganate  to 
permanganate  may  be  effected  immediately  by  cautiously  neutralizing  part 
of  the  excess  of  potassa  with  nitric  acid. 

Let  the  solid  particles  now  subside,  decant  the  fluid  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  wash  the  deposit  repeatedly  by  decantation,  add  the  washings  to 
the  solution,  mix,  let  the  few  solid  particles  still  suspended  in  the  fluid 
thoroughly  subside,  and  finally  decant  the  clear  fluid  from  the  trifling 
deposit  into  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept. 

4.  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Ibok. 

(Fe  O,  S  0,  +  N  H,  O,  S  0,  +  6  aq.) 

Ft,  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not  liable  to 
eiHorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the  strength  or 
Btandard,  of  the  chameleon  solution. 

Preparation, — ^Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron  nails  free  from  rust^ 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased  ; 
neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  that  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
evaporate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  necessary,  and  then  allow  the  salt  to 
erystallize.  Let  the  crystals,  which  are  hard  and  of  a  pale  green  color, 
drain  on  a  funnel,  then  wash  them  with  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly 
on  blotting-paper,  in  the  air,  and  keep  for  use. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196)  is  exactly  7  times  that  of  iron 

5.  PcjEB  Iodine. 

Preparation. — Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  ^th  part  of  its 
weight  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with 
ground  rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and 
as  soon  as  violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glass 
of  the  same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  until  all  the  iodine 
b  sublimed,  and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or 
bromine,  which  is  often  found  in  iodine  of  commerce,  combines,  in  tlus 
process,  with  the  potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass, 
together  with  the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassiuuL 

Tetts, — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must  leave 
no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even  supposing  it 
should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
the  portion  of  iodine  intended  for  use  has  to  pass  once  more  through  a 
process  of  sublimation. 

rse8.^Pure  iodine  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  con- 
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tained  in  the  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  i)ota88ium,  employed  in  many 
Tolumetrical  processes. 

6.  Iodide  of  Potassiuk. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in  commeree 
than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of 
potassium  intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend  £aup9  method, 
improved  by  Frederking,  because  the  product  obtained  by  this  process  is 
free  from  iodic  acid. 

Tests, — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  add.  If  the 
iodide  is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid ;  but  if  it  con- 
tain iodate  of  potassa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint,  from  the  action 
offreeiodine(KI  +  HO  +  SOj  =  KO,  SOy  +HIand  I  O,  and  5  H  1  = 
5  H  O  and  6  I,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid).  Mix 
the  solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  shake  the 
mixture,  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  The 
formation  of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  chloride 
in  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  detected 
by  means  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Uses, — Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to  absorb 
free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  au 
equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  intended 
for  these  uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the 
presence  of  trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  of  no  consequence. 

7.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Preparation, — Conduct  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  disengaged  from 
copper  turnings  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  (see  '*  Quali- 
tative Analysis,"  fifth  edition,  $  46),  into  water  to  saturation,  and 
keep  the  solution  in  several  well-stoppered  bottles. 

This  concentrated  solution  serves  to  prepare  the  highly  dilute  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  used  in  BunsevCs  method  of  determining  iodine. 

8.  Arsenious  Acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of 
the  article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure 
arsenious  acid  must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process  ;  no  residue 
must  be  left  in  the  tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If 
a  non-volatile  residue  is  left  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  turns  black,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  teroxide  of  antimony,  and 
is  unfit  for  use  in  analytical  processes.  Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in 
form  of  arsenite  of  soda,  to  determine  hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine, 
iodine,  dec. 

9.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It 
must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid  ;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate 
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of  soda,  and  chloride  of  barium  must   not  trouble  the  solution.     Pure 
chloride  of  sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  the  following  process  :  con-  | 

duct  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  hydrochloric  gas  ] 

to  saturation,  collect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which  i 

separate  on  a  funnel,  let  them  thoroughly  diuin,  wash  with  hydrochloric  ' 

acid,  and  dry  the  chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  porcelain  dish,  until  the 
hydrochloric  acid  adhering  to  it  has  completely  evaporated.   The  mother- 
liquor,  which  contains  the  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  j 
of  magnesium,  &c,  originally  present  in  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is,  at  the 
next  preparation  of   hydrochloric  acid  ("Qualitative   Analysis,"   fifth                              | 
Engliih  edition,  §  24),  added  to  the  ingredients  in  the  retort,  instead  of  ] 
a  corresponding  portion  of  water. 

Uses, — Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetrical  precipitating  agent 
in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  io  determine  the  strength  or 
standard  of  solutions  of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine. 

10.  Metaluc  Silveb. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of  the 
metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  standard  silver  of  the 
refiner,  precipitated  by  copper,  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains 
generally  about  tuVtf*^  ^^  copper.  However,  the  most  convenient  way 
for  chemists  is  to  use  the  silver-leaf  sold  by  refiners  as  chemically  pure 
silver. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare  the 
dilute  solution  employed  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  silver. 
The  solution  of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  may  be  made 
vith  the  standard  silver  of  the  Mint,  as  the  strength  of  this  solution 
had  always  best  be  determined  a/ler  the  preparation,  by  means  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium. 


D.  KEAGENTS  USED  IN  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Freparaium. — Stir  pure  copper  scales  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  paste ;  after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat 
gently  on  the  sand-bath  until  the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the 
green  basic  salt  produced  to  a  Hessiau  crucible,  and  heat  to  moderate 
redness,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape,  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  introducing  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test 
tube,  closing  the  latter  with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  theu 
looking  through  the  tube  lengthways  ;  in  most  instances,  however,  the  \ 

smell  will  sufficiently  indicate  whether  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors 
has  ceased.     The  uniform  decomposition   of  the  salt  in   the  crucible  \ 

niay  be  promoted  by  stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot 
glass  rod.  When  the  crucible  has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which 
now  consists  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  tri- 
turating it  in  a  brass  or  porcelain  mortar ;  pass  the  powder  through  a 
ujetal  sieve,  and  keep  the  sifted  portion  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for 
Hie.  It  u  always  advisable  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the 
crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an  intense  red  heat.     This  agglu- 
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tinated  portion  is  not  pounded,  butsinsplj  broken  into  small  fragmeniSy 
which  are  kept  in  a  separate  bottle. 

I'eats. — Pure  oxide  of  cop})er  is  a  com])aot,  heavy,  deep-black  powder, 
gritty  to  the  touch,  and  absolutely  insoluble  iti  water ;  upon  exposure  to 
a  red  heat,  it  must  evolve  no  hyponitiic  acid  fumes,  nor  carbonic  acid  ; 
the  latter  would  indicate  presence  of  fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles 
of  dust*  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
red  heat  should  he  hard,  and  of  a  grayish-black  oolor. 

Uses, — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  according 
to  circumstancea  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  ha^  been  heated  to 
the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of  volatile 
fluids. 

N.B.  The  reduced  copper  or  suboxide  may  be  again  oxidised  with 
nitric  acid,  and  may  thus  be  used  repeatedly  for  the  same  purpose. 
Should  it  have  become  mixed  with  alkaline  salts  in  the  course  of 
the  analytical  process,  it  may  be  freed  from  such  admixture  by 
digesting  with  yery  dilute  cold  nitric  aoidj  and  washing  afterwards  with 
water. 

2.  Chbovate  of  Lead. 

Preparation. — Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potassa:  waah  the  precipitate  thoroughly  by  decantatiou,  and  finally 
on  a  linen  strainer ;  dry  the  washed  precipitate,  put  it  into  a  Hessiaa 
crucible,  and  heat  to  bright  redness  until  the  mass  is  fiiirly  in  fusion. 
Pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  stone  slab  or  iron  plate,  break,  pulverize, 
pass  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  and  keep  the  tolerably  fine  sifted 
powder  for  use. 

Tests. — Chromate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
color ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  must  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  upou 
the  application  of  a  red  heat ;  the  evolution  of  carbonic  add  would 
indicate  contamination  with  organic  matter,  dust,  <&c. 

Uses, — Chromate  of  lead  serves,  the  same  as  oxide  of  copper,  for  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  process  of 
combustion,  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
It  suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when 
heated  by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  (£romate  of 
lead  to  fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  oxide  of  copper  as  an 
oxidizing  agent,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difficulty  combustible 
substances. 

N.B.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose  it  is  fused  again,  and  the  mass  reduced  to  powder,  in  the  same  way 
as  t«tated  before.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  the  second  fusion  may 
be  preceded  by  washing. 

3.  Chlorate  of  Potassa. 

Prepara^ioTL — Heat  commeixsial  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  platinum  or 
poi-oelain  dish,  until  the  mass  is  fiiirly  in  fusion  ;  but  no  longer  ;  pour 
the  fused  mass  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  break  it,  whibt  still  bot^  into 
small  pieces.     Preserve  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

Uses. — Chlorate  of  potassa  yields  up  all  its  oxygen  at  a  high  tem- 
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peratnre ;  it  is  used,  accordingly,  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of 
diffionlty  combastible  organic  substances.  The  way  of  applying  it  will 
be  found  described  in  the  chapter  on  elementary  organic  analysis. 

4.  OxYOEK  Gas. 

Prepa/rcUum. — ^Triturate  100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with 
exactly  0*1  grm.  of  finely  powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half 
full ;  expose  the  retort,  over  a  ohareoal  fire,  to  a  gentle,  gradually 
increaaed  heat.  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  shake  the  retort  a 
little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heatecL  The  evolution  of 
ojcygen  speedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  impetuously, 
provided  always,  of  course,  the  above  proportion  between  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  sU'ictly  adhered  ta  As  soon  as 
tbe  air  is  expelled  from  the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube,  fixed  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  an 
india-rubber  tube  inserted  into  tlie  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ;  the 
glass  tube  must  be  sufficiently  wide,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  space 
left  around  the  india-rubber  to  permit  the  free  efflux  of  the  displaced 
water.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  to  the  retort  until  the  evolution 
of  gas  has  altogether,  or  very  nearly  ceased,  even  when  carried  to  in- 
cipient redness.  It  is  advisable  to  coat  the  retort  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  body  with  several  layers  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water,  with 
addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  borax. 

100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  oxygen  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  conte^in 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  The  gas  prepared  from 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  always  contains  a  rather  considerable  quantity 
of  chlorine  gas.  These  impurities  must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  gas 
thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  be  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis. 
The  gas  is,  therefore,  passed  from  the  gasometer,  first  through  a  Liehig^a 
bulb-apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa  of  1  27  sp.  gr.,  then  through 
a  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards through  several  tubes  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa^  and  lastly 
through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

Teis, — ^A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so  as 
to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  flame 
in  a  current  of  oxygen  ga&  The  gas  must  not  trouble  lime-water,  nor 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  when  transmitted  through  these  fluids. 

5.  SoBA-LiiffE  (mixture  of  caustic  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda). 

PrepcvnUion. — Dissolve  commercial  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda^  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis ;"  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  then  add  a  weighed  amount  of  the  best 
caostic  lime,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  parts  of  anhydrous  caustic 
lime  to  one  part  of  hydrate  of  soda  contained  in  the  solution,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian 
crucible,  keep  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  reduce  the 
mass,  whilst  still  warm,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  pounding  and 
sifting  through  a  metallic  sieve.  Keep  the  powder  in  a  well^stoppered 
bottle 
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Tests. — Soda-lime  must  but  slightly  effervesce  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but  more  particularly,  it  must  not  evolve 
ammonia,  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to  redness. 

Uses, — Sodsrlime  serves  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances. For  the  rcUionaie  of  its  action,  see  the  chapter  on  Elementaiy 
Organic  Analysis. 

6.   BiCABBONATE  OF  SODA. 

In  one  of  the  processes  of  elementary  organic  analysis  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  bicarbonate  of  soda  serves  to  evolve  the  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled  fix>m  the  combustion 
tube.  The  commercial  bicarbonate  is  sufficiently  pure  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

7.  Metallic  Coppek 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in  the  course 
of  the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings^  or  in  that  of  close  wire 
spirals ;  or  of  small  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  cop()er.  A  length  of  from 
7  to  10  centimetres  is  given  to  the  spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufficient 
thickness  to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To 
have  it  perfectly  free  from  dust,  oxide,  dec,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  crucible,  until  the  surface  is  oxidized ;  it  is  then 
put  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  ;  finally,  when  all  atmospheric 
air  has  been  expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the 
latter  is  in  its  whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should 
make  sure  that  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before 
he  proceeds  to  apply  heat  to  the  tube  :  neglect  of  this  precaution  may 
lead  to  an  explosion. 

8.   FOTASSA. 

a.  Solution  of  Potassa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  purified  potassa,  with  the  aid  of 
milk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  io  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis'*  for  the 
preparation  of  solution  of  soda.  The  proportions  are — 1  part  of  potassa 
to  12  parts  of  water,  and  two-third  parts  of  lime  made  into  paste  with 
three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  vessel,  over  a 
strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  weight  of  1-27  ;  it  is  then,  whilst  still 
warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well-closed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The  clear  solution  is 
finally  drawn  off  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

6.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (common). 
The  commercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  (a)  in  a  silver 
vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  flows  like  oil, 
and  white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.  Pour  the  fused  mass 
out  on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "Qual.  Anal."  5th 
edition,  §  30,  6. 
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Usei. — Solution  of  potassa  aefrves  for  tlie  absoiptioB,  and  aoeordiiigly 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  many  cases,  a  tube 
filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa  ia  used,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  filled 
with  solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  and 
perfectly  free  fipom  sulphate  of  potassa^  is  employed  for  the  determination 
of  sulphur  in  organic  substances. 

9.  Ohloside  of  Oaloium. 

a.  Crude  fiiaed  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

PrepamUon. — ^Digest,  with  warm  water,  the  residuary  mixture  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  lime  whicli  remains  after  the  preparation  of 
ammonia;  filter,  neutralize  the  alkaline  filtrate  exactly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan  ;  fuse  the  residue 
in  a  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  fused  mass,  and  break  into  pieces. 
Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

b.  Pure  Chloride  of  Calcium, 

Preparation, — Dissolve  the  crude  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  in  lime- 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  neutralize  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
add ;  evaporate,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue 
for  several  hours  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  392°  F.),  on  the  sand- 
bath.  The  white  and  porous  mass  obtained  by  this  process  consists 
of  Ca  a  +  2  aq. 

[TiMa*— The  crude  fused  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to  dry. moist  gases  ; 
the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for  the  absorp- 
tion and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen  contained  in 
the  analysed  substance.  The  solution  of  the  pure  ohloride  of  calcium 
must  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction. 

10.  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystal- 
lization,  until  chloride  of  barium  produces  in  the  solution  of  a  sample  of 
it  in  water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Bichromate  of  potassa  thus  perfectly  freed  from  sulphuric 
acid,  by  repeated  recrystallization,  is  required  more  particularly  for  the 
oxidation  of  organic  substances  with  a  view  to  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Where  the  salt  is  intended 
for  other  purposes,  e.g.,  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organic  bodies, 
by  heating  them  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  one 
recrystallization  is  sufficient. 


SECTION    III. 

FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES  ARE  SEPA- 
RATED FROM  EACH  OTHER,  OB  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS 
DETERMINED. 

§  67. 

Thb  quantitatiye  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires,*  as  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations,  into  which  it 
n.  H 
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is  intended  to  convert  its  several  individual  constituents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  them  from  one  another,  and  determining  their  re- 
spective weight  Regarding  the  properties  and  deportment  of  the  new 
compounds,  we  have  to  inquire  more  particularly,  in  the  first  place,  how 
they  behave  with  jsolvents  ;  secondly,  what  is  th^ir  deportment  in  the 
air ;  and,  thirdly,  what  phenomena  they  manifest  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  red  heat)  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
compounds  are  the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  determination  the 
more  insoluble  they  are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  u^x>n  ex- 
posure to  air  or  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  percentage  propor- 
tions, or  in  stoechiometrical  or  symbolic  formulie  ;  by  means  of  the 
latter,  the  constitution  of  the  more  frequently  recurring  compounds 
may  be  more  easily  committed  to  memory.  In  this  section  the  com- 
position of  the  substances  treated  of  is  given  in  four  different  ways, 
in  as  many  columns  :  the  first  column  gives  the  composition  of  the 
substance  in  symbols ;  the  second,  in  equivalents  (O  =  100) ;  the  third, 
in  equivalents  (H  =  1 )  ;  the  fourth,  in  percentage  proportions.  With 
respect  to  its  composition,  a  compound  is  the  better  adapted  for  quanti- 
tative determination  the  less  it  contains  relatively  of  the  substance 
which  it  is  intended  to  determine  ;  since  the  less  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  latter,  the  less  influence  will  any  error  or  loss  of  substance  that 
may  occur  in-  the  course  of  the  analytiod  process  exercise  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  results.  Thus,  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  for  instance, 
is,  in  this  respect,  better  adapted  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen 
than  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  since  100  parts  of  the  double  chloride 
contain  only  6*27  of  that  element,  whilst  100  parts  of  the  latter  contain 
26*2  of  it 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyse  a  nitrogenous  substance; — we  estimate 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium. When  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  0*300  grm. 
of  the  analysed  body  yields  1000  grm.  of  ammonio-bichloride  of 
platinum:  100  parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*27  parts  of  nitrogen, 
1000  contains  therefore  00627  of  that  element  These  0*0627  have 
been  derived  from  0*300  of  substance;  100  parts  of  the  analysed  body, 
consequently,  contain  20*90  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analysis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  Into  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  :  we  again  conduct  the 
process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  0*300  of  the  substance 
under  examination,  0*2394  d  chloride  of  amm<Miium,  corresponding  to 
0*0627  of  nitrogen,  or  20*90  per  cent 

Now,  let  us  assume  a  loss  of  10  milligrammes  to  have  occurred  in  each 
process  : — this  will  alter  the  result  in  the  first  instance,  from  1*000  to 
0*990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding 
to  0*062073  of  nitrogen,  or  20*69  per  cent ;  the  Joss  of  nitrogen  will  there- 
fore be  20*90  -  20*69  =  0*21. 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be  altered  from  0*2394  to  0*2294 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to  0*0601  of  nitrogen,  or  20*03 
per  cent     The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amount  to  0*87. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  case,  a  loss  of 
0^21  per  cent,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ;  whilst^  in  the 
other  case,  tiie  loss  amooixtsjto  0*87  per  cent 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  examine  tBose  combinations  of 
various  substances  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative  deter- 
mination. The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appearance 
of  the  new  compounds  rehttes  more  particularly  to  the  state  in  which 
they  are  obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  properties  of  the 
new  compounds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration  of  those 
which  bear  upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately  in  view. 

A. — Forms  and   combinations   in    which   thb  yabious  bases    are 

SEPARATED     FROM    OTHER     BODIES,    OR     IN    WHICH     THEIR    WEIGHT     IS 
DETERMINED. 

BASES  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP, 

§    68. 
1.   POTASSA. 

The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sulphate 

OF  POTASSA,  nitrate  OF  POTASSA,   CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM,   BICHLORIDE 

OF  PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  (Potassio-Bichloride  of  Pla- 
tinnm). 

a.  Sulphate  of  potassa  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard,  oblique,  four- 
sided  prisms,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids ;  in  the  analytical  process 
it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with  some  dif- 
ficulty in  water,  1  part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  5d'6°  Fahrenheit ; 
it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  slightly  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  (Experiment  No.  6).  It  does  not 
affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalteitible  in  the  air.  The  crystals  de- 
crepitate strongly  when  heated,  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little 
water,  which  they  hold  mechanically  confined.  The  decrepitation  of 
crystals  that  have  been  kept  long  drying  is  less  marked.  At  a  strong 
red  heaty  sulphate  of  potassa  fuses  unaltered,  and  without  volatilizing. 
When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application  of  the 
process,  wholly,  converted,  with  effervescence,  into  chloride  of  potassium 
{H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

K  0  =  588-86  =  47-11=  54-08 
SO,  =  500  00  =  40-00=   45-92 

1088-86  =  87-11  =  100-00 

Bisulphate  of  potassa  (K  O,  S  0,  +  H  0,  S  0,),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphuric 
acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat. 
At  a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  basic 
water,  but  not  readily — ^the  complete  reconversion  of  the  acid  into  the 
neutral  salt  requiring  the  long-continued  application  of  an  intense  red  heat. 
However,  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — 
which  may  be  readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into  the  fidnt 
red-hot  crucible  containing  the  bisulphate,  small  lumps  of  pure  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  putting  on  the  lid — the  acid  salt  changes  readily  and 
quickly  to  the  neutral  sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered 
complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  before^  re- 
assumes  the  solid  state,  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

6.  NUrate  qf  potassa  crystallizes  generally  in  long  six-sided  striated 

H  2 
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|)rifiiD8.  In  analysis  it  is  obtained  as  a  vhita  ofystelline  mass ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol)  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  effirat  vegetable  colors^ 
and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  fkr 
below  redness,  it  fuses  unaltered  and  without  any  diminution  of  weight; 
upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  it  changes  into  nitrite  of  potassa, 
wiA  evolution  of  oxygen  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  very  intense 
redness,  it  becomes  converted  into  caustic  potassa,  with  evolution  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  it  is  readily  and  completely  converted  into  chloride  of 
potassium.  When  repeatedly  evaporated  with  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it 
is  completely  converted  into  oxalate  of  potassa. 

COHPOSITIOK. 

K0=   588-86  c=  47-11=   4659 
N0,=   67506=   54  00=   53-41 


1263-92  =  101-11  =  10000 


c.  Chloride  qfpatasnum  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  often  lengthened 
to  columns ;  rarely  in  octahedra.  In  the  analytical  process  we  obtain 
it  either  in  the  former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  iu 
absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  spirit 
of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  coIcmts,  and  is  unalterable  in  the 
air.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates,  unless  it  has  been  kept  long  drying, 
with  expulsion  of  a  little  water  mechanically  confined  in  it.  At  a 
moderate  red  heat^  it  fuses  unaltered  and  without  diminution  of  weight ; 
when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes ; 
this  volatilization  proceeds  the  more  slowly,  the  more  effectually  the 
access  of  air  is  prevented  (Experiment  No.  7).  When  repeatedlj 
evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  into 
oxalate  of  potassa. 

COMPOSITION. 

K   =  488-86  =  39-11  =  5244 
CI  =  443-28  =  35-46  =  47-56 

93214  =  74-57  =100-00 

d.  Bichhride  of  platinum  and  chloride  o/ potassium  (Potassio-bichloride 
of  Platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a 
lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily 
so  in  hot  water  ;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine — one  part  requiring  for  its  solution,  respectively, 
12083  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent. — 1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  (Experiment  No.  8,  a). 
Presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility  (Expe- 
riment No. 8,  b).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow  fluid. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  212°  F.  On  exposure  to  an  intense  red 
heat,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  which  was  combined  with  the  pla- 
tinum escapes,  metallic  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  being  left ; 
but  even  after  long-continued  fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little 
potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  which  resists  decomposition.  Complete 
decomposition  is  effected,  however,  by  heating  the  double  salt  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 
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Aooording  to  Attdreumf  the  biohloiide  of  platmom  and  chloride  of 
potaauam^  even  though  dried  at  a  temperature  oonmdeFablj  exceeding 
212^  F.^  retoinB  still  00055  of  ita  weight  of  water. 

COMPOSITION. 

K  =  488-86=  39-11=  16-00 

Pt  =1236-75=  98-94=  40-48 

3  Gl  =  1329-84  =  106-38=  43-52 


3055-45  =  244-43  =  100-00 

KC1=  932-14=  74-57 »  30-51 
Pt  CI,  =  2123-31  =  169-86=  69-49 

8055-45  =  244-43  =  100-00 

$  69, 

2.  Soda. 

Soda  la  nanallj  weighed  as  bulphatb  of  soda,  nitbatb  op  soda, 
CBLOBiDB  op  SODIUM,  or  OARBONATB  OF  SODA.  It  is  Separated  from 
potassa  in  the  form  of  sodio-biohloridb  of  platrvum. 

a.  The  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a 
white  very  finable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in- 
creases its  solubility  in  that  menstruum ;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Experiment  Na  9).  The  presence  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid  increases  its  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors ;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water 
(Experiment  No.  10).  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  leaves  it 
unaltered :  upon  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses,  without  de- 
composition or  diminution  of  weight  When  heated  to  redness  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  it  comports  itself  the  same  as  sulphate  of  potassa 
under  similar  circumstances. 

ooMPoeirrov. 

Na  0  =  387-44  =  31=   43-66 
SO,  =500-00  =  40=  56-34 

887-44  =  71  =  100-00 

Bisulphate  of  soda  (Na  0,  S  0,  +  K  O,  S  O J,  which  is  always  pro- 
duced upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily  con- 
verted into  the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate  of 
potassa  is  converted  into  the  neutral  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

6.  Mlraie  of  soda  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedra.  In  analysis  it  is 
generally  obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
but  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  little  more  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air  under  common  circumstances ;  but  when  exposed  to 
very  moist  air,  it  absorbs  water.  It  fuses  without  decomposition  at  a 
temperature  far  below  red  heat ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  undergo^ 
the  same  decomposition  as  nitrate  of  potassa  (see  §  68,  6,  comff 
Sxperiment  Ho,  11).    When  heated  to  rednessy  in  oonjonction  with 
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chloride  of  smmoniuin,  or  evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it 
comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

COMPOSITION. 

Na  0  =  38744  =  31=   36-47 
NO,  =67506  =  54=    63-53 

1062-50  =  85  =  10000 

c.  Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow 
four-sided  pyramids.  In  the  analytical  process  it  b  frequently  obtained 
as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  less  so- 
luble in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine 
of  75  percent,  dissolve,  at  a  temperature  of  59°  Fahr.,  0-7  'part  {Wagner), 
It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist  at- 
mosphere, it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Experiment  No.  12).  Crystals  of 
this  salt  that  have  been  kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate 
when  heated,  yielding  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechanically  con- 
fined. The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition ;  at  a  white  heat, 
and,  in  open  vessels  even  at  a  bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes 
(Experiment  No.  13).  Upon  evaporation  and  ignition  with  oxalic  acid 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  salt 
of  potassa. 

COMPOSITION. 

Na  =  287-44  =  2300=   39-34 
CI  =443-28  =  35-46=   60-66 


730-72  =  58-46  =  100  00 


d.  Anhydrous  ccMrboncUe  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  solution 
of  ammonia  (MargueriUe) ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  reaction  is 
strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  very  slowly. 
At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition,  and  without  vola- 
tilizing. 

COMPOSITION. 

Na  0  =  387-44  =  31=  58-49 
CO,  =27500  =  22=   41-51 

662-44  =  53  =  100-00 

e.  Sodio^nchlaride  ofplcUinum  crystallizes  with  6  equivalents  of  water 
(Na  CI,  Pt  CI,  +  6  aq.),  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals, 
which  dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

§  70. 

3.  Ammonia  (NH^O). 
Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  cbloridk  of  AMMONnm, 

or  as  BICHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM  AND   CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  (ammonio* 

Uchloride  of  platinum). 

^  Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from 

the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  eliminated  from  it ;  in  jnany  cases  it  may  ba 
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determined  also  bj  passing  the   liberated  ammonia  into    a  standard 
acid  solution  {Fdiffot). 

a.  Chloride  of  ammonium  oiystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedra,  but 
more  frequently  in  featheiy  crystals.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  uniformly 
as  a  white  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wina  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  when  evaporated  in  the 
water-bath,  loses  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly 
acid.  The  diminution  of  weight  occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is 
very  trifling  (Experiment  No.  14).  At  212°  F.  chloride  of  ammonium 
loses  nothing,  or  very  little  of  its  weight  (Experiment  No.  14).  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  volatilizes  readily,  and  without  undergoing 
decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

NH,=  22506  =  18-00=   33-67 
CI      =443-28  =  35-46=    66-33 


668-34  =  53-46  =  100-00 

NH,  =  212-56  =17-00=   31-80 
C  HI  =  455-78  =  36-46  =   68  20 

668-34  =  53-46  =  10000 

6.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  (ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum)  occurs  either  as  a  heavy,  lemon-colored  powder 
or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  spirit  of  wine— 
1  part  requiring,  of  absolute  alcohol,  26535  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
76  per  cent.,  1406  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.,  665  parts. 
The  presence  of  free  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (Experiment 
Na  15).  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  212°F.  Upon  ex- 
posure to  a  red-heat,  chlorine  and  chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving 
the  metallic  platinum  as  a  porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  How- 
ever, if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in  this  process^  to  apply  the  heat  gradu- 
ally, the  esdiping  fumes  will  carry  off  particles  of  platinum,  which 
will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 

COKPOSinON. 

NH,=  225  06=  18-00=  806 
Pt  =1236-75=  98-94=  44-30 
3  CI  =1329-84  =  106-38=  47  64 


2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 

NH,C1=   668-34=  53-46=   23-94 
PtcL     =2123-31  =  169-86=  76-06 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 

NH,  =  2X2-56=  17-00=  7-61 
HCl  =  455-78=  36-46=  16-33 
Pt  CI,  =  2123-31  =  169-86=   7606 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 
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N  =  175-06=  14-00=  6-27 
H,  =  50-00=  4-00=  1-79 
Pt=  1236-75=  98-94=  44-30 
CI,  =  1329-84  =  106-38  =  47-64 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 

c.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorons ;  it  mixes  ^ith 
air,  without  producing  tite  slightest  coloration ;  it  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  Its  spmfic  gravity  is  0-96743  (air=l).  One  litre  (one 
cubic  decimeter)  weighs  at  32°  F.,  and  29*8  of  the  barometer,  1^5107 
grm.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at 
32**  F.,  and  29-8  of  the  barometer,  0-02035  vol. ;  at  50**  F.,  0-01607  vol.; 
at  59°  F.,  001478  vol  of  nitrogen  gas  (Bunam). 

BASES  OF  THE  SBCOND  GBOUP. 

§  71. 
1.  Babtta. 
Baryta  is  generally  weighed  as  sulphate  of  babtta^  cabbonate  of 

BABTTA,  and  SIUCO-FLUORIDE  OF  BABITTH. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  sulphate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor 
chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  It 
has  a  great  tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  it  other 
substances  contained  in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  par- 
ticularly nitrate  of  baryta,  chlmde  of  barium,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  kc 
These  substances  can  generally  be  completely  removed  only  after  igni- 
tion, by  washing  with  appropriate  solvents.  Even  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  contains  traces  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  but  whidi  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  {Stegle).  Cold  dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appre- 
ciate traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  1-032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  0062  parts  of  Bb O,  S O,.  Cold  concen- 
trated acids  dissolve  considerably  more ;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  1-167  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  pirts  of  BaO,  SO,  {Calvert),  Boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves  appreciable  traces;  thus  230  cub. 
centimet.  of  hydrodilorio  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  boiling  with  0-679  grm.  of  sulphate  of  baiyta, 
to  have  dissolved  of  it  0*048  grm.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  less  sul- 
phate of  baryta  than  the  other  acids ;  thus,  80  cub.  centimet.  of 
acetic  acid  of  1-02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
boiling  with  0-4  grm.  of  Ba  O,  8  O,,  to  have  dissolved  only  0-002  grm. 
{SiegU).  Several  of  the  salts  also  increase  the  solubility  of  sulphate 
of  baryta;  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  more  epecially,  with 
chloride  of  magnesium.  Sulphate  of  baryta  remains  quite  unaltered  ia 
the  air,  at  212^  F.,  and  even  at  a  red  heaU  When  heated  to  redness, 
mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of 
barium  ;  free  access  of  air  prevents  this  reduction  taking  place.  Upon 
exposure  to  a  red  heat^  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,    sul^ 
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phate  of  buTta  undergoes  partial  deoompoeitiou.  Cold  solutions  of 
alkaline  bicarbonates  or  of  carbonate  9f  ammonia  fail  to  decompose  sul- 
phate of  baryta ;  oold  solntions  of  the  simple  carbonates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  have  only  a  slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  boiling 
solutions  of  the  simple  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  effect,  upon  re- 
peated application,  at  last  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt 
{ff,  RoMty  By  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
readily  decomposed. 

coxposiTioir. 

BaO  =  957-32=   76-59=   65-69 
SO,    =   50000=   4000=   34-31 

1457-32=  116-59  » 100-00 

(.  Artificially  prepared  carb&naU  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white  povder.  It  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421 
parts  of  boiling  water  (Experiment  Na  16).  It  diasolves  far  more 
readily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
from  these  sc^utions  it  is,  however,  preci(^tated  again,  thoagb  not  eom* 
pletely,  by  caustie  ammonia.  In  water  containing  free  carbonic  add, 
carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves,  being  converted  into  bicarbonate.  In 
water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  nearly  in* 
soluble,  one  part  requiring  141000  parts  (Experiment  No.  17). 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields  up  the 
whole  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
moted by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon  heating  it 
to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas. 

OOMPOSITIOK. 

BfeO=   957-32  =  76-59=   77-69 
C0,=   275-00  =  22-00=   22-31 


1232-32  »  96*59  =100*00 


e,  SUieo^uorids  of  ftortttm  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals, 
or  (more  generally)  a  crystalline  powdcsr.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts  of 
cold  water ;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Experiment  No.  18). 
The  presenoe  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  consi- 
derably (Elxperiment  No.  19).  Inspirit  of  wine  it  is  almost  insoluble. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  212^  F. ;  when  heated  to  redness,  it 
is  decomposed  into  bifiuoride  of  silicon,  which  escapes,  and  fluoride  of 
barium,  which  remains. 

COMPOSinON. 

BaFl=1094-82=   87-59=   62-39        Ba=   857-32=   68-59=  4885 
SiFl,=  660-18=  52-81=   37-61        Si  =   185-18=   1481=   1055 

Fl,=   712-50=   5700=  40-60 


175500  =  140-40  =  10000       175500  =  140-40  ±=  100-00 
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§72. 

2.  Stroktia. 
Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  stbontia,  or  as  carbonate 

OF  STROimA. 

a.  Sulphate  of  strontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Ebcperiment  No.  20).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still 
more  difficultly  soluble,  requiring  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expe- 
riment No.  21).  Of  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  S'5  per  cent.,  it  requii-es 
474  parts;  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  4*8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic 

acid  (A,  H  O)  of  15'6  per  cent.,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Experiment  No. 
22).  It  dissolves  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  is  precipitated 
again  from  this  solution  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  both 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  weak  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable 
colors;  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed 
to  a  most  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
When  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  in  a  closely-covered 
crucible,  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbo- 
nates and  bioarbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate 
of  strontia  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  and  even  though  con- 
siderable quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates  be  present  {H.  Rose),  Boiling 
promotes  the  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

SrO=    645-93  =  51-67=   5637 
SO,  =   50000  =  4000=   43-63 

1145-93  =  91-67  =  10000 

h.  Carbonate  of  strontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  light,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Experiment  No.  23).  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solu- 
bility (Experiment  No.  24).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  again 
from  these  solutions  by  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
more  completely  than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances. 
Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  a  bicarbonate.  Its 
reaction  is  very  feebly  alkalina  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and 
even  at  a  red  heat ;  but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  red  heat,  it 
fuses  and  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  Upon  heating  it  to  intense 
redness  with  chanx)al,  caustic  strontia  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  car- 
[bonic  oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sr  0  =  645-93  =  51-67=   70-14 
0  0,  =27500  =  22  00=   29-86 

920-93  =  73-67  =  10000 

§73. 

3.  Lime. 
Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  lime,  or  as  carbonate  op 
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UM B ;  to  oonvert  it  into  the  latter  fonn,  it  is  first  predpitated  as  oxalate 
of  lime. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  sulj^uUe  of  Urns  is  a  loose,  white 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parts,  at 
212^  F.,  in  460  parts  of  water  {Poggiale).  Presence  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  increases  its  solubility.  The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  In  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of 
90  per  cent  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  unaltei'ed  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Heated 
to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
When  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  calcium.  Solutions  of  akaline  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  decompose  sulphate  of  lime  more  readily  still  than 
sulphate  of  strontia. 

GOMPOBITION. 

CaO  =  350  =  28=   4M8 
SO,  =500  =  40=   58-82 


850  =  68  =  10000 


5.  Artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  fine  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  10601  parts  of  cold  (Experiment  No.  25),  and  in  8834  parts  of 
boiling  water  (Experiment  No.  26).  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  barely 
perceptible  alkaline  reaction.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  it  dissolves  still  more  sparingly,  one  part  of  the  salt 
requiring  65000  parts  of  the  solvent  (Experiment  No.  27)  ;  this  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Presence  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility  of  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again  from  these  solutions  by 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia^  and  more  completely  than  carbonate 
of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Neutral  salts  of  potassa  and 
soda  likewise  increase  its  solubility.  Water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  bicarbonate.  Carbonate  of 
lime  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  212°  F.;  and  even  at  a  low  red 
heat  ;  but  upon  the  application  of  an  intense  red  heat,  more  particularly 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a 
gas  blowpipe-lamp,  carbonate  of  lime  (about  0*5  grm.),  in  an  open  pla- 
tinum crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  the  caustic  state ;  attempts 
to  efifect  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  double  draught 
have,  however,  &iled  (Experiment  No.  28).  It  is  decomposed  fiir  more 
readily  when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness,  giving  off  its 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 

COMPOBITIOK. 

Oa  O  =  350-00  =  28  ==  56-00 
CO,  =27500  =  22=   44-00 

62500  =  50  =  100-00 

c  Oxalais  of  lime,  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solutions,  is  a 
fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be  mono- 
basic, the  salt  has  the  formula  Ca  O,  C,  O,  +  aq.     When  precipitated  from 
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oold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more  distinctly  crys« 
talline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Ca  O,  C,  O,  +  aq.,  and  CaO, 
C,  O,  +  3  aq.  {Soudkap  and  Lenatett).  Presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  and 
acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solubility  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The 
stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dissolye  it  readily; 
firom  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered,  by  alkalies ; 
and  also  by  alkaline  oxalates  or  alkaline  acetates  added  in  excess 
(provided  always  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great).  Oxalate  of  lime 
does  not  dissolye  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  oalciumy 
and  chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concen- 
trated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily,  and  in  appreciable 
quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the  magnesia  group. 
From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate 
{Sotichay  and  Lenssen).  When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of  the 
heavy  metals,  e.g ,  with  solution  of  diloride  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  Stc, 
oxalate  of  lime  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  being  formed, 
and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which  separates  immediately, 
or  after  some  time  {Reffnoao),  Oxalate  of  lime  is  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  at  212^  F.  Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it  has  invariably  the 
following  composition  (Experiment  No.  29,  and  also  Sovjchay  and 
Lenssen,  **  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.**  100,  322) : — 

Ca  O  sr  350-00  :^  28  »  38*36 
C,0,  =  450-00  =  36=  49-32 
1  aq. -112-50=   9=    12-32 

912-50  =  73  =  100-00 

At  a  temperature  of  from  356^  to  392^  F.,  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water, 
without  undergoing  decomposition ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
still  scarcely  reaching  incipient  dull  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  without 
actual  separation  of  carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  escapes,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  remains.  The  powder,  which  was  previously  of 
snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in  the  course  of  this 
process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure.  Upon  continued 
application  of  heat,  this  gray  color  disappears  again.  If  the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  heated  in  small  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are  obtained 
upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this  transient 
appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  conducted  properly,  the 
residue  will  not  contain  a  tiuce  of  caustic  lime. 

§74. 

4.  MAomssiA* 

Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sxtlphate  op  magnesia,  pybophobphate  of 
KAGNESiA,  or  PURE  MAGNESIA.  To  couvcrt  it  iuto  the  pyrophosphate,  it 
is  precipitated  as  basio  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

a.  Anhydrous  stUphaie  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
opaque  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  In  spirit  of 
wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  color&  £xposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
water  rapidly.    At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but  when 
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beated  to  intense  redness,  it  nndergoes  partial  decomposition,  losing  part 
of  its  acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  By 
means  of  a  blowpipe-lamp,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of  the 
solpharic  acid  from  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Experi- 
ment Na  30).  Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  not  decomposed. 

OOMPOBinOK. 

Mg  0  =  25019  =  20=  33-33 
SO,    =60000  =  40=   66-67 


750-19  =  60  =  100-00 


&.  Baaie  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperatnre,  in  15293  parts  of 
cold  water  (Experiment  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is 
much  more  difficultly  soluble— one  port  of  the  salt  requiring  45000 
parts  of  the  solvent  (Experiment  No.  32).  Chloride  of  ammonium 
slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Experiments  No.  34  and  35).  Presence 
of  alkaline  phosphates  exercises  no  influence  in  this  respect  The  basic 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in 
acetic  acid.     Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

2MgO,NH,0,  P0,+  12aq. 

10  of  the  12  equivalents  of  water  escape  at  212^  F.,  the  remaining  2, 
tugether  with  the  ammonia,  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  2  Mg  O,  P  0..  The 
change  of  the  phosphoric  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  is  indicated  by  a 
vivid  incandescence  of  the  whole  mass. 

Ammonia  precipitates  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  from  its  so- 
lution in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  the  extent  corre- 
sponding with  the  degree  of  solubility  of  that  salt  in  water  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  or  with  ammonia  and  an  ammoniaoal  salt  W^er  (Pogg. 
73,  p.  152)  having  questioned  the  correctness  of  this  fact,  I  was  induced 
to  test  it  again  by  experiment  (Na  33)  which,  however,  yielded  exactly 
the  same  results  as  before^ 

c.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  i^pearanoe  of  a  white  mass, 
of^n  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  remains  unaltered  in  the 
air,  and  even  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  red  heat  it  fuses  unaltered. 
It  leaves  the  color  of  moist  turmeric,  and  of  reddened  litmus  paper  un- 
changed. 

If  we  dissolve  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydroohlorio  or  nitric 
acid,  add  water  to  the  solution,  boil  for  some  time^  and  then  piiecipi* 
tate  with  ammonia  in  excess^  we  obtain  a  preci[Htate  of  phosphate  of 
magoeaia  and  anunonia  which,  after  ignition,  gives  less  weight  of  2  Mg  0, 
P  O^,  than  oorret<ponds  with  the  amount  of  substance  used.  Weber  gives 
the  loss  as  firom  1  -3  to  2*3  per  cent.  My  own  ex|)eriments  (Na  36)  con- 
firm this  statement^  and  point  out  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Ions 
i^  the  least  considerable  (compare  also  §  135).  By  long-continued  fusion, 
with  carbonate  of  potaasa  and  soda,  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  is 
completely  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  reconverted  into 
tlie  tribasic  state.  I^  therefore,  we  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  add  water  and  ammonia,  and  heat  the  precipitate  ti> 
rt-dneas,  we  re-obtain  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used. 
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C0MP08ITI0K. 

2MgO=   500-38=   40-00=  36-04 
PO.     =   887-50=   71-00=   63-96 

1387-88  =  11100- 10000 

d.  Pure  magnesia  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dissolves  in  55368 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boiling  water  (Experiment 
No.  37).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 
Magnesia  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  other  acids,  without 
evolution  of  gas.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Magnesia  is  highly  infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  fasing  superficially  only  at  the  very  highest  tem- 
perature. 

GOMPOSITIOK. 

Mg=  150-19  =  12=   6003 
O    =100-00=   8=   39-97 


25019  =  20=10000 


BASBS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 
§   75. 

1.  Aluioka. 

Alumina  is  usually  precipitated  as  htdratb  of  alumina,  and  always 
weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  gelatinous  maw, 
which  invariably  retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the 
alumina  was  combined  previous  to  precipitation,  as  well  as  of  the 
alkali  which  has  served  as  the  precipitant ;  it  is  freed  with  difficulty 
from  these  admixtures  by  repeated  washing. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dissolves 
in  solutions  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  in  ethylamine  (Sonnenschein) ;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  greatly  diminishes  its 
solubility  in  caustic  ammonia  (Experiment  No.  38).  The  correctness  of 
this  statement  of  mine  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has  been 
amply  confirmed  since  by  AfalagtUi  and  Dwrocher  ("Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys.,"  3  Ser.  16,  421)  ;  and  also  by  experiments  made  by  my  former 
assistant,  Mr.  J,  FtLchs,  The  former  chemists  {McUagtUi  and  Durocher) 
state  also  that,  when  a  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  the  fluid  may  be  filtered  off  five  minutes  after,  without  a 
trace  of  alumina  in  it  Fucha  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Experi- 
ment No.  39). 

Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  ;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  dissolves  in 
these  acids  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  only  after  long  digestion. 
Hydrate  of  alumina  shrinks  considerably  upon  desiccation,  and,  when 
dry,  becomes  a  hard,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  a  white,  earthy  mass. 
When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently 
attended  with  slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  considerable 
diminution  of  bulk. 
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b.  Alumina^  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ;  bnt  upon  the  application  of  a  veiy 
intense  degree  of  redness,  it  concretes  into  small,  hard  lumps.  At 
the  most  intense  white  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  glass.  Ignited 
alumina  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fuming 
hydrochloric  add,  it  dissolves  upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm 
place,  slowly,  but  completely.  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas 
leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  is  ren- 
dered soluble,  the  residue  dissolving  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water.  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  aluminate  of  soda 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  {R,  RicJUer),  Placed  upon  moist 
reddened  litmus  paper,  pure  alumina  does  not  change  the  color  to  blua 
Upon  igniting  alumina  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium escapes ;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatilization  of 
the  alumina  (H,  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

2  AU  340-84  =  27-26=   5319 

3  0  =300-00  =  2400=  46-81 


640-84  =  51-26  =  100  00 
§  76. 

2.   SiSSQUIOXIDE  OF  OhBOMIUM. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxiDE  OF  CHROMIUM,  and  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  recently  precipitated,  is  a 
greenish-gray,  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  readily, 
in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark-green  fluid  ;  it  dis- 
solves, also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution  of  ammonia,  to 
a  bright  violet-red  fluid  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  imparting  a  dark- 
green  tint  to  the  fluid.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  exercises  no 
influence  upon  the  solubility  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  iu 
ammonia.  Boiling  effects  the  complete  separation  of  the  sesquioxide 
from  its  solutions  in  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia  (Experiment  No.  40). 
Dried  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  a  greenish-blue  powder ;  it 
looes  its  water  of  hydration  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  produced  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder  ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher  degree 
of  lieat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint^  but  suffers  no  diminution  of  weight ; 
the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by  a  vivid 
incandesoeooe  of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  strongly  ignited  sesquioxide  is 
altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains  unaltered ; 
it  suffers  no  alteration  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

2  Cr  =  669-40  =  53-56  =   6905 

3  0  =300-00  =  24-00=   30-95 


969-40  =  77-56  =  100-00 
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BASES  OF  THE  FOITKTH   GfiOUP. 

§  77. 

1.   OZIDB  OF  ZiFO. 

Zinc  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide ;  it  is,  however,  usually 
precipitated  as  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  as  sulphide  of  ziNa 

a.  Bcuic  carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  flocculent 
mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts — EIx- 
periment  No.  42) — but  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa^  ammonia^ 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  acids.  The  solutions  of  zinc  in  soda  or 
potassa,  if  concentrated,  are  not  altered  by  boiling;  but  if  dilute,  nearly 
all  the  oxide  of  zinc  present  is  thrown  down,  as  a  white  precipitate. 
From  the  solutions  of  ammonia  also,  especially  if  they  are  dilute, 
oxide  of  zinc  separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  zinc 
is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  Zn  O,  00,,  but  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  zinc, 
in  varying  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution,  and  to  the  mode  of  precipitation.  '  Owing  to  the  presence  and 
action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solu- 
tion ;  the  cold  filtered  fluid  yields,  therefore,  a  precipitate  when  acted 
upon  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

But  if  the  solution  is  jirecipitated  boiling,  and  kept  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent 
that  the  fi lti*ate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium ;  still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  imponderable  flakes  of 
sulphide  of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  zinc,  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  com- 
pletely freed  from  all  admixture  of  alkali,  by  washing  with  hot  water. 
If  ammoniacal  salts  be  present,  every  trace  of  ammonia  must  be  expelled 
first,  before  the  complete*  precipitation  of  the  zinc  can  be  eflected.  If 
the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  in  ex- 
cess, the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is  obtained 
in  solution  as  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda  ;  but  if  the  mixture 
is  evaporated  to  drjuess,  at  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  witli  hot 
water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute 
proportion,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  '  observe,  is  obtained  aa 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  fine,  white,  loose  powder ; 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide  of  zinc. 

6.  Oxide  of  zinc,  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  the  application  of 
a  red  heat,  is  a  white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint 
Wlit^n  heated,  it  acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on 
cooling.  Upon  exposing  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  charcoal,  to  a  red 
liuat,  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumes  escape.  By  igniting  the  oxide 
in  a  strong  and  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  metallic  zinc  is  pro- 
duced ;  whilst  by  igniting  it  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  crys- 

*  That  ifl  to  say,  complete  irithin  the  limits  indicated  just  now,  so  that  salphide  of 
an  m^niam  occasions  no  torbiditj  in  the  filtrate,  although  it  may  produce  snbseqaeoily 
and  after  long  standing  some  slight  and  almost  imponderable  flakes  of  sulphide  of  sine 
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tallized  oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  {S^.  Claire  Deviile),  Oxide  of  aino  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Placed  on  moist  tnrmerjo  paper,  it  does  not  change 
the  color  to  brown.  In  acids,  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  readily,  and  with- 
oat  evolntion  of  gaa  When  oxide  of  zinc  is  heated  to  rodness  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  zinc  ia  produced,  which  vt^atilizes 
witib  very  g^eat  difficulty,  if  the  air  is  OKcluded  ;  but  readily  and  com- 
pletely, wil^  free  access  of  air,  and  with  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes 

COMPOSITION. 

Zn  =  406-59 -32-53^  80-26 
O  =100  00=  8-00=  19'74 


506-59  =  40  53=100-00 


e.  Sulphide  of  zinc^  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  mass 
(Zn  S,  H  O),  insoluble  in  water,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  alkaline  sulphides.  It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  acetic  add. 
When  dried,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  a  white  powder ;  at 
212"*  F.  it  loses  half,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole  of  its  water.  During 
the  latter  process  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  remain- 
ing sulphide  of  zinc  contains  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  zinc.  By  roast- 
ing in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  residue,  small  quantities  of 
sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  oxide. 

§  78. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Manganeee  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxidb  of  kanganese 
(red  oxide  of  manganese)— Mn  O  +  Mn^O,)  =  Mn^O^— or  as  sulphate  of 
FBOTOXIDB  OF  MANGANESE.  For  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  the 
first  form,  it  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  frotoxidk  of  kanoanese, 

HTDBATBD  PROTOXIDE  OF    MANGANESE,   BUTOXIDE   OF   MANGANESE,  Or  ^VL- 
PHIDB  OF  MANGANESE. 

a.    CarboncUe  of  proUmde  of  manganese,  recently  precipitated,  is 
a  white,  fiocculent  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.     Presence  of 
earbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.     Recently 
precipitated  carbcxiate  of   protoxide   of    manganese   dissolves    pretty 
readily  in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  it  is  owing  to  this  pro- 
perty that  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese  cannot  be  completely 
precipitated  by  carbonate  ci  potassa  or  soda,  in  presence  of  chloride  of 
ammoninm  (or  some  other  ammoniacal  salt),  until  the  latter  is  com- 
pletely decomposed.     If  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with  air,  it  slowly  assumes 
a  dirty  browtish-white  color,   part  of   it  becoming  converted    into 
hydrstad  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.     If  the  precipitate  is  dried 
removed  from  the  contact  of  air,  it  forms  a  delicate  white  powder, 
persistent  in  the  air  [2  (Mn  O,  C  Q,)  +  aq.l ;  but  when  dried  with  free 
aooesB  of  air,  the  powder  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty  white  color.  When  heated 
to  redness,  with  access  of  air,  this  powder  first  tnms  black,  and  changes 
subsequently  to  brown  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.     However,  this 
conversion  takes  some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  oompleted 
II.  I 
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until  two  weighingB,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited 
again  with  free  accen  of  air,  give  perfectlj  correqxHiding  results. 

6.  HydraUd  protoxide  of  manganege^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a 
white,  flocculent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkalies,  but 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  this  precipitate  immediately  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  by- 
drated  protosesquiozide  of  manganese.  On  diying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown 
powder  (hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese)  is  obtained  which, 
when  heated  to  intense  redness,  with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese. 

e.  ProUaesquioadde  qftnanganete*  (red  oxide  of  manganese),  artificially 
produced,  is  a  reddish-brown  powder.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  assumes  a  black  tint,  but  its  weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Heated  to  redness 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  converted  into  protochloride  of  mangsr 
ne8e(Mn,0,  +  4Ha  =  3MnCl  +  a  +  4HO). 

coxposmoN. 

3  Mn  =  1034-05=   82*71=   7210 
40    =   400-00=    32  00=   27  90 


1434-05  =  114-71  =  10000 


d,  Binoxide  o/ manganese  is  often  produced  in  analysis  by  exposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  raangaoese  to  a  gradually 
increased  temperature.  At  284^  F.,  brown  flakes  separate,  at  311^  F. 
much  nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  manganese  separates  as  anhydrous 
binoxida  It  is  brownish  black,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves 
to  a  small  amount  in  hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  {Demlle),  In 
hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

e.  Sulphide  o/  manganese,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  flesh- 
colored  precipitate.  Fi'om  dilute  neutral  solution,  and  when  precipitated  by 
a  limited  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  separates  very  slowly  ; 
much  more  readily  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  of  an  exceni 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Excess  of  ammonia  must  be  guarded 
against  in  the  process  of  precipitation ;  otherwise  some  manganese  is 
likely  to  remain  in  solution  :  the  precipitation  must  be  eflected  with 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  not  with  the  colorless  compound, 
as  the  latter  would  dissolve  traces  of  the  precipitata  Presence  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  In  dilute  acids 
(hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.)  it  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with  air, 
its  fleshy  tint  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese.  To  guard  against  this,  some  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
must  be  added  to  the  washing  water. 

/.  Anhydrous  svdphate  of  proiooeide  of  manganese^  produced  by  ex- 
posing the  crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat^  is  a  white,  friable  mass, 

*  All  the  oxides  of  msnganeae  finallj  ebange  to  the  red  oxide,  upon  ignition  with  free 
secetiof  air. 
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readily  soluble  in  water.  It  resists  the  protracted  application  of  a  faint 
red  heat ;  but  upon  exposure  to  a  more  intense  red  heat,  it  suffers 
more  or  less  complete  decomposition  —  oxygen,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  being  evolved,  and  red  oxide  of  manganese 
remaining  behind. 

COMPOSITIOir. 

Mn  0  =  444-68  =  35-57=  47  07 
SO,  =50000  =  40-00=   52-93 

944-68  =  75-57  =  100-00 

§79. 

3.  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  htdrated  protoxide  of  nickel,  and  as 
SULPHIDE   OF    nickel.     It   is   always   weighed  in  the  form  of  prot- 

OXID& 

a.  HydrcUed  protoxide  of  nickel  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate, 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonia 
and  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  From  these  solutions  it  is  completely 
precipitated  again  by  potassa  or  soda,  added  in  excess ;  application  of 
heat  promotes  the  precipitation.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  protoxide  of  nickel. 

6.  Protoodde  of  nickel  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  affect 
v^etable  colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with 
free  access  of  air.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  {H.  Rose)  \  it  is  also  easily 
reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

composition. 

Ni  =  362-50  =  29  =   78-38 
O   =10000=  8=   21-62 


462-50  =  37  =  100-00 


c.  Hydrated  sidphide  of,  nickel,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a 
black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  perfectly  saturated  'with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
but  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  still  more  so  in  ammonia  not 
fully  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  these  solutions, 
which  are  of  a  more  or  less  brown  color,  are  exposed  to  the  air^  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  precipitates  gradually  (see  Experiments  sub.  No. 
42).  If  sulphide  of  nickel,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  oxidizes  slowly,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  nickel. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  somewhat  more  so  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  and 
most  so  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
basic  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  nickel  with  sulphuric  add. 

§80. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state ;  or  as  protosesqui- 

I  2 
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m 

OXIDE  OF  COBALT,  Or  88  SULPHATB  OP  PROTOXIDB  OF  OOBALT,  OP  aS 

KtTRiTE  OF  SE8QUI0XIDE  OF  COBALT  AND  POTASSA.     Beddes  the  properties 
of  thede  substances,  we  have  to  study  here  also  those  of  btdbatbd  pbot- 

OXIDE  OF  COBALT,  and  of  SULPHIDE  OF  COBALT. 

a,  Bydrated  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  with  potassa,  a  b]ne  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is  formed 
at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  excluded  from 
contact  of  air,  changes  to  light  red  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  if^  on 
the  contrary,  this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of  air,  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  discolored,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  being  con- 
verted into  h3'di'ated  sosquioxide.  But  the  hydi*ated  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
prepared  in  this  way,  retains  always  a  certain  quantity  of  the  acid,  and, 
even  after  the  most  thorough  washing  with  hot  water,  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitant  {Freniy,  "J.  pr.  Chem."  57,  81).  The 
results  of  my  own  experiments  fully  confirm  this  statement  of  Fremy 
(Experiment  No.  43).  The  metallic  coljalt,  therefore,  which  we  obtain  upon 
the  ignition  of  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen  gas,  manifests  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  when  placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper.  On  account  of  this  un- 
avoidable alkaline  admixture,  the  oxide  or  metal  obtained  in  this  way 
is  unfit  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  cobalt. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in 
potaasa ;  it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  when  dried  in 
the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color. 

h.  When  pure  chloride  of  cobalt  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  pure  metallic  cobalt  is 
obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-black  metallic  powder,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If 
the  reduction  has  been  efiected  at  a  faXwi  heat,  the  finely  divided  metal 
oxidises  in  the  air  to  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the  case  if 
the  reduction  has  been  efiected  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Cobalt  does  not 
decompose  water,  neither  at  the  common  temperature,  nor  upon  ebulli- 
tion— except  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  in  which  case  decomposition  will 
ensue.  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  nitric  acid  it 
dissolves  readily  to  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

c.  Upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a  black  residue 
is  left  of  constant  composition  ;  this  residue  consists  of  protosesquioxide 
of  cobalt,  a  compound  corresponding  to  the  protosesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
which,  accordingly,  has  the  formula  Co  O  +  Co^O,,  or  Co,0^  {Bammelabsrg^ 
Fremy).  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water;  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  to  protochloride  of  cobalt,  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 
When  heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  suffers  re- 
duction to  metallic  cobalt  If  the  ignition  is  efiected  with  free  access 
of  air,  or  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  the  protochloride,  which  forms  at  first, 
is  reoon verted  partly  into  amorphous,  partly  into  crystalline  protosesqui- 
oxide, Co,0^  (/*/*.  Schwarzenberg, "  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm."  97, 211), 
which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

Co,  =  1125=  90=  73-77 
O^  =  400=  32=  26-23 

1525  =  122  =  100-00 
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d,  Sulphide  qfoobcdty  produced  in  tbe  bnmid  way,  forms  a  black  pi'e- 
cipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalies,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides.  It  is 
bat  sparinglj  soluble  in  acetic  add  and  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  more 
readily  so  in  concentrated  minenU  acids,  and  most  readily  in  warm  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  sulphide  of  cobalt,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt 

0.  Stdphate  ofpToioxide  (j^co^oft  crystallizes,  in  comlnnation  with  7  aq., 
slowly  in  oblique  riiombio  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals  yield 
the  whole  of  the  7  equivalents  of  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  afid  are  con- 
verted into  a  rose-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  application  of 
a  gentle  red  heat  without  losing  acid.  It  dissolves  rather  difficultly  in 
cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrc^n 
gas  fiiih  to  effect  its  reduction. 

COMPOSITION. 

Co  0  =  475  =  38=  48-72 
SO,  =500  =  40=  51-28 


975  =  78 -=10000 


/  NltrUe  of  Besquioxide  ofcohaU  andpotassa,  which  is  easily  produced 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassa  and 
some  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow 
color,  which  dissolves  to  a  very  perceptible  amount  in  pure  water,  and 
still  more  copiously  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  ammonium.      In  rather  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa 

(K  O,  8  O,,  -  K  CI,  -  K  O,  N  O,,  -  K  0,T),  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
soluble even  upon  boiling.  The  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  free 
acetic  acid  exercises  no  solvent  action  under  these  circumstances.  The 
precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent ;  but  it  dissolves, 
though  not  copiously,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  red  fluid.  Nitrite  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  solution  of 
potassa^  but  readily  by  solution  of  soda,  or  by  baryta- water ;  the  decom- 
position is  attended  with  separation  of  brown  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  (A,  StTomeywr^  "*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  96, 218).  According 
to  this  chemist^  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa  dried  at 
212**  F.^  has  the  following  composition  : 

Co,  0,=  105000=   84  00=  19-38 

3  KO  =176658=141-33=  32-61 

5  NO  =2375-00=190-00=  43  85 

2H0  =   22500=    18  00=  416 


5416-58  =  433-33  =  10000 

100  parts  of  the  compound  contain  accordingly  17*54  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt  (CoO),  or  13  84  of  cobalt.  It  is  decomposed  by  ignition,  and 
gives  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 

§81. 

S.  PsoToziDR  OF  Iron  ;  and  6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iaok. 

Iron  is  always  weighed  in  tbe  form  of  sesquioxide.  Besides  the 
sesquioxide,   we  have  to  study  the  htdrated  besqdioxzdb  of  iboi7> 
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SULPHIDE  OF  IBOK,  SUCCINATE  OF    8ESQUI0XIDE  OF    IBOV,    Eud    ACETATE 
OF  8ESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON. 

a.  Hydrated  aesquioxide  of  irony  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alkalies,  and  in  axnmoniacal  salts, 
but  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  the  process  of  drying  very  greatly 
reduces  the  bulk  of  this  precipitate.  When  dry,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  brown,  hard  mass,  the  fracture  of  which  exhibits 
a  shining  appearance.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is  not  used  in  excess, 
the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  alkali 
has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried  down  in 
combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, — on  which  account  ammonia 
alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis,  as  a  precipitant  for  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Perfect  washing  of  larger  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  effected  only  with  difficulty.  According  to  v.  KobeU  ("  Joum. 
f.  prakt.  Chem.**  62,  98),  the  labor  may  be  shortened  by  gently  igniting 
the  half  washed  precipitate,  then  triturating  the  ignited  mass  with 
water,  and  finally  completing  the  operation  of  washing.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  for  instance  by  protracted  heating  of  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  water-bath  (which  turns  the  solution  from 
blood-red  to  brick-red,  and  makes  it  appeal*  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and 
subsequent  addition  of  some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish- 
brown  hydrate  is  produced,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though 
concentrated,  and  is  not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (Z.  Pean 
de  St.  GUles,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem."  66,  137). 

b.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  has  not  been 
most  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  small  solid  lumps,  though 
diy  outside,  retain  still  a  portion  of  water  confined  within,  the  sudden 
conversion  of  that  water  into  steam,  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat, 
will  cause  particles  of  the  sesquioxide  to  fly  about,  and  may  thus  lead  to 
loss  of  substance.  Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist 
reddened  litmus  paper,  does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  dilute,  but  more  rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  application  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  effects  this  solution  more 
readily  than  boiling. 

The  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air ; 
when  ignited  together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  ses()uichloride  of  iron 
escapes.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  protected  from  access  of  air,  reduces 
it  more  or  less. 

COMPOSmOK. 

2Fe-   700-00  =  56=   7000 
30  =   30000  =  24=   3000 


100000  =  80  =-100-00 


c.  Sulphide  of  iron,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate, slightly  soluble  in  aerated  water  (with  decomposition),  insoluble  in 
water  containing  alkaline  sulphides,  but  readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids, 
both  concentrated  and  dilute.  When  precipitated  from  highly  dilute 
solutions,  it  remains  suspended  a  long  time,  imparting  a  blaickish-green 
tint  to  the  fluid  ;  it  subsides,  however,  always  completely  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  more  especially  if  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  used  as  preci- 
pitant was  slightly  yellow.     When  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
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hjdraied  sulpliide  of  iron  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brown  tint, 
hydr»ted  seaqiiioxide  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
being  formed. 

d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  preci- 
pitate of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  is  formed  ;  this  is  suecincUe  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  (Fe^O,,  S,).  It  results  from  the  nature  of  this  precipitate, 
that  its  formation  must  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (of  succinic  acid, 
if  the  sucoinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess) ;  e,g,,  Fe,0,,  3  S  O,  + 

3  N  H^O,  S"=  Fe,0^  §7+  3  N  H^O,  S  O,  -TK  The  free  succinic  acid  does 
not  exercise  any  perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold 
and  highly  dilute  solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more 
readily  in  a  warm  solution.  The  precipitate  must  therefore  be  filtered 
oold,  if  we  want  to  guard  against  re-solution.  Formerly  the  precipitate 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  consist  of  a  neutral  salt,  decomposable  by 
hot  water  into  an  insoluble  basic  and  soluble  acid  compound.  Succinate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acida  Ammonia  deprives  it 
of  the  greater  portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  similar  to  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  which  contain  from  nine  to  fifteen 
equivalents  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  one  equivalent  of  succinic  acid 
{Dopping).  Warm  ammonia  withdraws  the  acid  more  completely  than 
cold  ammonia. 

e.  If  a  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  heated,  it  sufifers 
the  alteration  indicated  in  a,  and  is  afterwards  completely  precipitated  by 
neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies ;  but  if  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
containing  but  little  free  acid,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda, 
and  the  mixture  boiled,  a  precipitate  b  produced  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  iron  present,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  basic  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  reddish-brown  hydrate  mentioned  in  a. 

BASES  OF  THE  FIFTH  GBOUP. 

§  82. 
1.  Oxide  of  Silveb. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  chlobide  of  silveb, 
sulphide  of  siltxb,  and  cyanide  of  silveb. 

a.  MetaUic  sUver,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with  orga- 
nic acids,  &c,  is  a  loose,  light,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lusti*e ; 
but,  when  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  &a,  in  the  humid  way, 
by  the  agency  of  zinc,  it  is  a  dull  gray  powder.  It  is  not  fusible  over 
a  Berzelins'  lamp.  Ignition  leaves  its  weight  unaltered.  It  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

6.  Chloride  of  silver,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  curdy  mass, 
which,  upon  drying,  assumes  a  pulverulent  character.  Ii  is  wholly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  in  nitric  acid,  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely thrown  down  again  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  not,  or  only 
veiy  slightly,  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  though  concentrated.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  solutions  (more  particularly  when  concentrated),  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (but  of  no  other  ammoniacal  salt),  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  chloride  of  potassium.     It  dissolves  pretty  copiously  in 
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flolution  of  nitrftte  of  oxide  of  ineroarj,  from  which  eolation  it  w  fxe* 
cipitated  a^in  by  alkaliiie  aoetatoa.      It  dinolyes  readily  in  oavstio 
ammonia.     Exposed  to  the  light,  it  speedily  acquires,  first  a  violet, 
finally  a  black  tint,  owing  to  the  escape  of  chlorine,  and  the  eonveraion 
of  the  salt  to  Ag^Cl.     This  modification  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is,  how- 
ever, so  very  superficial  only,  that  it  £ul8  to  show  the  loss  of  ohloiinfi, 
even    by  a  very  delicate  iMdance.     When  heated,  chloride  of  silver 
acquires  a  yellow  tint ;  at  500°  F.,  it  fuses  to  a  transparent,  yellow 
liquid,  which,  after  cooling,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  oolorlees  or 
slightly  yellowish  mass.     Exposed  to  a  very  intense  degree  of  red  heat, 
chloride  of  silver  volatilizes  unaltered.     When  fused  in  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  a  little  of  the  latter,  but  yields  it  again  com- 
pletely upon   cooling.      IgDition  with  charcoal  fails  to  effect  its  re- 
daction to  the    metallic    state;   but    it  may  be  readily  reduced   to 
metallic  silver,  by  igniting  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
oxide  ga& 

COXPOSOION, 

Ag=  1349-66  =  107-97=  75-28 
a  =  443-28=   35-46=   24-72 


1792-94  =  143*43  =  100<)0 


c.  Sulphide  of  silvery  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  pre^ 
cipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  aikaline  sulphides. 
This  precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at  213°  F., 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  |x>tassium  fails 
to  dissolve  sulphide  of  silver,  except  the  cyanide  be  used  greatly  in 
excess ;  but  the  sulphide  separates  readily  again,  even  upon  the  addition 
of  water  {Beehamp,  "  Joam«  f.  prakt.  Ghem.*'  60,  64.) 

tJOMPOSITIOK. 

Ag=  1349-66=  107-97=  87-07 
S    =   200-00=   1600=    12-93 


1549-66  =  123-97  =  10000 

d.  Cyanide  of  diver,  recently  precipitated,  forms  a  white  curdy  mass 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails  to  impart  the  slightest 
tinge  of  black  to  it;  it  nday  be  dried  at  212^  F.,  without  suffering 
decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen  gas, 
which  escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed  with  a  little 
paracyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  oS  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glass/ord  and  Napier,  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

OOKPOSITiOK. 

Ag    =  1349-6«  =  107-97  =   80-60 
O.N  =   32506=    26-00=   19-40 

1674-72  =  133-97  =  100-00 
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§  83. 

2.   OZIOE  OF  IiEiJ). 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chuomate,  chloride,  and 
SULPHIDE  OF  LEAD.  Besides  these  compounds^  we  have  also  to  study  the 
CABBONATS  and  the  oxalate  of  lead. 

CL  Neutral  carbonate  of  lead  forms  a  heavj,  white,  pnlveruleDt  preci- 
pitate. It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled)  water 
(one  part  requiring  50550  parts  of  pure  water  (see  Experiment  No. 
44,  a)  ;  but  it  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts  (comp.  Experiments  No.  44,  b  and  c).  It 
dissolves  also  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
add,  than  in  pure  water.     It  loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited. 

6.  Oxalate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  presence  of  ammonia  salts  slightiy  inci*eases  its  solubility  (Experi- 
ment No.  45).  VThen  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of  lead  ; 
but  when  heated,  with  access  of  air,  yellow  oxide  (protoxide). 

e.  Oxide,  or  protoxide,  of  lead,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate,  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish 
yellow,  or  to  a  pale  yellow.  "When  tliis  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is 
heatedy  it  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  varia- 
tion of  weight.  It  fuses  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with 
charcoal  reduces  it.  When  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in 
vi^xkr.  Placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmius-paper,  it  changes  the  color 
to  blue.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid. 
Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  «  state  of  fusion  readily  dissolves 
silicic  acid  sad  the  earthy  bases  with  which  the  latter  is  combuied. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb  =:  1294-64  =  10^57  =  92^3 
O  «    100-00=.     860=     7-17 


1394-64  =  111-57=  10000 


d.  Sulphate  cf  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Experiment 
No.  46)  ;  it  is  less  soluble  still  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one 
part  requiring  36500  parts — Experiment  No.  47) ;  it  is  far  more  readily 
soluble  in  water  containing  ammoniacal  salts ;  ftom  this  solution  it  may 
be  precipitated  again  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Experiment 
No.  48).  It  is  idmost  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine. 
Of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more 
especially  saite^  te  serve  as  solvents  for  sulphate  of  lead;  l^e  two  latter 
salts  of  ammonia  are  fnade  strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia, 
previous  to  use  {Wackenrodier).  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  ooneen- 
tnted  hydroehiono  aoid,  upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the 
more  readOy,  the  more  concentrated  and  hotter  t^e  acid  ;  w«ter  €uls  to 
precipitate  it  fram  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  ad^tion  of  a 
copious  amoiiirt  of  dilute  suiphurio  acid  causes  itspreeipiJtation  from  this 
■olntiou.  The  nore  nitric  acid  the  solution  contains,  t4ie  more  sul- 
phuric acid  is  required  to  throw  down  the  sulphate  of  lead.  Sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves  sparingly  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dis^ 
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solved  portion  precipitates  again  upon  diluting  the  acid  with  water  (and 
more  completely  still,  upon  addition  of  alcohol).  The  solutions  of  carbo- 
nates and  bi-carbonates  of  the  alkalies  convert  sulphate  of  lead,  even 
at  the  common  temperature,  completely  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  solu- 
tions of  the  carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bi-carbonates,  dissolve  some 
oxide  of  lead  in  this  process  {H,  Rose,  "  Pogg.  AnnaL"  95, 426).  Sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves  readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air,  and  at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  it  f\}ses  without  suffering  decomposition  (Experiment 
No.  49),  provided  always  the  action  of  reducing  gases  be  completely 
excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  weight  will  continually  dimi- 
nish, owing  to  the  ensuing  reduction  of  PbO,  SO,to  Vh^{Erd'mann, 
"  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  62,  381).  When  sulphate  of  lead  is  ignited 
with  charcoal,  sulphide  of  lead  is  fornoed  at  first,  the  sulphur  reducing 
in  its  turn  the  sulphuric  acid  of  an  undecomposed  portion  of  the  sulphate 
to  sulphurous  acid,  giving  thus,  on  both  sides,  rise  to  the  separation  of 
metallic  lead.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  the  whole  of 
the  lead  to  the  metallic  state. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb  0  =  1394-64  =  111-57=   73-56 
•      SO,  =  500-00      4000=   26-44 


1894-64 -151-57  =  100-00 


e.  Chloride  of  lead  exists  either  in  the  form  of  small,  brilliant  crystal- 
line needles,  or  as  a  white  powder ;  it  dissolves,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, in  135  parts  of  water  ;  and  is  still  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 
It  dissolves  less  readily  in  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
one  part  requiring  1636  parts  of  water  containing  nitric  acid  (Btechqf); 
it  dissolves  freely  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution 
it  may  be  precipitated  again  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  extremely 
sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and 
altogether  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 
It  fuses  at  a  tempei-ature  below  red  heat,  without*  suffering  any  diminu- 
tion of  weight  When  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  with  access  of 
air,  it  volatilizes  slowly,  being  partially  decomposed  :  chlorine  gas  escapes, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead  remaina 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb  =  1294-64  =  103  57=  74-49 
Cl=  443-28=  35-46=  25-51 


1737-92  =139-03  =  100-00 


/  Sulphide  of  Uad^  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alk&ine  sulphides. 
This  precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at  212°  F., 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  moderately 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  the  application 
of  heat,  with  separation  of  sulphur ; — if  the  acid  is  rather  concentrated,  a 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  also  formed.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts 
energetically  upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  lead, 
without  separation  of  sulphur  (Experiment  No.  50). 
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COMPOSITION. 

Pb  =  1294-64  =  103-57  =   86-61 
8    =   20000=    1600=    13-39 

1494-64  =  119-57  =  100-00 

g.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  chromcUe  o/lead^  see  chromic 
acid,  §  93. 

§  84. 

3.  Suboxide  of  Mehcurt;  and  4.  Oxide  of  Msbcury. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metaluo  state,  as  subohloride^  or 
as  SULPHIDE  OF  MERCURY,  or  occasionally  also  as  oxide. 

a.  MetaUic  mercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it  has  a 
tiu-white  color.  When  pure,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright  surface.  It 
is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils  at  680^  F. 
and  is  perceptibly  volatile  even  between  Q9^  and  80^  F. ;  at  this 
temperature  it  volatilizes,  however,  very  slowly.  Upon  long-continued 
boiling  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes,  and  traces 
escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute  propor- 
tion remains  suspended  in  the  water  (comp.  Experiment  No.  51). 
This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after  long  stand- 
ing. When  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in  a  very  mi- 
nutely divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite  into  a  lai^e 
one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the  slightest  trace  of 
extraneous  matter,  such  as  fat,  i&c.,  adhering  to  the  mercury  will 
prevent  the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  not  even  in  concentrated  ;  it  is  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold 
sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  boiling  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Subchloride  of  mereiiry,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  heavy 
white  powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boil- 
ing water  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  mercury  ;  upon 
continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires  a  gray  color.  Highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  fitils  to  dissolve  subchloride  of  mercuiy  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  upon 
ebullition,  with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually 
dissolved  by  the  dilute  acid  :  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  mercury 
(Hg^Cl  +  H  CI  +  O  =  2  Hg  CI  +  H  O).  Subchloride  of  mercury,  when  acted 
upon  by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rather  speedily  decom- 
posed'into  mercury,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  chloride  of  mercury, 
which  dissolves  in  the  menstruum.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  subchlo- 
ride of  mercury,  and  converts  it  into  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Chlorine  water  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  to  chloride,  even  in 
the  eold.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  decompose  subchloride  of  mercury  into  metallic 
mermuy  and  chloride  of  mercury,  which  latter  dissolves  in  the  men- 
straam  ;  at  a  low  temperature,  this  decomposition  is  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  subchloride,  but  the  appUcation  -of  heat  promotes  the 
deoomposing  action  of  the  alkaline  solutions.  Subchloride  of  mercury  does 
not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried 
at  212^  F.,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed 
to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  oom- 
pbiely,  without  previoiis  fusion. 
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coxposiTioir. 

2  Hg=  2501-20  =  20010=   84-95 
CI  443-28=   35-46=   1505 

2944-48  =  235-56  =  100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  nitric  acid  fail 
to  dissolve  it,  and  it  remains  insoluble  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
it  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  it  dia- 
aolyea  readily  in  nitrohydroohloric  acid.  In  solution  of  potassa  it  is  inso- 
luble, even  on  boiling ;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  sulphide  of  potassium, 
though  only  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (Experiment  No.  52).  Sulphide  of 
ammonium  and  cyanide  of  potassium  fail  to  dissolve  it.  In  the  air  it 
is  unalterable,  even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  212''  F.  When  exposed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered 

COMPOSITIOII, 

Hg=  1250-6  ^10005='   86-21 
8    =   200-0=    16-00=   13-79 

1450-6  =  116-05  =  10000 

d.  Oxide  of  mercury  is  a  crystalline  brick-colored  powder,  wbich^ 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes  to  the  color  of  cinnabar, 
and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint.  It  bears  a  tolerably  strong 
heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated  to  incipient 
redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen;  perfectly  pure  oxide 
of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  continued  exposure  to  a  red  heat. 

coiTPOBrnoir. 

Hg=  1250-6  =  10005  =  92-59 
O    =    1000=     8-00=     7-41 

1350-6  =  108-05  =  100-00 
§  85. 

5.   OXIDK  OF  COPPBB. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  the  form  of 
OXIDE,  occasionally  also  as  bubsulphidb  of  coppeb.  Besides  these  forms, 
we  have  to  examine  sulphide  of  ooppee,  metaluc  oopper,  sub- 
oxide OF  OOPPEB,  and  sulpho-subctanide  of  copper. 

a.  Copper,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  meial  of  a  peculiar  reddisb-brown 
color.  It  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to 
moist  air,  free  from  carbonic  add,  leaves  it  unaltered ;  but  upon  ex- 
posure to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carb<mic  aoid,  it  becomes  gradually 
tarnisked  and  coated  with  a  film,  first  of  a  bbokish  gray,  finally  of  a 
bluish  green  color.  Upon  ignition  in  the  air,  a  layer  of  black  oxida 
forms  on  its  sni&oe.  Hydrochlotio  acid  fiuls  to  dissolve  it,  even  upon 
boiling,  if  the  air  is  excluded  ;  but  with  ftee  access  of  air,  it  dissolves 
it  slowly.  Copper  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid.  In  ammoaia  it  dis- 
solves slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to  the  air ;  bat  it  remains  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum  if  the  air  is  excluded.     Metallic  copper  brought  into 
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oontaot  witb  solation  of  chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with 
tax  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  sab- 
chlpride,  and  the  black  oxide  to  red  oxide  (suboxide),  an  equivalent  of 
metal  being  dissolyed  for  every  equivalent  of  chloride  or  oxide. 

6.  Oxide  of  Capper. — If  a  dilute,  eold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of 
eopper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  a  light  blue  precipi- 
tate of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (Cu  O,  H  O)  is  formed,  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid  from 
which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  temperature  of  from 
68*"  to  80^  F.,  gradually  acquire  a  brownish-blaek  tin^  yielding  up  the 
greater  part  of  its  water  of  hydration,  and  changing  to  3  Cu  O,  H  O 
(H^mrms,  •'  Arch,  der  Pharm."  139, 35). 

This  transformation  is  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  filtered  off*  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  If  the  solutions  in  question  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state, 
the  fluid,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  precipitate,  acquires  a 
blue  color,  owing  to  a  portion  of  very  minutely  divided  hydrated  oxide 
remaining  suspended  in  it.  From  a  fluid  of  this  description,  ev^i  pro^ 
tracted  boiling  will  fiul  to  precipitate  all  the  copper  which  it  contains ; 
after  previous  dilution  with  water,  however,  the  desired  object  is  readily 
attained.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  happens  to  contain  non- 
volatile Clonic  substances  in  admixture,  potassa  in  excess  will,  even 
upon  boiling,  fldl  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  copper  as  oxide.  The 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (3  Ou  O,  H  O)  precipitated  with  potassa  or 
soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  of  salts  of  copper  retains  a  portion  of  the 
precipitant  with  considerable  tenacity  ;  it  may,  however,  be  completely 
freed  from  this  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  Oxide  of  copper,  pre- 
pared by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  copper  by  the 
aetion  of  heat,  is  a  brownish-black,  or  black  powder,  the  weight  of  which 
remains  unaltered  upon  strong  ignition  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp, 
])ttmded  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded  (Exper.  No.  53).  The  same 
]>owder  is  produced  by  igniting  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained  by 
precipitation.  But  if  the  oxide  of  copper,  no  matter  whetlier  prepared 
in  the  dry  or  in  the  humid  way,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  approaching  the 
fusing  point  of  metallic  copper,  it  fuses,  yields  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  Cu^O,.  {Favre  and  Mamnene.)  It  is  very  readily  reduced 
by  ignition  with  charcoal ;  heated  in  the  air,  the  reduced  metallic 
copper  re-oxidizes.  Oxide  of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
absorbs  water  ;  oxide  that  has  been  but  slightly  ignited,  absorbs  the 
water  more  rapidly  than  such  as  has  been  strongly  ignited  (Experi- 
ment No.  54).  Oxide  of  copper  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  i&c. ;  less  readily  in  am- 
monia.    It  does  not  aflect  vegetable  colors. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cu  =  39600  =  31 -68=  7984 
O  =10000=  800=  20-16 


496-00  =  39-68  =100-00 


e.  Sulphide  q/'co/jpcr,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  brownish-black, 
or  black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  ;*   when  this 

*  la  aomt  ezpeciments  made  by  me  on  the  oocasion  of  my  analysia  of  the  springi  of 
Wolbach,  I  fuand  that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolye  1  part 
ofCaS. 
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precipitate,  in  a  moist  state,  b  exposed  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  greenish 
tint  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  becomes  gnulaally 
altogether  converted  into  sulphate  of  copper.  Sulphide  of  copper  dis- 
solves readily  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hyoro- 
chloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  difficulty.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions 
of  potassa  and  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutions 
be  boiling ;  but  it  dissolves  perceptibly  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
readily  in  cyanide  of  potassiuuL  Upon  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  it  is  reduced  to  Cu^S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  is 
nnxed  with  solution  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat  applied, 
there  speedily  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  sub- 
oxide of  copper,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  pre- 
sent in  the  solution,  and  after  a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the 
application  of  a  stronger  heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hydrate  into  simple  suboxide  (Ou,0).  The  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  retains  a  portion  of  alkali  with  considerable  tenacity.  When 
acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
dissolves  in  the  menstruum,  and  metallic  copper,  which  separates. 

e.  Stdph(h8ubcyanide  of  copper  (Ou,,  Cy  SJ,  which  is  always  formed 
when  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
copper,  mixed  with  sulphurous  or  hy|M)phosphorous  acid,  is  a  white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydi'oohloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  Dried  at  239"^  F.,  the  salt  retains  still  from  1  to  3  per 
cent,  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decom- 
position ;  8ulpho>subcyanide  of  copper  is,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  to 
serve  for  direct  weighing.  When  fused  in  conjunction  with  sulphur, 
with  exclusion  of  air,  it  changes  to  Cu^S  {Eivot,  ''Journ.  f.  Prak. 
Chem.,'*  62,  252).  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassa,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  and 
suffers  decomposition.  Solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  separate  hydrated 
suboxide  of  copper,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanides  of  the  alkali 
metal 

/,  SubaiUphide  of  copper,  produced  by  heating  Cu  S  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  or  Cu,,  Cy  S„  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-black  mass, 
which  may  be  ignited  and  fused,  without  suffering  decomposition,  if 
the  air  is  excluded. 

COMPOSITION. 

2  Cu  792  =  63-36  =  79-84 
S  200  =  1600=  20-16 

992  =  79-36  =  100-00 

§86. 

6.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  terozidk  or  as  ohhomatb  of  tsr- 
oxiDB  OF  BISMUTH  (Bi  O^  2  CrO,).  Besides  these  compounds,  we 
have  to  study  here  the  basic  carbonatb  aud  the  tersulphide  of  bis- 
muth. 

a.  Teroxide  ofhiemiOh,  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which^  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
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assumes  transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish -brown  tint.  When  heated 
to  intense  redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight  Ignition 
with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  also  effects  its  com- 
plete reduction  to  the  metallic  state  {H,  Bose,  "  Joum.  f.  Prakt  Chem.," 
61,  188).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 
It  dissolyes  readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  it.  When 
ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth,  the  reduc- 
tion being  attended  with  deflagration. 

COHPOSITIOK. 

Bi  =■- 2599-95  =  208=   89-655 
0,  =   30000=:   24=   10-345 

2899-95  =  232  =  100000 

6.  CarhonaU  o/Teroaside  of  Bismuth, — Upon  adding  carbonate  of  ammo* 
nia  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  (Bi  0,,C  O,)  is  imme- 
diately formed ;  part  of  this  precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in  the 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  But  if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated 
previous  to  filtration,  the  filtrate  will  be  perfectly  free  from  any  trace 
of  bismuth.  Carbonate  of  potassa  likewise  precipitates  solutions  of  salts 
of  bismuth  completely ;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invariably  con- 
tains traces  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  washing. 
Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of  salts  of  bismuth  less  com- 
pletely than  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  potassa.  The  precipitate 
obtained  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  easily  washed  j  it  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence,  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  Upon  ignition  it  loses  its  carbonic 
acid,  leaving  teroxide  of  bismuth. 

c.  Chromate  o/teroodde  of  bismuth  (Bi  O,,  2  Cr  O,),  which  is  produced  by 
adding  bichromate  of  potassa,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  is  an  orange- yellow,  dense,  readily  sub- 
siding precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free 
chromio  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may 
be  dried  at  from  212®  to  233*6°  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition 
{Lowe,  «  Journ.  f.  Prakt  Chem.,"  67,  291). 

COMPOSITIOK. 

BiO,    =2899-95  =  2320=   69-59 
2  CrO,=  1269-40=  101'5=   30-41 

4169-35  =  333-5  =  100-00 

d,  Terstdphide  qfbismtUh,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies, 
alkaline  sulphides,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  at  a  high  temperature,  as  a  nitrate,  with 
separation  of  sulphur.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at 
212"*  F.,  without  undergoing  any  change.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of 
potaasium  completely  reduces  tersulphide  of  bismuth  to  the  metallic 
state  {H.  Rose). 
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OOMPOSITIOir. 

Bi  =2599-95  =  208=   81-25 
3S=    600-00=   48=   18-75 

3199-95  =  256  =100-00 

§  87. 
7.  OxiDB  OF  Cadmictm. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide  of  cadxiuh. 
Besides  these  substances,  we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadhiuil 

a.  Oxide  of  cadmiuin,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
cadmium,  is  a  powder,  the  color  of  which  varies  from  yellowish  brown  to 
reddish  brown.  The  application  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volatilize,  or 
decompose  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids  ;  it 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it  readily, 
the  metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

COMPOSmOK. 

Cd  =  696-77  =  55-74=   87-45 
0  =10000=   800=    12-55 


796-77  =  63-74  =  100H)0 


6.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  deaiocation. 
Ignition  converts  it  into  oxide  of  cadmium. 

c.  Sulphide  of  cadmium^  produced  in  the  humid  way,,  is  a  lemon- 
yellow  or  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acidis, 
alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Experiment 
No.  bb\  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  moderately  concentrated  hot  nitric 
acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  may  be  washed^  and  dried  at  212*^, 
without  undergoing  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

Od  =  696-77  =  55  74=   77-78 
S    =200  00  =  16-00=   22-22 


896-77  =  71-74  =  100-00 

metallic  oxides  of  the  sixth  oboup. 

§  88. 
1.  Tsboxidb  of  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic  gold, 
we  have  to  consider  tersulphide  of  gold. 

a.  Metallic  gold,  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  blackish-brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes, 
however,  upon  pressure  or  friction  ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass,  it 
exhibits  the  characteristic  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fuses 
only  at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over 
a  spirit-lamp.     It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red 
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hsBi,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  afiboted  by  water,  nor  by  any 
limple  acid.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  disaolvea  it  to  terebloride. 

k  Terfulphtde  of  GoUL — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  oold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  vhole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (Au  S,}i  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is  gradually  trans- 
formed into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a 
protosulphide  (AuS)  precipitates,  with  Bimultaneoua  formation  of  sul<» 
phttric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid> 

(2AuCl,  +  3HS^3HO»a  AuS  +  6Ha^.S0,.) 

The  teeralphide  (Au  S,)  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nilrie  aoid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely 
in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  of 
potuHL  It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sul- 
phide of  potassium  dissolves  it  completely.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
heat  reduees  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

§  89, 
2.  BnrozxDS  op  Fi^tinuic. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  vetallic  9Tate  ;  it  is  generally 
pteeipitated  as  bichloripb  op  platinum  anp  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  as  BICHLORIDE  OP  PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTABSiUM,  rarely  as 

KBULPHIDB  OP  PLATINUM. 

o.  MeiaUie  plcUinunhf  produced  by  igniting  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  the 
very  highest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air, 
and  even  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  fails  to  affect  it.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  any  simple  acid,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
to  bichloride* 

6.  The  properties  of  bichloride  of  pUuinum  and  chloride  of  potaasium, 
and  those  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniuTn,  have 
been  given  already  in  §§  68  and  70. 

c  Bisulphide  of  Platinum. — ^When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichlo-' 
ride  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  more  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  standing  some 
time,  however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate  sub- 
sides. But  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with 
solphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  to  ebullition,  the 
whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  {ftee  from  any  admixture 
of  bichloride  of  platinum)^  The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  simple  acids ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydroohloria 
add.  It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum, 
and  completely  in  alkaline  sulphides.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
tcanamitted  through  water  holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  plati- 
num in  mechanical  suspension,  the  bisulphide,  absorbing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  acquires  a  light  grayish-brown  color ;  the  sulphjiretted  hydro- 

IL  K 
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gen  thus  absorbed,  separates  again  upon  ezposare  to  tbe  air.  When 
moist  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  de- 
composed, being  converted  into  metallic  platinum  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Ignition  in  the  air  reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state. 

§  90. 

3.  Teboxide  of  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  most  generally  weighed  as  tersulphide  of  aktihomt, 
more  rarely  as  aittixonious  acid,  or  in  the  metallic  state. 

a.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange-red 
precipitate  of  hydnUed  tersidphide  of  antimony  is  obtained,  mixed  at 
first  with  a  small  portion  of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.  However, 
if  the  fluid  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
gentle  heat  applied,  the  terchloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  the  precipitate 
is  decomposed,  and  the  pure  hydrated  tersulphide  of  antimony  obtained  ; 
which,  subsequently,  in  the  process  of  drying,  loses  its  water  of  hydra- 
tion. Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acida  ; 
it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Brought  into  contact  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  it  oxidizes  with  much  violence, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  solutions  of  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  sulphide  of 
potassium,  but  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia  It  may  be  diied 
at  :2 12°  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition;  when  dried  at  that  tem- 
perature it  is  unalterable  in  the  air;  but  it  always  retains  a  little 
water,  which  it  does  not  yield,  even  at  374°  F.  ;  at  392°  F.,  however,  the 
water  is  completely  expelled,  and  the  tersulphide  acquires  a  black  color  and 
ciystalline  appearance  {H.  Mose,  "Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  59,  331). 
When  recently  precipitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  long  boiled  with 
water,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  teroxide  of  antimony, 
which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  ter- 
sulphide of  antimony  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  water  being 
present,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  dissolves  gradually  as  sulphate  of  ter- 
oxide of  antimony.  The  higher  sulphides  of  antimony,  corresponding 
to  antimonious  and  antimonic  acid,  are  likewise  insoluble  in  water ; 
they  dissolve,  however,  sparingly  in  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

composition. 

Sb=  1503  =.120-2=   71-47 
S,=   600=   480=   28-53 

2103  =168-2  =10000 

b,  Anlimonious  add  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible  ;  it  is  fixed,  provided  reducing 
gases  be  excluded*  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  very  great  difficulty.     It  undergoes  no  alteration 

*  kuBendiut,  ftt  a  former  period,  and  Dexter^  qnite  lately  (''Pogg.  Ann.,'*  100,  663), 
haTe,  npon  the  oxidation  of  antimony  by  nitric  acid,  and  ignition  of  the  residue,  obtained 
lesnlte  in  contradiction  to  this  etatement,  some  further  inquiry  into  the  subject  is  de- 
sirable, the  more  so,  as  tke  equivalent  of  antimony  derived  from  Dtxter^t  experiments 
differs  considerably  from  that  giren  by  Schneider, 
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by  ihe  aciaon  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.     It  manifests  an  acid  reaction 
when  placed  upon  moist  litmus  paper. 

OOMPOSITION. 

Sb  =1503  =  120-2-  78-98 
4  0=   400=   32-0=   21-02 


1903  =  152-2  =  10000 


e.  Mekdlie  antimonf/,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  by  precipitation,  * 

presents  the  appearance  of  a  lustreless  black  powder.  Metallic  antimony  \ 

IB  insoluble  in  water ;  howeyer,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  in 
presence  of  water,  it  oxidizes  slowly,  and  the  oxide  formed  dissolves 
in  the  water.  The  powder  of  antimony  may  be  dried  at  212**  F. 
without  suffering  any  alteration.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat. 
Upon  ignition  in  a  current  of  gas,  e,  g,  hydrogen  gas,  it  volatilizes, 
without  formation  of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Concentrated  hydix>- 
chloric  acid  has  very  little  action  on  it,  even  upon  ebullition.  Nitric 
icid  converts  it  into  teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  antimonious  acid,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  oxidizing  acid. 

§  91. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Tin  ;  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin.  i 

!nn  is  generally  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  ;  besides  the  bin- 
oxide,  we  have  to  examine  protobulphidb  and  bisulphide  of  tin. 

a.  Binoxide  of  Tin  {a  and  6). — ^The  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  h 
{hydmted  metastannic  cudd)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  pi'edpi- 
tate,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evajxirating  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  tin  with  nitric  acid  in  excess.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  reddens  litmus,  even  when  thoroughly 
washed.  But  if  we  precipitate  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  an 
alkali,  or  with  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the 
hydrate  of  the  binoxide  a,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Upon  ignition,  both  hydrates  lose  their  water  of  hydration,  and  change 
to  binoxide  of  tin. 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the  influence 
of  heat^  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow 
to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the 
color  of  litmus  paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  completely  as  bichlo- 
ride. If  binoxide  of  tin  is  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the 
tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metallic  globules,  which  may  be  completely, 
and  without  the  least  loss  of  metal,  freed  from  the  adhering  slag,  by 
extracting  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  and  rapidly  decanting  the  fluid 
off  from  the  tin  globules  {££.  Rose,  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem,.**  61,  189). 

COMPOSITION. 

Sn  =725  =  58=  78-38 
2  0  =  200  =  16=  21-62 


925  =  74  =  10000 
K  2 
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h.  Hydraled  proUmilphide  of  iin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  dilute  acida  Ammonia  fails 
to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolyea  .pretty  readily  (a»  bisulphide)  in  the  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  with  ex- 
clusion of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and  is  converted  into  anhy- 
drous protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of 
a  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  i>f  air,  It  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid, 
whioh  escapes,  and  binoxide  of  tin,  which  remains. 

c  HydraUd  bisulphide  of  tin  forms  a  bi'ight  yellow  preoifHikaie,  whieh, 
upon  drying,  assumes  a  darker  tint.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dia- 
solves  slightly  in  water  impregnated  with  sulphnretted  hydrogen ;  it 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia^  but  readily  in  potassa  and  alkaline 
sulphides,  and  likewise  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
heated,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  applied, 
one-half,  or  a  whole  equivalent  of  sulphur,  becoming  converted  either 
iuto  sesquisulphide,  or  into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated  very 
slowly,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  tin,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid, 

§92. 

6.  AB8ENI0T78  AciD ;  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  arsenate  of  lead,  or  as  tersulphide 
OF  arsenic,  or  as  arsenate  op  magnesia  and  amxonia,  or  as  basic 
ARSENATE  OF  SESQUioxiDB  OF  IRON ;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here 
to  examine  also  arsenio*iiolybdate  of  ammonia. 

&  Arsenate  o/leady  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which  begins 
to  agglutinate  into  a  semi-fused  mass  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat, 
at  ^e  same  time  transitorily  acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  ex- 
posed to  a  higher  degree  of  h^t.  When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a 
slight  diminution  of  weight,  losing  a  sm{ill  proportion  of  arsenic  acid, 
which  escapes  as  arsenious  acid  and  oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  neyer 
occasion  to  operate  upon  ^e  pure  arsenate  of  lead,  but  upon  a  mixture  of 
it  wiUi  free  oxide  of  lead. 

6.  Tersulphide  o/ttrsenic  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  oolor ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in 
contact  with  that  fluid,  it  undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a 
trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of 
sulfihuretted  hydrogen  is  disengi^ped.  This  does  not  interfere,  however, 
with  the  washing  of  the  precipitata  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at 
21 2"^  F.,  without  sufiRsring  decomposition  ;  the  whole  of  the  water  which 
it  eon  tains  is  expelled  at  that  temperature.  When  exposed  to  a  stronger 
heat,  tersulphide  of  arsenic  transitorily  assumes  a  brownish-red  color, 
fusee,  and  finally  rises  in  vapor,  without  suffering  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alkalies  and  alkaline  sulphides,  and  also  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated 

*  In  some  experiments  which  I  had  oocasion  to  make,  in  the  course  of  an  analyns  of 
the  Bprings  of  Wellbach  (**Chemi8che  Untereuchang  der  wichiigsten  Mineral waaser  des 
Hersogthnma  Nassau  von  Dr.  Presenios,  V.  Schwefe^qoellen  in  Weilbaeh."  Wiesbaden, 
Kreidel  nnd  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  As  S^  dissoWa  in  about  1000000 
parts  of  water. 
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hydrochloric  aoid.     Red  faming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid 
and  Bulphiiric  add. 

ooKFOsmoN. 

As   =   937-5=   75=   6008 
3S=  600-0=  48=   39  02 


1537-5  =  123  ^100-00 


&  Artenaie  t^mti^ne$ia  and  ofrnmoniok  forms  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parentk  fine  ctTstalline  precipitate^  wliich  has  the  formula  2  Mg  O, 
KH,0,A80,+  12aq. 

At  212''  F.,  it  loses  11  equivalents  of  water ;  the  formula  of  the  pre- 
ct(Atat«  dried  at  that  temperature  is  accordingly  2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O, 
As  0, 4-  aq.  Upon  ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes  to 
2  Mg  O,  As  Of.  But  as  the  ammoniacal  gas  exercises  a  reducing  action 
upon  the  arsenic  acid,  the  new  compound  suffers  a  loss  of  weight,  which 
is  the  more  considerable  the  longer  the  application  of  a  red  heat  is  con- 
tinued ;  it  amounts  to  from  4—12  per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  originally 
prsaent  in  the  salt  (H,  Aws).  Arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  disserves 
very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  212°  F.  requiring 
4926,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  5154  parts  of  water  of  59"^  F.  It 
is  still  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ammoniated  wates,  one  part  of  the  salt 
dried  at  212""^  requiring  9260,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  9709 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  liquor  nf  ammonia  (0-96  sp.  gr.),  and  7 
parts  of  water  at  59°  F.  In  water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  it 
is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  requiring 
1600  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  70  parts 
of  water ;  and  1044  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  7  parte  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the  solvent 
capacity  <^  the  chloride  of  ammonium  solution  :  one  part  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  requires  2790  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of 
solution  of  anynonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.),  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium  ; 
and  1810  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
one  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  6  of  water  (/VanAreZ,  ''J.  pr.  Chem.**  b^^  33). 
Arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia^  dried  at  212^  F.,  contains  60  53  per 
cent  of  arsenic  acid,  and  21*05  percent,  of  magnesia. 

d.  Arsenate  of  JSesquioxide  of  Iron. — ^The  white  slimy  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  arsenate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  has  the  composition  2  Fe,  0,,  3  H  0, 3  As  O,  +  9  aq.  It  dissolves 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid. 

Besides  this  compound,  there  exist  still  several  others,  with  larger  pro- 
portions of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  thus  we  have  Fe,  0,,  As  O^  which  falls 
down  +  5  aq.  upon  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  {Kolsclioubey)  ;  2  Fe,  O.,  As  0^,  which  is  obtained  + 
12  aq.,  when  basic-arseuate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added; — 16  Fe, O., AsO^,  which  forms  +  24 aq., 
upon  boiling  the  less  basic  compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess 
{BerzeUue).  The  two  latter  compounds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia ; 
the  last  is  quite  like  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  Berthder^a 
method  of  estimating  arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mixtures  of  these  different 
salts.  They  are,  on  account  of  their  insolubility  in  ammonia,  the  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  more  basic  they  are ;  and  at  the  same 
tiine  they  are  more  easily  washed    Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is 
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expelled,  provided  the  heat  be  very  gradually  increased.  But  if  the 
salt  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  veiy  strong  heat,  before  the  adhering 
ammonia  has  escaped,  part  of  the  arsenic  add  is  thereby  reduced  to 
arsenious  acid  {ff.  Bose), 

e,  AraenicHmolyhdate  of  Ammonia. — Tf  a  fluid  containing  arsenic  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  sufficient 
nitiic  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid 
which  forms  at  first,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  boiling,  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates — ^provided  the  molybdic  acid 
be  present  in  excess.  This  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like 
the  analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  in- 
soluble in  water,  salts,  and  free  acids,  particularly  nitric  acid,  provide<l  an 
excess  of  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate 
excess,  be  present  Seligsohn  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem."  67,  481)  found 
it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  per  cent  of  molybdic  acid,  6*308  arsenic  acid, 
4 '258  ammonia,  and  1*768  water. 

B,  —  Forms   axd   combinations  in   which   the  vabious   acids  arb 

SEPARATED     FROM     OTHER    BODIES,   OR     IN    WHICH    THEIR    RESPECTIVE 
weight   is  DETERMINED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§93. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. — See  the  preceding  paragraph 
(§  92). 

2.   Chromic  Acid. 

Chromic  acid  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, or  in  that  of  chromate  of  lead. 

a.  Sesquioxide  o/ Chromium, — See  §  76. 

b.  Chromate  a/ lecuif ormB  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  in.«ioluble  in  water 
and  in  acetic  acid,  and  barely  soluble  in  dihite  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so 
iu  solution  of  potassa.  '  When  chromate  of  lead  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed,  and,  its  elements 
transposing  with  those  of  the  decomposing  acid,  chloride  of  lead  and 
Hcsquichloride  of  chromium  are  formed.  Addition  of  alcohol  tends  to 
promote  this  double  decomposition.  Chromate  of  lead  is  unalterable  in 
the  air ;  it  dries  thoroughly  at  212^  F.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  it 
transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  when 
heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
Heated  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it  readily  yields  oxygen  to 

the  latter. 

composition. 

PbO  =1394*64  =  111-57=   6872 
CrO,  =   634-70=   60-78=   31-28 

2029-34  =  162-35  =  100-00 

3.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Phosphoric  acid  may  be  weighed  as  phosphate  of  lead,  ptrophob- 
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PHATE  OF  MAOKESIA,  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  MAOHESIA  (3  Mg  0,  P  0  J,  BASIC 
PHOSPHATE  OF  SB8QUI0XIDE  OF  IRON,  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  VRA- 
HIUII,  PHOSPHATE  OF  BINOXIDE  OF  TIN,  PHOSPHATE  and  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF 

eiLTBR.  Bosidos  these  compounds,  we  have  to  examine  phosphate  of 
SUBOXIDE  of  mehcurt,  and  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia. 

€L  The  pkoapheUe  of  lead  obtained  in  the  conrse  of  analysis  is  rarely 
quite  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  lead.  In  this 
mixture  we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O,  P  OJ  ; 
in  the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  equally  so  in  ammonia  ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it 
fuses,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

6.  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia, — See  §  74. 

c.  Bogie  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  0^). — This  compound  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing  chloride 
of  ammonium,  with  magnesia,  evaporating  the  mixture,  heating  the 
residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  completely  expelled,  and  finally 
treating  with  water ;  the  compound  so  produced  contains  an  excess  of 
magnesia.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  it  \a  nearly  abso- 
lat^y  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  {Fr, 
Sehulze,  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.;'  63,  440). 

d.  Basic  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Bdwskt/  states  that  upon  the  precipitation  of  phof^horio  acid  witl. 
acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  excess,  or  with  a  mixture  of  iron  alum 
and  acetate  of  soda,  a  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  produced,  of  con- . 
rtant  composition,  viz.,  Fe,0^  P  O^.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has 
been  questioned,  in  LiebigBnd  Kopp^s  "Annual  Report*'  {"  Jahresbericht**), 
1847  and  1848,  p.  946 ;  and  altogether  disputed  by  Way  and  Ogston 
{Liebig  and  Kopp^s  ^  Annual  Report,**  1849,  p.  571).  Wittstein  obtained 
Fe,  O,.  P  O^  by  exactly  precipitating  phosphoric  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  j  but  upon  adding  the  precipitant  in  excess,  he  obtained 
4  Fe„  0,,3  P  O,.  Rammdsberg  obtained  Fe,0„  P  O,  +  4  aq.,  and  WiUstein 
subsequently,  the  same  compound  +  8  aq.,  upon  mixing  sulphate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  with  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  with  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  chemist  obtained  a  more 
yellowish  precipitate,  which  had  the  formula 

3  (Fe,0^  P  O,  +  8  aq.)  +  (Fe,0„  3  H  0). 

If  an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable,  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  an  alkaline  acetate 
added,  there  is  also  obtained  simply  an  analogous  precipitate,  viz.,  Fe,0,, 
PO,  + water,  which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe,0,,  3P0,, 
(WitUtein), 

Fresh  experiments  made  by  me  upon  this  subject  have  positively  con- 
vinced me  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  Wittstein' s  statement.* 

composition. 

PO  ,=   887-50=   71=  47-02 
Fe,0,=  100000=   80=   52-98 

1857  50  =  151  =  10000 

*  In  an  experiment  made  at  a  former  period  by  Will  and  myself  ('' Annal.  der  Chem. 
n.  Pharm.,*'  50,  879),  we  obtained  a  precipitate  of  the  fonnnia  2  Fe,  0,,  8  F  0.  4- 
3  H  0  +  10  aq.  ;  bat  I  hare  nerer  lince  saoceeded  in  prodacing  a  precipitate  of  the 
oompoaition. 
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If  we  diftolve  f  koffeiphftte  of  saaqnioKide  of  iron  in  hydrochloriG  iM^d, 
superaaturate  the  Bolution  with  aramonia^and  apply  heat^  we  obtaai  mor% 
Usio  salto,  vis.,  3  Fe.O^  2  P  O.  {BamnuMerg) ;  2  Fefi^  P  0^(  f^4Uitm$^^ 
after  long  washing),  in  WiUsUins  experiment,  the  washing  flaid  eon* 
tained  phosphoric  aoid.  The  white  phospliate  of  sesqaioxide  of  iron  does 
not  dissolve  in  aoetic  aoid,  bnt  readil j  in  a  eolation  of  aostste  of  sesqai- 
oxide of  iron. 

CJpon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  phosphate  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron 
in  acetate  of  sesqaioxide  of  iron),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  pre- 
cipitates, together  with  the  basic  aoetate  of  eesquioxide  of  iron,  as 
hyperbasic  phaaphcUe  of  teaqtUojeide  fjf  iron  (15  Fe,0,,  P  O^ — Bammd^ 
berg).  The  hyperbasic  phosphate  of  sesqaioxide  of  iron  is  inTariably 
obtained,  mixed  with  free  hydbiled  eesquioxide  of  iron,  upon  precipita- 
tiiig  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  df  baryta  a  eoluti<m  containing  phos- 
phoric aoid  and  an  excess  of  sesqaioxide  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  inso- 
luble>  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  most  diffioulUy  and  sparingly  soluble, 
in  water  and  in  anunooia.  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  added  to  the  fluid 
-filtered  off  from  the  precipitate^  imparts  to  the  filtrate,  after  sobm  time 
standing,  a  greenish  tint.  Upon  washing  the  precipitate  with  oold 
water,  the  latter  speedily  runs  off  yellow ;  this  ocioraticMi  is  still  more 
marked  when  ammoniated  water  is  used  {H,  Eosey 

e.  Phoaphaie  of  Seaquioonde  of  Urcknvwm, — If  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  aoid,  with  aoetate  of  sesqaioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate  of 
jihosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  oranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  the  fluid 
contains  an  ammoniacal  salt  in  somewhat  kkrge  proportions,  the  preci- 
pitate contains  also  ammonia.  The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  alumina 
or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  present ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  more 
or  less  mixed  with  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of 
alumina. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous, 
whitish-yellow  precipitate^  with  a  tinge  of  green^  The  best  way  of  wash- 
ing it,  at  least  so  fiir  as  the  principal  part  of  the  operation  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  boil  with  water  and  decant  the  fluid.  If,  after  having 
allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to  cool  a  little, 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  or 
boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily  than  without  this 
addition. 

The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid;  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added  in  sufficient  excess,  com- 
pletely re-precipitates  it  fiom  this  solution^  upon  application  of  heat. 
Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether  containing  ammonia 
or  not,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uiunium  ef  the  formula  2  (Ur,0  J, 
P  0^  iR  produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some  rediicing  gas,  partial 
reduction  to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium  ensues,  owing  to  which 
the  ignited  mass  acqtdres  a  greenish  tint  \  howevt^,  upon  warming  the 
greenish  residue  with  some  nitric  aoid,  the  greea  salt  of  the  protoxide  is 
readily  re-converted  into  the  yellow  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  Phosphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  uraniuin  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be 
ignited  and  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  {A,  Arendt  and  W. 
Knap,  '<Chemisches  Centralblatt^''  1856,  769,  803;  and  1857,  177). 
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C0MP08ITI0K. 

2  Ui- 0,  .=  3571  -48  ^  285-6  =   80-09 
PO,       i=   887-50  ±b  71-0=   19-91 

4458-98  =  356-6  =  100-00 

The  one-fiflk  part  of  the  precipitate  may  accordingly  be  calculated  as 
pbosphorie  add. 

/  Fho^pkaU  ^  binoteich  qftin  i»  Mver  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytioal  procefB,  bat  ooDtainH  alwajrs  an  admixture  of  hydnited 
metastannio  acid  ia  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannio 
add.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as  hydrated 
metastannic  acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid  Upon  heating  with  oonoentrated  solution  of  potsasa,  phos- 
phate and  metaetannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

y.  Tribcme  pkotphaie  4/^ver  is  a  powder  of  a  bright  yellow  color ;  it  is 
insohible  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammo- 
nia. In  amnoniaeal  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air.  Upon  ignition,  it  aoqnires  transiently  a  reddish  brown  color ; 
at  an  intense  red  heat^  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

3  Ag O  m 4348-98  =  347 ^  1  ^  8305 
PO.   =  887-50 1«  71-00^  16-95 

5236-48  =  418-91  =  10000 

k  Pi/rapha^haU  qfsSver  is  a  white  powder,  unalterable  and  insoluble 
in  water,  ev^  upon  ebullition  ;  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  also 
in  nitric  acid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Exposed  to  a  heat  somewhat 
below  redness,  it  fuses,  without  decomposition,  to  a  dark,  brown  liquid, 
which,  upon  cooling,  Solidifies  to  a  white,  radiated  mass. 

oovfosittoir. 

2AgO  =2899-32  =  231-94=  7656 
bPO.    =   887-50=   71-00=   23  44 

3786-82  =  302-94  =100 -00 

i.  Phosphate  <if  Suboxide  of  Mercury. — This  compound  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  after  H.  Roee^e  method. 

Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
flolres  in  nitric  acid.  The  aotion  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  fused  phos- 
phate of  oxide  of  mercuty,  with  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes.  Upon 
fdhion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced,  and 
mercurial  fumes  escape. 

k  Phoepho-molybdiue  of  Ammonia, — ^This  compound  also  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies ;  it  is  of  the 
ntaaost  importuice  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammoniaforms  a  bright  yellow,  readily  subsiding 
precipitate,  which,  according  to  SeligwAn  hsA  the  following  (average) 
composition. 
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Molybdicacid 90744 

Phosphoric  acid 3*142 

Oxide  of  ammoniam   ....  S'tilO 

Water 2544 


100-000 

In  the  pare  state,  it  dissolves  bat  sparingly  in  cold  water ;  bat  it  is 
solable  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble,  even  in  the  cold,  in  caastid 
alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  very  sparingly  in 
nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphuric  hydrochloric,  and  nitric 
acids  (both  concentrated  and  dilute).  Application  of  heat  does  not  check 
the  solvent  action  of  these  substances.  Presence  of  molybdate  of  am- 
monia totally  changes  the  deportment  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  am- 
monia with  solvents :  in  presence  of  that  substance,  the  latter  compound 
is  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  upon  ebullition.  The  solution  of  the 
phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  in  acids  is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases^ 
with  decomposition  and  with  separation  of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  de- 
composition and  separation  the  presence  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  pre- 
vents {J.  Craw,  «  Chem.  GazL,"  1852,  216). 

5.  BoBACic  Acid. 

BoROFLUORiDE  OF  PoTASSiUM  is  the  best  foim  to  convert  boradc  acid 
into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This  com- 
]x>und  is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  (the 
potassa  salt  answers  best)  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or 
platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution  subsequently,  upon  evapoiution,  in  small,  hard, 
transparent  crystals.  The  compound- has  the  formula  X  Fl,  B  Fl^.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  also  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine ;  but  strong  alcohol  fails 
to  dissolve  it  j  it  is  insoluble  also  in  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
soda.  It  may  be  dried  at  212^  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition 
{AvLg,  Slromeyer,  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  100,  82). 

COMPOSITION. 

K  =488-86=.  39-11=  31-00 
B  =138-05^  11-04=  8-75 
Fl,  =95000=   76-00=   60-25 

1576-91  =  126-15  =  10000 

6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  usually  precipitated  in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime;  and 
its  weight  is  generally  inferred  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced 
from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For  the  properties^  &&,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  of  oxalate  of  lime,  see  §  73. 

7.  Htdbofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  uniformly  effected  by 
weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  fluobide  of  calcium. 
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Fhwride  of  calcium  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  found 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to  filtration,  it 
18  rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to  decompose  it.  It  is  veiy 
slightlj  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
scid.  When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  rod  heat.  Heated  to  very  intense  red- 
ness, it  fuse&  Upon  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  de- 
composed into  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  fluoride  of  calcium  suffers  a  constant 
loss  of  weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ca=2500  =  20=   51-28 
Fl=  237-5  =19=   48-72 


487-5  =  39  =  100-00 

8.  Cabbohic  Acid. 

The  direci  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is  only  rarely 
resorted  to— is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of 
CARB09ATB  OF  LUCE.     For  the  properties  of  the  latter  substance,  see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid. 

SiHcic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  its  insoluble  modification. 

The  insoluble  modification  of  silicic  acid,  artificially  prepared,  is  a 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  solution  of 
potassa  and  in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  It  is 
perfectly  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat,  and  requires  the  very 
Highest  degrees  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  if  the  silicic  acid  is  pure,  the  solu- 
tion leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  on  platinum. 

Upon  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  soluble  modification  of  silicic  acid 
in  water,  or  in  any  volatile  acid  (hydrofluoric  acid  excepted),  we  obtain 
the  silicic  acid  at  first  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate ;  this,  upon  drying  in  the 
air,  loses  part  of  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  3  Si  O,,  H  O ;  dried  at 
21 2""  F.,  it  changes  to  4  Si 0  ,  HO  {J.  Fucha).  This  latter  compound 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  loose,  white  powder,  which,  upon  exposure 
to  a  red  heat,  loses  the  whole  of  its  water ;  the  escaping  aqueous  vapor 
is  apt  to  carry  away  particles  of  the  exceedingly  fine  powder. 

Artificially  prepared  silicic  acid,  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  mixed 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  loses  weight  at  first ;  but  after  a  time, 
wben  the  action  of  the  heat  has  given  greater  density  to  the  acid,  this 
loas  is  completely  checked 

composition. 

Si    =185-18  =14-81=  48-08 
2  0  =  20000  =  16  00=   61-92 


385-18  =  30-81 -10000 


The  gelatinous  (but  not  the  pulverulent)  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  degree  of  solu- 
bility depends  upon  the  circumstance  whether  the  gelatinous  hydrate  has 
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jast  beeh  thrown  down  or  has  already  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  den- 
sity. 1  part  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained  by  transmittiug  fluoride  of  silicon 
gas  through  water,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  precipitate  produced^ 
dissolves  in  7700  parts  of  water ;  in  11000  iiarts  of  cold,  and  5500  parts 
of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-115  sp.  gr.  (•/.  Fitehi). 

▲CTDB  OF  TH8  SkOOND  OBOUR 

$  94. 

I.  Htdroohlobio  Aon>. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  determined  in  the  form  of 
CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER— for  the  properties  of  which,  see  §  82. 

2.  Htdrobromic  Acid. 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  determined  in  the  form  of  bromide  of 

SILVER. 

Bromide  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  hnmid  way,  forms  a  yellowish- white 
precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  but 
tolerably  soluble  in  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  but  very  ^ringly  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  limmonia.  When 
acted  upon  by  chlorine^  no  matter  whether  in  the  dry  or  in  the  huHiid 
way,  it  is  decomposed,  chloride  of  silver  being  formed,  with  separation  of 
bromine.  Exposed  to  the  light,  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and  finally 
black.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  reddish  liquid,  which, 
upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  horn-like  mass.  Brought  into  con- 
tact with  sine  and  water,  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed :  a  spongy 
mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and  the  solution  contains  bromide  of  nua 

composition. 

Ag«  1349-66:=  107-97=:  5746 
Br^   999  62 »   79*97  »   4254 

2349-28=  187-94 -=10000 

S.  Htdriodic  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  protiodide  of  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  o/ailverf  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  both  in  the  dry  and 
in  the  humid  way.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert 
it,  but  with  some  difficulty,  into  the  corresponding  nitrate  and  sulphate 
of  silver,  with  expulsion  of  the  iodine.  Iodide  of  silver  acquires  «  black 
color  when  exposed  to  the  light.  When  heated,  it  fuses  without  de« 
composition  to  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow 
mass,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  When  brought  into  contact  with 
zinc  and  water,  it  is  decomposed :  iodide  of  sdnc  is  formed,  and  metallic 
silver  separates. 

COMPOSmON. 

Ag=:  1349-66  =  107-97=   4598 
I    =1586-00  =  126-88=   54-02 

2935  66  =  234-85 '100  00 
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h.  ProHodide  of  palladium,  produced  by  precipitatiiig  a  solution  of 
the  iodide  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies  with  protochloride  of  palladium,  it 
a  deep  brownish-black,  floooulent  masa,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute 
hydroohlorio  aoid,  but  sHghtly  soluble  in  saline  solutions  (solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  calcium,  &c,).  It 
is  unfittecable  in  the  air.  Dried  simply  iu  the  air,  it  retains  one  equi- 
valent of  water  =  5 '05  per  cent.  Dried  long  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  high  tem- 
perature {158°  to  176°  F.),  it  yields  the  whole  of  this  water,  without 
the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried  at  SI 2°  F.,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine  ;  at 
from  572"  to  752°  F.,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled.  The  pre- 
cipitated iodide  of  palladium  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  without 
loss  of  iodine. 

oowposmow. 

Pd=   665-48=;  53-24=.  2957 
I    =;  1586-00  =126-88^   70-43 

225148  » 180-12  » 100-00 

i,  Htpbocyajstig  Agip. 

The  dir^  estimatiott  of  hydrooyanic  acid  is  always  exacted  by 
wogfaing  that  acid  in  the  form  of  or AJIW4  Of  sii«yBBr«^or  the  properties 
of  wbicb  oouBpound,  see  §  82. 

5,  Htdbosulpburio  Acid. 

SnlphwreUed  Hydrogen^ 

The  forms  into  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphur  in 
metallic  sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  estimation, 
are  tehsolphide  of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  silybe,  sulphide  op  coppsb, 

and  SULPHATE  OF  BA.RTTA. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82, 85,  92  \  lor  those 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

AC19S  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 
i   95. 

1,  NiTRio  Acid  ;  and  2.  Chloric  Aoid* 

These  two  acids  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way,  that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  contaiujjig  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way ;  often 
Tolumethcally. 


SECTION  IV. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  the  vanous  IbnasMtd  combinations  iu  which  substances  are 
separated  tern  others,  ov  in  which  their  weight  is  estimated  We 
have  now  to  oonsider  the  special  meana  and  methods  of  converting 
subetaaces  into  such  forma  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  divide  this  part  of 
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the  work  into  two  sections,  confining  ourselves,  in  the  first,  to  the  expo- 
sition  of  the  various  methods  applied  to  effect  the  qtumtitcUive  estimation 
of  substances,  and  deferring  to  the  next  section  the  consideration  of  the 
means  best  adapted  for  the  separcUion  o/ substances /ram  one  another, 

QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION,   OR  ESTIMATION   OF  THE 

WEIGHT  OF  SUBSTANCES.* 

§  96. 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclusively  with  compounds  consisting  of  one 
base  atui  one  acid,  or  of  one  metal  and  one  metcUloid. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  subetanoes,  we  have  to  study  two 
point8,  viz.,  first,  the  most  appropriate  manner  of  dissolving  the  substance 
we  wish  to  analyse,  either  iu  its  isolated  state,  or  in  its  various  combi- 
nations,— ITS  SOLUTION ;  and  secondly,  the  methods  best  adapted  to  obtain 
the  substance  in  a  ponderable  form,  or  generally  to  estimate  its  quantity, 

— THE  DETERMINATION  OF  ITS  WEIGHT. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  1,  to 
the  practical  performance  of  the  several  processes  and  operations  con- 
stituting the  special  method  or  methods  applied  in  every  individual  case  ; 
and  2,  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy/  attainable  by  the  several 
methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of  a 
substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between  the 
quantity  calculated  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either  ex- 
clusively to  certain  unavoidable  defects  inherent  in  the  eacecution  of  tlie 
necessary  processes  and  operations,  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself. 

The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can  never 
be  absolutely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
be  bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutiie.  To  account  for  this,  we 
need  only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  abso- 
lutely coiTect,  nor  our  balances  ahs^ute*y  accurate,  nor  our  reagents 
absolutely  pure,  and  moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacua  ;  and  that, 
even  if  we  deduce  the  weight  we  might  expect  to  obtain  by  weighing  in 
vacuo  from  the  weight  we  a/AuaUy  obtain  by  weighing  in  the  air,  we  can 
only  approximate,  but  never  attain  absolutely  accurate  figures  ; — that  the 
hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is  liable  to  vaiy  between  the  moment  of 
weighing  the  crucible  whilst  empty  and  that  of  weighing  the  crucible 
after  having  introduced  the  substance  to  be  analysed ; — that  we  know 
the  weight  of  the  ashes  of  our  filters  only  approximately; — that» 
upon  the  evaporation  of  many  fluids,  traces  of  aolts  will  volatilize  which, 
in  their  solid  state,  are  considered  perfectly  fixed  ; — ^that  absolute  per- 
fection cannot  be  attained  in  the  operation  of  washing  and  rinsing ; — 
that  we  can  never  succeed  in  sheltering  the  contents  of  dishes  and  cru- 
cibles, itc,,  absolutely  from  dust,  &c,  Ac, 

With  regard  to  the  methods,  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  from 
certain  unavoidable  sources  of  error  ; — ^precipitates  are  not  absolutely  in- 
soluble ;  compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolutely  fixed ; 
others,  which  require  drying;  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize ;  the 

*  By  the  Tolametrio  m  well  m  by  the  graTimetrie  methodL 

* 
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final  reaction  in  volumetrical  analyses  is  iisoall  j  produced  only  by  a  Amall 
excess  of  the  standard  fluid,  which  is  occasionidly  liable  to  vary  with  the 
degree  of  dUntion,  the  temperature,  &o,  &c 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  from  defect ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  examplci  that  even  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
not  ahsoluldy  insoluble  in  water. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analjrtical  processes,  invariably  to  contend 
against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  with  the  most 
KTupalouB  care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  sources  of  error  may, 
in  some  cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the  results ;  whereas,  in  other  cases, 
they  may  compensate  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable 
by  an  analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points  or  limits,  fixed 
respectively  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  absolute  accuracy.  In  the  case 
of  methods  relatively  free  from  defects  and  sources  of  error,  these  limits 
will  closely  approximate  the  medium  point  of  absolute  accuracy  ;  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  quantitative  estimations  ofchloriue,  a  careful  operator 
will  always  be  able  to  obtain  between  99*9  and  100*1,  for  the  100  parts 
of  chlorine  theoretically  calculated. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  &r  greater  discrepancies  ; 
thus,  in  the  estimation  of  strontia,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  operator 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100 
parts  of  strontia  theoretically  calculated.  I  may  here  incidentally  state, 
that  the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  work,  to  denote  the  respective  and  relative  accuracy  of 
certain  methods,  refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated  (chlorine, 
nitrogen,  baryta),  and  not  to  the  forms  and  combinations  in  which  that 
substance  may  happen  to  be  weighed  (chloride  of  silver,  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta). 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  \^  ith  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part 
of  the  analyst,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must 
have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may 
sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one  error 
serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  operations,  spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance 
to  be  analysed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover 
the  loss  by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitatea  As  a  general  rule, 
results  showing  a  trifling  deficiency  *of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as  , 
better  proof  of  accurate  performance  of  the  analytical  process,  than 
results  exhibiting  an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  eflective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and  inaccu- 
racies in  gravimetric  analyses,  1  would  most  strongly  recommend  the 
student  always  emreJvJUy  to  mark  the  appearance  arid  properties  of  tiie 
weighed  subetaneSy  and  to  compare  them  with  those  which  that  substance 
ought  to  exhibit,  and  which  have  been  amply  described  in  the  preceding 
section. 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are  weighed 
in  the  coarae  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until  the 
whole  process  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing 
tbem  once  more  for  some  admixture  or  impurity,  of  which  the  presence 
Buy  become  suspected  in  the  after  course  of  the  process. 
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I.  QUANTITATIVE   ESTIMATION    OF    BASES  IN   COMPOUNDS  CON- 
TAINING ONLY  ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACH),  OB  ONE  METAL 

AND  ONE  METALLOID. 

VIII8T  OBOUP. 
F0TA8SA — 800A — OXIDE  OF  AMMOVZVW-^UTHIa). 

§  97. 
1.   POTA88A, 

o.  Solution, 

Potasaa  and  its  salts  with  those  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  to  con* 
gider  here  are  dissoWed  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  they  difisolve 
readilj,  or  at  all  events,  prettj  readily. 

Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  are  first  converted  into  cvrbonate  of 
potassa  by  long-continued  ignition  in  covered  cruciblea. 

6.  QuarUUative  JS^ttmation. 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  8tdph<U$  or  nilraie  of  poUu^a,  or  as 
chloride  0/ potassium  or  bichloride  of  jE»^tnum  omd  oidvride  qf  potassium 
(see  §  68).  For  the  alkalimetrioal  estimation  of  free  potaasa  or  carbonate 
of  potassa,  see  $§  219  and  220. 

We  may  oonvert  into 

1.  StriiPHATB  OP  P0TA88A* 

Salts  of  potassa  with  stroi^  volatile  acids ;  e,g*  chloride  of  potassium, 
bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  poti^ssa,  4tc. 

2.  NiTBATK  or  PoTAflSA, 

Gaurtic  potassa,  and  compounds  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids 
that  are  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  e,  g.  carbonate  of  potassa  (salta 
of  potassa  with  organic  acids). 

3.  Chloridb  op  P0TA8SIUV, 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  salts  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile 
acids,  especially  also  with  such  as  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  e.  g, 
sulphide  of  potassium. 

Also,  and  more  particularly^  sulphate,  chromate,  ehlorate,  and  silicate 
of  potassa. 

4.   BlCBLOBIDK  OP  PlATIirUlC  AND  ChLORIDE  OF  PoTASSJUX. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  non-volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol  j  e.  g^  phos- 
phate of  potassa,  borate  of  potassa. 

»  The  potassa  in  the  borate  of  that  alkali  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassa  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of 
potassium  (§  134). 

The  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  may  alao 
be  resorted  to  in  general,  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  potaaaa 
in  all  salts  of  that  alkali  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohoL  This  form  is, 
moreover,  of  especial  importance  here,  sa  that  in  whi^h  tho  separation  of 
potassa  fix)m  soda,  &c.,  is  effected. 

L  DetsrminaJlMn  as  Sulphate  of  Potassa, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  (§  42).  The 
residue  must  be  thoroughly  dided,  before  yon    proceed  to  ignite  it ; 
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the  heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must  be  moderate  at  firsts  and 
leiy  gradiiallj  increased  to  the  requisite  degree ;  the  crucible  or  dish 
mast  be  kept  well  covered — neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules  involves 
always  a  loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
present,  we  obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of  potassa;  in  such 
cues  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  addition  of  cai*- 
booate  of  ammonia.     See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly 
that  tbe  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution  must 
be  Dentral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind,  these  must  be 
carefully  weighed,  and  their  weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited 
rendaa 
With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  results. 
To  convert  the  salts  above  mentioned,  chloride  of  potassium,  dec,  into 
sulphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of  pure 
nilpharic  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potassa, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the  bi- 
sulphate of  potassa  into  the  neutral  salt,  by  treating  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  dis* 
agreeable  process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too  little 
of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  will  learn  from  the  cessation  of 
tbe  disengagement  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  towards  the  end  of  the  process 
of  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evapoitite,  and 
again  ignite.  If  you  have  to  deal  witJi  a  small  quantity  only  of  chloride 
of  potasinm,  Ac,  proceed  at  once  to  treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum  crucible ;  provided  always  the  latter 
be  capacious  enough.  In  the  case  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be  avoided. 

2.  Determination  cu  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Genera]  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  Nitrate  of  potassa  must 
be  heated  very  gently  to  the  fusing  point,  otherwise  some  loss  is  likely  to 
ari<e  from  evolution  of  oxygen. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  The  method  is  easy ;  and 
tbe  results  accurate. 

In  the  conversion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  into  the  nitrate,  §  38  must 
be  consulted. 

3.  DetermincUion  <m  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

General  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  The  residue  of  chloride 
of  potassium  n«ust,  previously  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  ralphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be 
heated  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by  volatili- 
zation. No  particular  regard  need  be  had  to  the  presence  of  free  acid. 
For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  and 
carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  potassa  in  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali  is,  as  stated  above,  generally  determined  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  However,  as  the  residue  of  carbonate  of 
potass^  which  remains  in  the  crucible  upon  the  ignition  of  potassa  salts 
Curtaining  organic  acids,  is  apt  to  effervesce  in  tbe  process  of  its  con- 
version into  nitrate,  which  effervescence  it  is  often  desirable  to  avoid, 
the  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  determined  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 

II.  L 
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potassium,  Instead  of  that  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  conversion  of 
the  carbonate  into  chloride  of  potassium  is  effected  by  treating  the 
former  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  slightly  in  excess, 
evaporating  the  mixture,  and  igniting  the  residue,  when  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  the  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving 
chloride  of  potassium  behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassium  the  potassa 
compounds  specified  in  3,  will  be  found  in  Part  IL  of  this  section,  under 
the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium^ 

€u  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  <kc.). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  plati- 
num, as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  water- 
bath  quite  to  boiling.  Four  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent,  over 
the  residue  ;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  put  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  undissolved,  upon 
a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a  washing 
bottle  filled  with  spirit  of  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry  at 
212°  R,  and  weigh  (§  50). 

(i,  Potassa  salts  with  non- volatile  acids,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid, 
kc. 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours  ;  after 
which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a.  For  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed, 
gives  satisfactory  results.*  Still  there  is  generally  a  trifling  loss  of  sub- 
stance, bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  not  being  ab- 
solutely insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses,  therefore,  the 
alcoholic  washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  little  purechloride 
of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  167°  F.,  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with  spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling 
additional  amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the  principal  precipitates  or 
collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and  determined  as  platinum,  by  the 
method  given  below.  The  object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  cliloride 
of  sodium  to  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  is  to  obviate  the  decomposition 
to  which  pure  bichloride  of  platinum  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation 
in  alcoholic  solution,  than  the  bichloride  containing  sodio-bichloride  of 
platinum. 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter  is  a  rather  tedious 
process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better  to  collect  trifling  portions 
(up  to  about  0*03  grm.)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas- 

*  The  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory  is  rery  apt  to  be  more  or  less  stroogly  ammoniacal. 
This  is  a  circamstanoe  of  some  importance,  and  vhich  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
process,  since,  if  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  be  not  properly  guarded 
against,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  may  form,  vhidi  wo^d  tend 
to  make  the  weight  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  appear  greater 
than  it  really  is. 
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siom  upon  a  very  small  unweighed  filter,  dry,  and  transfer  the  filter, 
vith  the  precipitate  wrapped  up  in  it,  to  a  small  platinum  crucible. 
CoTer  the  crucible,  and  let  the  filter  slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover, 
bam  the  charcoal  of  the  filter,  and  let  the  crucible  get  cold.  Put 
now  a  veiy  minute  portion  of  pure  oxalic  acid  into  the  crucible,  cover, 
and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  finally  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of 
the  oxalic  acid  greatly  promotes  the  complete  decomposition  of  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  cannot  well 
be  effected  by  simple  ignition*  Treat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  now 
with  water,  and  wash  the  residuary  platinum,  until  the  last  rinsings 
remain  clear  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.*  Dry  the 
residuary  platinum,  ignite,  and  weigh.  One  equivalent  of  platinum 
represents  one  equivalent  of  potassium. 

§98. 

0  2.   Soda. 

d.  Solution, 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa — all  the  directions  given  in  that 
place  applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

6.  DeiertnmaUon. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda  or  nUra^s  of  soda^  or  as 
rUoride  of  sodium  or  as  carbonate'  of  soda  (§  69).  For  the  alkali- 
metrical  estimation  of  caustic  soda^  and  carbonate  of  soda^  see  §§  219  and 
:220. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Soda;   2.  Nitrate  of  Soda;   3.  Chloride  of 

Sodium. 

In  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potassa  s])e- 
cified  under  the  same  heads  in  §  97. 

4.  Carbonatb  of  Soda. 

Caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids, 
slso  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  borate  of  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate  of  soda 
(§  136)  ;  in  the  phosphate  as  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of 
aoda  (§  134). 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassa  compounds,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  nitrate  of  soda; 
or  finally,  and  in  preference,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  which  latter  method 
is  not  well  adapted  for  salts  of  potassa. 

1.  DeterfnifuUMn  a^  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  dryness,  and  ignite 
and  weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).  The  pro- 
cess does  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  case 
of  sulphate  of  potassa..  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present, 
this  is  removed  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (§  69) . 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  &c,,  into  sul- 

*  The  wMhiog  of  the  residuary  platinam  may  generally  be  effected  by  simple  affoaion 
and  deeaDtation. 
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phate  of  soda,  see  §  97,  &,  1.     For  properties  of  the  residae,  see  §  69. 
The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  6,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

3.  Determination  as  Cidoride  of  Sodium, 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  6,  3,  apply  equally  here.  For  propeHies  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  soda,  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Cwrhonais  of  Soda. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  the  residue,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.     For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  car- 
bonate by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very  gradually  increased,  and 
the  crucible  kept  well  covered ;  if  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  a  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue 
ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  Fig.  60),  and  a  dull  red  heat  applied  until 
the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from 
the  residuary  carbon,  which  is  carefully  washed.  The  filtrate  and 
rinsings  are  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  and 
weighed.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  very  trifling  (a  few  milli- 
grammes), the  crucible  may  be  weighed  at  once  with  its  contents  after 
the  process  of  ignition,  the  weight  of  the  carbon  being  subsequently 
deducted  from  the  resulting  number.  For  this  purpose  the  carbon  is 
collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  carefully  dried  with  the  latter,  and 
weighed.  Both  methods  give  accurate  results,  provided,  of  course, 
they  be  properly  and  carefully  executed.  A  direct  experiment  (No.  56), 
performed  after  the  latter  method,  gave  99*7  instead  of  100  parts  of 
soda.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  carbon  exceeds  from  10  to  20  milli- 
gi*ammes,  the  former  method  is  preferable,  being  less  liable  to  error  in 
weighing. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  chlo- 
ride perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  evaporating 
several  times  to  dryness,  with  repeated  renewal  of  the  water.  All  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes  in  this  process,  partly  decom- 
posed, partly  undecomposed ;  and  equally  so  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  residue  is  now  ignited 
until  the  exces6  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed,  carbonate  of  soda  is  left. 
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§99. 

3.   Oxide  of  Ammonium  {Ammonia). 

a.  SdtUian. 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids 
which  claim  oar  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to 
dissolve  the  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

6.  Deierminaiion, 

Ammonia  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  ammonium^ 
or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  pkUinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Into 
these  forma  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly^  i.e.,  afler 
previous  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with  an  acid.  Am- 
monia is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetrical  analysis,  or  its 
quantity  is  inferred,  though  rarely,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  (§  70). 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  ammonia  in  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammonia- 
cal salts  with  weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  &c.), 

2.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  Ac 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its 
compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the 
volume  of  nitrogen,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  by  ignition  with  soda- 
lime,  and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen, 
being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estimation  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  on  this  subject  to  the 
subject  on  elementary  organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the 
methods  based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  humid  way.  For 
the  alkalimetrical  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§219  and  220. 

1«  Determination  aa  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on 
the  water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  212°  F.,  until  the  weight 
remains  constant  (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization 
of  the  chloride  is  very  triiiing.  A  direct  experiment  (No.  14)  gave 
99*94  for  100  parts  of  ammonia  (see  the  experiment,  No.  14).  The 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the  conversion 
of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammonium  may  accordingly  be 
effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies 
to  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that 
the  process  of  supersaturation,  and  also  that  of  heating  to  expulsion, 
must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask  or  retoi't.  In  the 
analysiJi  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  taking 
care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  before 
proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sulphur  which  may  have 
aqMrated. 

2.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  andChloride  ofAminonium. 
a.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 
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phate  of  soda,  see  §  97,  &,  1.     For  properties  of  the  residae,  see  §  69. 
The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  6,  2,  ^PP^J  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

3.  Determination  as  CJdoride  of  Sodium, 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  iu  §  97,  6,  3,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  soda,  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Soda, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  the  residue,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.     For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  car- 
bonate  by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very  gradually  increased,  and 
the  crucible  kept  well  covered ;  if  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  a  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue 
ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate  by- 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  Fig.  60),  and  a  dull  red  heat  applied  until 
the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from 
the  residuary  catbon,  which  is  carefully  washed.  The  filtrate  and 
rinsings  are  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  and 
weighed.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  very  trifling  (a  few  milli- 
gi'ammes),  the  crucible  may  be  weighed  at  once  with  its  contents  after 
the  process  of  ignition,  the  weight  of  the  carbon  being  subsequently 
deducted  from  the  resulting  number.  For  this  purpose  the  carbon  is 
collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  carefully  dried  with  the  latter,  and 
weighed.  Both  methods  give  accurate  results,  provided,  of  course, 
they  be  properly  and  carefully  executed.  A  direct  experiment  (No.  66), 
perfoi*med  after  the  latter  method,  gave  997  instead  of  100  parts  of 
soda.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  carbon  exceeds  from  10  to  20  milli- 
gi*amme3,  the  former  method  is  preferable,  being  less  liable  to  error  in 
weighing. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  chlo- 
ride perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  evaporating 
sevend  times  to  dryness,  with  repeated  renewal  of  the  water.  All  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes  in  this  process,  partly  decom- 
posed, partly  undecomposed ;  and  equally  so  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  residue  is  now  ignited 
until  the  exoesj^  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed,  carbonate  of  soda  is  left. 
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3.   OxiDB  OF  Ammonium  {Ammonia). 

(k  Solution, 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids 
which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to 
dissolve  the  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

&  DHermination. 

Ammonia  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  amm^mium, 
or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  plcUinum  and  chloride  of  amrnoniuin.  Into 
these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly,  i.e.,  afler 
previous  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with  an  acid.  Am- 
monia is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetrical  analysis,  or  its 
quantity  is  inferred,  though  rarely,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  (§  70). 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloridb  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  ammonia  in  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammonia- 
cal salts  with  weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  &c.), 

2.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  &c 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its 
compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the 
volume  of  nitrogen,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  by  ignition  with  soda- 
lime,  and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen, 
being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estimation  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  on  this  subject  to  the 
subject  on  elementary  organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the 
methods  based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  humid  way.  For 
the  aikalimetrical  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§219  and  220. 

L  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on 
the  water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  212°  F.,  until  the  weight 
remains  constant  (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization 
of  the  chloride  is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  (No.  14)  gave 
99*94  for  100  parts  of  ammonia  (see  the  experiment,  No.  14).  The 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the  conversion 
of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammonium  may  accordingly  be 
effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies 
to  the  convei-sion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that 
the  process  of  supeisaturation,  and  also  that  of  heating  to  expulsion, 
must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask  or  retort.  In  the 
analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  taking 
care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  before 
proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sulphur  which  may  have 
separated. 

2.  Ddermination  cu  Bichloride  ofPUUinum  andCJiloride  of  A  mmoniiim. 
a.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  aoida 
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Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  b,  4,  a  (bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  potassium). 

/3.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  b,  4,  ft  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium).  The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are 
aocurate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride, 
wrapped  np  in  the  filter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the  amount 
of  ammonia  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The  results  must 
agfee.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually,  t  Want  of  due 
caution  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the 
double  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Very 
small  quantities  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
are  collected  on  an  unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to 
platinum  by  ignition. :( 

3.  EatirruUion  by  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Humid  Way, 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways,  viz. — 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  distilling  the  Ammoniacal 
Compound  with  Solution  of  Potassa,  or  Soda,  or  Milk  of  Limb. — 
Applicable  in  all  cases  where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which 
ammonia  might  be  evolved  upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  etc., 
is  present  with  the  ammonia  sdts. 

Weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube,  3 
centimetres  long  and  1  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the  substance  in  it. 
into  a  flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  poiassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime,  from  which  every  trace  of 
ammonia  has  been  removed  by  protracted  ebullition,  but  which  has  beeu 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  cold  again  ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion on  wire-gauze,  and  immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass- tube 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  glass -tube  of  a  small  cooling  apparatus. 
Connect  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight- fitting  perforated 
cork,  with  a  sufficiently  large  tubulated  receiver,  with  a  double-limbed 
tube  fitted  to  it,  leading  from  the  tubulature  into  a  small  flask. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  volumetrical  metliod  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  expelled^  introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity 
of  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
(§  2 Id),  into  the  receiver,  the  remainder  into  the  little  flask  ;  add  to  the 
portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color  the  liquids  in  the 
receiver  and  flask  red  with  1  or  2  cubic  centimetres  of  litmus  tincture. 
The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver,  but  the 
double-limbed  tube  must  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask, 
to  make  sure  that  the  escaping  gas-bubbles  pass  through  the  fluid  in 
the  flask.  The  quantity  of  acid  in  receiver  and  flask  must  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  expelled. 

*  If  the  bichloride  of  platinnm  and  chloride  of  ammoniam  is  pure,  which  may  he 
known  by  its  color  and  general  appeimince,  this  control  may  be  dispensed  with. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a  long  time,  then 
to  remoTe  the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it,  and  bum 
the  charred  filter  at  a  gradually  increased  heat  {H.  Rote), 

^  In  a  scries  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pure  and  perfectly  anhydrous 
aramonio'bichloride  of  platinum,  by  very  cautious  ignition,  M.  Luciutf  one  of  my  pupils, 
obtained  from  44*1  to  44*3  per  cent,  of  the  luetal,  instead  of  44*36. 
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Whenthe  apparatus  is  fally  arranged,  and  you  haye  ascertained  that 
all  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  gentle 
ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  d^pree  of  heat 
until  the  drops,  falling  from  the  cooling-tube  into  the  receiver,  have  for 
some  time  altogether  ceased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to  the 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  immediate  contact  with  them.  Remove  now  the 
source  of  heat,  allow  the  contents  of  the  small  flask  to  recede  into  the 
receiver,  and  inject  repeatedly  with  the  washing-bottle,  small  quantities 
of  water  into  the  flask,  allowing  the  fluid  each  time  to  recede  into  the 
receiver.  Remove  now,  finally,  the  receiver,  determine,  with  a  standard 
solution  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  acid  still  free,  which,  by  simple 
subtraction,  will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined  with 
the  ammonia ;  and  from  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of  the 
latter  (§  220). 

If  you  wish  to  determine  hy  the  grammetrioal  method  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  expelled,  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation,  after 
the  directions  of  1,  or  as  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  after  the 
directions  of  2. 

b.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  Milk  of  Lime,  wtthocjt  Applioa- 
TiON  OF  Heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  Schlosing,  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free  ammonia  gives  off  the 
latter  completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  exposed  in 
a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It  finds  appli- 
cation in  cases  where  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  substances, 
decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies,  forbids  the  use  of  the  method  described 
in  3,  a  ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ammonia 
in  urine,  manures,  &c. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  yolume  of  which  must  not 
exceed  35  cubic  centimetres,  is  introduced  into  a  challow  vessel  with 
low  rim,  and  from  10  to  12  centimetres  in  diameter;  this  vessel  is  put  on 
a  plate  filled  with  mercury.  A  triangle,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is 
placed  upon  the  vessel  which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  and  a  saucer  or  shallow  basin  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid  (§  215)  put  on  it.  A 
beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is  lifted  up  on  one  side 
as  far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  added  by 
means  of  a  pipette  (which  shpuld  not  be  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end). 
The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed  down,  and  weighted  with  a  stone 
slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifted  up,  and  a  slip  of  moist 
reddened  litmus  paper  held  in  it ;  if  no  change  of  color  is  observable, 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  is  complete  ;  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced.  Instead  of  the  beaker  and 
plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground  and  greased  rim,  placed  air- 
tight on  a  smooth  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A  bell-jar,  having  at  the  top 
a  tubular  opening,  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  glass  stopper,  answers 
the  purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  introduction  of  a  slip  of  red 
litmus  paper  suspended  from  a  thread  ;  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see 
whether  the  combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  is  completed, 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  bell-jar.  According  to  Schloe'mg, 
forty-eight  hours  are  always  sufficient  to  expel  O'l  to  1  gramme  of 
ammonia  from  26  to  35  cubic  centimetres  of  solution.     However,  I 
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caD  admit  thia  statement  only  as  regards  quantities  up  to  0-3  gramme  ; 
quantities  above  this  often  require  much  longer  time.  I,  therefore, 
always  prefer  operating  with  quantities  of  substance  containing  no  more 
than  0*3  gramme  of  ammonia  at  the  most. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into  com- 
bination with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined  by 
means  of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  ammonia 
calculated  from  the  result  (§  220). 

§  100. 
Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 

LITHIA. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda,  be 
converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form  (Li  O, 
S  O,).  As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  readily  removed  by  simple  ignition.  Carbonate  of  uthia  also, 
which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
suffering  decomposition,  is  well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  chloride  of 
lithium,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  Uthia,  is  not  suited  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  convei*ted  into  basic  phosphate 
OP  LITHIA  (3  Li  O,  P  OJ,  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  is  effected  by 
the  following  process  :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  phosphate  of  the  alka- 
line earths),  and  as  much  dilute  solution  of  soda  as  is  required  to 
keep  the  reaction  alkaline  to  the  end  of  the  subsequent  process,  and 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness;  pour  water  over  the  residue,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle 
heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as 
before.  If  some  more  phosphate  of  lithia  is  thereby  obtained,  add  this 
to  the  principal  quantity.  The  process  gives,  on  an  average,  9 9 '61  for 
100  parts  of  lithia. 

If  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  firat  be  removed  by 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates)  ; 
since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  required  to  effect  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  pi*event  loss 
oflithia(fr.  Jfayer).* 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formula  S  Li  O, 
P  O^  +  aq.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water;  at  212^  F.,  it  completely  loses  its  water  ;  if  pure,  it  does 
not  cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  {Mayer), 

*  "  Anoal.  der  Chem.  n.  Pfaarm.,"  98,  198,  -where  Maimer  has  also  demonstrated  the 
DOu-ezisteDce  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  composition  (Berzeliut),  or  of 
varying  composition  (RammeUberg)» 
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BECOKD   GROUP. 
BARYTA — STROKTIA — UME — MAGNESIA. 

§  101. 

1.  Baryta. 

a.  Solution, 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  manj  of  the  salts  of 
that  alkaline  earth.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  fusion 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  kc     See  §  132. 

6.  Detertninaiion. 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  atdphcUe,  or  as  carbonate  (§  71).  It  is 
rarely  converted  into  silico-flworide  of  barium^  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  it  from  strontia.  Baryta  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of 
carbonate,  may  also  be  determined  by  the  volumetrioal  (alkalimetrical) 
method.     Gomp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  op  Baryta. 

A  By  Precipitation.  6.  By  Evaporation, 

All  compounds  of  baryta  without  All  compounds  of  baryta  with 
exception.  volatile  acids,   if  no  other   non- 

volatile body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonatb  op  Baryta. 

a.  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 

fi.  Salts  of  baryta  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  of  precipitating  baryta  in  the  form  of  sulphate  is  the  most 
frequently  employed,  being  the  best  adapted  also  for  the  separation  of 
baryta  iirom  other  bases.  The  method  of  evaporating  (1,  b)  yields 
accurate  results^  and  is  very  convenient  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  small  portions  of  fluid  only.  The  conversion  into  the  carbonate  in 
the  humid  way  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  the  conversion  into  the 
sulphate  is  inadmissible  or  unadvisable. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  baryta,  which  must  not  con- 
tain too  much  free  acid,  and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first  be  freed 
therefrom  by  evaporation  or  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  or  in  a  gla^  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  .  forms,  keep  the  mix- 
tare  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling  point, 
aud  allow  the  precipitate  a  few  minutes  to  subside;  decant  the 
almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  a  filter,  boll  the  precipitate  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  time  with  water,  then  transfer  it  also  to  the  filter,  and 
wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by 
chloride  of  barium.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  treat  it  as  directed  in 
{53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the  manner  here 
directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  gives  up  no  chloride  of  barium  to 
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and  weigh.  After  this,  moisten  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  which 
must  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show  the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a 
little  water,  and  test  this  after  a  time  with  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper. 
If  the  color  of  the  ^  test  paper  remains  unaltered,  the  process  may 
be  considered  at  an  end,  and  the  result  taken  as  correct ;  but  should 
the  paper  turn  brown — a  sign  that  the  heat  applied  was  too  intense 
— rinse  off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water  into  a 
crucible,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia^  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  (best  in  the  water-bath),  heat  to  very  faint  redness, 
and  weigh  the  residue.  If  the  weight  shows  an  increase  over  that  of 
the  first  residue,  repeat  the  same  operation  until  the  weight  remains 
constant.  This  method,  if  properly  and  ckrefully  performed,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  directions,  gives  nearly  absolutely  accurate  results  ; 
and  if  the  application  of  heat  is  properly  managed,  there  is  no  need  of 
the  tedious  supplementary  operation  recommended  here — evaporation 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave  9 9 '9 9 
instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  73. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  is  only  very  trifling,  I 
prefer  to  convert  it  into  the  sulphate,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  caustic 
state.  To  effect  the  latter,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  to  intense  rt^d- 
ness,  in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  over  a  gas  blowi)ipe-flame,  and  the. 
operation  continued  long  enough  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  oxalate 
to  the  caustic  state.  The  con  version*  of  the  oxalate  into  sulphate  is 
effected  most  conveniently  by  SchroUer^s  method,  viz.,  ignition  with  pure 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Many  chemists  prefer  collecting  the  oxalate  of  lime  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  drying  at  212°  F.,  and  weighing  the  dry  precipitate.  This  pi-e- 
cipitate  is  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed,  Ca  0,  0,0,,  but,  Oa  O, 
0,0  +  aq.,  and  must  therefore  be  calculated  as  such. 

This  method,  besides  being  more  tedious,  gives  less  acciu*ate  results 
than  that  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  oxalate  into  the  carbonate. 
The  direct  experiment.  No.  65,  gave  100*45  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  oxalate  of  lime  as  such,  or  in  form  of  car- 
bonate, dca,  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  salt  may  be  determined 
also  by  two  different  volumetrical  methods. 

a.  Ignite  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  carbo- 
nate and  caustic  lime,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  lime  by  the 
alkalimetrical  method  described  in  §  223  ;  or, 

b.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-washed  but  not  yet  dried 
oxalate  of  lime,  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  and  reckon 
for  each  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  (0, 0,)  an  equivalent  of  lime  {Hempel). 

With  proper  care,  both  these  vohmietrical  methods  give  as  accurate 
results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Oomp.  Experiment  No.  66.)  They 
deserve  to  be  recommended  more  particularly  in  cases  where  an  entire 
series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  lime  has  to  be  made.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  may  also  prove  advantageous  to  precipitate  the 
lime  with  a  measured  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or 
quadraoxalate  of  potassa,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
in  the  filtrate  (Zrati^. '*  Ohem.  Oentralbiatt,*'  1856,  316). 
j3.  The  Salt  is  insoluhle  in  Water. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  com- 
bined with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  {e,  g.. 
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We  may  couyert  into 

1.   ScHiPHATE  OF  StrONTIA. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Ail  compounds  of  strontia  without  exception. 

b.  By  EvaportUion. 

All  Halts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-yolatile  body 
is  present. 

2.  Cabbonate  of  Stbontia. 

0.  AU  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 
fi.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid 
yields  accurate  results  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid  from  which  the 
strontia  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed,  without  injury,  with 
alcohoL  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  strontia  with  sulphurio  acid  is  equally 
inapplicable,  the  conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  preference,  if  admissible,  in  the  case  of  soluble  compounds  of  strontia 
and  of  salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

1.  Determination  cu  Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too  dilute, 
nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid),  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add,  at  least,  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  a  few  hours,  and  filter ;  wash  the 
precipitate  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue 
(§  53). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  contraindicate  the  use  of  alcohol,  the 
fluid  must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest  no  longer 
au  acid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon  evaporation.  If 
traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  adhering  to  the  filter,  the  latter  turns 
black  on  dr3ring,  and  crumbles  to  pieces  ;  too  long  protracted  washing  of 
the  precipitate,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  substance 
inseparable  from  the  application  of  this  method  in  cases  where  the  use 
of  aJcohol  is  inadmissible. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before 
proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  ofi'  fine  particles 
doling  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  on  the 
lid  of  the  crucible,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance will  be  incurred  ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  depth  of  the 
carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the  filter  bums  if  the  precipitate 
has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  This  method  gives 
very  accurate  results  in  cases  where  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solu- 
tion is  admissible ;  but  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  simple  aqueous 
^solution,  a  rather  considerable  loss  is  unavoidable,  as  sulphate  of  strontia 
Lh  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiments,  No.  59, 
^.ive  only  98*12  and  98*02  instead  of  100  parts  of  strontia.  However, 
iho  error  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  rectified,  by  calculating  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  strontia  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and  the  rinsing 
water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known  degree  of  solubility  of  sul- 
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phate  of  Btrontia  in  pure  and  acidified  water.  See  Experiment  "No, 
60,  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of  100  parts  of 
strontia. 

h.  By  Evaporation, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  1,  6. 

2.  DeterTnintUion  ca  Carbonate  of  Strontia. 

a.  In  SoltUions, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  verj  accurate  results,  as  car- 
bonate of  strontia  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  60,  gave 
99 '82  instead  of  100  parts  of  strontia.  Presence  of  ammouiacal  salts 
exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence,  than  in  the  precipitation  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta. 

6.  In  Salts  unth  Organic  McUter. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  6.     The  remarks  made  there, 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 

§  103. 

3.  Lime. 

a.  Solution. 

See  §  101  a. — Solution  of  baryta.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  latter  again, 
if  necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fluxing  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate (§  132). 

b.  Determination. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate,  or  as  ca/rbonate  of  lime  (§  73). 

Small  quantities  of  lime  are  also  occasionally  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  instead  of  being  converted  into  carbonate.  Lime  in  the  pure 
state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetiicai 
(alkalimetrical)  method.     Comp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
All  salts  of  lime  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present. 

6.  By  Evaporation. 
All  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  body  be 
present 

2.  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

a.  By  Precipitation  unth  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water. 

b.  By  Precipitation  unth  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 
All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

c  By  Ignition. 

Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  6.  (precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  aud  the  method  1,  6,  give 
the  most  accurate  results.     The  method,  1,  a,  is  usually  resoi-ted  to  only 
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and  is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
The  method  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  magnesia  compound  into  the 
pyrophosphate  is  most  generally  resorted  to ;  especially  also  to  effect  the 
separation  of  magnesia  from  other  bases.  The  method  based  on  the  con- 
version of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia  is  usually  resorted 
to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed  alkalies. 
Compounds  of  magnesia  with  phosphoric  acid  are  analysed  as  §  134 
direct& 

1.  Determination  as  SvXphate  of  Magnesia, 

a.  Direct  Determination. 
Add  to  the  solution  of  magnesia  a  more  than  sufficient  amount  of 
dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
present,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  on 
the  water-bath  J  heat  cautiously  at  first,  then,  after  putting  on  the  lid,  more 
strongly,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled  ;  heat 
the  residue  now  over  the  lamp  for  some  time  to  gentle  redness  j  Jet  it 
cool,  and  weigh.  Should  no  fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  escape 
upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, in  which  case  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  fresh  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  method  yields  very  accurate  results. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  a  very  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
since  this  would  tend  to  proti'act  the  process  unnecessarily ;  the  residue 
must  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  only,  and  weighed  as  soon  as 
cold.     For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74. 

h.  Indirect  DetermiTuUion, 

The  solution  of  magnesia  is  heated,  in  a  fiask,  to  212°  F.,  and  clear 
saturated  water  of  baryta  added  in  excess;  the  temperature  is  maintained 
near  the  boiling  point  for  some  time;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off  from 
the  precipitate,  and  the  latter  carefully  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
subsequently  dissolved  upon  the  filter,  with  somewhat  dilute  warm 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  filter  is  also  carefully  washed,  and  the  further 
operation  conducted  as  directed  in  a.  Should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  form  upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has  not  been  sufficiently 
excluded  from  contact  with  the  water  of  baryta  during  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  we  may  either  allow  this  precipitate  to  subside,  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate ;  or  we  may  evaporate  at  once,  weigh  the  residue, 
dissolve  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  the  solution  off 
from  the  undissolved  sulphate  of  baryta,  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
latter  (§  101,  1,  a),  and  subtract  this  from  the  original  residue. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  fall  somewhat  short  of  100,  since 
hydrated  magnesia  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The  method  is,  more- 
over, rather  too  complicated  to  yield  perfectly  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Shoulil 
a  precipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  considered 
a  sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  not  been 
used  ;  a  fresh  amount  of  that  salt  must  consequently  be  added,  sufficient 
to  effect  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed.  The  fluid  is  then  mixei 
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with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  heaker 
with  the  stirring-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt 
to  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  rubhed  parts  of  the  beaker,  Uiat  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  remove  them  ;  the  beaker  is  then  well  covered,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  moderately  warm  place  ; 
after  that  time  the  fluid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  the 
filter,  the  last  particles  of  it  being  rinsed  out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion 
of  the  filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  feather ;  when  the  fluid  has  com- 
pletely passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  3  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  0*9^ 
specific  gravity,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
passing  through  the  filter  no  longer  leaves  a  residue  when  evaporated 
upon  a  platinum  knife. 

The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
platinum  crucible  (§  53);  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  finally  increased  to  intense 
redoees.  The  filter,  scraped  as  clean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated  in  a 
spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  ash  transferred  to  the  crucible, 
which  is  then  once  more  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  reaidue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results. 

Direct  experiments.  No.  66  a  and  b,  gave  respectively  100*09  and 
99 '97  instead  of  100  parts  of  magnesia. 

3.  DeUrmiruUion  cu  pure  Magnesia. 

a.  In  Salts  of  Magnesia  vntk  Organic  or  Volatile  Inorganic  Acids. 

The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes  escape ; 
the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique 
position,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is  now  applied, 
until  the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appearance.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  The  method  gives  pretty  accurate 
results,  provided  the  application  of  heat  be  managed  slowly  and  gradually. 
Some  loss  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of  the  salt 
being  carried  ofl"  with  the  empyreumatic  products.  Salts  of  magnesia 
viiiih  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid),  may 
1)e  reduced  to  magnesia  in  a  similar  way,  by  simple  ignition.  Even 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  completely  reduced  to  the  caustic  state  when 
exposed,  in  a  ))latinum  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe- 
flame  (Sonnenscliein).  As  regards  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, I  can  fully  confirm  this  statement. 

6.  Conversion  of  Chloride  of  Magnesiv/m  into  pure  Magnesia, 
The  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  with  levigated  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  added  in  pro- 
portion more  than  sufficient  to  convert  by  its  oxygen  the  whole  of  the 
magnesium  present  into  magnesia.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  dried ;  the  crucible  is  now 
oovered,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed 
is  expelled,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury.  The  operator 
should  carefully  guard  against  inhaling  the  fumes  evolved.     The  residue 
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of  magnesia  is  either  weighed  at  onoe  in  the  oracible»  or  if  the  operation 
had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  earth  from  the  alkalies,  it  is  col- 
lected upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited  (§  53). 
Compare  also  §  153,  B,  4  (17-21),  where  some  other  methods  are  given 
to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

THIRD  GROUP  OF  THE  BASE8. 
ALUMINA — SE8QUI0Xn>£  OF  CHROMIUM — (tITANIG  ACm). 

§105. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  Solution. 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve, almost  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  cr3r8tallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  d^c),  and  many  native  alumina  com* 
pounds,  and  also  artificially  produced  alumina,  after  intense  ignition,  re* 
quire  fluxing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potassa,  or  hydrate  of  baryta, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Many 
alumina  compounds  which  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  may  be  decomposed  by  protracted  treatment  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  e.g.  common  clay. 

6.  Determinatum. 

Alumina  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  state  (§  75).  The  several 
compounds  of  alumina  are  converted  into  pure  alumina,  either  by  preci- 
pitation as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple 
ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

PURE  alumina. 

a.  By  Preciptt€Uum.  6.  By  Heating  or  TgnitUnu 

All  compounds  of  alumina  soluble  d.  All    salts  of  alumina    with 

in  water,  and  those  which,  insoluble  readily  volatile  acids  (sesquichloride 
in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  hy-  of  aluminium,  nitrate  of  alumina, 
drochloric  acid,  with  separation  of     &c.^ 

their  acid.  p.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  or- 

ganic acids. 

The  methods  ft,  a,  and  /3,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  method  of  estimating  alumina  in  its 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  silicic  acid,  and  chromic 
acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  IL  of  this  section,  under  the  respective  heads 
of  these  several  acids. 

Deterrnination  as  pure  Ahimifut, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  alumina^  in  a  beaker,  with 
a  pretty  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  that  salt 
is  not  already  present ;  add  ammonia  sliglUly  in  excess,  and  let  the  mix- 
ture stand  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place;  then  decant  the  clear  super- 
natant fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  precipitate  ; 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let  the  saline 
particles  subside,  decant  again^  and  repeat  this  operation  of  washing  by 
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decantation  a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  transfer  the  preoipitate  now  to 
the  filter,  wash  once  more  with  boiling  water,  dry  thoroughly,  ignite 
(§  52),  and  weigh.  The  heat  applied  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and 
the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  loss  of 
substance  firom  spurting,  which  is  always  to  be  apprehended  if  the  pre- 
cipitate  is  not  thoroughly  diy  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  heat 
should  be  raised  to  intense  redness.  In  the  case  of  aiUphcUe  of  alumina 
the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
precipitate,  which,  of  course,  vitiates  the  result  To  ensure  the  removal 
of  this  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blow-pipe  flame.  If  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way,  preventing  this  proceeding,  the  pi-ecipitate,  either  simply 
washed  or  moderately  ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (which  requires  protracted  warming  with  strong  acid),  and  then  pre- 
cipitate again  with  ammonia ;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted 
into  nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  oxide  of  lead,  added  in 
very  slight  excess,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  ofhydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  the  further  process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  a 
or  6.  For  the  properties  of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited  alumina, 
see  §  75.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results. 
But  if  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  when 
no  ammoniacal  salts  are  present,  and  when  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  has  been  omitted,  a  very  considerable  loss  is  likely  to  be 
incurred ;  this  loss  is  the  greater  the  more  dilute  the  solution,  and 
the  shorter  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  precipitation  and  de* 
cantation. 

6.  By  direct  Ignition, 

a.  Compounds  of  Alumina  w  th  vclatiU  Acids, 

aa.  Inthe  solid  State, 
Expoee  the  salt  (in  the  case  of  sesquichlonde  of  aluminium,  after  pre- 
vioua  addition  of  water),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  a  red  heat,  gentle  at 
first,  but  increased  gradually  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue  see 
§  75.  The  purity  of  the  residue  must  be  carefully  tested.  This  method 
gives  accurate  resulta 

66.  In  Solution, 
Evaporate  the  solution  to  dr3me8S  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with 
the  residue  as  directed  in  aa, 

/3.  Compounds  of  Alumina  with  Organic  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3.  a  (Magnesia). 

§  106. 

2.  SssQuioxiDE  OF  Chromium. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  many  of  its  salts  insoluble 
in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modification  must  be  prepared  for  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  fluxing  with  3  or  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
A  smAll  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  converted^  in  the  process 

x2 
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of  fluxing,  into  chromic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  this  ia,  however, 
reduced  again  to'  sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction.  For  the  solution 
of  chrome  ironstone,  see  §  160. 

b.  Determinaitoru 

Seaquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  weighed  in  the  pure  state,  or  it  may 
be  converted  into  chromic  add,  and  its  weight  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  the  latter  (see  §  130).  The  several  compounds  of  sesquioxide 
of  cUrominm  are  reduced  to  the  sesquioxide  either  by  precipitation  as 
hydra  ted  sesquioxide,  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.   PuBE  Sesquioxide  of  Geromium. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  b.  By  Ignition. 

All  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of         a.  All  salts   of   sesquioxide  of 
chi-omium  sol uble  in  water,  and  also      chromium    with   volatile    oxygen 
those  which,  insoluble  in  that  men-      acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  sub- 
struum,  dissolve    in    hydrochloric      stances  be  present, 
acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid.  /3.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 

mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaline  chromate. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  estimating  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  its  combi- 
nations with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicic  acid, 
will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  section,  under  the  respective  heads  of 
these  several  acids. 

1.  Determination  as  JSeaquioxide  o/ Chromium. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

The  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  beaker,  and  the  solution,  which  must 
not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  heated  to212°F.  Ammonia  is  then 
added  slightly  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature 
a])proaching  boiling,  until  the  fluid  over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly 
colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the  least  shade  of  red  ;  let  the  solid  par- 
ticles subside,  wash  three  times  by  decantation,  and  lastly  once  more  on 
the  filter,  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly,  and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat 
in  the  latter  process  must  be  increased  gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept 
covered,  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from  spurting 
uf)on  the  incandescence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  which  marks  the 
passing  of  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  modification.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  result& 

b.  By  direct  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  o/ Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Volatile  Acids, 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  6,  a  (Alumina). 

6.  Salts  of  Sesquioaeide  of  Chromium  with  Organic  Adds. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

2.  Conversion  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  into  Chromic  Acid  (in 
combination  with  an  alkali). 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 


§  107.]  TITANIC  ACID.  105 

The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  to  effect  the  conrersion  of 
sesquiozide  of  chromium  into  an  alkaline  cbromate. 

a.  The  solution  of  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
which  forms  at  first;  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted  into 
the  cold  fluid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint ;  it  is  then  mixed  with 
potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  (or  soda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process,  and  the  residue 
consists,  therefore,  now  of  an  alkaline  chromate  and  chloride  of 
potassium  (or  sodium). — (  Vohl) 

b.  Hydrate  of  potassa  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm  fusion  ; 
the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  compound  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  put  in  the  crucible.  When  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  hydrated  potassa^  small 
lumps  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  effervescence 
ensues,  from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass  acquires  a 
more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and  trannparent. 
Loss  of  substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  {ff,  Sckwarz). 

e.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda, 
add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow  fluid 
produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate  of  lead  in  the  alkaline 
solution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtrate 
acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
chromate  of  lead  {G.  Chancel     "  Comp.  rend.,"  43,  927.) 

§107. 

Supplement  to  the  Third  Group, 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state ;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  or  from  dilute  acid  solu- 
tion, by  boiling.  In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  with 
iammonia,  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight  ex- 
cess, let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  alumina, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the  filter,  dry, 
and  ignite  (§  52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  secure 
the  removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time  in 
weighing  the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  this  substance  is  slightly  hygroscopic. 
From  very  dilute  solutions  of  titanic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  obtained 
by  treating  with  cold  water  the  mass  produced  by  fusing  titanic  acid 
with  bisidphate  of  potassa,  the  titanic  acid  may  be  separated  also  by 
protracted  honing^  with  renewal  of  the  evaporating  waters  ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  simply  with  water.  In  the  process  of  ignition 
some  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  dried  precipitate.  From 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  separates 
completely  only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness  ;  and  if  the  precipi- 
tate in  that  case  were  washed  simply  with  water,  it  would  pass  through 
the  filter  in  a  milky  condition  ;  acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold 
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water,  and  dried  witbout  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  solnbla 
in  Lydrocbloric  acid  ;  produced  by  precipitation,  under  different  circum- 
stances, it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in  that  acid.  Titanic  acid  thrown 
down  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by  boiling,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 
Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dissolve  even  in  concentrated  hydrochlorio 
acid  ;  rather  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve  it,  however,  upon 
continued  application  of  heat.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting  its  solution 
is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  Upon  ^sing  titanic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which,  when  treated 
with  water,  leaves  acid  titanate  of  soda,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Titanic  acid  (Ti  O,)  consists  of  61-2  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  38*8  per 
cent,  of  oxygen. 

Fourth  Group  of  the  Bases. 

Oxide  of  Zinc — Protoxide  of  Manganese — Protoxide  of  Nickel — 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt — Protoxide  of  Iron — Sesquioxide  of  Iron 
— (Sesquioxide  of  Uranium). 

§  108. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  the  salts  of  zinc,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

6.  DeterminatioTu 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  invariably  weighed  as  such  (§  77).     The  conversion 

of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 

carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.     Besides  these  gravi- 

•  metric   methods,    there  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  also  several 

volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  CarbonoUe  b.  By  Precijyitation  as  Svlphide 
of  Zinc,  of  Zinc. 

All  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are         All  compounds  of  zinc  without 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with     exception, 
organic  volatile   acids ;    also   those 
salts  of  zinc   which,     insoluble   in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition, 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

The  last  method  is  to  be  recommended  only  for  carbonate  of  zinc  and 
nitrate  of  zinc.  Sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  zinc  require  a  white 
heat  for  their  complete  conversion  into  the  oxide  (the  former  with  access 
of  air).  The  method  h  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  is  inadmis- 
sible. It  serves  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc  from  other 
bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  must  not  be  converted  into  the 
oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  i*eduction  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  its  dissipation  in  vapor. 
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If  the  acids  are  volatile,  tbe  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once  according 
to  method  a ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  acids  are  non-volatile,  the  zinc 
may  either  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  or  the  salt  under  examination 
may  be  heated  to  very  gentle  redness,  the  residue  extracted  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  treated  according  to  a  or  c.  The  methods  of 
estimating  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  its  combinations  with  chromic  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicic  acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II. 
of  this  section,  under  the  heads  of  the  several  acids.  The  volume- 
trical  methods  are  chiefly  employed  in  technical  processes.  See  Special 
Part 

Determination  as  Oxide  of  Zinc 

«.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  of  zinc  under  exami- 
nation nearly  to  boiling,  in  a  ca/pa>ciou8  vessel,  best  in  a  platinum  dish ; 
add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess ;  boil  a  few  minutes ;  let 
the  solid  particles  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and  boil  the  precipi- 
tate three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time  ;  then  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot  water,  dry,  and 
ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as 
practicable,  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Should  the  solution 
contain  ammoniacal  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued  until,  upon 
a  fresh  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  escaping  vapor  no  longer 
^imparts  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salts  present  is  considerable,  the  fluid  must  be  evaporated  boiling  to  dryness. 
It  is^  therefore,  in  such  cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as 
sulphide  (see  6). 

The  presence  of  a  g^reat  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must  be 
as  much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence  from  the 
escaping  carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate  must 
always  be  tested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  dight  precipitate  will  in- 
deed invariably  form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the  process 
has  been  properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be  alto- 
gether disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  im- 
ponderable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  after 
many  hoars'  standing  (comp.  §  77).  If  the  precipitate  is  more  con- 
siderable, however,  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  6,  and  the  weight 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  added  to  that  resulting  from  the  first 
prooesa  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77. 
This  method  yields  pretty  accurate  results,  though  the  numbers  foimd 
are  in  most  cases  a  little  below  those  given  by  the  theoretical  calcula- 
tion, as  the  precipitation  is  never  absolutely  complete,  and  as  particles 
of  the  precipitate  will  always  and  unavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter, 
which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of  reduction  and  volatilization  during 
the  process  of  ignition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  show  sometimes 
also  an  excess  over  the  numbers  theoretically  calculated ;  this  is  owing 
to  defective  washing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction  which 
the  residue  manifests  in  such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving 
silicic  acid;  this  latter  precaution  is  indispensable  in  cases  where  the 
precipitation  has  been  eflfected  in  a  glass  vessel. 

6.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc, 
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Mix  the  solution  of  zinc  with  ammonia  tmtil  the  precipitate  which 
first  forms  is  rediesolred ;  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  moderate 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  suhside  in  a  warm  place,  and  decant  on  to 
a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water  containing  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  each  time  allowing  the  solid  particles  to  deposit  in  a  warm 
place,  and  decanting ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  and 
complete  the  process  of  washing  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
ammonium ;  put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  heaker, 
and  pour  over  it  concentrated  hydrochlorio  acid  slightly  in  excess. 
Put  the  glass  now  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  until  the  solution  smells 
no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  dilute  the  fluid  with  a  little  water, 
filter,  wash  the  original  filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed  with  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

From  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  the  metal  may  be  precipitated  com- 
pletely, or  nearly  so,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  provided  always  no  otlier  acid  be  present. 
The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  for  the  rest,  treated  exactly  like  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  (Compare 
Experiment  No.  69.) 

Small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  also  be  converted  directly 
into  the  oxide,  by  heating  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  free  access  of  air^ 
to  gentle  redness  at  first,  then,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  salt  ^  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  the  reaiduo 
remains  constant. 

§  109. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  SoluUoTi. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine-— equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide  of 
manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  previous  application  of  heat,  is  found  to 
contain  protochloride  of  manganese. 

6.  Determination, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  8niphate  a/ protoxide  of  manganese,  or 
as  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  (§  78).  Into  the  latter  form  it  is 
converted  by  precipitation  as  hydrated  protoxide  or  as  carbonate  <»f 
protoxide,  sometimes  preceded,  in  the  latter  case,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  manganese,  or  as  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  or,  finally,  by  direct 
ignition. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  perfectly  definite  higher  oxide  of  manganese, 
free  from  other  bodies  evolving  chlorine  upon  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  manganese  may  be  determined  also  volu metrically  and  in  an 
indirect  way.  For  the  methods  of  effecting  this,  see  S|>ecial  Fart,  under 
the  heading  "Analysis  or  Manganese  Oaes." 

We  may  convert  into 
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1.  Pbotosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate        K  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated 
of  Protoadde  of  Manganese,  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  manga-         All  the  com  pounds  of  manganese, 
nese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all     with  the  exception  of  its  salts  with 
its  salts  with  volatile  organic  acids;     non- volatile  organic  acids. 
also  those  of  its  salts  which,  in- 
soluble in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  separation  of  their 
acid. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of        d.  By  Separation  as  Binooside  of 
Manganese.  Mcmganese. 

All    compounds    of   manganese         All  compounds  of  manganese  in 
without  exception.  a  slightly  acid  solution,  especially 

acetate  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition, 
All  oxygen  compounds  of  man- 
ganese;  salts  of  manganese  with 
readily    volatile    acidsy    and  with 
organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

All  the  oxides  of  manganese,  and  likewise  all  its  salts 
with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  substance  be 
present. 
The  method  1,  «,  is  the  most  simple  and  accurate,  and  is  therefore 
preferred  to  all  others,  wherever  it  is  admissible.  The  method  2,  is  con- 
venient and  expeditious ;  but  its  results  are  not  absolutely  accurate. 
The  methods  1,  c  and  d,  are  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  the  appli- 
cation of  none  of  the  other  methods  is  admissible  ;  the  latter,  more  espe- 
cially, to  effect  the  separation  of  manganese  from  other  metals.  1,  a,  is 
generally  pref<M*red  to  1,  6,  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted.  If 
the  solution  of  manganese  contains  sugar  or  some  similar  non- volatile 
organic  substance,  neither  1,  a,  nor  1,  6,  is  applicable,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  1,  c.  The  phosphate  and  borate  of  manganese  are  treated, 
either  according  to  the  directions  of  1,  6,  as  the  salts  precipitated  from 
acid  solution  by  potassa  are  completely  decomposed  upon  boiling  with 
excess  of  potassa,  or  according  to  the  direction  of  1,  c.  The  proportion 
of  manganese  in  the  silicate  of  the  protoxide  is  determined,  after  the 
separation  of  the  silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to  the  directions  of  1,  a  ; 
for  the  analysis  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  see  §  130  (chromic 
acid).  The  estimation  of  manganese  from  the  quantity  of  chlorine  dis- 
engsiged  upon  boiling  the  oxides  of  the  metal  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  degrees  of  oxidation 
of  manganese,  and  permits  also  the  estimation  of  manganese  in  presence 
of  other  metals. 

1.  Determination  as  Protosesquioaside  of  Manga^nese. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 
The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
directed  §  lOS,  a  (determination  of  zinc  as  oxide,  by  precipitation  as 
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carbonate)  ;  the  precipitate  is  dried,  and  then  ignited  as  directed  §  53. 
The  lid  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  and  the  heat  maintained  at  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing  gases  finding  their  way  into  the 
crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  78. 
This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  The  principal 
point  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  sufficiently  intense  heat  long 
enough  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dis- 
solves iu  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silica. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  HydrcUed  Protoxide  of  Manganieae. 
Precipitate  the  solution  of  the  salt  under  examination  in  a  platinum 

or  silver  dish,  with  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa,  and  proceed  in  all 
other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be  kept 
boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  78.     The  method  gives  accurate  results. 

c.  By  Precipitation  cu  Sulphide  of  Mamga/nese, 

Mix  the  manganese  solution  in  a  flask,  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
then  if  the  fluid  is  acid,  with  ammonia,  untU  the  reaction  is  neutral,  or 
remains  only  very  slightly  acid  ;  add  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
moderate  excess ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  in  a  warm  place ;  then 
decant  the  supernatant  fluid  through  a  filter ;  wash  three  times  by  de- 
cantation,  and,  at  last,  thoroughly,  and  without  interruption,  on  the 
filter,  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker,  pour  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  warm  until  the  mixture  smells  no  longer 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  filter,  wash  the  residuary  paper  carefully,  and 
proceed  with  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a. 

d  By  Separation  as  Binoxide  of  Manganese, 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  or  some 
other  compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  122^  to  HO''  F., 
and  transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  manga- 
nese present  falls  down  as  binoxide  {Schiel, — Bivot,  Beudani,  and  Daguin), 
Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter ;  dry,  transfer  the  preci- 
pitate to  a  flask,  add  the  filter  ash,  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter, 
and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  I  cannot  recommend  the  direct  con- 
verrtion  of  the  precipitated  binoxide  into  protosesquioxide  by  ignition,  as 
that  body  has  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  take  up  alkali  The  sepa- 
ration of  manganese  as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  man- 
ganese compound  in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally 
to  311^  F.,  is  given  in  the  fifth  section. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced  into  a 
platinum  crucible,  which  la  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on 
the  crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases  ;  the  process  is  continued  until 
the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant  The  conversion  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  manganese  into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  requites 
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a  more  intense  beat  (hardly  attainable  hj  any  otber  means  than  by  a  gas 
blowpipe-lamp),  and  a  more  protracted  application  of  it  than  the  conver- 
sion of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide.  In  the  case  of  salts  of  manganese 
witb  organic  acids,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
'  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  consumed  ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  the  residue  must  either  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated,  &o,,  as  directed  in  a,  or  it  must  be 
repeatedly  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
oxidized.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  In 
the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  minute  particles 
of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the  eropyreumatic  products 
evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  oourse,  tends  to  reduce  the  weight. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  o/ Manganese. 
The  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  magnesia  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  see  §  104,  6,  1.  Care  must  be  taken,  more  particularly,  to 
expose  the  residue  to  a  faint  red  heat  only,  and  to  avoid  too  great  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  78. 
The  results  are  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  apt  to  escape  if  the  heat  applied  exceeds  faint 
redness. 

§  110. 

3.  Protoxide  of  Nickil. 

a.  Solution* 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modification,  an.1  those  of  its  salts  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  peculiar  modification  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth, 
which  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered 
soluble  by  fusion  with  bisnlphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydro^ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness. 
Sulphide  of  nickel  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it 
dissolves  readily  in  uitrohydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  the 
solution  being  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

b.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  either  by  precipitation 
as  hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

•  PROTOXIDE  OP  NICKEL. 

a.  Bt/  Precipitation  as  Hydrated        b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide 
Protomde  of  Nickel.  of  Nickel. 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in-  All  compounds  of  nickel  without 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  exception. 
water,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
organic  acids;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
i«olve  in  the  stronger  acids,  with  se- 
paration of  their  acid. 
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c.  By  Ignition. 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  organic  acids,  and  with  readily 
volatile  oxygen  acids»  or  with  sach  oxygen  acids  as  are  de- 
composed at  a  high  temperature  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 
The  method  c,  when  it  is  ap])licable,  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods, 
more  esi)ecially  in  the  case  of  salts  of  nickel  with  the  inorganic  acids 
])ointed  out  in  c.     The  method  a  is  most  frequently  resorted  to.     If 
sugar    or    some    other    non-volatile    organic    substance    is    present, 
this  must  either  be  destroyed  by  ignitiou  before  proceeding  to  the 
solution  and  precipitation  of  the  compound  under  examination,  or  the 
method  6,  of  which  the  application  otherwise  is  almost  exclusively  eon- 
fined  to  effect  the  sei^aration  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel  from  other  bases, 
must  be  resorted  to.     The  methods  of  estimating  the  protoxide  of  nickel 
in  its  combinations  with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and 
silicic  acid,  will  be  found  iu  Part  II.  of  this  section,  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  acids. 

DeterminaUan  as  Protoxide  of  NickeL 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Nickd. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  heat 
for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53).  The  best 
vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  is  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently 
capacious  dish  of  that  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish  ;  glass  vessels  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free 
ammonia,  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is 
a  most  essential  points  It  is  neceasaiy  also  to  ascertain  whether  the 
residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Nickd, 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  best  way  is  to 
proceed  according  to  either  of  the  two  subjoined  methods. 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  solution  of  nickel  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized 
with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should  be  rather  slightly  acid  than 
alkaline):  colorless  perfectly  saturated  hydixwulphate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  then  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form,  cai;e 
being  taken,  however,  not  to  add  the  reagent  in  too  considerable  excess. 
The  mixture  is  now  well  stirred,  passed  on  to  a  moistened  filter,  and  the 
precipitate  thoroughly  washed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  colorless  perfectly  saturated  hydrosuluhat^ 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  have  been  added,  l^e  filtrate  washings  and 
the  rinsing  water  must  be  perfectly  colorless.  The  precipitate  is  then 
dried  in  the  funnel,  and  subsequently  removed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  transferred  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incinerate<l 
in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a  crucible,  and  the  ash 
added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now  treated  with  con- 
centrated nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  dissolved,  and  th<i 
undissolved  sul])hur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  ;  the  fluid  is  then  diluted, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  <&c.,  as  directed  in  a.     For  the 
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a  more  intense  beat  (hardly  attainable  by  any  otber  means  than  by  a  gas 
blowpipe-lamp),  and  a  more  protracted  application  of  it  than  the  conver- 
sion of  the  protoxide  and  seaqniozide.  In  the  case  of  salts  of  manganese 
with  organic  acids,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  consumed ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  the  residue  must  either  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated,  &c,  as  directed  in  a,  or  it  must  be 
repeatedly  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
oxidized.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  In 
the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  minute  particles 
of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the  empyreumatic  products 
evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  oourse,  tends  to  reduce  the  weight 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 
The  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  magnesia  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  see  §  104,  6,  I.  Care  must  be  taken,  more  particularly,  to 
expose  the  residue  to  a  faint  red  heat  only,  and  to  avoid  too  great  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  78. 
The  results  are  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  apt  to  escape  if  the  heat  applied  exceeds  faint 
redness. 

§  110. 

3.  Protoxide  of  NiCKBLb 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modification,  ani  those  of  its  salts  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  peculiar  modification  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth, 
which  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered 
soluble  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydro^ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness. 
Sulphide  of  nickel  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it 
dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  the 
solution  being  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

h.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  either  by  precipitation 
as  hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

•  PROTOXIDE  OF  NICKEL. 

a.  By  Precipitation  aa  Hydrated  h.  By  Precipitation  aa  Sidphide 
Protoxide  of  Nickel,  of  Nickd, 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in-  All  compounds  of  nickel  without 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  exception, 
^ater,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
orgDuic  acids;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve in  the  stronger  acids,  with  se« 
paration  of  their  acid. 
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c.  By  Ignition. 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  organic  acids,  and  with  leadilj 
volatile  oxygen  acids^  or  with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  de- 
composed at  a  high  temperature  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 

The  method  c,  when  it  is  applicable,  is  prrferable  to  the  other  methods^ 
more  es])ecialiy  in  the  case  of  salts  of  nickel  with  the  inorganic  acidj« 
pointed  out  in  c.  The  method  a  is  most  frequently  resorted  ta  If 
sugar  or  some  other  non-volatile  organic  substance  is  present, 
this  must  either  be  destroyed  by  ignition  before  proceeding  to  the 
solution  and  precipitation  of  the  compound  under  examination,  or  the 
method  6,  of  which  the  application  otherwise  is  almost  exclusively  coii<* 
fined  to  effect  the  se()aration  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel  from  other  bases, 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  methods  of  estimating  the  protoxide  of  nickel 
in  its  combinations  with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and 
silicic  acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  section,  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  acids. 

DeterminctUon  as  Protoxide  of  NickeL 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  HydraJted  Protoxide  of  NickeL 
Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  heat 
for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  filter,  wash  the 
preci))itate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53).  The  best 
vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  is  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently 
capacious  dish  of  that  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish  ;  glass  vessels  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free 
ammonia,  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is 
a  most  essential  point  It  is  necessaiy  also  to  asoertain  wheUier  the 
residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Nickel. 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  best  way  is  to 
proceed  according  to  either  of  the  two  subjoined  methods. 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  solution  of  nickel  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized 
with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should  be  rather  slightly  acid  than 
alkaline):  colorless  perfectly  saturated  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  then  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form,  cai;e 
being  taken,  however,  not  to  add  the  reagent  in  too  considerable  excess. 
The  mixture  is  now  well  stirred,  passed  on  to  a  moistened  filter,  and  the 
precipitate  thoroughly  washed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  colorless  perfectly  saturated  hydrosulphate 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  have  been  added.  The  filtrate  washings  and 
tlie  rinsing  water  must  be  perfectly  colorless.  The  precipitate  is  then 
dried  in  the  funnel,  and  subsequently  removed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  transferred  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incinerated 
in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a  crucible,  and  the  aoh 
added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now  treated  with  con- 
centrated nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  dissolved,  and  the 
undissolved  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  ;  the  fluid  is  then  diluted, 
filtered^  and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  <bc.,  as  directed  in  a.     For  the 
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properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  79.  The  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  accurate  results. 

If  the  solution  contains  ammonia,  or  if  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
is  used  as  precipitant,  the  fluid  Altered  o^  fr(im  the  sulphide  of  nickel 
possesses  always  a  more  or  less  hrownish  tint,  and  contains  sulphide  of 
nickel,  which  it  is  found  a  difficult  task  to  remove  completely  by 
exposure  to  air.  If  the  filter  were  not  incinerated,  but  treated  at 
once,  together  with  the  precipitate,  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  would  contain  an  admixture  of  organic 
Rut>stAnces,  and  the  soda  or  potassa  would  accordingly  afterwards  fail  to 
effect  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  nickel. 

/3.  Mix  the  slightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  as  to  retain  the  free  aoid  present,  and  leave  besides  the 
disengaged  carbonic  acid,  still  a  slight  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  the  solution  ;  transmit  hydrosulphurio  acid  gas  through  the  mixture. 
Precipitation  will  promptly  ensue.  Filter,  and  treat  the  precipitate 
as  in  a. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  e.     (Manganese.) 

§  111. 

4.  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution, 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  nickel;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic 
nickeL  The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  which  has  recently  been  obtained 
by  SchwarzerAerg  in  microscopic  octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  nor  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  fusing  with  bisulphate 
of  potassa. 

h.  Determination, 

The  accurate  estimation  of  cobalt  presents  considerable  difficulties, 
since,  as  Fremy  has  shown,  the  hydrated  protoxide  thrown  down  by 
alkalies  is  not  pure,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  invariably  retains 
traces  of  the  acid  and  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of  the  alkaline 
precipitant  which  washing  fails  to  remove.  I  thought  the  metal 
reduced  from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  gas  might  be  freed  from  all  extraneous 
matter  by  boiling  with  water ;  but  I  found  that  it  could  not  be  accom- 
]ili.shed  :  the  metallic  powder,  though  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  still 
continues  to  impart  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper  if  left  in  contact 
with  it  for  some  time.  The  old  method  of  estimating  cobalt,  by  pre- 
cipitating that  metal  with  alkalies,  in  the  form  of  hydrated  protoxide, 
most,  accordingly,  be  altogether  discarded  where  accurate  results  are 
required. 

Tlie  best  forms  into  which  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  for 
quantitative  estimation,  are,  metallic  cobaU,  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt^ 
auLphale  of  protoxide  of  eobcdt,  and  nitrite  of  aeaquioxide  of  c^aU  and 
pAfkssa,  The  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  the  sulphate  is  often 
preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  Cobalt.  . 
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All  salts  of  cobalt  that  may  be  reduced  directly  by  bydrogen  gas 
(sesquichloride  of  cobalt^  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  Ac). 

2.  Protosesquioxide  of  Cobalt  (Co,0,,  Co  O). 
Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

3.  Sulphate  op  Protoxide  op  Cobalt. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  without  exception. 

4.  Nitrate  op  Sesquioxide  op  Cobalt  and  Potassa 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Metallic  OobaU. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  cobalt,  or  of  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali, 
in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  to  dryness ;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid 
having  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate 
current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which 
increase  gradually  to  intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered 
complete,  let  the  reduced  metal  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
weigh  ;  ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  th  e  process  until  the 
weight  of  the  reduced  metal  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate. 
For  the  properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

Fig.  61  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  reducing  apparatus. 


Fig.  61. 

a  is  the  crucible  with  the  compound  of  cobalt,  b  the  evolution  fla^k  ; 
c  contains  sulphuric  acid,  d  chloride  of  calcium. 

2.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  o/ Cobalt, 

Heat  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt^  or  the  pure  sesquioxide,  to 
intense  ignition,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  weight  remains 
constant.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  80.  The  results  ai'e 
accurate. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt, 

a.  By  direct  Conversion, 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish  or 
platinum  crucible*  —  (directly,   if   it  contains  sulphate  of   protoxide 

*  At  least,  towards  the  end  of  the  process  of  evaporatioii. 
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of  cobalt ;  but  if  it  contains  a  volatile  acid,  after  previous  addition  of 
a  alight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid)— and  the  residue  cautiously  heated,  at 
a  gradually  increased  temperature,  which  is  finally  raised  to  gentle 
redness :  the  application  of  heat  is  continued  until  no  more  fumes 
escape  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  remains  constant. 

After  weighing,  the  salt  is  treated  with  hot  water.  If  this  fails  to 
effect  complete  solution  (a  sign  that  the  salt  has  become  basic)  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  estimated  in  the  solution,  as  directed  §  132  ;  the  quantity  of 
the  protoxide  of  cobalt  being  finally  estimated  from  the  difierenoe.  The 
resnlts  ai*e  accurate. 

For  the  propeHies  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

6.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  cu  Sulphide  of  Cobalt, 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  add 
ammonia  in  very  slight  excess,  then  sulphide  of  ammonium  until  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  decant 
repeatedly,  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  each  time  to 
the  water;  filter,  wash  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  dry,  and  redissolve  as  directed  §  110,  b,  (Sulphide  of  nickel.) 

The  solution  obtained  contains  invariably  sulphuiic  acid ;  the  amount 
of  the  cobalt  is  determined  as  directed  in  the  preceding  section  (3.  a) 
taking  care  to  evaporate  the  fluid,  which  contains  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
io  a  porcelain  dish,  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dryness,  before 
transferring  the  residue,  with  a  little  water,  to  the  platinum  dish«  The 
results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt^  see  §  80. 

4.  Detemiination  as  Nitrite  qfSesquiaxide  of  Cobalt  and  Potasm  (used 
principally  in  cases  of  separation). 

Mix  the  cobalt  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute  (at  the  most, 
300  parts  of  water  to  1  of  protoxide  of  cobalt),  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa ;  add  acetic  acid  in  quantity  a  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced 
in  the  solution  by  the  free  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  the  nitrite  of  that  alkalL  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  shallow  glass 
dish,  and  let  it  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter  the 
yellow  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa  (containing  10  per  cent,  of  the 
salt),  displace,  finally,  the  last  traces  of  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa 
still  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80  per 
cent,  dry  at  212®  F.,  and  weigh.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  {A,  Stromeyer,  "Annal.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  96,  218).  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  80. 

§112. 

„,    .  5.  Pbotoxide  op  Ibon, 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble ;  the 
solutions,  if  not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  sol- 
vents absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  stoqui- 
chloride.     In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  peroxida- 
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tion,  the  solution  of  the  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  effected  in  a  small 
flask,  through  which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  transmitted, 
the  transmission  of  the  gas  being  continued  until  the  solution  is  cold. 
Some  native  compounds  of  iron  require  fluxing  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solutions  so  prepared  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  as  ses- 
quichloride.  Metallic  iron  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  protochloride  or  sulphate 
of  protoxide  3  in  warm  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide, 
and  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid  as  sesquichloride. 

b.  Determination, 

The  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  compound  may  be  determined 
either  by  converting  the  protoxide  into  sosquioxide,  and  weighing  the 
latter,  or  by  volumetrical  analysis.  Both  methods  are  applicable  in  all 
cases.  For  the  way  of  estimating  ^he  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iit>n 
by  the  amount  of  gold  reduced  by  its  agency  £rom  the  terchloride  of 
that  metal,  see  supplement  t^  §  §  112  and  113. 

1.  Determination  cw  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

The  solution  of  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  solution  of  sesqui- 
oxide, and  afterwards  treated  as  directed,  §  113.  In  some  cases  (see 
§  113),  and  especially  in  the  separation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  from 
other  oxides,  the  protoxide  is  first  precipitated  as.  sulphide  of  iron  in  the 
manner  described  §  1 13. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  peroxidising  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  iron  : — 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  that  acid ;  add  some  nitric  acid,  and 
heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebullition.  The  color  of 
the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still  it  is 
better  to  avoid,  adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent 
precipitation.  In  concentrated  solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
produces  a  dark-brown  color,  which  disappears  upon  heating.  This 
color  is  owing  to  the  nitric  oxide  formed  dissolving  in  the  still  unde- 
composed  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  protoxide. 

The  converaion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  may  likewise  he 
eflected  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  the  solution,  or  by  adding 
to  it  chlorine  water  in  excess,  or  by  heating  the  hydi'ochloric  acid  solu- 
tion with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

2.  Estimaltion  by  Vohumetric  Analyaia, 

a,  Ma/rguerit^8  Metliod, 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle  : — 
If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of  acid 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  peroxidised,  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter,  which  suffei-s  reduction  [10  Fe  O,  S  O,  -^  8  S  O,  +  K  O,  Mn,0, 
^  5  (Fe,0,,  3  S  O  )  +  K  O,  S  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  S  OJ].  Now  if  we  know 
how  much  iron  will  be  converted  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of 
sesquioxide,  by  a  given  volume  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
we  can,  by  this  means,  readily  determine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron  ; 
we  need  simply,  for  this  purpose,  dissolve  the  iron  in  a  small  quantity 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric,  or,  better,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form 
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of  pn>tozide,  peroxidize  the  largely  diluted  solution  accurately,  and  se^ 
how  many  volumes  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been 
used  to  accomplish  that  object. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Strength  ("  StandarcT  or  "  titre"*)  of  the  SoltUion 
of  Permanganate  of  Fotaeea. 

The  process  of  preparing  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  for  volumetrical  purposes  having  been  described  already  in  §  66, 3, 
I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  several  methods  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Either  of  the  three  subjoined  methods  may  be  selected  for  the  pur* 
pose ;  or,  the  strength  having  been  determined  by  one  method,  it  may, 
by  way  of  control,  be  determined  once  more  by  one  of  the  other 
methods. 

As  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  suffers  gradual  decomposition, 
though  only  to  a  trifling  extent,  each  analysis,  made  after  an  interval 
of  even  only  a  day,  must  be  preceded  by  a  fresh  determination  of  its 
strength. 

€M,  Determination  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  MetMic  Iron. 

Weigh  off  accurately  about  0*2  grm.  of  thin,  clean  iron  wire  (piano- 
forte wire),  free  from  rust;  introduce  this  into  a  small  long-necked  flask, 
add  about  20  cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  close  the  flask  with  a  cork,  bearing  a  glass 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle.  Secure  the  flask  in  an  oblique  position, 
by  means  of  a  retort-holder,  so  that  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  is 
turned  downward  ;  then  heat  the  fluid  to  gentle  ebullition.  As  soon 
as  the  iron  is  dissolved,  remove  the  cork,  fill  the  flask  to  two-thirds 
with  distilled  water,  and  place  it  in  cold  water  until  quite  cold  ;  smear 
the  rim  with  a  little  tallow,  then  pour  the  contents  cautiously  into 
a  beaker  of  about  400  cubic  cent,  capacity,  and  transfer  the  last  particles 
from  the  flask  to  the  beaker  by  repeated  rinsing  with  cold  water.  The 
total  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  about  200  cub.  cent.  Place  the 
beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

Fill  a  Gay-Lvseae^e  or  Geissler^s  burette  of  30  cub.  cent,  capacity, 
divided  into  -^  cub.  cent,  (see  §  22,  Figs.  19  and  20),  up  to  zero, 
with  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  of  which  take  care  to 
have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity,  perfectly  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add,  from  the  burette,  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to 
the  iron  solution,  taking  care  to  stir  the  latter  all  the  while  with  a  glass 
rod  At  firiit  the  red  drops  disappear  very  rapidly,  gradually  more 
slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly  colorless,  gradually  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  From  the  instant  the  red  drops  begin  to  disap- 
pear more  slowly,  use  great  caution  in  adding  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  restricting  the  quantity  to  single  drops ; 
keep  on  adding  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  faint,  but  unmistakeable  red- 
dish color,  which  remains  on  stirring.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you 
readily  to  hit  the  right  point  consttuitly.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  in  the 
burette  has  sufficiently  collected  again,  read  off,  and  mark  the  number 
of  cub.  cent.  used.  Be  very  careful  in  this  operation  (see  §  22),  to 
make  no  mistake,  particularly  as  regards  the  correct  number  of  the 
j'^  cubic  cent,  divisions. 

If  0*2  grm«  of  iron  have  taken  from  20  to  30  cub.  cent,  of  solution 
of  permanganate   of  potassa,   the    latter   may   be  considered  to  be  of 

U.  N 
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ihe  proper  degree  of  oonoentration  for  most  determinfttions  of  iron.  If 
louoli  less  has  been  used  ia  the  process,  the  solutioo  is  too  conoen- 
trated.  In  that  case  add  to  the  entire  qoAntity  a  sufficient  amount 
pf  water  to  give  it  approximatelj  th0  right  degree  of  concentration ; 
then  repeat  the  above  experiment  with  a  fresh  lunount  of  iron.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  considerably  more  than  30  cub.  cent,  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been  used  in  the  process,  the  solution^ 
though  not  exactly  unfit  for  use,  ought  stiU  to  be  r^eeted,  and  a 
stronger  solution  prepared;  as  the  <^ration  becomes  more  tedious 
and  inconvenient  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  concentration  falls 
below  the  above  standard. 

Whan  you  have  completed  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of 
approximately  proper  concentration,  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion, 
how  much  iron  100  cubic  centimetnes  of  the  Bohition  will  convert 
from  the  state  of  {ux)toxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide.  Supposing,  ix 
instance,  you  have  used  to  0'2I0  gnn.  of  iron,  S3'5  cubic  ceat^  of  the 
solution  of  permangaoate  of  potassa,  then 

23-5  C.C.  :  o.  210  grm. ::  100  cc. :  a;grm.  05  =  0-8936  grm. 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  valuations  made  with  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  depends  upon  the  corvect  determination  of  the 
strength,  it  is  always  advisable  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

As  even  the  purest  iron  wire  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains 
a  little  carbon,  it  is  always  advisable  in  analyses  requiring  the  very 
highest  degree  of  accuracy,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  iron  wire  used  in 
the  process,  by  multiplication  with  0*997,  to  the  corresponding  weight 
of  chemically  pure  iron.  This  reduction  is  based  upon  the  generally 
correct  supposition  that  the  wire  contsiDS  0'3  per  ceDt^  of  extraneous 
matter. 

If,  in  the  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  quantities  of  iron 
respectively  oorrespondiDg  to  100  cubic  centimetres  of  solution,  differ  only 
about  1,  2,  or  3  milligrammes  per  gramme,  the  results  may  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  satisfactory.  But  if  the  difference  is  considerably 
greater,  a  third  experiment  must  be  made. 

Instead  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  solution  of  the  iron  ;  but  in  that  case,  the  greater  care 
is  required  not  to  use  the  iron  solution  in  too  concentrated  a  state,  or 
whilst  still  warm ;  otherwise  chlorine  wjil  be  evolved,  and  the  expe- 
riment will  give  less  accurate  results.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free 
acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid  acquires  a  brown  color,  turns 
turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate  (binoxide  of  manganeses- 
sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may  happen  also  if  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate  of  potassa  is  added  too  quickly,  or  if  the  |MX)per  stirring  of 
the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or  interrupted.  Experiments  attended 
with  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  kind  had  always  better  be 
rejected  That  the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need 
create  no  surprise  or  UDeasiness ;  this  decolonisation  is,  in  fact,  quite 
inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  cannot  keep 
long  undecomposed. 

66.  Determination  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  Sulphate  of  Protoxide 
o/  Iron  and  Amtnonia. 
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Weigh  offy  with  the  greateBt  aocuracy,  about  Vi  grm.  of  the  pure  salt 
prepared  aooording  to  the  direotions  given  in  §  65,  4,  after  powdering 
the  er^stalB,  and  preesiBg  gently  between  sheets  of  smooth  blotting- 
paper.  Dissolve  in  about  200  cubic  oentimetres  of  distilled  water, 
add  about  20  cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed 
as  in  aa. 

As  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  contains  exactly  |th  of  its 
weight  of  iron,  the  calculation  required  to  show  the  value  of  100  cubic 
centimetreB  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potaasa  is  very  simple. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  25  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potaasa  to  have  been  consumed  to  1*400  grm.  of  the  salt 
of  iron,  then, 

1-4 

y  =  0-2 

25  :  0-2::  100  :x}  a  =  0-8 

If  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  used  is  not  pure^ 
i^  for  instance,  it  contains  bases  isomorphoua  with  protoxide  of  iron 
(protoxide  of  manganese,  magnesia,  <&e.)  ;  or  if  it  contains  sesquioxide^ 
or  u  used  in  a  moist  condition,  the  result  will  necessarily  give  a  slightly 
greater  strength  for  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution ;  since,  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
accordingly  of  iron,  contained  in  the  amount  of  salt  in  reference  to 
which  the  determination  of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  has  been  made,  is  assumed  at  a  higher  figure  than  is  really 
present. 

ce.  jyeiermifuUion  of  the  Strength  hy  means  ofOxodic  Add. 

This  method  is  baaed  upon  the  following  principle  : — 
If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  permanganic  acid 
instantly  oxidizes  the  oxslio  acid  to  carbonic  acid  (5  C,  O,  +  3  S,  O  + 
KO,Mn  Oy=10CO,  +  2MnO,SO,  +  KO,SOJ.  The  oxidation  of 
1  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  and  2  equivalents  of  iron  (in  the  state  of 
protoxide)  requires,  accordingly,  equal  quantities  of  permanganic  acid  ; 
therefore,  63  parts  (1  equivalent)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  corresponds, 
in  reference  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts 
(2  equivalents)  of  iron. 

By  dissolving  63  grammes  of  pure  crystallized  oxalic  acid  (§  65,  1) 
in  water  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  so-called  noimal,  or  standard  solu- 
tion, of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  which  finds  frequent  application  in 
acidimetry  and  alkalimetry.  By  diluting  100  cubic  centimetres  of  this 
standard  solution  with  water  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  standard  solution  ten 
times  more  dilute  is  produced,  which  is  quite  suited  to  the  purpose  here 
in  view.  50  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution,  which  correspond  to 
0'315  grammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  0'28  grammes  of  iron,  are 
introduced  into  a  flask,  diluted  with  about  100  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  from  6  to  8  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  140^  F.  The  flask  is  then  placed  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa 
added  from  the  burette,  with  agitation  of  the  flask.  If  the  process 
is  properly  conducted  throughout,  the  red  drops  disappear  at  first 
very  rapidly,  after  some  time  instantaneously,  without  the  least  smell 
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of  chlorine*  becoming  perceptibla  As  soon  as  the  red  ilrops  begin  to 
disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must 
be  added  with  great  caution ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect, 
it  is  easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa ;  this  completion  of  the  reaction  is  in* 
dicated  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the  colorless  fluid.  The  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  used  corresponds  to*0'28  grammes  of  iron. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  is  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the  result  oi 
the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  too  high. 

Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  determining  the  standard  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by 
Marguerite.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Fr,  Mohr^  oxalic  acid  by  Hempd,  as  agents  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  With  absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  diy  reagents,  and 
proper  attention,  all  those  methods  give  correct  and  corresponding 
results. 

I  prefer  the  first  of  the  three  methods,  as  the  most  direct  and 
positive,  the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question  whether  the 
assumption  that  the  iron  wire  contains  99-7  per  cent  of  chemicallj 
pure  iron  is  quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  trifling  importance, 
as  the  extremest  limit  of  a  presumable  error  in  this  assumption  could 
not  possibly  exceed  ^jf  or,  at  the  most,  ^\f  per  cent  But  the  other  two 
methods  are,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  somewhat  more  convenient,  since 
in  one  of  them  the  trouble  is  saved  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron,  ^a, 
and  in  the  other  there  is,  moreover,  no  need  of  weighing. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e,g,  ferruginona 
mineral  waters,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately 
.determined  with  great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidation  with  solution  of 
peimanganate  of  potassa,  a  very  dilute  standard  solution  must  be  pre- 
pared ;  of  which  100  cubic  centimetres  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  of  iron. 

In  experiments  of  the  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to 
pure  acidified  water  (which  is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where 
the  concentrated  solution  is  used)  must  be  taken  into  consideration; 
for  where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly  dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measur* 
able  quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  the  amount  of 
water  employed. 

In  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  employ  for  the  determination  of  the  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  a  solution  of  iron,  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  made  with  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and  con- 
taining about  the  same  proportion  of  iron  as  the  mineral  water,  &c.,  to 
be  examined  is  supposed  to  contain,  and  to  use  equal  volumes  for  the 
determination  of  the  standard  and  the  examination  of  the  fermginoos 
fluid ;  or  to  determine  by  special  experiments  how  many  -^^^  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  are  required 
to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  a  volume  of  pure  acidified  water, 
equal  to  that  of  the  iron  solution  employed  to  determine  the  standard, 
and  the  solution  of  protoxide  under  examination.  By  deducting  the 
number  of  y\^  cubic  centimetres  so  found  from  that  of  the  volumes  of 

*  Solation  of  permanganate  of  potassa  oontains  much  chloride  of  potaanum. 
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solution  of  pennaoganate  of  potassa  used  in  determining  the  standard 
and  examining  the  ferrug^ous  fluid,  we  find  the  correct  number  of 
volumes  actuallj  consumed  to  effect  the  peroxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron. 

j3.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

This  has  been  fully  indicated  in  a.  The  compound  to  be  examined 
18  dissolved,  if  necessary,  with  application  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
({112  a.),  in  water,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  suitably  diluted  (if  practicable,  the  solution  of  a  substance  con- 
taining about  0*2  grm.  of  iron  should  be  diluted  to  about  200  cubic  centi- 
metres) ;  if  free  acid  is  not  yet  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  about 
20  cub.  cent  of  dilute  siilphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  from  the  burette,  to  incipient  red- 
dening of  the  fluid.  The  voliime  of  standard  solution  used  is  then 
read  ofL  The  standard  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  being 
known,  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the  examined  fluid  is  found  by 
a  very  simple  calculation.  Supposing  100  cub.  cent,  of  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  to  correspond  to  0*98  grm.  of  iron,  and  25 
cub.  cent,  of  the  solution  to  have  been  used  to  effect  the  peroxida- 
tion of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  examined  compound,  then 

100  :  0-98 ::25  :x;  x  =  0-245. 

The  quantity  of  iron  originally  present  in  the  form  of  protoxide 
amonntcMl  accordingly  to  0*245  grm. 

For  the  method  of  deteimining  the  total  amount  of  iron  present  in  a 
solution  containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  that  metal,  I  refer 
to  §  113 ;  for  that  of  determining  the  respective  separate  amounts  of 
the  sesquioxide  and  of  the  protoxide,  to  Section  Y. 

h.  Pennt^e  method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schahus). 

If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (6  Fe  0  +  2  Cr  O,  =  3  Fe,0,  + 
Cr.OJ. 

Now,  with  0*1  eq.  of  bichromate  of  potassa  =  1 4*867  grm.  dis- 
solved to  1  litre  of  fluid,  0'6  eq.  =  16*8  grm.  of  iron  may  be  converted 
irom  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  and  50  cub.  cent. 
of  the  above  solution  correspond  accordingly  to  0*84  gi*m.  of  iron. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  bichromate  of  potassa  ;  the 
salt  w  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  fused  ;  it  is  then 
sllowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quantity  weighed 
off  when  cold.  Besides  the  ordinary  standard  fluid,  another  should  also 
be  prepared,  ten  times  more  dilute,  and  containing  accordingly  0*01 
eq.  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  the  litre. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard 
of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  peroxidizing  with  it  a 
known  amount  of  pure  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  (see  §  112,  2,  a,  o, 
oa). 

Hie  analytical  process  is  performed  as  follows :  — 

The  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed 
with  a  aaflSlcient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  slowly  added  from  the  burette, 
the  liquid  being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.  The  fluid, 
▼hick  ia  at  firat  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint, 
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which  changes  gradnallj  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop  of 
the  mixture  is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  bj  means  of  the  stirring- 
Tody  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  on  a  porcelain  plate,  on  which  a  great  many  drops  oi  that 
solution  are  sprinkled  for  the  purpose.  When  the  blue  color  thereby 
produced  begins  to  lose  the  intensity  which  it  exhibited  on  the  first 
trials,  and  to  assume  a  paler  tint,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potaasa  must  be  more  carefully  regulated  than  at  firsts  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  fresh  essay  must  be  made,  and  with 
larger  drops  than  at  first,  after  each  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally, 
even  of  a  single  drop;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
before  the  observation  is  taken.  When  no  further  blue  coloration  ensues, 
the  oxidation  is  terminated.  From  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the 
reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.  To  heighten  the 
accuracy  of  the  i*esults,  the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker)  standard  fluid 
should,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa. 

If  exactly  0*84  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  have  been 
dissolved,  the  number  of  half  cub.  cent,  used  of  the  concentrated 
standard  fluid  shows  how  many  per  cents,  that  of  the  half  cub.  cent« 
used  of  the  dilute  standard  fluid,  how  many  tenths  per  cent,  of  pure 
iron  the  analysed  substance,  contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  refer  to  §r  1 13. 
If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  chromate  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  form,  upon  which  the  solution  of  protoxide 
of  iron  exercises  no  longer  a  dieoxidiziag  action. 

Of  the  two  preceding  volumetrical  methods,  the  first  has  the  advan-^ 
tage  that  the  termination  of  the  process  of  oxidation  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  reddening  of  the  solution  ;  whilst  the  second,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  this  very  essential  point  in  its  favor — ^that  the  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassa  may  be  easily  prepared,  and  kept  unaltered. 

§  113. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Ibok. 

a.  SoluUan. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  which, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling  point;  the  com- 
pound must,  moreover,  be  finely  comminuted,  and  even  then  it  will  oflea 
take  many  hours  to  effect  complete  solution.  Iron  ores  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  are  rendered  soluble  by  ignition  with  carbonate  of 
soda. 

b,  DetermimUion. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  invariably  weighed  as  such  ($  81).  It  may, 
however,  be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  by  volumetrical  analysis, 
after  previous  reduction  to  protoxide.  The  conversion  of  compounds 
of  iron  into  sesquioxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  <^  iron, 
or  as  succinate  or  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  by  ignition* 
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We  may  co&veit  into 

Sbsquioxidb  of  Iboit, 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesqttioxide. 
An  soluble  salts  of  iron  with  inorganic  or  volatile  orgamo  acids,  and 
likewise  those  wbidi,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

5.  By  PreeipiicUion  as  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
All  C(Hiipounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

a  By  PrecipUaiion  as  Succinate  of  Seequioaside  of  Iron  ;  and 

d.  By  PrmpUation  as  Baste  AeeteUe  of  Sesquiotmde  of  Iran. 
The  compounds  enumerated  sub.  flk 

e.  By  Ignition, 

AH  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

The  method  e  is  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  b 
serves  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
other  bases ;  it  is  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a  is  inap- 
plicable, especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non-volatile  organic 
substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  estimate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
its  oom|K>nnds  with  phosphoric  acid  and  boracic  acid.  The  methods  c 
and  d  are  used  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  from  other  bases.  For  the  manner  of  deteimining  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  in  the  chromate  and  silicate^  I  refer  to  §  130  and 
$U0. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioaside  of  Iron. 

a.  By  Precipitatiion  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  oflrtm. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  excess,  keaA 
nearly  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate 
carefitUy  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly  (wMeh  very  greatly  reduces  the 
balk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  Uie  mattner  cQrected  in  §  53. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue^  see  §  8L  The 
method  is  fiiee  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate  mist,  under  all 
eirciumstanoes,  even  in  the  absence  of  fixed  bodies  requiring  removal  by 
washing,  be  most  caa^fuUy  and  thoroughly  washed,  since,  should  it 
retain  any  traces  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  portion  of  the  iron  would 
volatilize  in  the  form  of  sesquichloride.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  to 
dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  see  whether  the  sesquioxide  is  quite  free  from  silicic  acid. 

b.  By  PreeipUation  €^s  Sulphide  $f  Iron. 

The  iron  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  its  appro^ 
priate  menstruum,  in  a  fiask  or  beaker,  and  ammonia  added  to 
eranplete  neutralization  of  the  free  acid  present  (In  the  absence 
of  oiganie  non-volatile  substances  this  leads  to  the  precipitation 
of  a  little  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence.)  Yellowish  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  then  added  iik 
exeeea,  the  mixture  well  stirred,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  The 
operator  generally  obtains  in  this  manner  a  black  precipitate  in  a 
oolorkfls  or  yellowish  fluid,  in  which  case  he  may  at  once  pvt)ceed 
to  filtration;  but  should  the  fluid  exhibit  a  greenish  color — ^which 
happens  particularly  with  very  dilute  solutions,  and  is  owing  to 
extremely  minute  particles  of  sulphide  of  iron  remaining  nMchamoally 
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suspended  in  the  fluid — the  flask,  closed  with  a  cork,  or  the  beaker 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  must  be  kept  at  rest  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  until  the  geenish  tint  has  changed  to  yellow,  when  the  fluid 
may  be  filtered.  In  either  case,  the  filtration  and  washing  must  proceed 
without  interruption ;  the  water  used  for  washing  the  precipitate  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  the  funnel  is  kept 
well  covered  during  the  operation.  Neglect  of  any  of  these  precautions 
will  occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  sulphide  of  iron  gradually  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases,  a 
greenish  color,  and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate.  If  the 
quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  rather  considerable,  it  is  highly  advisable 
to  wash  in  the  first  place  repeatedly  by  decantation,  before  transferring 
the  precipitate  to  the  filter;  the  water  used  for  the  purpose  must  also 
contain  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  fluids  are  not  decanted  on  to  a 
filter,  but  poured  into  a  flask,  and  then,  when  the  washing  by  decanta- 
tion is  completed,  the  entire  fluid  decanted  is  passed  through  the  filter 
before  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  it 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  precipitate 
is  put,  together  with  the  filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  present  is 
redissolved.  Heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  solution  smells  no  longer  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a  flask,  the  filter 
carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  peroxidized  by  heating  with  nitric 
acid  (see  §  112,  1) ;  the  peroxidized  solution  is  finally  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassio-,  sodio-,  or  ammonio-tartrate  of  aesquioxide  of 
iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitation 
of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  {Blumenau). 
In  such  cases  the  fiuid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neutralized  with  an 
add,  before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  can  be 
affected. 

c.  B^  Precipitation  as  Sticcinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
The  salt  of  iron  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  the  appropriate 
menstruum,  in  a  fiask,  and  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of 
hydrated  sesquioxide ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  precipitate  wUl  redissolve.  If  it  redissolves,  the  addition  of 
dilute  ammonia  is  continued,  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  to  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitate  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  undis- 
solved, and  the  fluid  continues  to  exhibit  a  brownish  red  color,  all  the 
preliminary  conditions  requisite  for  precipitation  with  succinate  of  am* 
roonia  are  fulfilled.  But  should  the  fluid  appear  colorless,  this  is  a  sign 
that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  a  small  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  again  some 
ammonia  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.  To  the  fluid  thus  pre- 
pared is  now  added  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  succinate  of  ammo* 
nia,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cool;  when  perfectly  cold,  it  is  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  finally  with  warm 
solution  of  ammonia  —  which  operation,  depriving  the  precipitate  in 
a  very  great  measure  of  its  acid,  imparts  a  darker  tint  to  it.     The 
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washed  precipitate  is  dried  upon  the  filter  ia  the  funnel,  and  then  con- 
Teited  into  aesquioxide  of  iron,  by  ignition  (§  53).  The  object  of 
vashing  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  is  to  remove  part  of  the  acid, 
since,  were  this  n^lected,  and  the  precipitate  simply  washed  with  water, 
a  poftion  of  the  sesqaiozide  of  iron  might  sidSer  reduction  upon  the 
snboeqiient  ignition  of  the  succinate.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  has  actually  taken  place,  some  nitric  acid  is  poured  over  the  pre- 
cipitate, evaporated,  and  the  ignition  repeated.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitates,  see  §  81.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  PrecipUcUion  ae  Bcuic  Acetate  of  Sesquiaxide  of  Iron, 
Mix  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  a  flask,  if  it  contains  much 

free  acid,  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  nearly 
neutralized ;  then  add  to  the  still  clear,  but  already  somewhat  darker 
colored  solution,  neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  neutral  acetate  of  ammonia 
in  alight  excess ;  and  heat  nearly  to  boiling ;  continue  this  application 
of  heat  until  the  precipitate  formed  has  clearly  subsided.  Wash  re- 
peatedly by  boiling  and  decantation,  and  finally  on  the  filter  with 
boiling  water;  dry,  ignite  (§53),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  ob- 
tained. It  is  advisable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,^ 
evaporate  and  ignite  again,  to  see  whether  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. The  residue  must  show  no  alkaline  reaction  when  moistened 
with  water.     The  results  are  accurate. 

e.  By  IgnUian. 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible^  to  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
which  increase  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue 
the  operation  until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  re^ 
mains  constant. 

2.  Determination  by  Volumetrical  Analysis, 

The  volumetrical  methods  here  given  are  based  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide,  and  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the 
latter.  We  have,  accordingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  here  simply  with  the 
reduction  of  the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  other  part  of  the 
process  having  been  fully  discussed  in  §  112  (Protoxide  of  Iron). 

(t.  JReduction  by  Zinc. 
Heat  the  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  must* 
contain  an  excess  of  acid,  but  l)e  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid,  in 
a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position ;  drop  in  sinall 
pieces  of  metallic  zinc,  perfectly  free  from  iron  (§  60),  and  oIohc  the  flask 
with  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  is  fitted  a  tube,  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once,  and  the  color  of 
the  solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  sesquioxide  changes 
to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat^  to  promote  the  operation  ;  and 
add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  zina  As  soon  as  the  solution  is 
completely  decolorized,  and  all  the  zinc  dissolved,  dip  the  point  of 
the  bent  tube  in  water,  and  remove  the  lamp  from  under  the  flask, 
by  which  means  some  water  will  recede  and  enter  the  flask;  re- 
peat the  same  operation  until  the  flask  is  two-thirds  full ;  then  let 
it  completely  cool,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  §  112,  2,  a,  /3.  If 
the  solution  contains  metals  pecipitable  by  zinc,  these  will  separate, 
and  render  filtration  necessary.  As  long  as  there  remains  any 
undisBolved  zinc  in  the  iron  solution,  the  volumetrical  analysis  cannot 
pn^rly  be  proceeded  with ;  if,  therefore,  too  much  of  that  metal  haa 
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been  acfded,  the  fluid  must  also  first  be  filtered  before  proceeding 
with  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  in  it.  In  cases  where 
aino  free  from  iron  cannot  be  procured,  the  quantity  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  metal  miust  be  determined,  and  weighed  portions  of  it  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  reduction  :  the  known  amount  of  iron  contaised 
in  the  quantity  of  zlne  consumed  in  the  operation  is  then  sabiraeted 
from  the  total  Amount  o€  iron  fousMl. 

h.  Reduction  by  SvlphureUed  Bydrogen. 
Mix  the  warm  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  flask,  with  saturated 
sulphuretted  hydi^gen  water  in  excesA ;  or,  if  you  have  larger  quan- 
tities of  subBtanee  to  deal  with,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into 
it,  until  the  flnid  smells  strongly  of  that  gas  ;  plaee  the  flask  in  a  slant- 
ing  position,  heat  to  gientle  ebullition,  and  continue  this  until  the  sal- 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  completely  expelled.  Thei^  is  no  necessity  to 
filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphur. 

c.  Heditclian  by  Sulphite  of  Soda. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  flask,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  soda,  and  boiL  If  the  first  portion  of  sulphite  of  soda 
added,  prove  insufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
a  fresh  portion  must  be  added.  The  boiling  must  be  continued  until 
the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  has  entirely  ceased. 

Of  these  three  methods  of  reduction  a  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  ; 
b  and  c  are  liable  to  lead  to  mistakes,  more  particularly  the  latter,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  free  a  fluid  oomi^etely  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
still  more  to  free  it  from  solphurous  acid,  without  the  risk  of  cattsiny 
reoxidation  of  the  protoxide  ai  iron. 

Supplement  to  §§  112  and  113. 

Besides  the  methods  given  in  §§  112  and  113^  there  are  several  others 
by  which  the  quantitative  estimation  of  iron  may  be  effected ;  some 
of  these  are  old  methods^  others  have  been  proposed  lately.  However, 
as  they  either  are  by  no  means  superior  to  those  described  in  detail  in 
the  foregoing  §}  (112  and  113),  or  find  only  limited  application,  I  con- 
fine myself  here  to  a  mere  brief  description  of  the  most  important 
among  them. 

a.  Indirect  Graffimetrieal  Methods. 

1.  Fuch's  method  ("Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  17,  160).  The  sohstion^ 
which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  and  mast  be  free  frx>m  nitric  acid, 
is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  with  weighed  strips  of  metallio 
copper,  until  the  fluid  has  become  light  green ;  the  quantity  of  iron 
is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  copper  (Fe,  CI,  -f  2  Cu « 
2  Fe  01  -^  Ou,  01).  The  method  gives  neither  very  aoeurate  nor  very 
constant  results  {J.  Lihoe,  '*  Journ,  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"6l,  127  ;  /.  B.  Brant^ 
<<  Chem.  OentralbL,'*  1854,  864 ;  B.  Bbermayw,  *'  Joom.  £  piukt.  Obem.,** 
70,  143). 

2.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  and  must  be 
free  from  metals  of  the  filth  and  sixUi  groups,  as  well  as  from  other 
substances  exeroising  a  decomposing  action  upon  sulphuretted  hydix^n, 
is  precipitated  with  clear  8ul(^nretted  hydrogen  water  in  excesa.  all 
application  of  heat  being  avoided.  After  a  few  days  the  precipitated 
sulphur  is  collected,  &c.,  and  weighed ;  the  amount  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  estimated  from  the  weight  found  after  the  formula  (Fe,  Q,  +  B& 
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=  2FeO  +  H0  +  S).     {H.  Base,)    Besnlts  aceurate.     Compare  Z)^Zf« 
*"  Cbem.  GentralbL;*  1856,  839. 

3.  The  solutioBy  wbkh  contains  the  iron  as  proUyxide,  is  mixed  with 
sodio-ierchloride  of  gold  in  ezoessi  the  flask  closedy  and  the  redueed 
gold  whioh  separatee  determined^  6  Fe  01  +  An  01,  ^  3  Fe^  01,  +  An. 
(jfiT.  Rage.)     B^nlts  accurate. 

4.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  protoxide,  is  mixed  with 
a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the  excess  of  the  bichromate 
ia  eetimated  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  whioh  is  disengaged  by 
treating  with  oxalic  acid  (§  130),  and  the  quantity  of  the  iron  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  Indiromate  of  potassa  required  to  effect  its  petoxi-* 
dation.  (FoM, ''AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm./*  H  218).  The  method  itf 
complicated  and  difficult  to  execute  with  accuracy,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  the  pi^otoxide  of  iron^ 

6.  Volumehrical  Jfefhada, 

1.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  assesquioxide,  is  mixed  with 
a  not  inconsiderable  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin,  of  which  the  standard  has  been  determined  by 
bichromate  of  potassa,  added  until  the  brown  color  has  become  light ; 
starch-paste  is  then  added,  and  finally  again  solution  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  just  decomposed,  [puflos,  "  Joum. 
£  prakt.  Ohem.,*'  65,  184.)  The  method  deserves  little  commendatioR^ 
(Compare  Cctssdmann,  *'  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm."*  96,  129.  Reader^ 
«  Poggend.  Annal.,"  96,  322.) 

2.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesqui- 
oxide,  is  mixed  with  protochloride  of  tin,  and  warmed  until  it  is 
colorless  ;  the  excess  of  the  protoohloride  of  tin  is  removed  by  chloride 
of  mercury,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  remaining  unaltered,  determined 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  {Kessi&r,  "  Poggend. 
AnnaL,**  95,  204.)  I  do  not  think  tbis  method  of  reducing  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide  any  way  preferable  to  the  reduction  by  zinc 

§  114, 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group. 

7.  Sesqctioxids  of  TJrakium. 

If  the  oompomd  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  deter-' 
mined  contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  the  sesquioxide  may  often  be 
eonverted  into  protosbs^uioxibc  (UO,  U,0,)  by  simple  ignition.  If 
sulphurie  acid  is  present^  small  portions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must 
be  thrown  into  the  crucible  towurds  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  casee  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible,  the  tfohf'^ 
tion  of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  protoxide,  must  first  be  warmed 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide)  is 
precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  yellow  prec^itate  formed,  which  con« 
fliflta  of  hydrated  ammonio-sisquioxidb  or  ubanium,  ia  waslied  with  » 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing 
through  the  filter  in  a  milky  condition.  The  precipitate  \a  dried  and 
ignited  (§  53)^  To  make  quite  sure  to  obtain  the  protosesquioxide  in 
the  pure  state,  the  crucible  is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion and  imcovered  ;  the  lid  is  then  put  on,  the  process  of  ignition  still 
continuing.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  atid, 
when  quite  cold,  weighed  (iT.  jSostf). 
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If  the  solution  from  which  the  seaqnioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  alkalies),  portions  of  these, 
even  the  latter,  will  precipitate  along  with  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Section  Y. 

The  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  o 
protoxide  (U  O)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  puritj,  hj  way 
of  control.  This  reduction  is  effected  by  ignition  iu  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  in  the  way  described  §  111,  1  (cobalt).  By  intense  ignition,  the 
property  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  to  ignite  in  the  air  is  destroyed. 
The  separation  of  jsesquioxide  of  uranium  from  phosphoric  acid  is 
effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Upon  lixiviating  the  fused  mass,  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
obtained  in  solution,  whilst  the  uranium  is  left  as  protoxide.  ICnop 
and  Arendt*  have  employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  is^  210*2,  viz.  178*2 
of  uranium  and  32  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists  of 
84*77  of  uranium  and  15*23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide  of 
uranium  is  67*4,  viz.,  59*4  of  uranium  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in  100  parts, 
the  protoxide  consists  of  88*13  of  uranium  and  11*87  of  oxygen. 

FIFTH  GROUP. 

OXIDE   OF  8ILVEB— OZIDB  OF  LEAD— SUBOXIDE     OF   MERCUBT OXIDE   OF 

MEECUBT — OXIDE  OF  OOFPER — ^TEROXIDE    OF   BISMUTH — OXIDE  OF  CAD- 
MIUM— (PBOTOXIDE  OF  PALLADIUM). 

§  H5. 

-y ,    .  1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

a.  ooltUton, 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid). 
Dilute  nitric  acid  suffices  for  most  compounds ;  sulphide  of  silver,  how-* 
ever,  requires  concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in  a 
flask.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  nitric  acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained  in  them  in  solution,  it 
must  first  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  which  may  be  readily  effected 
in  the  following  way  : — futse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  o])eiH- 
tion,  though  not  absolutely  indbpensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted), 
pour  water  over  it,  put  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add 
some  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Wash  the  reduced  spongy  sUver,  first 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in 
nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  does  not  necessarily  require 
the  solution  of  these  salts. 

b.  Determination, 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride  of  silver,  stUphide  of  silver,  cyanide 
of  silver,  or  in  the  metalUe  state.  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by 
volumetrical  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Ghlobide  op  Silveb.      2.  Sulphide  of  Silveb.    3.  Cyanide. 

OF  Silveb. 

All  compounds  of  silver  without  exception. 

•  •*CbeiD.  Centralblftttk"  1856,  psige  773. 
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4.  Metallic  Silter. 

Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  oompounds  with  readily  volatile  acids ; 
salts  of  silver  with  organic  acids  ;  chloride  of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in 
all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most 
generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the  separation 
of  oxide  of  silver  from  other  bases.  In  the  assays  of  the  Mint,  the  silver 
is  usually  determined  by  volumetrical  analysis. 

1.  DeUrmincUion  of  Silver  as  Chloride, 

€k.  Inthe  Humid  Way. 
The  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  super- 
natant fluid  either  by  decantation  or  by  filtration ;  the  former  is  genemlly 
preferred  for  large  quantities  of  precipitate,  the  latter  answers  better  for 
small  quantities. 

a.  DUermiruUum  hy  DecanUUipn, 

The  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination 
is  introduced  into  a  tall  flask  with  long  neck  and  narrow  mouth,  and 
some  nitric  acid  added  to  it ;  the  fluid  is  heated  to  about  140*'  F.,  and 
hydrocbloric  acid  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  form&  The  mouth  of 
the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (or,  better  still, 
with  a  well-ground  glass  stopper),  and  the  flask  vigorously  shaken 
until  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  has  united  into  coherent  lumps, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  become  pretty  clear.  The  minute  par- 
ticles of  chloride  of  silver  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  neck 
of  the  flask  are  then  rinsed  down  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle,  and  the 
stopper  is  loosely  replaced.  The  flask  is  now  put  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  until  the  precipitate  has  campleiely  subsided,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  has  become  per/ectly  clear  and  transparent,  which  generally  requires 
several  hours.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  sdowly  and  cautiously  decanted, 
as  £ir  as  practicable,  into  a  beaker,  so  as  to  retain  every  particle  of  the 
chloride  in  the  flas^  whence  it  is  carefully  transferred  to  an  upright 
smooth  porcelain  crucible :  the  last  particles  of  chloride  of  silver 
which  remain  adhering  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  flask  are  rinsed 
into  the  neck  of  the  latter  with  a  little  water — ^by  inverting  the  flask, 
and  closing  its  mouth  with  the  finger — and  likewise  transferred  to  the 
crucible,  by  holding  the  month  of  the  flask  close  over  the  latter,  and 
letting  the  fluid  run  out ;  a  washing  bottle  with  the  jet  turned  up- 
'wards  (§  46)  may  also  be  used  with  advantaga 

When  the  chloride  of  silver  has  completely  subsided  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  decanted  down  a  glass  rod  into 
the  same  beaker  which  contains  the  liquid  of  the  first  decantation. 
The  chloride  of  silver  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  hot  distilled  water ;  the  chlo- 
ride is  again  allowed  to  subside,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  again  de- 
canted, and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  a  drop  of  the  last  decanted 
floid  occasions  no  longer  the  slightest  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  last  portions  of  supernatant  fluid  are  then  carefully  and 
cautiously  decanted,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette ;  the  chloride  is 
thoroughly  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  subsequently  heated  to  incipient 
fusion  over  the  lamp,  taking  care  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first  j  as 
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soon  as  the  chloride  begins  to  fuse  roiiud  the  border,  the  crucible  is  re- 
moved from  the  flame,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

To  remove  the  mass  from  the  orudble,  completely  and  without  injury 
to  the  latter,  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  is  placed  upon  the  diloride,  and 
highly  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  aeid  poured  orer  it.  The  cru- 
cible is  finally  cleansed,  dried,  and  weighed,  if  this  has  not  been  done 
before  the  operation.  Should  the  liquids  sucoessiyely  decanted  from  the 
ehloride  of  silver  not  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  they  are  kept 
standing  in  a  warm  place  until  the  last  particles  of  chloride  have  com- 
pletely subsided,  whidi  frequently  requires  many  hours;  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid  is  then  decanted,  and  the  deposited  chloride  added 
to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible  ;  or  —  and  this  is  a 
more  expeditious  way — ^the  minute  quantity  of  diloride  is  collected 
OB  a  umiall  filter,  treated  as  directed  in  /3,  and  added  to  the  principal 
amount. 

/3.  Jkterfnination  by  FiUration, 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  and  allowed  to  subside  as  in  a  ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  filter,  to  which 
the  precipitate  is  subsequently  transferred,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
hot  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate  collected  on  the 
filter  is  washed,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwards 
«rith  pure  water ;  it  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed. 
If  the  ndes  here  laid  down  are  strictly  adhered  to,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  process  of  filtration.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  chloride 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  before  proceeding  to  incineration. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  Both  methods  give 
very  accurate  results,  though  a  trifling  loss  is  incurred  in  /3,  owing  to 
part  of  the  minute  portion  of  chloride  of  silver  which,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  care,  will  always  adhere  to  the  filter,  suflering  reduc- 
tion upon  ignition,  from  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide  evolved  by 
the  combustion  of  the  filter.  This  may  be  remedied,  however,  by 
putting  the  ash  of  the  filter  into  the  crucible,  along  with  the  chloride, 
adding  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  warming  for  some  time,  adding  a  few 
dro|)e  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating,  drying,  and  igniting,  as  directed 
in  a.  Some  chemists  reckon  the  silver  contained  in  the  filter-ash  at 
once  as  metallic  silver. 

6.  In  the  Dry  Way, 

This  method  serves  more  exclusively  for  the  analysis  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver,  although  it  is  adapted  also  for  the  quantitative  estimar 
tion  of  other  salts  of  silver. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  62. 

a  is  an  apparatus  f<»'  disengaging  chlorine ;  b  contains  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  c  chloride  of  calcium ;  d  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  ;  and  e  serves  to  conduct  the  chlorine  gas 
into  the  open  air  or  into  milk  of  lime.  The  operation  is  commenced 
by  introducing  the  compound  to  be  analysed  into  the  bulb  d,  and  apply- 
ing heat  to  the  latter  until  its  contents  are  fused  ;  when  cold,  the  tube 
is  weighed  and  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Chlorine  gas  is  then 
evolved  from  a  ;  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  proceeded  for  some 
time,  the  contents  of  d  are  heated  to  fusion,  and  kept  in  this  state 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  agitating  now  and  then  the  fused  maas. 
The   tube  d  is  then  removed  from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to    cool, 
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tod  held  in  a  slanting  position  Jo  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric 
sir ;  it  ii  subsaquently  weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatiu, 
and  Uie  former  process  repeated,  keeping  the  contenta  of  £^  in  a  state  of 
fusion  for  «  few  minntee.  The  opentlon  ma^  be  considered  eonclutled 
if  the  w«ight  of  the  tube  saSere  no  variation  b;^  the  repetitiw  of  the  pro- 
cen.  This  method,if properly «xeontad, gives exoeedin^jaocunktereiultL 
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2.  Determination  as  Suiphids  of  Silver. 

Salphnretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid, 
ceutral,  and  alkaline  solutioDB ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it 
&om  neutral  and  alkaline  solutiona.  Recently  prepared  perfectly  clear 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small 
portions  of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solution  of  the 
ult  of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted, 
ud  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogeo  gns  conducted  into  it.  The 
precipitated  fluid  is  then  gently  heated,  the  sulphide  of  silver  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  212°F.,  and  weighed.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  eee  §  82.  This  method,  if  properly 
enecuted,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  aperat<»'  must  take  cure  to 
filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  filtration,  since,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  sulphur  is  likely  to 
Mpante  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  which,  of  course,  would 
incceMe  the  apparent  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  sulphur  has  separated  along 
with  the  sulphide  of  silver— owing  either  to  imperfect  exclusion  of 
the  air  during  filti«ti<m,  or  to  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or 
toDM  other  Bubstiuice  likely  to  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen — the 
precipitate,  togetiier  with,  the  filter,  must  be  digested,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  perfectiy  free  from  chlorine,  until 
Gooiplete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appears 
of  a  pure  yellow  j  the  solution  is  theu  filtered  off  from  the  sulphur,  the 
latter  carefully  washed,  nnd  the  61triite  and  rinsing  water  treated  as 
directed  in  1.  The  separation  of  free  sulphur  along  with  the  sulphide  of 
tilver  may  often  be  prevented,  by  adding  to  the  silver  solution  cyauide 
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of  potasedum  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved,  and 
precipitating  the  silver  or  sulphide  from  the  solution  so  obtained. 

3.  DetermincUion  as  Ct/cmide  of  Silver, 

Mix  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ;  add  nitric  acid 
in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  After  some  time,  collect  the 
precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  diy  at  212^  E., 
and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  The  results 
are  accurate. 

4.  DelermincUian  a8  Metallic  Silver, 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  &c.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver  with 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moderate  heat 
applied  ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  increased,  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  (he  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  regards  salts  of 
silver  with  organic  acids;  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  un«- 
frequently  happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion 
of  carbon,  which  increases  the  apparent  weight  of  the  silver;  the 
difiference,  however,  is  only  very  trifling. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  put  into  the  bulb  of  a  bulb-tube,  fused  and 
weighed.  The  tube  is  then  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  dry  hydrogen  ga&     (See  Fig.  63.) 


Pig.  63. 

A  is  the  evolution  flask,  containing  granulated  zinc ;  b  dy&  long  glass 
tiibe,  filled  up  to  c  with  blotting-paper,  and  from  c  to  c^  with  chloride  of 
calcium. 

When  the  apparatus  is  completely  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  gas  proceeds  steadily  and  slowly,  the  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  bulb  is  heated  to  fusion,  and  maintained  at  a  moderate  red  heat, 
until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are  produced  upon 
holding  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  to  the  aperture  through 
which  the  gas  escapes.  The  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  bulb- 
tube  detached  from  it,  and  held  some  time  in  a  slanting  position,  that 
the  hydrogen  still  remaining  in  it  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air ; 
it  is  then  finally  weighed.     'Hxe  results  are  most  accurate. 
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5.  Deiermmati&ii  by  YolumHrical  Analysis,    •  , 

The  determination  of  ailver  by  volanietrical. analysis  is  based  upon  th^ 
circumstance,  that  one  equiyaleut  of  chloride  of  sodium  throws  down  one 
equivalent  of  silver  from  solutions  of  that  metaL  We  need  therefor^ 
simply  prepare  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength,  and 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  is  required  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  th^ 
silver  from  a  solution  of  the  metal.  This  method,  which  Gay-LuamQ 
substituted  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cupel  latlon,  may  be  found  described 
at  length  in  Gay*Lu88<ic*8  *'  Instructions  on  the  Method  of  Assaying 
Silver  in  the  Humid  Way,"  translated  into  German  by  J,  Liebig^ 
|>ublished  by  Vieweg,  of  Brunswick.  I  shall  here  only  give  so  much  of 
the  process  as  is  required  for  use  in  the  laboratory. 

a.  Freparation  of  the  standard  Solution  ofCMoride  of  Sodium, 
One  grm.  of  pure  silver  combines  with  0*32844  grm.  of  chlorine,  to 
form  chloride  of  silver.  This  quantity  of  chlorine  is  contained  in 
0*54142  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If,  therefore,  we  dissolve  5 '4 142 
grms.  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  water,  and  add  water  to 
the  solution  until  we  have  exactly  one  litre  of  fluid,  measured  at  59^  F., 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  this  fluid  will  correspond  exactly  to  I  grm., 
and  1  cubic  centimetre  accordingly  to  O'Ol  grm.  of  silver.  Besides 
this  solution,  one  is  required  ten  times  more  dilute,  which  is  prepared 
by  mixing  1  volume  of  the  solution  with  9  volumes  of  water.  Each 
cubic  centimetre  of  this  dilute  solution  corresponds  accordingly  to  0*001 
^m.  of  silver. 

6.  Preparation  of  the  standard  SoluHon  of  Silver,  which  is  dls6 
required  in  this  VoluTiistrical  Method,  " 

One  grm.  of  chemically  pure  silver  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted  to  exactly  one  litre  of  fluid.  Each  cubic  oeuti- 
faietre  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0  001  grm.  of  silver,  which  is 
|>recipitated  exactly  by  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  (decimal)  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium. 

c   Testing  the  standard  Solutions, 

One  gnn.  of  chemically  pure  silver  is  dissolved  in  6  cubic  centimetres 
of  pure  nitric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  solution  is  effected  in  a  white 
flask  with  well- fitting  glass  stopper.  The  nitrous  acid  fumes  are  blown 
out  of  the  flask,  with  the  aid  of  a  bent  glass  tube.  Exactly  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  at  59°  F., 
are  then  added,  the  moistened  glass  stopper  is  inserted,  and  thei 
mixture  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  has  concreted 
into  a  lumpy  and  the  fluid  become  clear.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
dilute  (decimal)  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  now  added  ;  if  the 
solution  has  been  correctly  prepared,  this  must  cause  no  turbidity. 
One  cubic  centimeti*e  of  the  solution  of  silver  is  now  added,  and  the 
fluid  again  shaken  until  it  has  recovered  its  clearness ;  another  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  solution  of  silver  is  then  added,  which  again  must 
cause  no  turbidity  in  the  solution. 

d,  Performance  of  the  AnalyHoal  Process, 

It  ifl,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  the  operator  should  have  some 
approximate  notion  of  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  compound 
under  examination  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  assaying  of  coins, 
Ac.).  If  not,  he  must  have  recourse  to  a  preliminary  assay ;  for  thia 
purpose,  a  portion  of  the  substance  under  examination  is  weighed  ofl^ 
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dissolyed,  if  necessarj,  in  nitric  add,  and  the  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette;  the  mixture  is 
shaken,  and  the  addition  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  continued  until 
no  further  precipitation  takes  place. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  salt  or  alloy  having  been  thus  approxi* 
mately  ascertained,  a  portion  of  it  is  weighed  off,  calculated  to  contain 
about  1  grm.  of  silver,*  and,  if  a  solid  salt  or  alloy,  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid  in  the  flask  mentioned  in  c.  The  nitrous  acid  fumes 
uro  blown  out  of  the  flask,  and  exactly  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  59^  F.,  are  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette;  the  moistened  glass  stopper  is  then  firmly  inserted,  and 
the  mixture  vigorously  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  concreted 
into  a  lump,  and  the  fluid  become  clear.  It  remains  now  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  fluid  still  contains  silver  or  chloride  of  sodium.  To 
this  end,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  (decimal)  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  added  to  it ;  if  the  fluid  turns  turbid,  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  or  alloy  contained  more  than  1  gmu 
of  silver.  In  that  case,  the  fluid  is  shaken  until  the  newly  formed 
chloride  has  subsided,  another  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  is  then  added,  and  the  same  operation  repeated,  until 
the  cubic  centimetre  last  added  leaves  the  fluid  clear.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  only  one  half  of  the  cubic  centimetre  added  before  the  last 
was  required,  and  1*5  c.  c.  is  accordingly  subtracted  from  the  amount 
of  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  The  remaining  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  used  gives  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  silver 
which  the  analysed  sample  contains  over  and  above  1  grm. 

If  the  first  cubic  centimetre  added  of  the  dilute  standard  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  leaves  the  fluid  clear,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
standard  silver  solution  is  added,  to  throw  down  this  chloride  of  sodium; 
the  fluid  is  then  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  has  subsided, 
and  the  fluid  become  clear  again.  Another  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
standard  solution  of  silver  is  now  added  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same 
operation  repeated  until  the  cubic  centimetre  last  added  leaves  the  fluid 
clear.  From  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  standard  solution 
of  silver,  we  have  to  subtract  2*5,  viz.,  the  first  and  the  last  added,  and 
the  one  half  of  the  one  added  before  the  last  The  remaining  number 
gives  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  silver  which  the  analysed  sample 
contains  less  than  1  grm. 

For  alloys  containing  sulphur,  or  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
containing  some  tin,  Levol  (*'  Annal.  de  Cbim.  et  de  Phys.,*'  3  s6r.  44,  347  ; 
**  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,**  66, 382),  employed  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
^about  25  grammes) — ^to  effect  the  solution  of  the  assay  samples ;  the  sample 
is  boiled  with  the  acid  until  dissolved ;  the  fluid,  after  being  allowed  to 
cool  a  little,  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  However,  as  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  fails  to  effect 
complete  solution  of  the  silver,  Maaevszini  ('^Chem.  OoutralbL,"  1857, 
page  300)  recommends  first  to  digest  the  sample — which  may,  besides 
gold,  contain  also  minute  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony — with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  red  fumes  are 
evolved ;  then  to  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  boil  until  the  gold 
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bu  completely  suleided,  let  the  mixture  oool,  add  water,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  analytical  prooesa. 

Ft,  Mohr  has  endeavoured  to  improve  Ony-Luasa^B  method  of  deteiH 
mining  silver.     The  following  is  the  process  which  he  recommends : — 

Dissolve  the  sample  presumed  to  contain  silver  and  copper,  in  nitric 
Bcid,  in  a  flask,  and  add  concentrated  standard  solution  of  diloride  of 
sodium  to  decided  predominance,  best  to  a  divisional  line  marking  ten 
Tolomes.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  boiling;  add  crjstidlized 
carbonate  of  soda  in  moderate  excess,  boil  until  the  oxide  of  copper 
liu  turned  black,  transfer  the  fluid,  together  with  the  precipitate,  to 
a  cylinder  or  flask  of  150  cubic  cent,  capacity,  rinse  the  flask 
with  water,  which  transfer  also  to  the  measuring  flask  or  cylinder, 
until  the  fluid,  when  quite  cold,  reaches  exactly  to  0 ;  cover  with 
a  greased  plate  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  shaka  Let  the  solid 
particles  now  subside,  take  50  cub.  cent  of  the  clear  fluid,  add  2 
or  3  drops  of  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  and  determine  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  fluid,  as  directed  §  141,  Multiply  the 
resolting  number  by  3,  and  deduct  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  so 
fonnd  from  that  first  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
equivalent  to  the  silver  contained  in  the  analysed  compound. 

This  method,  which  is  not  likely,  however,  to  supersede  Gay-Lutacu^B 
at  the  Mint,  may  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  silver  present 
is  not  approximately  known.  If  you  wish  to  employ  it,  make  use  of 
equivalent  solutions :  viz.,  a  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  a  decimal  solution  of  silver.  To  prepare  the  former,  dissolve 
5*846  grm.  (0*1  eq.)  of  pure  fused  chloride  of  sodium  to  1  litre  of  fluid; 
to  prepare  the  latter,  dissolve  10*797  grm.  (0*1  eq.)  of  pure  metallio 
silver,  to  1  litre  of  fluid.  There  must  be  no  excess  of  acid  in  the  latter 
solution,  which  must  consequently  be  treated  as  directed  §  141, 

The  calculation  in  this  method  is  not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  pre- 
cipitates of  chloride  of  silver  and  oxide  of  copper  are  in  the  fluid  when 
tho  latter  is  diluted  to  150  cub.  centimetres,  and  the  50  cub.  centimetres 
taken  out  do  not  accordingly  represent  an  absolute  third  of  the  solution ; 
but  the  error  is  very  trifling  indeed,  and  disappears  altogether  if  only  a 
slight  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  hu  been  added  at  first. 

§  11& 

a  SaUaum.  2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  most  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
add.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  complete  decomposition 
nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  nitrate  of  lead 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate  formed  protect 
the  yet  undecomposed  parts  d  the  salt  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 
For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see  §  83.  As  we 
shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of  these  compounds  may  be  effected 
without  dissolving  them.  Iodide  of  lead  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid;  but  upon  application  of  heat  it  dissolves  readily 
▼ith  separation  of  iodina  Solution  of  potassa  is  the  only  menstruum 
in  which  chromate  of  lead  dissolves  without  decomposition ;  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  the  chromate  is  best  converted  into  the  chloride 
(see  below).    Sulphide  of  lead  is  usually  converted  at  once  into  sulphate 

(we  J  116.  6,^). 
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b.  Delermtnation, 

Lead  may  be  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  cKromate,  svlphide,  chloride^ 
er  as  oadde  of  lead -^  lead;  it  may  be  determined  also  by  volumetrical 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

AH  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Ignition, 

tt.  Salts  of  oxide  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  in- 
organic acids. 
/3.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 
'  a.  By  Precipitation. 

Those  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead  of  which  the  acid  cannot  be  re- 
tnoved  from  solution  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  oxide  of  lead  with 
volatile  acids. 
/3.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

3.  Chboicate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 

4.  Chloride  of  Lead. 
Chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead. 

5.  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 
Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

6.  Sulphide  of  Lead. 

All  salts  of  lead  in  solution.     This  method  serves  to  separate 

lead  from  other  substances. 

The  application  of  these  seven^  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  specially  enumerated  under  their 
respective  heads ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  compounds  enun^erated  sub  1, 
may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead  ;  and  all  those  enumerated 
sub  1, 2,  and  5,  as  sulphide  of  lead,  <&c.  &c.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
lead  are  most  conveniently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner  described  §  1 15,  4  (reduction  of  chloride  of 
silver),  if  not  deemed  preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  de- 
compose them  by  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  reduction 
method  is  resprted  to,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  siDoe 
this  might  cause  some  chloride  of  lead  to  volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  simple 
oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  dissolve^  and  analysed.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple  mode 
of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol.  For  the  methods  of  analysing 
sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  J  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  part,  of  this  section. 
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To  effect  tlie  qaantitative  estimatioD  of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many 
salts  of  lead,  especiallj  also  in  'the  sulphate^  the  oompaund  under 
examination  maj  be  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  metallic 
lead  obtained  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  the  sulphide 
also  the  greater  portion  of  the  \eaA  may  be  separated  by  this  method, 
bat  never  the  entire  {ff.  ^o«e/' Poggend.  AnnaL/'  91,  104). 

1.  DeierminaU(m  of  Lead  €Uf  Oxide. 
<k  By  PredpUation. 

€L  By  Precipitalian  cu  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  to  be  analysed 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  slightly  in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia, 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  after  some  time,  filter.  Wash  tKe  precipitate 
with  pme  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  ertioible,  having  pre- 
TiouBly  incinerated  the  filter  on  the  lid.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  83.  The  results  are  satisfactory,  although 
generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  carbonate  of  lead  not  being  absolutely 
insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich  in  ammoniacal  salts  .  (Elxperiment 
Noi  44).  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  used,  and  care  taken  to' 
remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  before  proceeding  to 
incaneration  ;  otherwise  additional  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred, 
from  reduction  of  the  adhering  particles  of  the  carbonate  to  metallic 
lead,  by  the  carbon  of  the  filter. 

/3.  By  Precipitation  ae  Oxalate  of  Lead. 

The  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  mixed  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  aipmonia  added  until  it  slightly  pre- 
dominates ;  the  precipitated  oxalate  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  the  fluid 
ffltered  ofi^  and  the  further  process  conducted  as  directed  in  a; 
the  porcelain  crucible  is  left  uncovered  during  the  ignition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate.    Besnlts  as  in  a. 

6.  By  Ignition, 

Compounds  like  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the 
manner  of  reducing  salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids  to  the  state  of 
oxide,  see  5. 

2.  Determination  ae  Sulphate  of  Lead. ^ 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

cu  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  with  moderately 
dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  aud  add  to  the  mixture 
doable  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the  pre- 
eipitate  to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry,  and  ignite,  after  the  method  described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful 
operator  may  use  a  platinum  crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible 
is  preferable.  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  employed,  and  the 
adbering  sulphate  of  lead  carefully  removed  before  proceeding  to 
incineration  (see  1,  o^  a). 

/S.  In  oases  where  the  addi'  ion  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadmissible,  a. 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with  water 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  repeatedly  with  spirit 
of  wine.     The  jremaindor  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a. 
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For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a  gives 
very  accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  /3  are  nearly  equally  accurate, 
provided  the  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  usedi  and  the  washing 
water  properly  acidulated  with  that  acid.  Neglect  of  the  former 
condition  will,  in  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitric 
acid,  &Q.,  cause  a  portion  of  the  lead  to  remain  in  solution  ;  neglect  of 
the  latter  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  perceptible  traces  of  the  precipi* 
tate  in  the  washing  waten 

b.  By  Ev€tpor€Uion, 

Put  the  weighed  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  exoesBy 
and  evaporate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  at  last  high  over  the  lamp,  until  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  or* 
ganic  substances,  the  evaporation  may  be  effected  in  a  platinum  dish ; 
but  if  organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable. 
With  due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

/3.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by 
treating  them,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible,  until 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting  the  resi- 
due. Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened 
once  more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  method 
gives  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  however,  usually  incurred,  the 
escaping  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas  being  liable  to  carry  away 
traces  of  the  salt. 

3.  DetermincUion  €U  ChronuUe  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  neutral  chromate  of 
potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  fi^  nitric  acid  has  been  present,  add  acetate  of 
soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free  nitric  add  by  free  acetic 
acid ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pass  the 
fluid  through  a  weighed  41ter  dried  at  212^  F.  ;  wash  the  precipitate 
with  water,  dry  at  212®  F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre* 
cipitate,  see  §  93.     The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  Determination  cu  Chloride  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  concentrate  in 
the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with 
ether,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  off  the  fluid,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol  mixed  with  ether,  dry,  and  expose  to  a  gentle 
heat ;  were  you  to  heat  it  to  redness,  some  of  the  chloride  of  lead  would 
volatiliza  In  other  respects  the  operation  is  conducted  as  directed  in  1, 
a,  a.  This  method  is  had  recourse  to  in  certain  sefjarations  of  lead  from 
other  substances. 

5.  Determination  aa  Oxide  of  Lead -^  Lead, 

Heat  from  one  to  two  grms.  of  the  organic  compound  of  lead  in  a 
small  weighed  porcelain  dish  very  gently,  taking  care  to  make  the  heat 
act  first  upon  the  rim  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  ensuing  decomposition 
may  begin  on  one  side,  and  proceed  slowly.  When  the  whole  mass  is 
perfectly  decomposed,  increase  the  heat  a  little,  and  continue  -until  no 
more  glowing  particles  are  perceptible,  and  the  residue  forms  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  globules  of  metallic  lead,  perfectly  free  from  car<» 
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bon.  Weigli  the  residue ;  tbeo  heat  it  with  acetic  acid  until  the  oxide 
is  oompletelj  diuolved,  which  does  not  take  long ;  pour  off  the  solution 
now  fi!t>in  the  metallic  lead,  and  wash  the  latter  bj  repeated  decantation  ; 
remove  the  last  traces  of  water  bj  heat^  and  weigh  the  residuary 
metallic  lead.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  metal  from  that  of 
the  original  residue,  you  will  find  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  which 
was  present  in  that  residue ;  and  by  calculating  the  proportion  of  metal 
contained  in  the  oxide,  and  adding  the  resulting  number  to  the  weight 
of  the  metallic  lead,  you  will  obtain  the  total  amount  of  that  metal 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  This  method  is  yery 
convenient,  and,  if  properly  and  care^ly  executed,  gives  veiy  accurate 
resultii.  The  operator  must  take  care  to  conduct  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  compound  very  slowly,  since  the  rapid  combustion  of  its 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  lead, 
would  produce  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  volatilize  a  portion  of  the 
lead  in  visible  fume&  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  free  from  carbon 
<— which  will  always  be  detected  in  the  heating  of  it  with  acetic  acid^- 
Ihis  will  tend  to  give  a  higher  number. 

This  method  was  originally  introduced  by  Berzdiue.  Dvik  has  recom« 
mended  the  following  modification : — ^The  oomix>und  to  be  analysed 
18  gently  heated,  in  a  ooTered  porcelain  cmcible,  until  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  completely  carbonuoed ;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  mass 
stirred  with  a  piece  of  iron  wira  Upon  this,  the  mass  begins  to  ignite, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  results,  which  may 
still  contain  unconsnmed  carbon.  A  few  crystals  of  recently  fused  nitrate 
of  ammonia  are  now  thrown  into  the  crucible,  which  has  previously 
been  removed  from  the  fiame,  and  the  lid  is  again  put  on.  The 
salt  foaas,  oxidizes  the  lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The 
crucible  is  now  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric 
acid  escape.  The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed.  This  modification 
of  Berzdiu^  method  gives  very  accurate  results.  It  possesses  this 
great  advantage,  that  it  ensures  the  complete  combustion  of  the  whole 
of  the  carbon ;  it  saves  also  some  trouble  in  weighing  and  calculating. 

6.  Dtienninaiion  aa  Sulphide  of  Lead. 

a.  The  same  method  which  serves  for  the  determination  of  silver  as 
aolphide  (§  115,  2,)  may  also  be  resorted  to  for  lead  ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, however,  that  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  from  acid 
solutions  must  be  effected  without  the  application  of  heat ;  other- 
wise, a  portion  of  the  precipitate  will  redissolve.  The  operator  should 
also,  betbre  proceeding  to  filtration,  test  a  portion  of  this  supernatant 
fluid  with  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  saturated  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  to  see  whether  it  will  remain  clear.  This  experiment 
is  intended  to  guard  against  errors  arising  from  incomplete  precipitation 
of  the  lead,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  from  acid  solutions.  Compare 
JT  Martin,  "  Chem.  CentralbL,"  1856,  601.  For  properties  of  the  pre- 
dpitate,  see  §  83. 

/3.  If  the  precipitate  contains  sulphur,  it  must  be  converted  into  sul- 
pluite  of  lead.  To  that  end,  it  is  dried  on  the  filter,  and  put  into 
a  beaker,  into  which  the  filter  is  then  also  thrown ;  pure  fuming 
nitric  acid  is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  the  beaker  being  kept  covered 
with  a  glass  plate.  When  the  oxidation  is  effected,  a  gentle  heat  is 
applied   for  some  time,  and  the  contents  of  the    beaker    are   then 
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transferred  to  a  small  porcelain  disb,  tbe  last  particles  being  carefully 
rinsed  into  the  latter ;  a  few  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  now 
added,  the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated,  and  the  residue  finally 
,  ignited  The  results  are  accurate.  The  use  of  the/tmiing  nitric  acid 
is  indispensable,  the  application  of  an  acid  of  a  lower  degree  of  concen^ 
traticfn  involving  always  a*3epai*ation  of  sulphur,  which  oxidizes  in  the 
subsequent  process  only  with  extreme^ownesa 

7.  JDetermincUum  of  Leaijt  by  VolumUriccd  Ancdysia, 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  of  effecting  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  lead  in  the  volumetrical  way,  not  one  of  the  processes 
recommended  can  be  said  to  be  really  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  applicable 
in  all,  or,  at  least,  in  most  cases»  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and 
accurate.  As  the  gittvimetricaJ  method  of  estimating  lead  is,  therefore, 
sure  to  be  preferred  for  'the  present,  to  the  volumetrical  processes,  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  latter  will  sufice  here. 

&  The  lead  ifl  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lead,  as  directed  in  1,  a,  /3; 
the  well  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  add,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  solution  determined  by  permanganate 
of  potassa  (§  137)  Hempel.  This  method  may  be  modified  as  follows: 
add  to  the  solution  of  lead,  in  a  measuring  fiask  of  300  cub.  cent, 
capacity,  a  measured  quantity  of  oxalic  aoid  in  slight  excess,  then  am- 
monia to  slight  predominance,  fill  the  fiask  up  to  the  mark,  shaken 
let  deposit,  take  out  100  cub.  cent  of  the  clear  fluid,  determine  the 
bxalic  acid  in  it  by  pe]:manganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  multiply  the 
quantity  found  by  3,  deduct  the  product  from  the  amount  of  oxalie 
lusid  contained  in  the  solution  first  added,  and  reckon  for  every  equivar 
lent  of  oxalic  acid,  1  equivalent  of  lead  (Fr,  Mohr,  *'  Lekrbu^  der 
Titrirmethode,  page  198).  This  method  gives  accurate  results,  but 
requires  very  great  care. 

6.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  chromate  of  lead  produced  by  precipitation, 
and  thoroughly  washed,  is  determined  volumetrically,  and  I  equivalent 
of  lead  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  found.  For  this  purpose; 
chromate  of  lead  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  measured 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength. 
Sesquichloride  of  iron,  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  and  chloride  of 
lead  are  formed.  The  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  is  determined  in 
the  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
peroxidized  calculated  from  this.  Every  3  equivalents  of  peroxidized 
iron  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  lead  (JET.  Schwarz,  "Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm."  84,  92).  The  results  are  pretty  accurate,  but  the 
process  is  rather  complicated. 

c.  The  methods  proposed  by  Flores  Domonte  (precipitation  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  lead,  with  a  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium)^ 
and  by  Marguerite  (precipitation  of  lead  as  biuoxide,  from  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  by  a  staivlard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa),  are 
inconvenient  and  inaccurate. 

§  117, 

3.  Suboxide  of  Mercury. 
^    o.  Solution. 

. .  Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but   without   application   of  heat  if 
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ooDversion  of  any,  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
all  that  is  required,  is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
warm  the  substance  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  heat  until 
a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all  the  mercuiy 
as  oxide  and  chlorid& 

&.  JDeternUncUion. 

K  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide,  or  its 
compounds,  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  where  it  becomes  accordingly 
necessary  to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is 
determined  as  directed  (§  118).  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  ha^  been 
obtained,  quite  free  from  oxide,  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
suboxide  may  be  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury, 
and  effected  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  The  process  of 
determining  mercury,  described  §  118,  1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied 
equally  well  in  the  cajse  of  compounds  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  as  Subchloride  of  Mercury. 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  212^F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  84.     Results  very  accurate. 

2.  Volumetrical  Method, 

Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decimal  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (§  115,  5,  d),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is 
accordingly  present  in  exceas;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care, 
however,  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  chromate  of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufi&cient  to  impart 
a  light  yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine  by  means  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (§  141),  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution, 
consequently  the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in  excess ;  this  shows, 
of  course,  also  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  effecting  the 
precipitation.  One  equivalent  of  Hg,0  is  reckoned  for  every  equiva- 
lent of  Na  01,  consequently  for  every  cub.  oent.  of  the  decimal  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  0*02081  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in  solution. 
As  filtering  and  washing  form  indispensable  parts  of  the  process,  this 
method  affords  no  great  advantage  over  the  gravimetrical ;  however, 
the  results  are  accurate  {Fr,  Mohr,  '^Lehrbuoh  der  Titrirmethode,*' 
2,  62).  The  two  methods,  1  and  2,  may  also  be  advantageously  com* 
bioed. 

§  118. 

4.  Oxide  of  Meaoobt. 

a.  Solution. 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
in  nitric  add.  8ulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  added  until  complete  solution  ensues.  When  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  chloride  of  mercury 
escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  circumstance  must  not  be 
kMt. night  of  in  effecting  the  tsolution  of  compounds  of  mercury.     It  is 
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from  this  cause  that  tbe  method  proposed  by  Vohl  (''  AnnaL  d.  Chem. 
XL  Pharm./'  94,  220),  gives  quite  iuaccarate  results. 

h,  Determinalum. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  suhMoride  or 
Sfdphide,  or  as  oxide.  In  some  cases  the  mercury  is  expelled  from  the 
analysed  compound  by  ignition,  and  its  amount  inferred  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight  which  the  ignited  compound  has  suffisced.  Mercury 
may  be  determined  also  by  volumetrical  analysis. 

The  methods  of  determining  mercury  as  metel^  sabchloridcy  or  sulphide, 
are  applicable  in  all  cases  without  exception ;  the  latter,  however,  deserves 
the  preference  in  most  instances,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  simplicity, 
and  &cility.  The  method  of  determining  mercury  as  oxide  can  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  suboxide  or  oxide  of 
nemry  with  nitric  acid.  The  volumetrical  method  can  be  resorted 
to  only  occasionally,  as  the  several  conditions  required  for  its  application 
are  rarely  found  united. 

1.  DeierminaHon  cu  MetaUic  Mercwry. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way. 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  64. 


Fig.  64. 

The  principal  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  one  and  a  half 
foot  long,  and  between  three  and  four  lines  wide,  made  of  difficultly  fusible 
glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  Into  this  tube  is  put,  in  the  first  place,  a 
layer  of  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  which  is  passed  down  to  the  dosed  end, 
where  it  occupies  a  space  of  two  inches  in  length,  from  a  to  6.  This  is 
followed  by  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  mercurial  compound,  with  an 
excess  of  soda-lime  (§  66,  5),  which  occupies  the  space  from  6  to  c  The 
particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the  mortar  are  removed  with  the 
aid  of  some  more  soda-lime,  which  is  then  also  put  into  the  tube, 
where  it  occupies  the  space  from  c  to  <i  This  is  followed  by  a  layer  of 
pure  soda-lime,  occupying  the  space  from  c? toe,  and  this  again  by  a  loose 
stopper  of  pure  asbestos,  from  e  to  /  The  anterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The  manipulations  in 
the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the  same  as  in  ultimate  or 
elementary  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  they  will  be  found  described  in 
detail  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  contents  of 
the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  \a  now  placed  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  receiving  flask 
containing  water,  of  which  it  must  just  touch  the  surface  sufficiently 
to  have  the  opening  half  closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same  way  as 
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in  oi^ganio  analysiB,  proceeding  slowly  from  0  to  a,  the  last  traces  of 
mercurial  Tapor  being  expelled  bj  heating  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  the 
sealed  end  of  the  taba  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of 
intense  ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  off  at  f^  and  carefully  and  completely 
rinsed  into  the  receiving  flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-lrattle.  The  small 
globules  of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a  large 
one,  by  agitating  the  flask,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the 
perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted  0%  and  the  mercury  poured  into  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  still 
adhering  to  it  is  removed  with  blotting-paper.  The  mercury  is  then 
finally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  but 
without  application  of  heat,  until  the  weight  remains  constant  For 
the  properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  This  method  may  be  used 
ako  for  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  of  mercury.  If  pro- 
perly and  osrefnlly  executed,  it  gives  accurate  results.  The  most 
highly  accurate  results  are,  hovever,  obtained  by  the  application  of 
the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted  by  Erdmama^ 
and  Marehand  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury 
and  of  sulphur.  Por  the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I  refer  to 
the  original  essay  in  the  ''Journal  fur  praktische  Chemie,*^  XX XL 
p.  385;  also  '<  Pharmaceutisches  Centralblatt,*' 1844,  p.  354— simply 
remarking  here^  that  the  distillation  is  conducted,  in  a  combustion  tube^ 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
bulb  apparatus  with  one  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  ensure  the  con- 
densation of  every  trace  of  mercurial  fumes.  This  way  of  receiving  and 
condensing  the  fumes  distilling  over  may  be  employed  also  in  the  analysis 
of  amalgams,  as  recently  done  by  Konig  ('*  Journ.  t  prakt  Chem.** 
70,  64). 

h.  In  the  Humid  Way. 

The  solution,  f^  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric 
add,  is  predpitated,  in  a  flask,  with  an  excess  of  a  dear  solution  of  proto- 
diloride  of  tin,  containing  free  hydrochloric  add ;  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  oool.  After  a  time,  the  perfectly 
dear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  if 
the  pvocesB  has  fully  succeeded,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globule ;  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decaa- 
tation,  first  with  water  addulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  finally 
with  pure  water,  which  is  then  partly  removed  by  blotting-paper,  and  the 
mercury  afterwards  dried  and  weighed  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
thdr  union  into  one  globule  may  readily  be  effected  by  boiling  a  short 
time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (having,  of  course, 
previously  removed  by  decantation  the  supernatant  dear  fluid).  For 
the  properties  of  metallic  mercury,  see  §  84. 

Phosphorous  add,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  reducing  agents,  may  be 
substttnted  for  the  protochloride  of  tin. 

This  method  gives  accurate  results,  but  it  requires  the  very  greatest 
care  in  performing  the  several  operations.  The  resulting  numbers 
are  generally  a  little  too  low.  (Compare  Experiment  No.  70,  made 
by  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory.)  This,  however,  is  entirely 
owing  to  defective  execution  of  the  operations,  and  by  no  means 
to  ddfects  inherent  in  the  method  itself;  and  the  generally  received 
notion,  which  would  impute  the  defidenc^  to  the  volatilization  of  a  por- 
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diflsolyed,  if  necessary,  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  concentrated  solntion  of 
chloride  of  sodium  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette;  the  mixture  is 
shaken,  and  the  addition  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  continued  until 
no  further  precipitation  takes  place. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  salt  or  alloy  having  been  thus  approxi* 
mately  ascertained,  a  portion  of  it  is  weighed  off,  calculated  to  contain 
about  1  grm.  of  silver,*  and,  if  a  solid  ssdt  or  alloy,  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid  in  the  flask  mentioned  in  c.  The  nitrous  acid  fbmea 
are  blown  out  of  the  flask,  and  exactly  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  59^  F.,  are  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette;  the  moistened  glass  stopper  is  then  firmly  inserted,  and 
the  mixture  vigorously  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  concreted 
into  a  lump,  and  the  fluid  become  clear.  It  remains  now  to  be  ascer* 
tained  whether  the  fluid  still  contains  silver  or  chloride  of  sodium.  To 
this  end,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  (decimal)  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  added  to  it ;  if  the  fluid  turns  turbid,  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  or  alloy  contained  more  than  1  grm, 
of  silver.  In  that  case,  the  fluid  is  shaken  until  the  newly  formed 
chloride  has  subsided,  another  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  is  then  added,  and  the  same  operation  repeated,  until 
the  cubic  centimetre  last  added  leaves  the  fluid  clear.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  only  one  half  of  the  cubic  centimetre  added  before  the  last 
was  required,  and  1  '5  c.  c.  is  accordingly  subtracted  from  the  amount 
of  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  The  remaining  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  used  gives  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  silver 
which  the  analysed  sample  contains  over  and  above  1  grm. 

If  the  first  cubic  centimetre  added  of  the  dilute  standard  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  leaves  the  fluid  clear,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
standard  silver  solution  is  added,  to  throw  down  this  chloride  of  sodium; 
the  fluid  is  then  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  has  subsided, 
and  the  fluid  become  clear  again.  Another  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
standard  solution  of  silver  is  now  added  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same 
operation  repeated  until  the  cubic  centimetre  last  added  leaves  the  fluid 
clear.  From  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  standard  solution 
of  silver,  we  have  to  subtract  2*5,  viz.,  the  first  and  the  last  added,  and 
the  one  half  of  the  one  added  before  the  last  The  remaining  number 
gives  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  silver  which  the  analysed  sample 
contains  less  than  1  grm. 

For  alloys  containing  sulphur,  or  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
containing  some  tin,  Level  {**  Annal.  de  Cbim.  et  de  Phys.,*'  3  s^r.  44,  347  ; 
**  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,'*  66,  382),  employed  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(about  25  grammes) — ^to  effect  the  solution  of  the  assay  samples ;  the  sample 
is  boiled  with  the  acid  until  dissolved ;  the  fluid,  after  being  allowed  to 
cool  a  little,  is  treated  in  the  oi*dinary  way.  However,  as  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  fails  to  effect 
complete  solution  of  the  silver,  Mctse^zzini  ('*Chem.  OontralbL,"  1857, 
page  300)  recommends  first  to  digest  the  sample — which  may,  besides 
gold,  contain  also  minute  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony — with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  red  fumes  are 
evolved ;  then  to  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  boil  until  the  gold 

*  In  the  ease  of  coiiiB,  accordingly,  which  consist  of  9  parts  of  silver  and  1  of  copper, 
about  1*11 5  to  1' 120  grm.  For  this  purpose  the  coin  is  screwed  firmly  in  a  rice,  and  apiece 
•awn  out  of  it  in  a  manner  to  make  the  two  sides  form  radii  of  the  circle.  If  the  pieqs 
is  too  heavj  for  the  purpose^  the  excess  of  freight  is  filed  off. 
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This  method  gives  very  aocurato  results,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
ferable  to  all  others. 

4.  Determination  as  Oxide, 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the  metal 
may  be  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide.  For  this  purpone,  the  salt  is 
teated  in  a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  dipe 
under  water,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  a  «i8ometer,  by  means  of 
which  dry  air  is  transmitted  through  the  tube,  as  long  as  the  application 
of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt 
it  effected,  whilst  the  oxide  to  which  it  is  reduced  remains  una£fected* 
(Ifarignae,  in  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  "  Annual  Report,'*  1849,  page  594.) 

5.  Volnmetriad  Analysis  {Liebig's  method — ''Annalen  der  Chemi& 
und  Pharmacie,"  85,  307). 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  phosphate  of  soda 
precipitates  mercury  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate,  but  not  from  solutions 
of  the  chloride,  in  the  form  of  a  flooculent  white  pi*ecipltat«,  which 
«peedily  becomes  crystalline;  and  that  chloride  of  sodium,  therefore, 
readily  rediasolves  this  precipitate  (as  long  as  it  has  not  yet  acquired 
crystalline  consistence),  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  mercury  being 
formed.  Ccmsequently,  if  we  know  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
required  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  we  learn  from  this  also  the 
4|uantity  of  the  mercury ;  since  every  equivalent  of  chloride  of 
sodium  dissolves  an  equivsJent  of  oxide  of  mercury  (in  the  form  d 
phosphate). 

a,  Prtparaiion  of  the  SohUion  of  Chloride  of  Sodiunk 

The  decimal  equivalent  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (§11 5,  5)  may  be 

used.      Every  cubic  centimetre  of  this  containing  0*005846  grm.  of 

Na  CI,  corresponds  to  0010805  of  Hg  0. 

6.  Preparation  6fih/e  SoltUion  of  Oxide  of  Mercury, 

According  to  Liebig,  this  solution — which  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly 
free  from  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  and  in  which  all  the 
mercury  must  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide— should  contain  no  more 
than  about  0*2  grra.  of  oxide  of  merciu*y  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  fluid. 
Accordingly,  if  a  preliminary  experiment  shows  it  to  have  a  higher  degree 
of  concentration,  dilution  to  the  proper  degi-ee  must  be  resorted  ta 
The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  no  other  metals  besides  mercury, 
nor  too  much  free  acid  :  the  addition  of  from  3  to  4  cubic  centimetres  of 
a  perfectly  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  10  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  solution,  must  remove  all  acid  reaction.  If  too  much 
acid  is  present,  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added  until  basic  salt  begins 
to  precipitate,  which  latter  is  then  redissolved  by  addition  of  one 
or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

c.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process, 

There  are  two  different  methods  recommended,  which  it  is  best 
to  apply  in  combination,  as  the  results  obtained  by  the  former  are 
somewhat  too  high,  those  by  the  latter  a  little  too  low. 

1.  Measure  off  into  a  beaker,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
of  oxide  of  mercury,  add  3  or  4  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  then  immediately,  before  the  pre- 
cipitate has  had  time  to  acquire  crystalline  consistence,  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  until  the  precipitate  is  just  redissolved ;  the  last 
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b,  Delermtnation, 

Lead  may  be  weiglied  as  oxide,  sulphate,  cKromate,  ettlphtde,  chloride^ 
or  as  oxide  of  lead-^Uctd;  it  may  be  determined  also  by  rolumetrical 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  OxiDB  OF  Lead. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble 
in  that  meustruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

6.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  oxide  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  in- 
organic acids. 

/3.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 
'a.  By  Precipitation. 

Those  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead  of  which  the  acid  cannot  be  re- 
tnoved  from  solution  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  By  Evaporation, 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  oxide  of  lead  with 
volatile  acids. 
/3.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

3.  Chboicate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 

4.  Chloride  of  Lead. 
Chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead. 

5.  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 
Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

6.  Sulphide  of  Lead., 

All  salts  of  lead  in  solution.     This  method  serves  to  separate 

lead  from  other  substances. 

The  application  of  these  seven^  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compouuds  specially  enumerated  under  their 
respective  heads ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  compounds  enuiQerated  sub  1, 
may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  and  all  those  enumeiated 
sub  1, 2,  and  5,  as  sulphide  of  lead,  <&c.  <ko.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
lead  are  most  conveniently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner  described  §  1 15,  4  (reduction  of  cliloride  of 
silver),  if  not  deemed  preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  de- 
compose them  by  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  reductioa 
method  is  resprted  to,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since 
this  might  cause  some  chloride  of  lead  to  volatilise. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  simple 
oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  dissolved  and  analysed.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple  mode 
of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohoL  For  the  methods  of  analysing 
sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  J  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
treating  of  the  corresponding  acids^  in  the  second  part,  of  this  section. 
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sabstance,  and  thus  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non-volatile 
organic  acids. 

e.  By  PrecipiUUton  as  Sulphide  of  Copper^ 
AH  oompoundfl  of  copper  without  exception* 

d.  By  Ignilion, 
Salts  of  copper  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids^  or  with  such  oxygen 
acids  as  are  readily  decomposed  at  a  h^h  temperature  (carbonate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  copper), 

2.  Metallic  Ooppsb. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  solutions  free  from  metals  precipitable  by  zinc, 

3.   SULPHO-SUBCTAKIDE  OF  COPFSB,  resp.   SuBSULPHlDE  OF  COPPKB. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  metals  precipitable  by 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  are  present. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  effecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
copper,  I  prefer  in  all  cases  where  the  choice  is  left  fr'ee  and  where  pre* 
cipitation  cannot  be  avoided,  method  2,  as  the  process  is  moil^  rapidly 
performed  than  is  the  case  with  method  1,  while  the  results  are,  at  leasts 
equally  accurate.  Method  3  finds  application  chiefly  in  separations  of 
copper  from  other  metals.  The  volu metrical  methods  are  especially 
adapted  for  technical  purposes,  but  they  are  inferior  to  method  2  in 
simplicity  aud  accuracy.  For  technical  purposes,  there  are,  besides  the 
volumetrical,  also  several  colorimetrical  methods,  proposed  by  ffeine, 
Von  Hubert,  Jacqudain,  A.  Midler ,  and  others,  which  are,  all  of  them, 
baaed  upon  the  comparison  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper, 
of  any  indefinite  standard,  with  others  of  a  known  standard.  See  At 
MvUer^B  '*  Complementarcolorimeter'*  Chemnitz,  1854  ;  and  Bode/nann*8 
'^Probirkunt,"  von  Kerl,  page  222. 

Ij&wXu  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  is  baaed  upon  the 
diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  when  digested  in  a 
clo6e>stoppered  flask  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  and  water  boiled 
friee  from  air,  the  decolorization  of  the  fluid  marking  the  completion  of 
the  reaction,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  apt  to  give  fake  residts 
{FhiUip\  *'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,'*  81,  208).  The  ktter  remark 
applies  also  to  the  indirect  method  proposed  by  Bunge,  which  consists  in 
boiling  the  solution  of  copper,  fr^ee  from  nitric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  in  presence  of  some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  a 
weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of  the  fluid,  deter- 
mining the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  copper, 

1.  DelemUnaiion  cu  Oxide  of  Copper^ 
CL  By  direct  FrecipikUion  cu  Oxide* 

a.  From  Neviral  or  Acid  Solutions, 

Heat  the  rather  dilute  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to 
incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  or 
potassa  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture 
a  few  minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling. 

After  allowing  some  time  for  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  filter 
off  the  fluid,  treat  the  precipitate  with  water,  heat  to  boiling,  let  the 
precipitate  somewhat  subside,  and  repeat  the  operation  just  described 
once  or  twice.  Collect  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  finally  on  the 
filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum 
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For  tlie  properties  of  the  preoipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a  gives 
very  aconrate  results ;  those  obtained  by  /3  are  nearly  equally  accurate, 
provided  the  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  used,  and  the  washing 
water  properly  acidulated  with  that  add  Neglect  of  the  former 
condition  will,  in  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitric 
acid,  d^a,  cause  a  portion  of  the  lead  to  remain  in  solution  ;  neglect  of 
the  latter  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  perceptible  traces  of  the  precipi* 
tate  in  the  washing  water* 

b.  By  Evaporation, 

Put  the  weighed  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  ezoess, 
and  evaporate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  at  last  high  over  the  lamp,  until  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  or* 
ganic  substances,  the  evaporation  may  be  effected  in  a  platinum  dish ; 
but  if  organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable. 
With  due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

/3.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by 
treating  them,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible,  until 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting  the  resi- 
due. Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened 
once  more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  method 
gives  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  however,  usually  incurred,  the 
escaping  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas  being  liable  to  carry  away 
traces  of  the  salt. 

3.  DtUrmvnalion  €U  Chramate  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  neutral  chromate  of 
potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  has  been  present,  add  acetate  of 
soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free  nitric  acid  by  free  acetic 
acid;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pass  the 
fluid  through  a  weighed  ^Iter  dried  at  212"  F.  ;  wash  the  precipitate 
with  water,  diy  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  93.     The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  DetemUncUion  cu  Chloride  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  concentrate  in 
the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with 
ether,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  off  the  fluid,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol  mixed  with  ether,  dry,  and  expose  to  a  gentle 
heat ;  were  you  to  heat  it  to  redness,  some  of  the  chloride  of  lead  would 
volatilize.  In  other  respects  the  operation  is  conducted  as  directed  in  1, 
a,  a.  This  method  is  had  recourse  to  in  certain  separations  of  lead  from 
other  substancea 

5.  Determinaiion  as  Oxide  of  Lead -^  Lead, 

Heat  from  one  to  two  grms.  of  the  organic  compound  of  lead  in  a 
small  weighed  porcelain  dish  veiy  gently,  taking  care  to  make  the  heat 
act  first  upon  the  rim  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  ensuing  decomposition 
may  begin  on  one  side,  and  proceed  slowly.  When  the  whole  mass  is 
perfectly  decomposed,  increase  the  heat  a  little,  and  continue  «iutil  no 
more  glowing  particles  are  perceptible,  and  the  residue  forms  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  globules  of  metallic  lead,  perfeMy  free  from  car-* 
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c  By  Predpiiaitan  as  Stdphtde  of  Copper. 

Precipitate  the  solution — ^which  maj  be  alkaline,  neutral,  or  slightly 
acid,  but  should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to 
the  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  copper  present,  either  with  strong 
solphuvetted  hydrogen  water,  or  by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  into  it  When  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  and  you  haT« 
made  sure  that  the  supernatant  fluid  is  no  longer  colored  or  precipi- 
tated by  strong  nUphureUed  hydrogen  io<Uer,  filter  off  quickly,  wash 
the  precipitate  without  intermission  with  water  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition;. 
transfer  the  dried  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  incinerate  the  filter  in  a 
small  porcelain  dish,  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate,  treat  with  mode- 
rately dilute  nitric  acid,  add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently 
until  the  separated  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color ;  dilute  now 
wiUi  water,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  cl 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  copper,  as  sulphide,  with  hydrosulphurio 
add,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  it  may  also  be  precipitated  with  hypoeul- 
fhiie  of  soda.  To  this  end,  the  solution  of  copper,  whish,  if  necessary, 
most,  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  add,  be  freed  as  &r  as  practicable  from 
hydrochloric  add  and  nitric  acid,  is  sufficiently  diluted,  heated  to  boilings 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  long  as  a  black 
predpitate  forma  As  soon  as  this  black  predpitate  has  subsided, 
leaving  only  suspended  sulphur  in  the  supernatant  fluid,  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  copper  is  complete.  The  precipitate  is  subsulphide  of 
copper  (Cu,  S) ;  it  may  easily  be  washed  without  risk  of  oxidation 
(^ajdot,  "Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  61,  105).  It  is  finally  converted 
into  oxide  as  directed  in  1,  cb. 

Instead  of  converting  the  sulphide  or  subsulphide  of  copper  into 
oxide,  it  may  also  be  collected  in  a  small  boat,  and  ignited  in  a  tube, 
through  which  a  cmrent  of  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted.  By  this  pro- 
cess pure  subsulphide  of  copper  is  produced  {Berzeliua;  Brunner). 

d,  By  Igniiian, 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crudble,  and  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed. 

As  nitrate  of  copper  spurts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  put  it  into  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place 
the  latter  in  a  large  one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the 
results  are  very  accurate.  Copper  salts  with  organic  acid  also  may 
be  converted  into  oxide  by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue 
first  obtained,  which  contaios  suboxide,  is  completely  oxidized,  by  re- 
peated moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition.  However,  a  trifling 
loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  in  this  process,  from  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  spurting. 

2.  Determination  ae  Metallic  Copper. 

The  method  of  predpitating  copper  with  iron  or  zinc,  and  weighing 
it  in  the  metallic  state,  was  proposed  as  far  back  as  1822,  in  Pfaff^a* 

*  I  mention  ihu  fact  m  I  think  it  would  be  most  aojiut  to  Pfaffio  attribute  to  Kerl 
tlie  method  of  precipitating  copper  with  iron,  and  to  Mohr  that  of  precipitating  it  with 
cine.  1  feel  called  upon  to  make  this  remark  in  reference  to  Fr,  Mohr^a  paper  on  the 
•object,  in  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharmacie,*'  96,  215,  9xAB<tdemaniCa  *'  ProbirkuDst,*' 
Ton  Kefif  page  220. 

n.  p  ' 
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transferred  to  a  small  porcelain  dish,  the  last  particles  being  care&Uy 
rinsed  into  the  latter ;  a  few  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  now 
added,  the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated,  and  the  residue  finally 
.  ignited.  The  results  are  accurate.  The  use  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid 
is  indispensable,  the  application  of  an  acid  of  a  lower  degree  of  oonoen*^ 
tration  involving  always  a^sepai-ation  of  sulphur,  which  oxidizes  in  thd 
Subsequont  process  only  with  extreme^lowness. 

7.  Determination  o/Leoif  by  Volumetrical  Ancdysts, 

Although  there  is  no  Ihrik  of  proposed  methods  of  effecting  the  quan-r 
titative  eHtimation  of  lead  in  the  volumetrical  way,  not  one  of  the  processes 
recommended  can  be  said  to  be  really  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  applicable 
in  all,  or,  at  least,  in  most  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and 
accurate.  As  the  giuvimetricaJ  method  of  estimating  lead  is,  therefore, 
sure  to  be  preferred  for  'the  present,  to  the  volumetrioal  processes,  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  latter  will  suffice  here. 

<jt.  The  lead  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lead,  as  directed  in  1,  a,/3; 
the  well  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  solution  detefrmined  by  permanganate 
of  potassa  (§  137)  Hempel,  This  method  may  be  modified  as  follows: 
add  to  the  solution  of  lead,  in  a  measuring  fiask  of  300  cubb  cent, 
capacity,  a  measured  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  slight  excess,  then  am* 
monia  to  slight  predominance,  fill  the  fiask  up  to  the  mark,  shaken 
let  deposit,  take  out  100  cub.  cent,  of  the  clear  fluid,  determine  the 
oxalic  acid  in  it  by  pei:mauganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  multiply  the 
quantity  found  by  3,  deduct  the  product  from  the  amount  of  oxalie 
acid  contained  in  the  solution  first  added,  and  reckon  for  every  equiva^ 
lent  of  oxalic  acid,  1  equivalent  of  lead  (Fr,  Mokr,  ^  Lehrbuch  der 
iHtrirmethode,  page  198).  This  method  gives  accurate  results,  but 
requires  very  great  care. 

b.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  chromate  of  lead  produced  by  precipitation; 
and  thoroughly  washed,  is  determined  volumetrically,  and  1  equivalent 
of  lead  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  foufnd.  For  this  purpose, 
chromate  of  lead  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  measured 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength. 
Sesquichloride  of  iron,  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  and  chloride  of 
lead  are  formed.  The  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  is  determined  in 
Ithe  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
peroxidized  calculated  from  this.  Every  3  equivalents  of  peroxidized 
iron  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  lead  {H,  Schtoarz,  "Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm."  84,  92).  The  results  are  pretty  accurate,  but  the 
process  is  rather  complicated. 

c.  The  methods  proposed  by  Flares  Domonte  (precipitation  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  lead,  with  a  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium)^ 
and  by  Marguerite  (precipitation  of  lead  as  biuoxide,  from  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  by  a  star^iard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa),  are 
inconvenient  and  inaccurate. 

§  117. 

3.  Suboxide  op  Mercury. 
^    cb.  Solution, 

.    Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but   without   application   of  heat    if 
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ooDversion  of  any^  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
all  that  is  required,  is  to  dissolye  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
warm  the  substance  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  heat  until 
a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all  the  mercury 
as  oxide  and  chloride. 

6.  l}etermin(Ui<m. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide,  or  its 
compounds,  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  where  it  becomes  accordingly 
necessary  to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  in 
determined  as  directed  (§  118).  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been 
obtained,  quite  free  from  oxide,  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
suboxide  may  be  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury, 
and  effected  either  gravimetrically  or  voluinetrically.  The  process  of 
determining  mercury,  described  §  118,  1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied 
equally  well  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  <u  Subchloride  of  Mercury, 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  212^F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  84.     Besults  very  accurate. 

2.  Volwnetrical  Method, 

Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decimal  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (§  115,  5,  d),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is 
accordingly  present  in  excels;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care, 
however,  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  chromate  of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  impart 
a  light  yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine  by  means  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (§  141),  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution, 
consequently  the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in  excess;  this  shows, 
of  course,  also  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  effecting  the 
precipitation.  One  equivalent  of  Hg^O  is  reckoned  for  every  equiva* 
lent  of  Na  CI,  consequently  for  every  cub.  cent  of  the  decimal  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  0*02081  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in  solution. 
As  filtering  and  washing  form  indispensable  parts  of  the  process,  "dus 
method  affords  no  great  advantage  over  the  gravimetrical ;  however, 
the  results  are  accurate  {Fr.  Mohr,  '^Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,*' 
2,  62).  The  two  methods,  1  and  2,  may  also  be  advantageously  com- 
Inoed. 

§  118. 

4.  Oxide  of  Meboubt. 
a.  Solution. 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
in  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  added  until  complete  solution  ensues.  When  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  chloride  of  mercur^r 
scapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  circumstance  iliust  not  be 
kttt.sight  of  in  effecting  the  solution  of  compounds  of  mercury.     It  is 
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flask,  wash  the  remains  of  the  first  filter  thorpughly  with  hot  water ;  let 
the  fluid  cool  down  to  about  77°  F.,  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron  fbrmed,  as  directed  §  1 1 2,2.  Every  28  parts  of  iron 
found  in  the  state  of  protoxide  of  protochloride  correspond  to  31-68 
parts  of  copper.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  Direct  experiments  gave 
994  and  100*2,  instead  of  100. 

Fr.  Mohr  (*<  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,**  page  202)  dissolves  the 
suboxide  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adds  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  dilutes,  and  determines  the  strength  of  the 
solution  of  subchloride  of  copper,  without  removing  the  filter.  He 
obtain^  98*57  and  98*68  instead  of  100.  The  experiments  made  in 
my  own  laboratory,  in  the  same  way,  gave  98*08  and  9903,  instead  of 
100.  The  reason  why  this  method  is  so  apt  to  give  inaccurate  results 
is,  that  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper  attracts 
oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  with  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  iron.  I  cannot  regard,  therefore^  Mohr^s  modification  in  the 
light  of  an  improvement  of  Schwarz^s  method. 

6.  Fleitmann*s  method  (*' Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  98,  141). 

If  you  have  an  acid  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the 
copper  with  zinc,  exactly  as  directed  in  2,  digest  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  zinc  is  completely  dissolved,  removing  any  iron  which  the 
solution  may  have  contained,  by  thorough  washing  of  the  copper,  and  add 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  copper 
dissolves  speedily,  giving  two  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Dilute, 
and  determine  with  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  56  of  iron, 
which  are  present  as  protoxide,  correspond  to  31*68  of  copper.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  this  method  of  determining  copper  will  be  found  more 
convenient  than  method  2  only  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  to  make 
a  whole  series  of  analyses.  The  results,  obtained  in  an  indirect  way, 
can  never  attain  the  accuracy  which  the  direct  weighing  of  copper 
affords ;  still  the  difference  generally  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  or  metals  reducible  by  zinc  (e.  g., 
teroxide  of  bismuth,  oxide  of  lead),  the  precipitation  is  effected  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper — which  must  be  filtered,  if  necessary — ^by 
warming  it  moderately  with  fine  zinc  raspings  or  filings,  until  the  blue 
color  of  the  fluid  has  disappeared,  and  the  copper  is  completely  preci- 
pitated. The  precipitated  copper  is  first  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water,  then  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of 
zinc,  after  this  washed  again  with  water,  and  treated  finally  as  directed 
above. 

c.  De  Ham's  method  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  91,  237). 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  laboratory, 
as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is  based  upon  the 
fiu^t  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  copper  and  free  iodine  are  formed, 
the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium : 
2  (CuO,  S  0.)  4-  2  K  I  =  Cu,  I  +  2  K  0,  S  0,  +  I.  Now,  by  estimating 
the  iodine  by  BunaerCs  method  (§  145),  we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper. 
The  following  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  proceeding.  Dissolve  the 
compound  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a  neutral  solution  ;  a 
moderate  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  however,  does  not  injuriously 
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affect  the  process.  Dilate  the  solution,  in  a  measuring  flask,  to  a  definite 
▼olame ;  100  cubic  centimetres  should  contain  from  1  to  2  grammes 
of  oxide  of  copper.  Introduce  now  about  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
Bunsen^g  iodide  of  potassium  solution  into  a  large  beaker,  add  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  copper  solution,  mix,  add,  without  loss  of 
time,  sulphurous  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  §  145.  The  cop-^ 
per  solution  must  contain  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  other  bodies 
which  decompose  iodide  of  potassium,  nor  free  nitric  acid,  or  free  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  no  time  must  be  lost  in  adding  the  sulphurous  acid,  as 
this  would  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  With  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  rules,  the  results  are  accurate.  De  ffaen  obtained,  for 
instance,  0'3567  instead  of  0*3566  of  sulphate  of  copper,  99*98  and 
lOO'l  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper.  Further  experiments  (No.  73) 
have  convinced  me,  however,  that,  though  the  results  attainable  by  this 
method  are  satisfisictory,  they  are  not  always  quite  so  accurate  as  would 
be  supposed  from  the  above  figures  given  by  De  Haen,  Acting  upon 
Fr,  Mohf^s  suggestion,  I  tried  to  coanteract  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  presence  of  nitric  add,  by  adding  to  the  solution  containing  nitric 
acid  first  ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  slight  predo- 
minance ;  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some  hydrochloric 
acid,  will,  even  after  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

d,  Carl  Mohf's  method  {Fr,  Mohr'a  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode  2, 91). 
The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :  If  solution  of  cyanide  of 

potassium  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  amnioniacal  solution  of  copper,  the 
azure  blue  color  disappears  gradually,  and  the  fluid  at  last  becomes 
colorlesa,  or,  rather,  faint  yellowish.  Cu,  Cjj  N  H^  Cy  and  K  O  are 
formed ;  the  one-half  of  cyanogen,  which  is  eliminated  in  the  process, 
produces  by  its  action  upon  the  free  ammonia,  urea,  oxalate  of  urea, 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  formate  of  ammonia  {Liefng,  *' Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u.  Fharm.,"  95,  118).  The  decomposition  is  not  uniform  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  and  concen- 
tration of  the  ammonia  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  it.  £xpe- 
rimente  of  my  own  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  remark  of 
Liebig^  and  have  shown,  moreover,  that  presence  of  neutral  salts  of  am- 
monia alters  the  results  (see  experiment  No.  74).  The  method,  though 
unquestionably  very  convenient,  is,  therefore,  unfortunately,  susceptible 
of  but  limited  application,  and  its  results  can  be  relied  upon  in 
few  cases  only.  The  standard  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
intended  to  eflect  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  copper  in  the  com- 
pound under  examination  is  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
copper  of  known  strength.  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  porcelain  dish  ; 
the  completion  of  the  reaction  is  sufficiently  marked  and  distinct.  Other 
metals  of  which  the  oxides  dissolve  in  ammonia,  e.  g.y  zinc,  must  not  be 
present ;  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  are  without  influence. 

e.  Besides  the  foregoing  volumetrical  methods,  several  others  have 
been  proposed.  However,  as  they  are  still  less  reliable,  I  dismiss  them 
here  with  a  mere  passing  allusion. 

cu  Fdouz^s  method  (see  second  English  edition,  page  199).  It  is 
difficult  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  reaction  ;  the  results  are  there* 
fore  apt  to  differ  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent. 

fi.  Another  method  by  Carl  Mohr  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u,  Fbarm,/'  93» 
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97).  ttedaction  df  the  sliglitly  acid  solution  of  copper  by  iron,  and 
estimation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  formed  gives  unreliable  results ; 
often  12  per  oent.  and  more  too  high. 

y.  Lte^ing's  method  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  61,  376).  Preeipita- 
tion  with  oxalate  of  potassa. 

§  120. 

6.   TeROXIDE  of  BlSXTTTH. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  metal, 
are  dissolved  best  in  more  or  less  dilute  nitric  acid. 

h.  Determination, 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide  or  as  chramctte  of  teroxide. 
The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  converted  into  teroxide,  either  by  ignition, 
or  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate  o/ teroxide  qf  bismuth^  preceded  in 
some  cases  by  precipitation  as  tersulphide. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teroxide  of  BisxtrTH. 

a*  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate        b.  By  Ignition, 
qf  Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  eu  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily 

All  compounds  of  bismuth  which  volatile  oxygen  acids, 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no        /3.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  organic 

other  acid  remaining  in  the  solu-  acids, 
tion. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Terstdphide  of  Bismuth, 
All  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Chbomatb  of  Teroxide  of  BiaivTH. 

All  compounds  named  in  1,  a, 

I.  Determinatian  of  Bismuth  as  Teroxide, 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth, 
Mix  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  very  slight 
excess,  and  heat  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  pre- 
oipitate,  and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  §  116  (ignition  of  carbonate 
of  lead)  ;  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into 
the  pure  teroxide  of  bismuth.  Should  the  solution  be  too  concentrated, 
dilute  with  water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ; 
whether  the  dilution  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  86. 

The  method  gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  teroxide  <yf  bismuth  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  the  teroxide  would  contain,  in 
the  former  case,  an  admixture  of  basic  sulphate,  in  the  latter,  of  basic  ter- 
chloride  of  bismuth.  Were  you  to  filter  off  the  precipitate,  without 
previous  application  of  heat,  part  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  remain 
in  solution,  which  would,  of  course,  considerably  reduce  the  resulting 
numbers  (experiment  No.  75). 
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6.  By  IgnUion, 

a.  CompoiuKls  like  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  biBmnth  are 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  cmcibla  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

^  /I  Compounds  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids  are  treated 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§  1 19,  1>  c/.). 

e.  By  PrecipitaUan  eta  Teraulphide  of  BimntUk, 
Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  add  (to 
preyent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sulphu* 
retted  hydrogen  water  or  gas  ;  aUow  the  precipitate  to  subiadey  and  test 
a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  nUpfiuretted  hydrogen  tcater;  if 
it  remains  clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  precipi- 
tated, filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the 
free  acid  is  uentralized,  and  then  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess. 

The  tersulphide  of  bismuth  may  be  weighed  in  that  form,  if  the 
operator  is  convinced  l^at  no  free  sulphur  has  been  thrown  down  in  con- 
junction with  it.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  bismuth  we  have 
mostly  to  deal  with  very  acid  solutions,  and  which  contain  nitric  acid, 
there  is  generally  reason  to  apprehend  a  partial  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  attended  with  8epaniti<m  of  free  sulphur,  on 
which  account  it  is  always  safest  to  convert  the  tersulphide  into  ter- 
oxide. To  this  end  the  filter,  with  the  washed  and  still  moist  precipi- 
tate on  it,  is  put  into  a  beaker,  and  heated  wi^  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid  untU  complete  decomposition  is  effected  ;  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and 
filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  the  acidulated  water ;  the  filtrate 
IS  then  finally  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  DeiemUnaiion  of  Bi$fnuith  (m  ChromaU  of  T&rooside  {J.  L(hi>e*s 
method,  "  Joum.  £  prakt.  Ohem.,*'  67,  464). 

Pour  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which- must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of  nitric 
add  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure  bi- 
chromate of  potassa^  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring,  and  take  care  to 
leave  the  alkaline  chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Binse  the  vessel  which 
contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid,  and 
add  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate 
formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and  dense  throughont ;  if  it  is  fiocculent, 
and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  chromate  of  potassa ;  in  which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of 
this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard  against  too  great  an  excess, 
and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents  the  proper  appearance.  Boil 
the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten  minutes,  with  stirring ;  then  wash 
tbe  predpitate,  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  decantation 
on  to  a  weighed  filtei^,  at  last  thoroughly  on  the  latter  with  boiling 
water,  dry  at  about  248^  F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  and  com- 
poaitiou  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86.*     Results  very  satisfiBkctoty. 

•  Pearson  ("  Phil.  Mag.,*'  xi.204)  gires  Bi  0„  Gr  0  ,  m  the  formula  of  the  preeipi- 
tat6»  and,  at  th$  tsme  time,  1  gna.  of  bismoth  in  1*491  of  chromate  of  teroxide,  which 
inTolTea  «  oontradtotion.  Both  statementa  are  erroneous.  Hia  Tolumetrical  eatimation 
ia  haaed  apoa  the  nUat^en  aaaumption  that  chromate  of  teroxide  of  biemuth  ia  iusoluble 
in  dilote  nitric  scid,  irhi]f(  it  is  qbIj  bo  in  prsaenoe  of  a  sufficient  exoeaa  of  chromate  of 
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§  121. 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  Solution, 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Determination, 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  in  that  of  aul^ 
phide  (§  87). 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  J5y  Precipitation.  h.  By  Ignition. 

The     compounds    of    cadmium        Salts  of  cadmium  with  readilj 
which  are  soluble  in  water ;   the     volatile  or  easily  decomposable  in- 
insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of    organic  oxygen  acids, 
which  is    removed  upon   solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  salts  of  cad- 
mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Cadmium. 
All  compounds  of  cadmium  without  exception. 

1.  DetermincUion  as  Oxide  o/ Cadmium, 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  reduce  it,  by  ignition,  to  the  state  of  pnre 
oxide.  For  the  details  of  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  1  refer  to  §  108  (Zinc).  For  the  properties  of  the  preci- 
pitate and  residue,  see  §  87. 

h.  By  Ignition, 
See  §  108,  c  (Zinc). 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Cadmiufn. 

Precipitate  the  solution,  if  neutral  or  acid,  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen water  or  gas — if  alkaline,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  87 .     The  results  are  accurate. 

Should  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  cadmium  contain  an  admixture  of 
free  sulphur,  it  must  be  converted  into  nitrate  or  chloride  of  cadmium, 
and  subsequently  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  cadmium,  in  the  manner 
directed,  §  108  (Zinc).  The  precipitation  of  sulphur  along  with  the  sul- 
phide of  cadmium  may  often  be  prevented,  by  adding  to  the  solution 
of  cadmium  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  redia- 
solved,  and  then  precipitating  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Group, 
§122. 

8.   Protoxide  of  Palladium. 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  its  quantitative  estimation.  This  may  be  done  in  several 
ways. 
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a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  almost  com- 
pletely with  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury; and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time.  A  yellowish- white 
precipitate  of  protooyanide  of  palladium  will  subside,  from  dilute 
flolu^ons,  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Wash  this  precipitate,* dry, 
and  ignite  ;  weigh  the  reduced  metal  obtained.  If  the  solution  contains 
nitrate  of  protoxide,  evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness  ; 
as  the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  kind  deflagrates  upon 
ignition  {Wolkuton), 

b.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  warm  until  no  more 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales 
(Dobereiner), 

a.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  and  either  convert  the 
basic  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  formed  into  pure  metal,  by 
ignition  over  the  blast  gas-lamp ,  or  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
precipitate  as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heaimetaUie  pcLlladiumhecomes  covered  with 
a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  recovers 
its  lustre;  thb  tarnishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre  is  not 
attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Palladium  requires 
the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more  easily  in 
nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boiling  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

SIXTH  OBOUP  OF  THE  BASES. 

TERozn>E  OF  Gold — Bikoxide  of  PLATiimM — Teroxite  of  Airri- 

MONT BiNOXIDE      OF     TiN — PrOTOXIDB      OF     TiN — AbSENIOUS     AND 

Absenic  Acids — (Moltbdic  Acid). 

§  123. 

1.  Teboxide  of  Gold. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are 
wanned  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  until 
complete  solution  is  effected ;  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested  with  strong 
chlorine  water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more  especially  in  cases 
where  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small,  and  mixed  up  with 
other  oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  undissolved. 

h.  Determination, 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  to  which  its  compounds 
are  reduced  by  direct  precipitation,  or  by  ignition,  preceded,  in  some 
cases,  by  precipitation  as  tersulphide  of  gold. 

We  may  convert  into 

Metallic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition.  &  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic 

All  compounds  of  gold  which  Gold, 

contain  no  fixed  acid.  All  compounds  of  gold  without 

exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inap- 
plicable. 
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e.  JBy  PrdeipUatum  a$  Tenulphide  of  Ovid. 

This  method  sexres  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other 
metals  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution. 
Determination  as  MetaUic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition, 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  or  platinum  cmcable,  very 

fmtlj  at  first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold, 
or  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

b.  By  Preeipitation  m  MetaUie  Gold* 

a.  The  eoiuHon  isjree/rom  Nitric  Acid, 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  tt  does  not^Uready 
contain  some  of  that  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  excess;  heat  gently  for  a  fern  hours  until 
the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter,  wash, 
dry,  and  ignite  (§  52).  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appropriate  Tessel  to 
efl^t  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the  heavy  fine  gold  powder 
is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former  than  out  of  the  latter.  Tho 
results  are  accurate. 

p.  The  solution  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid. 

Evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,, 
adding  ifrom  time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in; 
a.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a 
clear  fluid,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride 
of  gold  into  protochloride  and  metallic  gold ;  however,  this  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  aoid.  To  this  end, 
the  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from  nitric  acid,  in  the 
manner  directed  in  /3— is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
in  excess,  some  hydrochloric  acid  added  (if  that  acid  is  not  already 
present  in  the  free  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  is 
kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  placa  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have  separated  in 
small  yellow  scales  ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  gold, 
which  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  througb  the  dilute 
solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  ;  the  precipitate  formed  is 
speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  or  platinum  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate, 
see  §  88.     The  results  are  accurate. 

$  124. 

2.  BiKoxiDK  OF  Platikux. 

a.  &jlution. 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insolublo 
in  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid. 
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b,  DeterminaHon. 

Flatiiiaiii  is  invariabl j  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state,  to  wbicb 
Ito  oompoundB  are  reduced,  either  by  precipitation  as  InMcride  of 
pimtmum  and  Maride  qfammoniumf  ot  as  bichiaride  o/  platinum  and 
ehlmith  of  potaenum,  or  as  biadphide  o/plaHnum,  or  by  ignition,  or  by 
pneipitation  with  reduoing  agenta  All  oomponnds  of  platinum,  without 
exception,  may,  in  moet  cases,  be  reduced  to  the  metallio  state  by  either 
of  theee  methods.  Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pur- 
sued in  i^>edal  instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  drcumstanoes  of 
{^articular  cases.  The  reduction  of  compounds  of  platinum  to  the 
tnetallio  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods,  in 
all  eases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  preequlation  as  bisul^ 
phide  of  platinum  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  tlie  separation  of 
platiniim  from  other  metals. 

J^etemUmUion  aa  MetalUe  Ftaiinum* 

€k  By  Freoipkcltwn  as  Biehlortde  of  Piaimum  and  Ghlcride  of  Arnr- 


Mix  the  solution^  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess  of 
add  (that  i%  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly 
•alurated  ;  add  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with 
a  pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  Should  your  solution  of 
platinum  be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the 
addition  of  the  ammonia. 

Cover  the  vessel  now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  homrsy  after  which  filter  on  an  unweighed  filter,  wash  the  preciph- 
tate  thoroughly  with  spirit  of  wine  of  i^ut  80  per  cent.,  and  dry 
carefully. 

Introduce  the  dry  precipitate,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  into  a  weighed 
porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  put  on  the  lid,  and  apply  a  very  gentle 
heat  until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  escape  ;  now  remove 
the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely  (§  41),  and  incinerate  the  filter. 
Apply  finally  an  intense  heat  for  some  time,  and  then  weigh  the  residue. 
Kor  the  |nroperties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results 
are  satis&ctory,  though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
spirit  of  wine  (Experiment  No.  15) ;  and  as  the  fumes  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  evolved  during  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  ignition  are 
liable  to  cany  away  traces  of  the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride, 
if  the  application  of  heat  is  not  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
{detely  free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from  all 
traces  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  thrown  down  in  conjunction  with 
it^  without  dissolving,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
double  chloride.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  results  obtained  by 
weighing  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  that 
form  are  one  or  two  per  cent^too  high. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  CIdoride  ofPotcu- 
slum. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination,  in  a  beaker, 
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with  potassa,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there 
be  any)  is  neutralized ;  add  chloride  of  potassium  slightlj  in  exoess,  and 
finally  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  should  your  solution 
of  platinum  be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the 
addition  of  the  alcohol.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  filter.  Collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  wash 
with  spirit  of  wine  of  70  per  ceut,  dry  thoroughly  at  212*^  F.,  and 
weigL  Now  put  a  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  into  a  weighed  bulb- 
tube,  and  clean  the  ends  of  the  latter  with  the  beard  of  a  feather ;  then 
weigh  the  tube  again,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  which  it  contains.  Connect  the  tube 
now  with  an  appai'atus  evolving  dry  hydrogen  gas  (Fig.  63),  and  heat 
its  contents  to  redness,  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are 
evolved,  which  you  may  readily  ascertain  by  holding  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  Let  the  contents  of  the  bulb 
cool,  remove  the  tube  from  the  apparatus,  fill  it  with  water,  decant  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  cautiously,  wash  the  residuary  platinum 
carefully,  dry  the  tube  thoroughly,  by  heating  it  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  weigh.  Subtract  from  the  weight  found  the  original  weight  of 
the  empty  tube,  and  calculate  from  the  remainder  (the  weight  of  the 
residuary  platinum  in  the  tube)  the  amount  of  platinum  contained  in  the 
precipitate  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a,  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  arise  during 
the  process  of  ignition  than  is  the  case  in  method  a.  The  results  would 
be  less  accurate  were  the  ignition  effected  simply  in  a  crucible,  instead 
of  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  in  that  case  complete  decomposi- 
tion will  not  ensue,  at  all  events  not  if  the  amount  of  substance  acted 
upon  is  at  all  considerable.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium  in  that  form  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the 
chloride  of  potassium  thrown  down  along  with  it,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  double  chloride. 

c.  By  PrecipitcUion  as  BistUpkide  of  Platinum, 

Precipitate  the  warm  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas, 
according  to  its  greater  or  less  dilution,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient 
ebullition,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  (§  52).  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

d.  By  Iffnitum, 

Heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  very  gently  at  first, 
but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  platinunL  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

e.  By  Precipitation  vMh  reducing  Agents, 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum 
from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.     The  reduction  is  very  promptlj. 
effected  by  pure  zinc,   the   excess  of   which   is  removed   by  hydro- 
chlonc  acid,  somewhat   more  slowly,   and    only   with   application   of 
.heat^  by  alkaline  formates.     Nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercuiy  also  pre- 
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cipitates  the  whole  of  the  platinum  from  aolution  of  the  bichloride  ;  upon 
igniting  the  brown  precipitate  obtained,  fames  of  subchloride  of  mercury 
escape,  and  metallic  platinum  remains. 

§  125. 

3.  Teboxide  of  AirriMONT. 

a.  Solutum, 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compounds  of  that  metal  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  that  agent,  are  dissolved  in 
more  or  less  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dis- 
4olved  best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric 
add  solution  of  t^rchloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  partial  volatili- 
zation of  the  latter ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by 
evi^ration  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  highly 
dilute  as  to  necessitate  a  recoui'se  to  evaporation,  must  therefore  pre- 
viously be  supersaturated  with  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of 
teroxide  of  antimony  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  must 
previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
basic  salt  In  diluting  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  antimonic  acid, 
the  water  must  not  be  added  gradually  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  at 
once^  which  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

&  Determinatio'iu 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  teravUphide,  or  as  metallic  arUimany,  or 
as  arUitnoniaus  acid  (Sb  OJ  ;  or  it  is  estimated  by  volumetrical  analysis. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Tersulphide  of  Aktixont.  2.  Metallic  Antimony. 

All  compounds  of  antimony  with-  All  compounds  of  autimony  with- 
out exception.  out  exception. 

3.  Antimonioub  Acid. 

The  oxides  of  antimony,  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids. 

Method  1  is  most  frequently  employed,  3  is  resorted  to  only  on 
rare  occasions ;  2,  which  may  be  effected  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the 
humid  way,  is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to  except  in  technical  inves- 
tigations, and  to  effect  the  separation  of  antimony  from  other  bodiea 
The  volumetrical  method  is  only  admissible  in  cases  where  the  antimony 
is  in  solution  in  form  of  pure  teroxide,  and  can  accordingly  find  but 
limited  application. 

1.  PredpiUUion  as  Tersulphide  of  AntUnony, 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  pre- 
sent, then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  Intro- 
duce the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  double  perforated  cork, 
or  with  a  double  perforated  india-rubber  cap  ;  through  one  of  the  perfora- 
tions passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a  right  angle,  which  nearly  extends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through  the  other  perforation  passes  another 
tube,  bent  outside  twice  at  right  ans^les,  which  reaches  only  a  short  way 
into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water. 
Conduct  through  the  first  tube  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  it 
predominates  strongly  j  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and 
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conduct  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  Bolphnretted  hydrogen,  into  the 
fluid*  until  the  excees  of  the  latter  gaa  is  almost  completely  remored ; 
filter  now  without  intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  rapidly  and  thoroughly  with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  The  preci- 
pitate so  weighed  alwajrs  retains  some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain 
free  sulphur,  and  also---in  cases  where  the  antimony  solution,  besides 
teroxide  or  terchloride,  contains  antimonic  acid  or  pentaehloride  of 
antimony — pentasulphide  of  antimony  together  with  tersnlphida  A 
further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indispensable. 

To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     If 

a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  precis 
pitate  only  contains  Sb  S, ;  but  if 

b.  Sulphur  separates,  this  shows  that  either  a  higher  sulphide  or  an 
admixture  of  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  sufficiently  wide  glass  tube, 
about  2  decimetres  long  ;  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
through  the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes  black ; 
this  operation  serves  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  present  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  when 
cold,  weighed ;  from  the  amount  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous 
sulphide  of  antimony  contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained  by 
a  simple  calculation.  The  results  are  accurate.  Experiment  No.  76  gave 
99-77  instead  of  100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  212^  F., 
the  results  are  about  2*5  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment 
(No.  76).     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 

In  case  6,  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  a, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much 
more  intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is 
expelled.  This  removes  not  only  the  sulphur  combined  with  Sb  S.  to 
Sb  S,,  but  also  the  mechanically  admixed  sulphur ;  the  residue  consists 
of  pure  tersulphide  of  antimony  (Sb  SJ.  The  latter  may,  by  way  of 
control,  be  dissolved  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  again  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  precipitate  obtained 
by  this  process  is  sure  to  be  free  from  any  excess  of  sulphur,  and  to  con- 
sist simply  of  Sb  S^. 

The  method  described  in  §  148,  of  estimating  the  sulphur  in  the  pre-> 
cipitate  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  calculating  the  antimony  from  the  differ- 
ence, does  not  give  accurate  results,  since  the  precipitate,  besides  anti- 
mony and  sulphur,  contains  also  wster.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  this 
indirect  method  is  resorted  to,  this  water  must  first  be  expelled,  as 
directed  in  a. 

The  antimony  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  in  the  pro* 
cipitate  dried  at  212®  F.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  of  it  is  weighed 
in  a  bulb  tube,  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  a  very 
gentle  heat  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased,  until  no  more  sulphur 
retted  hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  hardly  possible^  however,  to  avoid  a 
slight  loss  of  antimony  in  this  process,  as  a  small  portion  of  that  bodj  is 
but  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  hydrogen  gaa» 
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3.  DdermiruUhn  as  ArUimanioua  Acid. 

Evaporate  the  compouod  under  examination  cautiously  with  nitric 
addy  and  ignite  the  residue,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The 
experiment  may  safely  be  made  in  a  platinum  crucible.  In  the  ease  of 
antimonic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  may  be  omitted.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  90,  where  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
reason  why  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain  whether  the  compound  pro>> 
duced  by  the  oxidation  ol  the  antimony  consists,  after  ignitdon,  really 
ofSbO^ 

3.   Vdume^rical  Analffiia, 

The  methods  proposed  to  effeet  the  yolumetrical  estimation  of  anti- 
mony are  based,  either, 

a.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  an  alkaline  solution 
into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  (Sb  (X  + 
2 1  +  2  Na  O  =  Sb  O,  H-  2  Na  I).  Fr.  Mohr, "  Lehrbach  der  Titrirmethode,'* 
supplement  to  part  L,  371. 

b.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  add 
solution  into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  {F.  Kesder,  **  Poggend.  Annal.,^ 
95.  204). 

c  Upon  the  conversion  of  antimony  into  antimonic  acid,  reduction 
of  the  latter  to  teroxide,  by  a  standard  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin, 
at  104^  F.,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  tin,  by  a 
standard  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  after  previous  addition  of  some 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paste  {A,  Streng,  **  Fogg. 
Annal.,*'  94,  493). 

Neither  the  second  nor  the  third  of  these  methods  is  calculated  to 
give  accurate  results.  With  respect  to  the  second,  I  have  to  remark 
that  it  ia  the  more  difficult  to  peroxidize  the  teroxide  of  antimony  in 
add  solution,  by  bichromate  of  potassa  or  by  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa,  the  mora  oonoentvated  and  add  the  solution,  different  quan- 
tities of  the  oxidizing  agents  being  needed  to  attain  the  required  point 
of  excess  in  sdutions  of  diffdrant  degrees  of  concentration  (comp.  experi- 
ment No.  77).  The  third  method  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  intended 
purpose,  as  estimations  made  with  protochloride  of  tin  and  bichromate 
of  potassa  are,  in  themselves,  not  over  reliable.  See  supplement  to 
{§112  and  113,  6. 

And  even  the  first  method  gives  accurate  results  only  under  oertaiu 
▼ery  definite  condidons  ;  for  teroxide  of  antimony  has  not  invariably 
the  same  tendency,  in  alkaline  solution,  to  change  to  antimonic  add ; 
but  this  tendency  is  greater  in  presence  of  a  latge  proportion  of  alkaline 
carbonate^  than  in  pre^noe  of  a  small  proportion,  and  becomes  constant 
only  in  presence  of  a  certain  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  To  obtain 
aecarate  nsults,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : 

Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  compound  under  examinatton,  containing 
about  0*1  grm.  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  in  about  10  cub.  centimet.  of 
tartaric  add  and  water,  and  add  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  suf- 
fident  quantity  to  make  the  fluid  about  neutral  Add  now  20  cub. 
centimet  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the  fluid 
will  remain  dear ;  add  some  starch  paste,  and  finally,  drop  by  drop, 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  until  the  fluid,  after  being  stirred, 
remains  just  blue,  or  bluish  red.     The  disi^qpearanoe  of  the  odor,  a  short 
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time  after,  most  not  indace  the  operator  to  add  any  more  solution  of 
iodine;  2  equiv.  of  the  iodine  used  correspond  to  1  eqaiv.  of  ter- 
oxide  of  antimony. 

The  results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory  (Experiment  Na  78).  I 
cannot  recommend  the  use  of  the  simple  carbonate  of  soda,  which  Fr, 
Mohr  employed  in  his  experiments,  as  that  salt  has  of  itself  the  pi*operty 
of  fixing  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodine,  which  varies,  moreover, 
with  the  respective  quantity  of  water  used  (£Ixper.  No.  79),  whilst  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  bicarbonate  (Exper.  No.  80).  Comp.  also  §  127, 
5,  1,  and  Exper.  No.  81. 

§  126. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Tin,  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  Solution, 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  ensure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of 
tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid.  The  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin^ 
and  compounds  of  the  binoxide  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder,  and  fusing  in  a  crucible  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  in 
excess.  Metallic  tin  is  dissolved  best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  it  is 
generally  determined,  however,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  without 
previous  solution.  Acid  solutions  of  tin,  which  contain  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  not  even  after 
addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  volatilization  of  bi- 
chloride of  tin  taking  place. 

5.  DelermiruUion, 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  bmoxide,  into  which  it  is  converted, 
either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  hydrated 
binoxide,  or  by  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

Although  a  great  many  volumetncal  methods  of  estimating  tin  have 
been  proposed,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  answers  the  requirements  of 
science.  Even  the  best  of  the  volumetrical  methods  in  use — viz.,  the 
conversion  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  into  bichloride,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  completion  of  the  reaction  being  marked 
by  the  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid,  upon  addition  of  starch  paste — gives 
somewhat  reliable  results,  only  if  the  quantity  of  tin  is  not  calculated 
after  the  formula,  Sn  CI  +  H  CI  -»- 1  =  Sn  CI,  + 1  H,  but  from  an  empirical 
formula  obtained  by  making  the  iodine  solution  act  first  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  a  known  quantity  of  tin  dissolved  to  protochloride,*  and  then 
upon  the  solution  in  which  the  amount  of  protochloride  present  is  to 
be  estimated.  The  quantity  of  iodine  solution  used  in  the  first  ex- 
periment is  to  the  kpown  quantity  of  tin,  as  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  consumed  in  the  second  experiment  is  to  the  unknown  quantity. 
Compare  Fr,  Mohr^s  experiments,  "Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,** 
page  308. 

•  To  procnre  a  solntion  of  protocliloride  of  tin  of  known  strength,  a  weighed  quajitity 
of  pnr«  tin  filings  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  platinnm  shreds, 
until  dissolved  ;  or  a  weighed  quantity  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  ammonimn 
(8b  CI  +  N  H^  CI  +  aq.)  is  boiled  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  aci4. 
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We  may  oonvert  into 

BnroxiBB  of  Tik. 

a.  By  the  a>geney  of  Nitric  Acid, 

Metfdlic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid, 
provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be  present 

5.  By  Fredpitatian  as  Hydraled  Binoxide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  containing  volatile  acids^  provided  no  non- vola- 
tile organic  substances  nor  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present. 

e.  By  PredpUaiion  as  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  without  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present 
in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  that  of  binoxida  The  method  6  requires 
the  tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  ;  for  the  methods  of  de- 
termining the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  presence  of  each  other,  I  refer 
to  Section  Y . 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Binoxide. 

a.  By  Trea/dng  ya^  Nilric  Acid, 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principallj  to  convert  the  metallic  tin  into 
binoxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a  capacious 
flask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid  (about  1*3  sp.  gr.)  gra- 
dually poured  over  it ;  the  flask  is  then  covered  with  a  watch  glass.  When 
tiie  first  tumultuous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a  gentle 
heat  is  applied  until  the  binoxide  formed  appears  of  a  pure  white  color, 
and  further  action  of  the  acid  ia  no  longer  perceptible.  Water  is  then 
added,  and  the  flnid  filtered  off;  the  binoxide  is  washed,  dried,  ignited^ 
and  weighed.  The  ignition  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible^ 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  53 ;  still  a  platinum  crucible  may 
also  be  used.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  substances 
may  be  converted  into  binoxide  by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  resi- 
due. If  salphuric  acid  be  present,  the  expulsion  of  that  acid  may  be 
promoted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  process,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as 
in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  (§  97).  For  the  properties  of  the 
residue,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate. 

5.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrate  of  Binoxide. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to 
be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  or  bichloride.  Therefore,  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  this  must  first  be  converted  into  binoxide,  before  the 
quantitative  estimation  can  be  proceeded  with.  For  this  purpose,  mix  the 
solution  with  chlorine  water,  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  it,  or  heat  gently 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into 
binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done,  add  ammonia  until  a 
permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid, 
drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ;  by  this 
means  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  will  be  avoided. 
Add  to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda  (or  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia), 
and  apply  heat^  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as 
hydrate  of- binoxide;  Decant  three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect 
the  precipitate  on  the  latter,  wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply, 
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before  proceeding  to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  tBe  clear  snpemalBant 
fluid  to  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  80<la,  when  the  formation  or  non- 
formation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the  question. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J,  LStberliUial,  who  has  alsd  Repeatedly 
.tested  its  merits  in  my  own  laboratory  {**  Joum.  fUr  prakt.  Chem.,"  56, 
366),  is  easy  and  convenient,  and  gives  yeiy  aocnrate  resnlts.     The  de^ 
composition  is  expressed  by  the  equation  8n  Cl^  +  4  Na  O,  S  Og + 4  H  O  = 
finO,,  2HO  +  2  NaCl  +  2(NaO,  HO,  2  SO.). 

c  By  FrecipiUUion,a8  FrOtosulpMde  or  Bitul^dtidB  ^  Tin. 

Precipitate  jthe  dilute  neutral  or  acid  solution  ^th  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gaa  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the,  solution  jn  the 
form  of  prptoxide,  apd  the  precipitate  consists  aoeordingly  of  the  brown 
protosulphide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  sulpht^retted  hydros 
gen,  standing  |br  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  placp,  and  then 
.Alter  J  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  oontain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of 
tin,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  yellow  bisulphide, 
put  the  fluid,  loosely  cover^  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  has  nearly  ^ne  o&,  and  then  filter.  Piii  the  fi^ter^ 
with  the  not  yet  quite  dry  precipitate  on  it,  into  A  porcelain  crudbley 
and  apply  a  retj  gentle  heat,  with  free  liootes  of  air,  tldtil  thtt  odor  ot 
sulphurous  add  is  no  longer  perceptibla  Increase  the  heat  not^ 
gradually  to  a  high  dbgree  of  intensity,  And  treat  the  residui^  reputedly 
with  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (see  a),  in  order  to  insure  the  cbm|ill»te 
expulsion  of  the  snlpfauric  acid  which  tiucf  be  present  Were  yon  tb 
apply  a  rery  intense  heat  firom  the  beginning,  mmes  of  bisulphide  df 
tin  would  esoiipe,  i^hich  would  be  converted  into  binoxide  {H.  EM).  Ibt 
the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  iiee  $  91.    The  results  sre  aeiiUrAteL 

{127; 

6.  ABSBHiom  AdD,  and  7.  AfiSKNid  Aon. 

a.  Soliaiai/i. 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  solnble 
in  water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Some  native  arsenates  of  metallic  oxides  require  fluxing  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  solution.  Metallic 
arsenic  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid; 
those  metialHo  arsenides  which  are  insoluble  in  this  menstruum  are  fused 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa^  by  wluch  means  they  are 
converted  into  soluble  arsenates  of  the  alk^dies  and  insoluble  metallio 
oxides.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic  which  have  been  efifected 
by  heating  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine  in  excess,  contain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannQt 
be  concentrated  by  boiling,  since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  escape  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however,  is  much  less  likely  to  take 
place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid ;  it  is  advisable  in  fdl  cases 
where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  arsenic  is  to  be  con- 
centrated, to  rendw  tbe  same  previously  alkaline. 

b.  J)et0rmnitH&^ 

Arsenic  is  weighed  a$  onmatB  of  Md,  or  aa  arsenate  of  magnefia 
and  ammonia,  or  as  arsmiate  qf  BMquioxide  ofiiron^  or  as  i^i'suljMde  of 
amenic ;  it  may  be  estimated  Also  in  an  tstJtrscC  way,  and  by  iv^ 
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HiVe  may  convert  ibte 

1.   Ab8ENAT£  op  tiEAD. 

AnenioBS  and  ars^o  acids  in  aqaeous  or  nitric  acid  solution. 
(Acids  or  salt-radicals  forming  fixed  salto  with  oodde  of  lead  or  metallic 
leady  must  not  be  present.) 

2.  Ab8e»ate  0F  MA^m^teia  kirn  AmoNU. 

a.  ISy  Avrtet  PtedpUation. 

Atonic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  'from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  bjr 
magnesia  or  ammonia. 

h  Preceded  by  FrecipUcUion  ae  ArseniO'Molybdate  0/ Amirionia. 
Arsenic  acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  joresent^'nor  aoj 
substance  by  which  molybdic  acid  is  decomposed. 

3.   ABSSrATB  Olr  SiSQUIOiXIDE  OT  IbOV. 

Arsenic  acid  in  solutions  vf^  from  such  substances  precipitable  by 
sesqui^loride  of  iron  with  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baryta. 

4.  I'ebsulphidb  of  AnsElfia 

An  compounds  oi  arsenic  without  exception. 

The  Toluim^trical  methods  are  TCiy  piractical  and  conyenient,  in  all 
caacB  where  the  arsdiaic  is  .present  as  antenious  acid  or  as  an  alkaline 
arsenate ;  they  have  now  ahnoat  entirely  4superseded  the  iDdirect  gravi- 
metrical  methods  formerly  employed  to  effect  the  quatitative  estimation 
of  arsenious  aoid. 

1.  JDeterrnina^i<mcteAii'9e9Meo/Lead^ 

a,  Araeane  Aeid  m  Agueoue  SohUian. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
'  dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  lead  added 
(about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present); 
the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated 
to  gentle  redness,  and  maintained  some  time  at  this  temperature.  The 
residue  is  arsenate  of  lead  +  oxide  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
is  now  readily  found  by  subtracting  from  ^the  weight  of  the  residue  that 
of  the  oxide -of  lead  added. 

For  the  properties  of  arsenate  of  lead,  see  { 92.  The  results  are 
perfectly  accurate,  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  ^g^ntle 
redaesB. 

h,  Arsenioua  Add  in  SchMoH, 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  oxide  tif 
lead  in  'excess,  -ervapotate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue  meet 
«autioiiBly  in  a  eoter^<^cyrucibIe,  until  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  is 
'deocmiposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of  arsenic  acid  +  oxide  of 
lead.  This  'ihetiiod  irequires  considerable  care  tQ  goArd  a^|ainBt  low  by 
^eerepitation  upon  ignition- of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  ^iiimaHM  as  Arsenate  qf  M(ifp^$$i(^  And  Awi^ 
a,  Sy  Direct  Frecipitationn 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol  presupposes  that 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  arsenic 
acidL  WhA^  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  ia  gently  heated,  in  a 
eapttcidtiB  flftsk^  wiib  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ch  loratft  cf  potassa  added'  in 
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small  portions,  until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  ib  nearly 
gone  off. 

The  araenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
must  not  produce  turbidity,  eyen  after  standing  some  time ;  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then  added,  containing  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  fluid  being  rendered  turbid  by 
ammonia.  (The  bestVay  is  to  keep  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  ready  prepared  in  the 
laboratory — see  §  62,  7.)  The  fluid,  which  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is 
allowed  to  stand  12  hours  in  the  cold,  and  then  filtered  through  a 
weighed  filter;  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  dried  at  212''  F.,  and 
weighed.  It  has  the  formula  As  O^,  2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O  +  aq.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.  This  method  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  {**  Journal  £  prakt.  Chem.,**  56,  32), 

6.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  cu  Araenio-molybdcUe  of  Ammonia. 

Add  to  a  solution  of  moljbdate  of  ammonia  nitric  acid  until  the  pre- 
cipitate which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  Mix  the  solution  so  pre- 
pared with  the  acid  solution  under  examination,  which  must  be  free 
from  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  with  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  6,  /}.  Treat  the  arsenate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
the  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  by  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  in  a.     Results  satisfactory. 

3.  JSstimcUion  as  Arsenate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
{Berthier  and  V.  KchdJUs  method). 

a.  The  Solution  contains  no  other  Jtxed  Bases  besides  Alkalies. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  of  known  strength,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
must  be  reddish  brown  :  if  not  of  that  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  not  been  added.  Let  the 
precipitated  liquid  stand  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter,  wash,  and 
dry  the  precipitate ;  expose  the  dry  precipitate  first  to  a  very  gentle 
heat,  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  at  a  temperature  at  which 
it  cannot  exorcise  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic  acid  ;  after  a  time, 
increase  the  heat  gradually,  at  last  to  intense  ignition  ;  keep  the  residiie 
in  this  state  until  the  weight  remains  constant  The  residue  is  basie 
arsenate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or,  differently  ex- 
pressed, sesquioxide  of  iron  +  arsenic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  weight  of 
the  residue  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  added :  the  dif- 
ference expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
solution.  A  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength  may  be 
prepared  either  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  fine  pianoforte  wire 
in  nitric  acid  (100  of  wire  being  assumed  to  give  142*4  of  sesquioxide^ 
or  by  precipitating  i|  nitric  acid  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  un- 
known strength  with  ammonia,  washing,  drying,  and  igniting  (§113,  1,  a). 
The  results  are  satisfactory  (<<  Journal  £  prakt.  Ghem.,**  56,  32). 

b.  The  Soltttion  contains  other  fixed  Bases  besides  Alkalies. 

The  preceding  method  of  Berthier  is  modified  as  follows,  provided  tlie 
bases  present  in  the  solution  are  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  cold.     The  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
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of  known  strengtli,  an  in  a,  but  instead  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  baryta 
ifl  added  in  excess  (should  the  fluid  contain  a  large  excess  of  free  acid,  it 
is  advisable  to  nearly  neutralise  this  previously  with  carbonate  of  soda ; 
the  fluid  must,  however,  still  remain  clear).  The  mixture  is  then 
alloifed  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
acid,  and  some  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  first  by 
decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  gently  ignited  for  some  time, 
and  weighed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
amount  of  baiyta  contained  in  it  determined  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  upon  carbonate,  and  the 
calculated  weight,  together  with  the  known  weight  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  original  residue :  the  dif- 
ference expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
Bolution.  This  method,  which  is  recommended  by  Kobell,  presup- 
poses the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  that  acid 
is  present,  it  must  be  removed  before  the  carbonate  of  baryta  can  be 
added ;  which  is  effected  by  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium,  and 
filtering  off  the  precipitata 

4.  Determination  aa  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic 

a.  In  Solutions  of  Arsenious  Acid  or  Arsenites,  free  Jrom  Arsenic  Acid, 
Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  expel  the  excess  of  the 

precipitant  by  carbonic  acid,  conducting  the  process  in  the  same  way  as 
with  antimony — see  §125,  1.  Wash  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering 
80  firmly  to  the  glass  tube  that  mechanical  means  fiul  to  remove  them 
are  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  then  precipitated  again  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.  The 
resolts  are  accurate. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  icc^ 
the  free  sulphur  which  precipitates  with  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
destroys  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  such  cases  the  precipi- 
tate is  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa,  and  chlorine  transmitted 
through  the  solution  (§  148,  II.  2,  b).  In  the  solution  produced,  which 
contains  the  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid,  the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  the 
latter  is  determined  as  in  2,  a  ;  or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated,  the 
quantity  found  calculuted  upon  sulphur,  and  the  calculated  weight  of 
the  latter  subtracted  from  that  of  the  mixed  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur.  Another  method,  which  has  been  recommended, 
viz.,  to  treat  the  mixed  precipitate  with  ammonia,  which  is  said  to 
dissolve  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  leaving  the  sulphur  undissolved,  gives 
only  approximate  results,  as  some  of  the  sulphur  dissolves  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  tersulphide  of  arsenia 

b.  In  Soluiions  of  Arsenic  Acid  orArsena4es,or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  a  flask,  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  excess,  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position,  and  heat 
slowly  to  near  ebullition ;  keep  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  point,  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
treat  the  solution,  which  now  contains  only  arsenious  acid,  as  in  a. 
Great  care  is  required  in  this  process  to  guard  against  loss  from  the 
formatioii  and  escape  of  chloride  of  arsenic. 
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S.  TohmgtrioaL  MMKodM. 

'  a.  Ft,  Mokt^s  ntethod  ("Lehrteok  der  Tltrirmetbode^*  page  2f5y 
The  method  ia  based  upon  the  same  principle  aa  the  one  given  for  ter* 
oxide  of  antimony,  in  §  12^,  3,  a,  Ls.  eoBTersion  of  araeniotts  aeid  ia 
alkaline  solution  into  arsenic  acid  by  solution  of  iodine  (As  O,  +  2  Na  O  -f 
3I=xAsO.  +  2NaI> 

If,  therelere,  yon  have  arsenioas  acid  or  an  alkaline  araenite  in  aqneona 
solntion,  mix  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  ftnid,  containing 
about  0*1  grm.  As  O^,  with  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  purified  by  washing  with  watw ;  add  some 
starch  peste,  then  standard  solution  of  iodine  ({  146),  until  the  iodide  of 
starch  reaction  just  makes  its  i^peavance ;  reckon  for  every  2  eq.  of 
iodide  used  1  eq.  of  arsenious  acid.  If  the  solution  of  araenious  acid  is 
acid,  you  must  first  neutralise  it  wi^  pure  carbonate  of  soda^  if  alkaline^ 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  before  proceeding  to  add  the  bicarbonate 
of  socbu  pf  course,  the  solution  must  contain  no  substances  exercising 
a  decomposing  action  upon  solution  of  iodine  (S  O,,  S,  O^  The  results 
are  accurate.  Comp.  ezperim.  No.  81,  froni  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bicarbenatei  The- 
reason  why  the  excess  of  the  salt  is,  under  these  eircumstancea^  less 
unfaYorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  than  when  iodine  is  made  to 
act  upon  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  it,  aa  in  experiment  No.  79,  ia 
attributable  simply  to  the  foot  that  it  ia  the  neutral  compound  alone 
which  acts  upon  iodine;  but  not  a  compound  containing  more  car* 
bouic  acid  tJua  the  neutral  salt  Now,  in  my  experiments^  the  salt 
was  oonyerted  into  the  latter  state,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  arsenioua  acid  was  slightly  add,  and,  in  the  second  placet 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  nKNre  aoda  ia 
fixed,  and  carbonic  acid  accordingly  liberated.  HoweveTy  the  use  of 
the  bicarbonate  is  still  to  be  preferred  as  the  safer  way. 

'ft.  BwMerCa  method  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  86,  209). 
This  ingenious  method  is  based  upon  the  following  foets  : — 

aoL  If  bichromate  of  potassa  ia  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  3  equivalents  of  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  equivalents 
of  chromic  acid  (2  CrO,+ 6  HCl  =  Cr,Cl,  +  3  C1  + 5  HO). 

lib.  But  if  arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  iu  excess)  there  is  not  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but 
80  much  less  of  that  element,  as  is  required  to  convert  the  amenioua 
into  arsenic  acid  (As  0,  +  2  CI  +  2  H  0  =  As  O,  +  2  H  CI).  Consequently, 
for  every  2  equivalents  of  chlorine  obtained  less  in  proportion  to  the 
chromic  acid  ia  to  be  reckoned  1  equivalent  of  arsenious  acid, 

cc  The  quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Bunsen^s  method.  For  the  manner  of  exe* 
cution,  I  refer  to  §  130, 1,  d,  /3. 

The  method  recommended  by  Kessler  {"  Pogg.  Annal.,**  95,  204)  ia 
analogous  to  that  given  in  §  125,  3,  6,  for  the  volumetrical  estimation 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  is,  for  the  reason  there  stated,  unsuited 
for  the  purpose.  The  same  remark  applies  to  P,  Kotachoubeya*  adapta- 
tion of  Bdwsky'B  method  of  determimng  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  JSstimation  o/Arsenwu9  Acid  by  indirect  Gravimetrical  Awdytit. 


•  <( 


Joun*.  f,  prakt  CLem,.*'  49,  185. 
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o.  So9^8  loeAod.  Add  to  the  hjdrochlorio  acid  solution,  in  the  prepa- 
lation  of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances,  sodio- 
or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest  the  niixture  for 
sereral  daya,  in  tbd  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at  a  gentle 
warmth ;  then  we^h  the  separated  gold  as  directed  }^  §  133.  Keep  the 
filtrate  to  ^^oake  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  wil^  separ^lfei  2  eq.  of 
gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  of  arsenious  acid. 

&  VahTu  ("  Ann^L  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  94,  219)  method.  Mix  the 
solution  under  examination  with  %  weighed  quantity  of  bichromat|B  of 
potaasa,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  \  estimate  the  chromic  acid  still  present 
by  th,e  methpd  giyen  in  §  130,  c,  and  deduce  froip  the  quantity  of  th^t 
acid  consumed  in  the  process,  L  «.,  reduced  by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter,  after  the  formula  3AaO,  +  4Gr6,  =  3AsO,  +  2  Or.O,. 

SupplemerU  to  the  Sixth  Group. 

§  128. 

8.  MOLTBniC  AjDip. 

Molybdic  acid  is  conyerted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  quantitatiTO  esti- 
mation either  into  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead, 
or  into  bisulphide  of  molybdenum. 

a.  Pure  molybdic  acid  (Mo  O,)^  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  reduced  to  binoxide  (Mo  OJ,  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen gaa.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  introduce  the  mdybdio 
acid,  or  molybdate  of  ammonia,  into  a  small  porcelain  boat,  insert  this 
into  a  wider  glass  tube,  and  heat  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  heat  must  not  be  carried  beyond  gentle  redness. 

6.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic  acid 
from  an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize  the 
free  ^Ikali  with  nitric  acid,  and  aljow  the  carbonic  .^id,  whidi  may  be 
liberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  solution  of  neiftra^  nitrate 
of  8ul,K>^de  of  mercury.  Jhe  yellow  precipitate  forp^ed  appe^  at  J^rst 
bulky,  but  after  several  hojurs'  standing  it  shrinkf ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
the  fluid,  which  .contains  an  excefu  of  nitrate  of  subcode  of  mercury. 
Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  ^  .dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water. 
Dry,  remove  the  dry  precipitate  as  oompletriy  as  praoticalAe  from  the 
filter,  and  determine  tl^  molybdenum  in  it  as  direjcted  in  a  (H,  JRaae)  ; 
ifr  mix  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter  ash,  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  ignited  oxide  of  le«d,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is 
expelled ;  tha^i  ^dd  some  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  agajm  and  weigh. 
fhe  excess  obtaoAed  over  a^d  aboye  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
oaed,  is  m^ybdic  add  {iSeligfiohn),  V  Joum.  t  prskt  Chem.,'*  .67, 472. 

c;  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difficultr 
Qperatiou.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  wartned,  and  filtered,  th^  filtrate  and  waahings  are  generally 
Stittooloffid.  They  must,  |Mxx)rding}y,  he  warmed, and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen agnin  added,  and  the  opei^Uon  must  afterwai^ds,  if  neoessary,  be 
oepeated  until  t^  washings  api^ear  almost  colorless.  The  precipitation 
succeeds  better  when  the  avilphiide  of  molybdo^wn  if^  dissolyed  in  41 
relatively  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  after  the  fluid 
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l)as  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Zenker  (*'  JouriL  f.  prakt  Chem,"  58,  259)  advises  to  boil,  after  precipi- 
tation, until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  then  to  wash 
with  hot  water,  taking  care  to  slightly  acidify  the  first  portion  of 
the  water  used  in  the  washing  process.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molyb- 
denum is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  molybdenum  determined 
is  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum  changes  in  this  pro- 
cess to  the  gray  bisulphide  (Mo  SJ  \H,  Ro8e\, 

II.  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  IN  COM- 
POUNDS  CONTAINING  ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED  ;— 
AND  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  THE  BASES. 

FIRST  GBOUP. 

First  Division, 

Arsenious  Acid — Arsenic  Acid — Chrohtc  Acid — (Selenious  Acid, 
Sulphurous  and  Hypoeulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid). 

§  129. 

1.  Arsenious  Ain>  Arsenic  Acids. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  these  two  acids,  T  refer  to  §  127  ^ 
the  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be  found  in 
Section  Y. 

§  130. 

2.  Chbomic  Acid. 

I.  Determikation. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  in  the  form  of  seaquiosdde  of  ehro- 
mitMn,  or  in  that  of  chromcUe  of  lead.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic 
acid  in  excess^  and  ahio  by  volu metrical  analysis.  In  employing  the 
first  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  equiv.  of  senquioxide  of 
chromium  (Cr,  0 J  corresponds  to  2  equiv.  of  chromic  acid  2  (Cr  OJ. 

a.  JDetemwruUian  cts  Sesqtdoxide  of  Chromium, 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The  reduction  is  effected, 
either  by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or 
by  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  into  the  mixture ;  or  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated  solu- 
tions the  first  method  is  generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one 
of  the  two  latter.  With  respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark 
that  the  alcohol  must  be  expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium can  be  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second, 
that  the  solution  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur 
has  completely  subsided.     The  results  are  accurate. 
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/3.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  eolation,  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  filtered  ofl^  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  weighed  {H,  Rase), 

h.  Determination  aa  ChramaU  qf  Oxide  of  Lead, 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and,  if  necessary, 
acetic  acid  added  until  the  reaction  is  slightly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then 
precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  washed  precipi- 
tate is  either  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and 
weighed ;  or  it  is  gently  ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then  weighed 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

e.  Determination  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Acid  {VoHTa  method). 

When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together,  the  former 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter :  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and 
carbonic  acid  escapes  (2  Cr  0,  +  3  C,  O,  =  Cr,  O,  +  6  C  0,).  Three  equi- 
valents of  carbonic  acid  (66)  correspond  accordingly  to  one  equivalent  of 
chromic  acid  (50 '78).  The  modxis  operandi  is  Uie  same  as  that  which 
will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  examination  of  man- 
ganese  ores  (§  230).  1.  part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2\  parts  of 
oxalate  of  soda.  If  it  is  intended  to  determine  in  the  residue  the 
alkali  which  was  combined  with  the  chromic  acid,  oxalate  of  am- 
monia is  used. 

d.  Determination  by  Volumetrical  Analysis. 

a.  Sckwcurz^s  method. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  identical  with  that  upon  which 
I^ermy's  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  112,  2,  6).  The 
execution  is  simple  :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  chromate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  add  a  measured  excess  of  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  you  have  previously  ascertained 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  112,  2,  a,  or  6,  or  the  solution  of  a 
weighed  qtiantity  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and 
then  determine  in  the  manner  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  b,  the  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron  remaining.  The  difference  shows  the  amount  of  iron 
that  has  been  converted  by  the  chromic  acid  from  the  state  of  protoxide 
to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  gramme  of  iron  corresponds  to  0*6045  of 
chromic  acid  To  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  chromate  of  lead,  the 
latter  is,  after  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
most  thoroughly  triturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the 
analysis  then  proceeded  with  as  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  b. 

p.  Buns&fCs  method  ("  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  86,  279). 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  are  disengaged  for  every  2  equivalents  of  chromic  acid  3 
equivalents  of  chlorine ;  for  instance,  K  0, 2  Cr  O,  +  7  H  CI  =  K  CI  + 
Or,  CI,  +  7  H  O  4-  3  CL  If  the  escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of 
iodide  of  potasbium  in  excess,  the  3  equivalents  of  chlorine  set  free 
3  equivalents  of  iodine.  By  determining  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
element  in  the  manner  described  in  §  146,  we  find  the  quantity  of  the 
chromic  acid;  380'64  of  iodine  corresponding  to  101*56  of  chromic 
add. 
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The  toalytiitol  plrooeas  is  oonduotod  aa  follows: — pat  the  weighed 
iample  of  the  ohromate  into  the  little  flask  d  (Fig.  65),  (blown  before 

the  lamp,  and  holding  onij 
from  36  to  40  cubio  centi- 
metre^) iill  the  flask  to  two- 
thirds  wit)i  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  podi^ectthe 
bi|lbed  evolution  t^b^  with 
the  neck  of  th^  flask  hy 
^d.  meanspfastout  tight-closing 
vulo^niz^  indiar^bber  tube 
(i.  ^  sbowp  i^  the  en- 
graving, a  is  a  pipette,  dniwn 
p^%,  ^t  tb^  Iqwv  eijd,  into 
Fig*  65.  nn  upturned  point.     A  loss 

pf  chlorine  need  not  be  apprehepded  ip  this  operation,  as  the  disengage- 
ment of  that  gi^  begins  only  upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the 
evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  6,  which  is  filled  to  two- 
thirds  \fith  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.*  This  fetort  holds  about 
160  c.a  The  neck  presents  two  smal)  expansions,  blo^^  before  the 
Ifimp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the  liquid  which  is  forced 
up  (iuriDg  the  operation,  tfoe  upper  one,  to  serve  as  an  a4ditional  guard 
against  spurtiug.  Apply  now.  cautiously,  heat  to  the  flask  containing 
the  chromate.  After  two  or  three  minutes'  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  free  iodine 
in  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end, 
take  hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  left  band,  and,  whilst 
steadily  holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with  the  right,  lift  a  so  far 
out  of  the  retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in  the  bulb  b,  Kow  remove 
first  the  lampy  then  the  flask,  dip  the  retort  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it^ 
and  shake  the  fluid  in  it  about  to  efiect  the  complete  solution  of  the  sepa- 
rated iodine  in  the  exoess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the 
fluid  is  quite  cold,  transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  rinsing  the  vetort  into 
the  beaker,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  146.  The  method  gives  very  satis- 
&ctory  results.  The  apparatus  h««  recommended  differs  slighUj 
from  that  used  by  BunseH^  the  retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one 
bulbous  expansion  in  the  neck,  and  the  evolution  tube  no  bulb,  being 
dosed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a  glass  or  caoutehoup  valve,  which 
penx)its  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  tube,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of 
the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  tl^e  modifications  which  I  have  made  in 
£un9cn*B  apparatus,  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  sucoem  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  method  of  estimatiiig  chromic  acid  is  based  simply  upon  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  evolved  upon  boiling  the  chro- 
mate with  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  therefore, 
that  Fr,  Mohra  method,  described  {  142^  may  also  be  employed  for  tho 
a^me  purpose, 

IL  ^EPARATiov  07  Cmioyig  Acip  t^qvl  tojb  BAiW. 
A.  Of  THE  FiBST  Group. 

*  1  part  of  pure  Iodide  of  potassiam,  free  from  iodic  acid,  disaolTed  in  10  parti  of 
irater.  The  fluid  most  ahow  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  hjdrochlorio 
acid. 
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4k  B«diioe  ihe  ehvomio  add  as  direeted  ia  L,  and  BcpaxAto  the  aesqoi- 
codde  of  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

/3L  Mix  the  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  2  parts  of  dry 
pidverized  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously.  The 
residue  contaiDS  the  chloride  of  the  alkalies  and  sesq^uioxide  of  chro- 
mium, which  may  be  separated  by  water. 

y.  Ohromate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  sesqnioxide  of  chromium  by 
eaotiooB  ignition. 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  under  examination  with  4  parts  of  oarbonate 
of  Boda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  masB  with  hot  water,  which  die- 
Sollies  the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  residue 
oontahM  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  it  con- 
tains also  an  admixture  of  alkali,  it  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The 
okromie  acid  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  in  L  Chromate  of  baryta 
(and  meet  probably  also  the  ehromate  of  strontia  and  lime)  may,  as 
shown  by  if.  Bose  ("  Joum.  £  prakt,  Chem.,"  66,  166),  be  readily  and 
completely  decompoiBed  also  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution 
of  potassa  or  soda. 

p.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid  according 
to  the  directions  of  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  qesquioxide  of  chromium  from 
the  alkaline  earth  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the  alkaline 
eaiths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining  the 
chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  /3,  or  I.,  6.  and  separating  the  magnesia, 
^,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  mercury  or  lead  as 
directed  $  162, 

S.  Xrhromates  of  baiyta,  strontia,  an^  lime  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
the  method  described  11.,  a,  /3.  Compare  J9aAr,  analysis  of  bichromate 
of  bajryta,  lime^  Ac.,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,**  60,  60. 

e.  Of  thb  Third  Gboup. 

«.  From  Alumina, 

Precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  105), 
and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  the  direction^ 
given  in  I.  (compare  abo  §  157.) 

/3.  From  Sesquioxide  of  (Jhramium. 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  I,,  c,  or  I.,  d,  a,  or  /3,  and  in  another  portion  the  total 
amount  of  the  chromium,  either  by  cautious  ignition  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  or  by  conversion  into  sesqnioxide  according  to  I.,  a^ 
or  by  converting,  in  the  first  place,  into  chromic  acid 'according  to 
S  106,  2. 

hb.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according  to 
I.,  a,  /3,  or  I.,  6.  The  sesqnioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of  mercury, 
or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  162. 

dL  Of  THt  FoufifrH  Ghoup, 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  5,  cu  Upon  treating  the  frised  mass  with 
hot  water,  the  metals  are  lefb  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese 
the  fusion  must  be  effected  in  a  bulb-tube  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
gas. 
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p.  Bednce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  Besqni- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group,  as  directed  in 
§160. 

e.  Of  the  Firm  and  Sixth  Groups. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  free  acid,  either  at  once  or  after  preyious 
reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  hj  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  metals  of  the  fiflh  and  sixth  groups  pre- 
cipitate in  conjunction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced.  Filter,  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in 
the  filtrate,  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

/3.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  some  alcohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and  protochloride  of  chro- 
mium formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means  of  alcohol  (compare 
§  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be  tested  with  sulphuric 
acid;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  ]c«d  form,  this  must  be  filtered 
off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (compare  also  §  130,  L,  d). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Division. 

§  131. 
1.  Seliekious  Acid. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the 
selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda.  If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid, 
this  must  be  removed  first  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
pi*ecipitated  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  \  hour,  which  changes  the 
precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black,  and  makes  it  dense  and 
heavy.  Some  more  sulphurous  acid  is  now  transmitted  through  the 
liquid,  or  sulphite  of  soda  added  to  it,  to  see  whether  any  more  selenium 
wUl  separate;  the  precipitate  is  finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  212^  F.,  and  weighed.  To  make  ^uite 
sure  that  all  the  selenium  has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  a  small  volume,  which  is  then  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  SDcid, 
and  tested  once  more  with  sulphurous  acid  for  selenium.  The  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  selenic  acid 
which  might  be  present,  into  selenious  acid 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  the  bases,  the  follow- 
ing brief  directions  will  suffice  : — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous add,  the  latter  agent  may  be  used  at  once  to  precipitate  the 
selenium. 

6.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphurio  acid,  the  selenious  acid  is  separated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  moist  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  selenium  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  until  complete  solution  is 
effected,  or  only  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  sulphur  left  undissolved ; 
the  solution  is  warmed,  until  all  smell  of  chlorine  is  gone,  and  then 
finally  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

c.  From  the  other  bases  the  separation  of  the  selenious  acid  (and 
also  of  selenic  acid)  is  effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused 
mass  thoroughly  by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  neces- 
aary,  with  carbonic  acid,  to  firee  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain, 
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then  acidifying  the  fluid  with  hjdrochloric  acid»  boiling  and  eTaporating 
(to  rednce  the  selenic  acid  and  drive  off  the  nitrio  acid),  and  preci- 
pitating finallj  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2.    SULPHUBOUS  AOID. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air,* 
until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  only  0'05  per  cent  by  weight  of  sul- 
phurous acid ;  some  starch  paste  is  now  added,  and  then  solution  of 
iodine  of  known  strength,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  makes  its 
appearance.  The  reaction  which,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place 
is  represented  by  the  equation 

I  +  HO  +  SO,  =  IH  +  SO,. 

1  equivalent  of  iodine  added  oorresponds  accordingly  to  1  equivalent 
of  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  I  refer  to  §  146.  In 
the  case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from 
air  is  poured  over  the  substance  under  examination,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  attain  the  degree  of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  added  in  excess,  and  then  starch  paste  and  solution  of  iodine 
as  above.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  in  this  method,  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilution,  water  absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetrical  way,  by 
conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter  with 
baryta,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  132.  This  method  is  especially 
applicable  in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The 
conversion  of  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  in  the  humid 
way,  best  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  chlorine,  and  warming ;  in  the 
dry  way,  by  heating  the  salt,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a 
mixture  of  cai'bonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  in  equal  proportions. 

3.  Hypospdlphubous  Acid. 

Hyposulphurous  add,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be  deter- 
mincMi  by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  as  sulphurous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

2(NaO,S,0.)4.I  =  NaO,S,0,  +  NaI. 

The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water, 
starch  paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  blue  color  make 
its  appearance.  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only  in  oases 
where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present,  need  hardlv 
be  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  dilute  fluids  the  results  are  the  same,  if 
the  fluid  is  acidified  before  adding  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  the  opera- 
tion proceeded  with  so  quickly  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  free  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  to  decompose  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  {Kr. 
Mohr,  ''Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  supplement,  page  384).  The 
sulphur  in  hyposulphites  may  be  determined  also  by  conversion  into 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  in  sulphites,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

*  Prepared  by  loDg-oontintied  boiling  and  sabseqaent  cooliog  iritli  ezoluBbn  of  air. 
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4w  loDit;  AciiK 

lodio  aicid  may  be  detefmined  by  the  following  eksy  method  i^-distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  #ith  a  baise,  trith  an  e^cett 
of  jptlre  fanning  hydvodhloric  acid,  in  the  appamtoa  descikfibied  in  $  130, 
df  p  (chromic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodid'e 
of  potassium,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  (  130, 
d,  p.  As  1  equivalent  of  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  equivalents  of  chlorine, 
and  consequently  also  4  equivalents  oJT  iodine,  you  have  to  reckon  166*88 
of  iodic  acid  for  507*5  of  iodine.  Hie  decompoBition  of  iodic  add  by- 
hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 

IO.Ji-5HCl  =  ICl  +  5HO  +  4Ca. 
{Bunaen,  ''  Annal  d.  Chem.  to.  Phatm.,'*  8^,  285.) 

Second  Division  of  the  Urat  Gfr&up  qfthe  Acids, 

SuLPHUBic  AoiD ;  (Hydrofluosiliaic  Acid). 

BuLPHiTBio  Acid. 

I.   DsVEBAlNAtlOK. 

The  usual,  and  i^ao  the  best  way  6t  d^tertnining  sulphtirie  acid  iA  to 
convert  it  into  sulphMe  of  baryta.  Tbe  acid  tahj,  however,  be  estinrttte^ 
also  by  dertain  v^umetriiekl  methods,  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  t^e 
sulphates  of  baryta  and  lead. 

1.  Oravimetrical  Method. 

Add  to  the  solution,  if  necessary,  some  liydrochloric  acid  to  acid  re- 
action, heat  to  near  e\>ullition9  add  chloride  of  barium  in  slight  excess 
and  proceed  as  directed  $  101,  1,  a.  Tlie  washing  is  always  best  ediectea 
by  decantation  first  Should  the  analysed  solution  contain  nitric  aciil, 
some  nitrate  of  baryta  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  conjunction  with  the 
sulphate  ;  tlie  removal  of  this  admixture  of  nitrate  of  baiyta  from  the 
precipitate  requires  long  protracted  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  necessary  to  continue  the  washing  <tf  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  last  rinsings  remain  perfectly  clear  upon  testing  with 
siuphuric  acid.  In  cases  where  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable  I  would 
recominend  the  following  proceeding  after  igniting  and  weighing  the 
precipitate  according  to  the  directions  of  §  53,  moisten  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  hot  watet,  stir  witii  a  very  thin  glass  rod 
or  with  a  platinum  wire,  rinse  the  rod  or  wire,  and  warm  gently  for  some 
time.  Pour  the  almost  clear  fluid  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  test  the  fil- 
ti*ate  with  sulpburic  acid.  If  this  produces  turbidity  or  a  precipitate,  which 
is  a  sign  that  the  sulphate  contains  an  admixture  of  another  baryta  salt» 
wash  the  residue  again  with  hot  water,  until  the  rinsings  are  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  sulphuric  acid.  Diy  now  the  precipitate  in  the 
crucible,  togetber  witb  the  small  filter,  bum  the  latter  on  the  lid,  heat 
the  crucible  and  its  contents  to  re<lness,  and  welgb. 

2.  Vdumekieal  Melkode, 

a.  Carl  Mokt^s  method  (*'AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  il  PhanD.,**  90,  165)u 
Make  a  solution  ef  baryta  salt  of  known  strength,  by  dissolving  1  equivai. 
lent,  t.0.,  122*05  grm.  of  pure  crystallized  chloride  o(  barium  (BaCl  4- 
2  aq.),  to  1  litre  of  solution,  and  add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  for 
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snlpliQrio  aeld-^w}iieh»  ahoulcl  it  <Mintalh  muA  ttek  wtAd^  k  preViouriy  to 
be  neftHjr  nentiUliEed  with  ptii^  aUrboD&tb  of  soda-^m  ai^Mar^  qUantitjr 
of  thia,  beet  A  jrotind  nntiib^ trouble  dentitnbtreB,  ia  more  thdh  Buffioieiit 
proportion  io  prdeipitate  the  Bulphurib  aoid>  but  hot  ift  too  gi*eilt  exoesa. 
Digest  the  mixture  tot  dome  timis  ie  a  wahn  phM,  then  preoipit&te, 
without  pk^Vioos  filtrntion^  the  excete  o^  ehloride  of  barium  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  some  pare  amitloniat  filter  off  thb  preeipitate 
eonsiflthig  of  iUlphatb  and  earbdnlkte  of  balyta,  wash  until  the  v^ter 
mimihg  off  acts  no  longer  npon  sensitive  red  litmus  paper,  and  theh 
determine  the  earbonate  of  bbtyta  in  the  precipitiite  bj  the  alkalimetrical 
method  giren  in  §  223.  Bj  deducting  the  quantity  )of  barjrta  found 
in  the  state  of  carbonate  ftom  that  eorresponding  to  the  chloride  of 
barium  added,  you  find  the  amount  of  barjta  equivalent  to  the  sul- 
phnrie  aeid  prebeAt.  Suppose  yeu  hare  added  to  the  fluid  under  et- 
amiiiatioi^-^ 

10  da  of  chloride  o^  barium  sdlution  =  0'7^5B  Bk  O, 

and  found,  at  the  end  of  the  process, 

0-BOO  of  carbonate  6f  baryta  ==  0*2M1    „ 

the  rraiaind^^        0*5328  Bib  O^ 

win  give  ydu  the  quantity  of  thi6  sulphuric  add  present  in  the  examined 
fluid,  by  me^Uis  of  the  proportion  : 

76-59  :  40 ::  0-5326  :  x  $  iv  =»  0-278  8  O,. 

This  calculation  may  be  considerably  simpliAed,  by  estimating  the 
carbonate  of  baryta,  as  stated  in  §  223,  \ij  means  of  a  standard  equi- 
valent solution, ,  i,e ,  containing  in  the  litfe  exactly  1  eq.  of  nitric 
add ;  of  which  it  consequently  takes  a  volume  equal  to  thai  of  the 
chloride  d  b&rium  Solution  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  oJT  baryta  pre- 
dpitated  from  the  latter,  if  no  sulphuric  ad^  is  present ;  if,  on  the  other 
bandy  that  add  is  present,  less  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  requirecl, 
the  difference  expressing  ttie  quantity  of  eulphuric  aeid.  In  the 
above  example  it  took  3*04  cuoic  centimetres  to  neutralize  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  formed ;  deducting  these  froln  the  10  cc.  used,  we 
have  left  6*96  ac. 

1000:  40::«-96:a;;  a;=rO<2788C^ 

The  results  of  thi^  method  kr^  qtiite  lBatis&ct6ry,  if  the  s^utito  does 
not  contain  too  much  free  add ;  but  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
free  add,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain  carbonate  of 
baxyta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
add  appear  higher  dban  is  really  the  case.  That  this  metiiod  is  alto- 
gether ini^plicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any 
other  add  predpitating  baryta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  need  hard^ 
be  mentioned. 

6.  It  is  often  desirable,  for  technical  purposes,  to  detehnfne  the  sul- 
phuric add,  in  acid  fluids,  by  the  volumetrical  methods.  This  is  done 
by  adding  to  the  boiling  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add,  chloride 
of  barium  solution  of  known  strengdi  (122'05  grms.  of  crystallized 
chloride  of  barium  dissolved  to  I  Utre  of  fluid)^  until  further  addi- 
tion no  limger  produces  a  predpitate.  However,  as  it  requires  the 
vee  of  a  filtered  sample  to  make   the  eomj^etion  of  the  reaotion 
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diaoemible,  this  method  is  applicable  onlj  in  oases  where  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  fluid  is  already  approximately 
known.  Patienoe  is  in  all  cases  indispensable.  The  precipitation  of 
the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  la  effected  by  means  of  a  decimal 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  1  co.  of  the  concentrated  chloride 
of  barium  solution  corresponds  to  0*040,  1  aa  of  the  dilute  (decimal) 
solution  to  0*004  grma  of  sulphuric  acid. 

c.  In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  I  stated  that  in  the  case  of  fluids 
free  from  chlorine,  solution  of  lead  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  as  sulphate  of  lead  subsides  more 
readily  than  sulphate  of  baryta^  Leool  {"  BuUetin  de  la  Soci6t6  d*  En- 
couragement" April,  1853 — ^<*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,'*  60,  384)  has  re- 
commended a  modification  of  this  method,  consisting  in  the  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate. 
According  to  this  chemist,  the  permanent  yellow  coloration  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, consequent  on  the  formation  of  iodide  of  lead,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance only  after  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  combined  with, 
the  oxide  of  lead.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  if  the  fluids  are  used 
cold,  as  the  iodide  of  lead  formed  where  the  drops  of  the  lead  solution  fall 
into  the  fluid,  decomposes  only  slowly  with  the  alkaline  sulphate.  Accord- 
ing to  experiments  made  by  Jfl  Grundmannf  in  my  own  laboratory,  the 
best  results  are  obtained,  if  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  which  must  be 
neutral,  is,  afber  the  addition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  heated 
in  the  water-bath,  before  the  nitrate  of  lead  solution  (165*57  grms.  in 
the  litre)  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  yellow  coloration  remains 
permanent  If  a  corresponding  experiment  is  then  made  with  an  approxi- 
mately equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
and  the  (inconsiderable)  quantity  of  lead  solution  used  to  impart  a 
yellow  color  to  the  fluid  siibtracted  from  the  quantity  used  in  the 
first  experiment,  the  remainder  indicates  very  approximately  the  amount 
of  sulphuric  add  present  in  the  examined  fluid  (Experiment  No.  82). 
The  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  more  satis&ctory  than  those  ob- 
tained according  to  Fr.  Mohr  (*'  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  part  2,77), 
by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium  paper.  The  method  is  only  applicable 
in  rare  cases. 

II.  Beparatiok  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  Fbox  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  fobxs  Ck>itPouKDs 
80LUBI.B  nJT  Water  or  ik  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  I.  The  filtrate  contains,  besides 
the  bases  originally  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  also  the  excess  of 
the  chloride  of  barium  used.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  determined 
by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V.  to  eflect  the  separation  of  these 
bases  from  baryta. 

h.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forks  Cohpoukds 

IKBOLUBLE   OR    DIFFICULTLY   SOLUBLE  IK  WaTER  OR    DC   HYDRO- 
CHLORIC Acid. 

a.  From  Bcuryta,  StrcnUa,  and  Lime. 

Fuse  the  finely  pulverised  compound  under  examination,  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  together  with  5  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Put 
the  crucible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or   into  a  platinum 
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or  poicdain  dish,  pour  water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkaline 
salphates  and  carbonates  are  completely  dissolved ;  filter  the  hot  solution 
off  from  the  vesidiiary  carbonates  of  the  earths,  and  wash  the  latter 
thoroQ^y  with  hot  water.  Dissolve  thorn  now  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
tod  deftennine  ihem  respectively  by  the  methods  given  in  §$  101,  102, 
and  103.  Precipitafce  Uie  sulphuric  acid  from  tiie  filtrate,  as  in  L 
Finely  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  strontia  may  be 
completely  deeompobed  also  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassa ;  Uie  same  process  will  answer  also  for  sulphate  of  barytaj 
bat  the  operation  is  £9ir  more  difficult,  and  complete  decomposition  is 
effected  only  by  boiling  the  precipitate,  after  decanting  the  fluid,  re- 
peatedly with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonated  alkali  {H,  Eaae,  **  Jouru. 
i  pnJct  Ghem.,**  64,  382,  and  65,  316). 

/3.  jFVom  Oxide  of  Ltad, 

The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead,  is 
by  digesting  it,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering,  washing  tiie  precipitate,  determining 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipitate, 
which  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  and  determining  the 
lesd  in  the  solution,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

PrsBenoe  of  strontia  and  lime  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this 
method ;  but  if  baryta  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to 
ignite  the  mixture  (safest  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  with  carbonated 
dkalies,  or  to  boil  repeatedly  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  the  same,  the 
slksline  filtrate  contains  always  some  lead,  which  must  be  precipitated 
bj  transmitting  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it* 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Divieion. 

§  133. 
Hydrofluosilicio  AdlX 

If  you  have  hydrofluosilioic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol  equal 
to  the  fluid  to  be  operated  upon,  filter  the  precipitated  silicofluoride 
of  potassium  or  sodium  on  a  weight  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of 
eqnal  volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate 
at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
eTsporate  to  diyness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
vater.  If  this  leaves  an  undissolved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  examined  acid  contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid ;  the  weight  of 
the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  the  excess.  » 

Sflicofluoiide  of  potassium  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  Si  Fl,,  silicofluoride 
ef  eodiom,  Na  Fl,  Si  Fl^  Both  compounds  are  anhydrous  at  212°  F.  They 
dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  dilute  spirit  of' 
inne.  The  analysis  of  silicofluorides  of  metals  is  best  effected  by  heating 
in  platinnm  vessels,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add;  fluoride  of 
silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilisse,  the  bases  are  left  behind  in  the 
form  of  sulphates,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  after  volatilization  of  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed  as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides 
to  be  analyzed  contain  water,  mix  them  most  intimately  with  6  parts  of 
i^ecently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  cover  the  mixture,  in  a  small  retort,  with  a 
layer  of  pure  oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat  cautiously  until  the 
u.  B 
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contents  begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the  aqueous  vapor  still  re* 
maining  in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the  retort  again  when  cold. 
The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity  of  water  expelled.  Do 
not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of  the  escaping  water  with  litmus  paper  ; 
the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they  have  no  acid  reaction;  compare 
§  35,  y. 

Third  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Adda. 

Phosphobio  Acid— Bobaoic  Acid — Oxalic  Acid — Htdbopluohic 

Acid. 

§  134. 

1.  Phosphobic  AaD. 
I.  Detbbmination. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. ' 
The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected  have  been  given 
already  iu  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the  purpose,  however, 
are  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesguioxide  ofwximum. 
The  method  based  upon  the  conversion  of  the  acid  into  these  forms  is 
applicable  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination  as  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  as  phosphate  of  binoxide 
of  tin,  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  or  phospho-molybdate  of  am- 
monia. The  other  forms  in  which  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined 
give  also,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  results,  but  admit  only  of  • 
limited  application.  Yolumetrical  methods  also  have  been  recommended; 
but  they  still  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  metaphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophosphoric  acid,  I  have 
simply  to  remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
of  the  methods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  quantitative 
analysis  is  to  convert  them  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid;  as  follows: — 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Thb  method  is,  however,  applicable 
only  in  the  case  of  metaphosphates  and  pyrophosphates  of  the  alkalies^ 
and  of  those  metaphosphates  or  pyrophosphates  of  metallic  oxides  which 
are  completely  decomposed  by  fusion*  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  it  fails, 
accordingly,  for  instance,  with  compounds  of  metaphosphoric  or  pyrophos- 
phoric acid  with  the  alkaline  earths,  except  magnesia. 

/3.  In  the  humid  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong 
acid,  best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (  Weber ^  ''Pogg.  Annalen,"  73» 
137).  This  method  leads  only  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results, 
in  the  case  of  all  salts  whos^  bases  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  acid 
added,  since  in  these  cases  the  metaphosphoric  or  pyrophosphoric  acid 
is  never  completely  liberated  ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully, 
attained  by  the  use  of  any  acid  which  forms  insoluble  compounds  wiUi 
the  bases  of  the  meta-  or  pyrophosphates  under  examination.  Respecting 
the  partial  conversion  in  the  former  case.  I  have  found  that  it  approaches 
the  nearer  to  completeness  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid  added,* 
and  that  the  ebullition  must  be  long  continued  (compare  Experiment 
IJo.  36). 

Bunce's  statement  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a  phosphate  is 

*  There  are,  howerer,  certain  considerations  also  which  forbid  going  too  fitf  in  this 
req[>eck 
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evaporated  to  diyness  with  liydrochlorio  or  nitric  acid,  4nd  ijie  redidacf. 
betted  a  little  (SUlinL  Joum.  May,  1851,  p.  405),  is  quite  erroneoaa 
(compare  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in  '*  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Fliarm./' 
86, 216).  But«  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tribasio 
phosphoric  acid  under  these  circumstances  changes,  not  indeed  at  212^ 
F.,  but  at  a  temperature  still  below  302^  F.,  to  pyrophosphoric  acid ; 
thus,  for  instance,  upon  evaporating  common  phosphate  of  soda  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  drying  the  residue  at  302°  F.,  we  obtain 
Naa  +  PO„NaO,HO. 

a,  DetermincUian  as  Phosphate  of  Lead, 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  $  127  (evaporate  with  a  weighed  quan^^ 
tity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite).  This  method  presupposes  that  nq 
other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution  ;  it  has  thiii 
great  advantage  that  it  gives  accurate  results,  no  matter  whether  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  is  mono-^  bi-,  or  tiibasia 

h.  DtlermiruUion  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia, 
-a.  Direct  {ktermiruUion  (suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite' 
certain  that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  either  free  or  com- 
bined with  an  alkali). 

Add  to  the  solution  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (see  §  62,  7),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  form ;  should  the  solution  not  yet  evolve  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odor,  add  some  more  ammonia;  let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours,' 
without  applying  heat,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the  rinsings, 
after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  no  longer  rendered 
turbid  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  proceed  afterwards  exactly  as 
directed  in  §  104,  2^  The  results  are  very  accurate  (Ex])eriment  No.' 
S3).  The  loss  sustained  from  the  slight  solubility  of  the  basic  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  very  trilling  (Experiment  No.  32),  and  may 
even  be  altogether  compensated  by  measuring  the  filtrate  and  rinsings,' 
and  adding  for  every  54  cubic  centimetres  0*001  grm.  of  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 
If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  flocculent, 
and  dissolves  in  ammoniated  water  {Weber), 

/}.  Indirect  determination,  after  previous  precipitation  as  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonia  {Sonnsnsdmn,  "  Journal  fur  prakt.  Chem.,**  53, 
343).  Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present 
in  the  tribasic  state,  even  in  presence  of  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &o,  - 

Dissolve  1  part  of  molybdic  acid  in  8  parts  of  solution  of  ammo- 
nia, mix  this  with  20  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  add  of  the  mixtur^ 
to  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  phosphates  sufficient  to  make  the  quan- 
tity of  molybdic  acid  contained  in  the  amount  added  about  40  time^ 
that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  phosphate.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  molybdic  acid  required  sufficiently  indicates  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of  solution.  Digest  the  fluid, 
with  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  in  it,  24  hours,  on  the  water-bath, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  same  solution  of  molybdic  acid  witU 
which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected.  Let  the  filtrate  stand  some 
time  on  the  water-bath,  to  see  whether  a  further  precipitate  will  ^orm, 
and  if  so^  add  thi«  precipitate  to  the  first.    Proof  that  the  molybdic  acid 

s  2 
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has  been  used  in  excess,  may,  indeed,  also  "be  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
drop  of  the  fluid,  previously  to  filtration,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
which  must  produce  a  brown  precipitateof  sulphide  of  molybdenum;  this 
proceeding,  however,  does  not  afford  the  same  security  against  incom- 
plete precipitation  as  the  former.  Dissolve  the  precipitate,  on  the  filter, 
in  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  magnesia  mixture 
(compare  a).  The  results  are  accurate  (compare  also  Craw,  "  Pharm. 
Oenti^lUatt,"  23, 669).  Instead  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdic 
acid,  a  solution  of  the  latter  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used,  prepared 
by  adding  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  containing  5  per  cent, 
of  molybdic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at 
flrst  is  redissolved.  This  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  then  used  to 
precipitate  and  wash  in  the  same  way  as  the  nitric  acid  solution. 

As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acidf  it  is 
usually  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  6,  a,  and  e  are  in- 
applicable ;  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance 
taken  to  operate  upon  must  not  exceed  0*1  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and 
silicic  acid,*  if  present,  must  first  be  removed. 

y.  Indirect  determination^  after  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  (H,  Bose,  "  Pogg.  Ann.,"  76,  218). 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  proper  size,  add  to  the  solution  pure 
metallic  mercury  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though 
only  a  small  one,  xmdissolved  by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  to  dryness.  If  the  warm  mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric 
acid,  moisten  it  with  water,  and  heat  again  on  the  water-bath,  until  it 
smells  no  longer  of  nitric  acid.  Add  now  hol^  water,  pass  through  a 
small  filter,  and  wash  until  the  rinsings  leave  no  longer  a  fixed  residue 
u])on  platinum.  Dry  the  filter,  which,  besides  the  phosphate,  contains 
also  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  and  free  mercury,  mix  its  con- 
tents, in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  in 
excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the  shape  of  a  ball,  place  it  into  a  hollow  made 
in  the  mi^&ture,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potassa.  Expose  the  crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good  draught, 
for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate  heat,  so  that  it  does  not  get  red- 
hot.  At  this  temperature,  the  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  and  the 
metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Heat  now  over  the  lamp  to  the  most 
intense  ignition,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water,  which  will  dis- 
solve it  completely,  if  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  was  present.  Supersaturate 
the  clear  (if  necessary,  filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  am- 
monia and  magnesia  mixture,  and  proceed  as  in  a.  This  method  may 
be  applied  to  effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  all  basesy 
except  alumina  ;  compare  also  §  135,  1. 

^.  Indirect  determination^  after  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
binoxide  of  tin  {W,  Reissigyf 

*  Silicic  add  also  is  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acid  solution  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  especially  in  presence  of  mnch  chloride  of  ammonium  ( W.  Knop^ 
«  Chem.  Centraib.,"  1857,  691).  Mr.  Grundtnann^  who  repeated  J^nop*«  experiments  in 
my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  precipitate  dissolyes  in  ammonia.  If  the 
Solution,  after  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
the  silicic  acid  separates,  and-the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  fil> 
irate  with  magnesia  mixture ;  it  is,  howerer,  always  the  safer  way  to  remove  the  silicic 
aoid  first. 

[   t  **  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,*'  98,  839.    The  method  is  a  jndicioos  modification  of 
1ieynoto*t  process  (*' Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem./'  5i,  261),   which  latter,  though  in  prin* 
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Dissolve  the  substance  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  add,  at  leasts  eight  times  as  much  tinfoil  as 
there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  warm  the  mixture  for  five  or  six 
houi^  until  ihe  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  leaving  the  super- 
natant fluid  quite  clear.  Wash  by  decantation  combined  with  filtration,, 
rinse  the  washed  precipitate  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  digest  with  a 
small  quantity  of  highly  concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  The  product 
of  this  operation  is  a  mixture  of  metastannate  and  phosphate  of  potassa, 
which,  upon  addition  of  hot  water,  dissolves  to  a  dear  fluid,  and  even 
very  readily  if  there  has  not  been  too  much  hydrate  of  potassa  used. 
Dissolve,  in  the  same  way,  the  trifling  particles  of  the  pr^pitate  which 
may  still  adhere  to  the  filter,  add  this  solution  to  that  of  the  precipitate^ 
transfer  the  whole  fluid  to  a  weighed  flask  of  1000  grammes  capacity, 
and  dilute  with  water  to  make  the  fluid  up  to  about  900  grammes ; 
saturate  now  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  also  some  pentasulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  then  acetic  acid,  until  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  fluid  slighUy  acid  Replace  the  flask  now  on  the  scale, 
add  water,  until  the  contents  weigh  1000  grammes  (or  some  other 
round  number),  shake,  allow  it  to  stand  from  12  to  16  hours,  filter  the 
supernatant  clear  fluid  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  weigh  the  flask  again, 
which  now  contains  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  together  with  the  sulphide  of 
tin.  The  weight  found  gives,  by  simple  subtraction,  also  the  quantity  of 
the  filtrate  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated.  The  pro- 
portion which  this  bears  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  fluid,  viz.,  1000 
grammes,  minus  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  tin  (which  may  be  calcu- 
lated with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  amount  of  tin  originally  used,  or 
may  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way),  is  easily  found. 

Wacih  the  filter  used  in  transferring  the  clear  fluid  from  the  flask  to 
the  porcelain  dish,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  filtrate  in  the  latter ; 
evaporate  the  fluid  until  a  small  qimntity  only  is  left,  and  then  estimate 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  according  to  the  directions  of  &,  a.  The  way 
here  recommended  of  eflecting  the  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  fluid 
from  the  sulphide  of  tin  must  be  resorted  to  of  necessity,  since  in  the 
filtration  and  washing  of  the  sulphide,  no  matter  whether  with  pure 
water  or  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  small  quantity  of 
tin  would  inevitably  be  dissolved.     Results  accurate. 

e,  Determination  as  Phosphate  o/ JSeaquioxide  of  Uranmrn, 
Leeonte,  A.  Arendt,  and  W.  Knopfs  method,*  very  suitable  in  presence 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  not  in  presence  of  any  notable  amount 
of  alumina  ;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  method  can  be  applied 
only  with  certain  modifications  (see  §  135,  A,  7).  Dissolve  the  phos- 
phate under  examination  in  acetic  acid.  If  you  have  a  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portiou  of  the  free  acid  by 
evaporation,  add  ammonia  until  i*ed  litmus  paper  dipt  into  it  turns  very 
distinctly  blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  acetic  acid ; 

dple  free  from  defects,  yet  presents  certain  practical  difficulties,  owing  principally  to  the 
large  proportion  of  tin  foil  required  for  the  process  (eight  times  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid),  which  makes  the  presence  of  even  slight  impurities  in  the  tin  a  source 
of  eonndefahle  error.  These  remarks  of  Jteistig  completely  coincide  with  the  zesnlts 
of  my  own  experiments. 

*  LeconU  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  metliod  of  precipitating  phosphoric  acid  from 
acetic  acid  solution  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (**  Jabresb.*'  von  lAthig  uAd  Kopp^ 
1S5S,  642) ;  A,  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  haye  subsequently  subjected  it  to  a  careful 
and  searching  examination  ("Chem.  Centralbl.,"  1856,  769,  803,  and  1857,  177).     • 
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if  mineral  acids  were  present,  add  also  some  acetate  of  ammonia.  Mix 
the  fluid  now  with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and 
heat  the  mixture  to  hoiling,  which  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
separate,  in  form  of  yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and 
atnmonia. 

'  Wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  combined  with  filtration,  taking 
care  to  boil  the  mixture  after  every  fresh  addition  of  water;  the 
operation  may  be  materially  facilitated,  by  adding,  immediately  after 
precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  little,  2  or  3  drops  of 
chloroform,  and  giving  the  mixture  a  vigorous  shake,  or  boiling  it 
once  or  twice.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It 
i^  advisable  to  moLsten  the  ignited  mass  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
ignite  once  more.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see 
§  93,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited  residue  again,  for 
the  puipose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done  only  after  fusing  it 
previously  with  a  large  exc&<s  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and 
thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 
IRetults  accurate ;  compare  Experiment  No.  84. 

d  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

cu  Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  arsenic  acid  as  arsenate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  KobelTs  modification  of  Berthier^s  method 
(§  127,  3,  6).     The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess 
of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  add,  if  necessary, 
sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid,  mix 
with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of 
'  sesquichloride  of  iron  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitate  must  be 
brownish* red.  This  precipitate  consists  of  basic  phosphate  and  basic 
acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosjihoric 
acid  and  of  the  sesquioxide  of  ii'on.  Filter  ofl*  boiling,  wash  with  boiling 
water  mixed  with  some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and  ignite  in 
a  platinum  crucible  with  access  of  air  (§  53).  Moisten  the  residue  left 
upon  ignition  with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporate  this  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  ignite  again.  Should  this  operation  have  increased  the  weight, 
which,  however,  is  not  usually  the  case,  it  must  be  repeated,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  solution  added ;  the  difference 
is  the  phosphoric  acid. 

This  modification  of  Schulz^s  method  was  first  recommended  by  A. 
MiUUr  ("  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  47,  341) ;  it  has  been  adopted  also  by 
Way  and  Ogston,  in  their  analyses  of  ashes  ("  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  VIII.  Part  I.).  By  the  use  of  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  of  known  strength,  the  estimation  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  the  residue  (which  would  have  to  be  effected  in  the  manner 
described  §  113,  2,  a),  is  dispensed  with. 

7.  J.  Weerens  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  {"  Journ.  f.  prakt 
Chem.,**  67,  8).  Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under 
examination,  which  must  contain  no  other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength,  in  sufficient  proper^ 
tion  tq  ensure  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt ;  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  320*^  F.,  until  no  more  nitric  acid  fumes 
escape,  treat  with  bot  water  until  all  niti-ates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
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earths  are  removed,*  collect  the  ochreous  precipitate  on  a  filter,  dry, 

Ignite  (§  53),  weigh,  aad  deduct  from  the  weight  the  quantity  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  added. 

e.  DetermincUion   as  Basic  PKospha^te  of   Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  OJ. 

Fr,  Schvlzea  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  alkalies  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  63,  440). 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phosphate,  which  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesia,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled, 
and  separate  the  magnesia,  which  is  still  present  in  form  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  by  means  of  oxide  of  mercury  (§  104,  3,  6).  Treat  the 
ignited  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  excess 
of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesia  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  anal3r8ed  phosphates.    Results  satisfactory. 

f,  IktemUfuUUm  as  PhosphcUe  of  Silver,  see  §  13d,  a. 

ff.  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Although  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a  good  volumetrical 
method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid,  considering  how  very  often  the 
aoalyst  has  to  determine  this  acid,  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  this 
object  remains  still  unattained.  Certain  methods  have,  indeed,  been  pro- 
posed, but  they  lead  only  to  an  approximative  estimation  of  the  acid, 
and  are  accordingly  used  only  in  the  analysis  of  urine,  for  want  of  more 
definite  and  accurate  processes.  They  are  based  upon  the  insolubility  of 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Fe,  O^  P  O^)  in  acetic  acid,  or  also  io  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  mixed  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda. 
Liebig  ("  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.,**  78,  150)  recommends  to  acidify 
the  phosphoric  acid  fluid  with  acetic  acid,  and  to  add  acetate  of  soda,  then 
the  least  excess  of  a  solution  of  known  strength  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
free  from  acid,  or  iron  alnm.  The  point  when  the  iron  solution  has  been 
added  just  in  sufficient  excess,  is  ascertained  by  pressing,  some  time  after 
the  last  addition,  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  the  fluid  against  a  double 
filter  paper,  laid  on  another  filter  paper,  moistened  with  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  resting  on  a  porcelain  plate.  If  the  iron 
solution  has  been  added  in  excess,  a  blue  color  will  make  its  appearance 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  process,  which  otherwise 
has  the  advantage  of  promptness  in  its  favor,  is  to  hit  this  point  with 
a  proper  degree  of  exactness.  The  most  effiective  way  is  to  take,  to  about 
0'2grm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  acetic 
acid  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda. — Rdwsky  ('^  Joum.  f. 
piakt.  Ghem.,**  41, 365)  recommends  the  following  method  :  add  to  the  acid 
solution  (which,  with  the  exception  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  must  contain 
no  bases  forming  with  phosphoric  acid  compounds  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid),  ammonia,  until  the  free  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  ironf  in  the  least  possible  excess.  The  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  faintly  yellowish  white 
precipitate.  Filter,  and  wash  carefully  with  cold  water — an  operation 
which  in  the  case  of  larger  quantities  of  substance  takes  much  time ; 

*  In  presence  of  magnesia,  warming  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  advisable. 

1*  A  aoioUoD  of  iron  alum  (1:10),  mixed  with  an  eqaal  quantity  of  solution  of  acetate 
of  soda  (1: 10),  and  to  which  it  is  as  well  to  add  some  free  acetic  acid,  answers  the  same 
pmpofe. 
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dissolve  tbe  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  iron  in 
the  solution  in  the  manner  directed  §  113,  2,  a.  Rdwsky  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  P  O^  Fe,  O,,  and 
calculates  for  every  700  of  iron  900  (rigorously  887-5,  the  equivalent  of 
phosphorus  being  387 -5)  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  assumption  is  not 
correct,  however,  as  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  precipitate  varies, 
being  the  higher,  the  greater  the  excess  of  solution  of  iron  used. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  methods,  I  refer  to  NeuhcMer  and 
VogeVa  "  Auleitung  zur  Analyse  des  Hams/*  second  edition,  page  109  \ 
and  DunJdenherg^s  paper  on  the  subject,  in  ^'AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,"  93,  88. 

II.  Sepabation  of  Phospporio  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

§  135. 

a.  From  the  Fixed  AlkcUiea  (see  also  6,  e,  I,  m). 

a.  The  method  I.,  d,  in  one  of  its  modifications,  is  resorted  to,  or 
method  I.,  e.  The  alkalies  are  found  in  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or 
chlorides. 

/3.  The  method  I.,  6,  a,  is  applied,  and  the  separation  of  the  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  is  efiected  in  the  manner  described  §  153. 

y.  Salts  composed  afber  the  formula  3  M  O,  P  O,  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  neutral  solution  of  silver ; 
ihe  yellow  precipitate  formed  3  Ag  O,  P  O^  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited 
m  the  manner  described  §  53. 

Phosphates  composed  after  the  formula  2  M  O,  H  O,  P  O,,  are  ignited, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  with  neuti^  solution  of 
silver.  The  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  precipitate,  which,  in  this  ca^e, 
consists  of  pyrophosphate  of  silver  2  AgO,  P  O,,  and  the  latter  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitated  phos- 
phates of  silver,  see  §  93,  4. 

The  bases  in  the  filtrates  are  determined  after  the  removal  of  the 
excess  of  silver  (see  §  162). 

The  results  are  accurate  ;  this  method  is  particularly  convenient,  on 
account  of  the  f&cility  with  which  the  alkalies  may  be  estimated  in  the 
filtrate. 

6.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkalies  see  also  (a,  e,  {,  m). 

a.  The  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  efiected  by  the  method 
described  §  134,  c^  a,  and  the  baryta  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are 
separated  as  directed  §  153. 

/3.  The  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  in  slight  excsss, 
and  the  precipitate  formed  allowed  to  subside ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered 
ofi*,  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  lead  used  in  the  process,  as  directed  in  §  162.  The  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound  may  he 
calculated  from  the  loss ;  but  it  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  by 
treating  the  washed  pi*ecipitate  of  phosphate  of  lead  according  to  §  135,  c 

c  From  Barytaj  Strontia,  Lime^  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  In  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  strontia,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.     The  phosphoric 
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acid  in  the  filtxato  is  detenniued  according  io  §  134,  h,  a  (in  the 
case  of  strontia,  lime,  aud  oxide  of  lead,  after  previous  removal  of  the 
alcohol  hy  evaporation).  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
effected  with  the  most  accurate  results  hy  saturating  the  fluid  with  car^ 
bonate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  car^ 
bonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  farther  process  conducted  as  in  §  134,  5,  cu 

d.  From  Magnesia  (see  also  e,  i,  ^  and  m). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  in  §  134,  e^  a ;  and  the  magnesia 
and  baryta  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  in  the  manner  described  §  154. 

e.  From  the  whole  of  (he  Alkaline  Earths  (oomp.  also  §  135,  i,  I,  andm). 
a.  Separate  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium^ 

as  directed  in  §  134,  c,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the  alkaline 
earths,  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  supplement 
to  §§  160  and  161.     This  is  an  excellent  method. 

^.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
§  134  c^,  /3  and  y.  If  the  method  d,  fi  \b  applied,  the  alkaline  earths 
remain  in  solution  as  chlorides  with  the  alkaline  acetate  and  alkaline 
chloride ;  if  £?,  y,  they  are  obtained  in  solution  as  nitrates.  The  results 
are  satis&ctory. 

y.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  add  acetate  of 
lead  in  alight  excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed  subside,  and  filter  ;  wash 
the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  phosphate  and  basic  nitrate  of  lead, 
dry,  ignite  (§  53),  and  weigh.  The  residue  is  phosphate  of  lead  -f  oxide 
of  lead,  or  in  other  terms,  phosphoric  acid  +  x  oxide  of  lepui  Put  the 
crucible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  pour  moderately  dilute  nitric 
acid  over  it,  aud  warm,  until  solution  is  effected ;  then  decant  the 
fluid  into  another  glass,  wash,  add  the  rinsings  to  the  solution,  and  de^ 
termine  the  oxide  of  lead  in  it  as  sulphate  (§  116,  '2).  Calculate  from 
this  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  deduct  the  result  from  the  weight  of  the  first 
residue  :  the  diflerence  gives  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  In 
the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  first  precipitate,  the  bases  are  sefjarated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  lead  used,  in  the  manner  described  (§  162). 
This  method  also  gives  satisfactory  results. 

/,  From  Alumina  (see  also  §  135,  t,  and  m.) 

a.  {Otto  and  Fresenivs,  applicable  also  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron.)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dilute  a  little,  add  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  If 
you  have  added  sufficient  tartaric  acid,  the  fluid  must  now  appear  clear. 
Add,  in  slight  excess,  a  dear  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed 
with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
at  rest  for  1^  hours;  then  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia;  to  free  it  completely  from  alumina,  r»- 
dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  little  tartaric  acid,  and  repre- 
cipitate  with  ammonia.  Treat  the  precipitate  now  as  directed  in  §  134, 
6,  cu  To  obtain  the  alumina  contained  in  the  filtrate,  add  some  nitrate 
of  potassa  an(^  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,*  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  veasel.      Dissolve  in  nitric  or 

*  The  ignition  of  alumina  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammoninin  would  entail  loss  by  the 
formation  and  escape  of  chloride  of  aluminium  {H,  Rim), 
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hydrochlorio  acid  bj  continued  application  of  heiat,  and  Beparate  the 
alumina  from  the  magnesia  as  directed  in  §  156. 

fi,  {Berzelius.)  Pulverize  the  compound  very  finely,  mix  the 
powder  with  about  IJ^  parts  of  pure  silicic  add*  and  6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  expose  for  half  an  hour 
to  a  strong  red  heat.  Treat  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  add  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia  in  excess,  digest  for  some  time,  then  filter  and  wash.  On 
the  filter  you  have  now  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  in  the  solution 
phosphate  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
(were  the  solution  filtered  before  the  addition  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  it  would  contain  also  some  of  the  alumina  compound).  De- 
termine the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  o, 
and  separate  and  determine  the  alumina  in  the  insoluble  residue  in  the 
manner  described  §  140. 

y,  {Fucha.)  Dissolve  in  solution  of  potassa,  and  add  solution  of  silicate 
of  potassa.  Dilute  the  mucilaginous  mass,  which  forms,  with  water,  and 
boil.  Filter  off  the  preci[)itate  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Acidify  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  166. 

I,  ( Wackenroder  and  Freseniua.)  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with 
ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that  reagent,  and 
add  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Digest 
for  some  time,  and  then  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of 
the  alumina  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  combined 
partly  with  alumina,  partly  with  baryta.  Wash  it  a  little,  and  dissolve 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochlorio  acid.  Saturate  the  solu- 
tion, at  a  high  temperature,  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  add  solution  of 
aoda  in  excess,  apply  heat,  precipitate  the  baryta  which  the  solution  may 
contain  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filter.  You  have  now  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  in  the  solution,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
precipitate.  Acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with 
some  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  precipitate  as  directed  §  105.  Dissolve 
the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
by  precipitation  with  solution  of  magnesia  in  the  manner  described  in 
.§  134,  b.  a.  Hermann  has  applied  a  similar  method  in  his  analysis  of 
Gibbsite. 

g.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (see  also  i,  Z,  and  m). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  mauner  described  §  166. 

h.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  (see  also  t,  I,  and  m). 

a.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Keep  in  fusion  for  some 
"time,  and  then  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water.  Filter  and  wash  the 
undissolved  residue.  The  filtrate  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  combined 
with  soda  ;  determine  the  acid  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  Dissolve  the 
residue,  which  generally  retains  an  admixture  of  alkalies,  in  acid,  and 
determine  the  respective  metals  in  the  solution  by  the  appropriate 
methods  (see  §§  108  to  114). 

In  the  case  of  phosphate  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in- 
stead of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.     Should  a  small  portion  of  man- 

*  The  safest  waj  i«  to  use  artificially  prepared  silicic  acid. 
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ganie  acid  have  got  into  the  solution,  this  is  removed  by  a  little  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water.  In  the  case  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
it  often  happens  that  complete  separation  is  not  effected  by  this  method.  . 

/3.  Dissolye  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  then  ammonia,  and 
finally,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  dosed  afterwards,  sulphide  of  ammoniumi 
put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place ;  allow  the  mixture  to  deposit 
until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of 
green ;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  as  directed  in  §§  108  to  114. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  calculated  from  the  loss,  or  detei*mined  according  to 
§  134,  b,  a.  The  magnesia  mixture  may  immediately  be  added  to  the 
filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  washed  precipitate 
is  once  more  dissolved,  and  the  solution  reprecipitated  as  in  ^  a.  This 
method  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  the  phosphate  of 
nickel. 

y.  Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron.  E,  ArencU  u.  W.  Knopy  "  Chem.  Centralbl.,"  1857, 
182.)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  least  possible  volume  of  fluid, 
add  to  the  clear  solution  protochloride  of  uranium,*  until  the  color  in« 
clines  distinctly  to  green,  and  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  no 
longer  produces  a  red  tint  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  ammonia  to  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  then  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  free  acetic 
acid,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of 
iiiiuiium,t  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  color  of  the  mixture  must  appear 
distinctly  greenish,  and  not  dirty.  Let  the  solid  particles  completely 
subside,  and  then  decant  on  to  a  filter ;  boil  the  precipitate  with  water 
and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  decant  again.  Kepeat  this  ope- 
ration once  more,  and  then  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  134, 
c.  Separate  the  uranium  and  iron  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  the  sup- 
plement to  §§  160  and  161.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  The  addition 
of  the  protochloride  of  uranium  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
Besquichloride  of  iron  to  protochloride. 

2.  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  Freseniua,)  Reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
solution,  if  necessary,  with  sulphite  of  soda,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potassa 
in  excess,  boil  until  the  precipitate  has  become  black  and  granular,  filter, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  proto- 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid 
in  ihe  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a. 

i.  From  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Second^  Third,  and  Fowrth  Groups. 
cu  More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  protoxides 

*  Preparation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Uranium, — ^DisBolye  carbonate  of  sesquioxide  of 
azaninm  aod  ammonia  in  double  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  sola- 
tion,  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  throw  into  the  mixture 
an  excess  of  fine  copper  turnings.  Heat,  and  let  the  mixture  boil  from  10  to  15 
minutes.  The  fluid  speedily  acquires  a  green  color,  and  the  conyersion  of  the  chloride  to 
sabchloride  is  soon  effected.  To  separate  the  dissoWed  subchloride  of  copper,  let  the 
mixture  boil  until  water  produces  a  copious  precipitate  in  a  sample  of  it.  When  this 
point  is  attained,  dilate  the  entire  solution,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  off  the  subchloride 
of  copper,  transmit  through  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess ;  filter  off 
the  precipitated  subsulphide  of  copper,  mix  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
boil  until  all  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  escaped.  Ji,  Arendt  u.  W.  Knop,  "  Chem. 
Centialb.,"  1857,  164. 

t  Preparation  of  Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  Uranium. — Precipitate  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  uranium  with  ammonia,  and  dissolye  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  best  at  a 
high  temperature. 
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of  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  of  zinc ;  also  from  aeaqoi- 
oxide  of  iron,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  134,  6,  d.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
bases  free  from  all  foreign  bodies,  which,  of  course,  greatly  &cilitatea 
their  estimation.  Reisaig  obtained  yerjr  satis&ctory  results  by  this 
method. 

j3.  From  sesquiozide  of  iron,  alkaline  earths,  and  all  other  oxides 
not  precipitable  by  carbonate  of  baryta  {H,  Rosens  method). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution — after  removing  the  free  acid 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  evaporation,  and  neutralizing  it  partly  by 
carbonate  of  soda — with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  let  the  mixture 
digest  some  days,  in  the  cold,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  watec  The 
precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combination 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  baryta,  and  besides  also  the  excess  of 
carbonate  of  bar3rta  used.  The  other  bases  are  in  the  filtrate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  baryta  cautiously  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the 
precipitate  in  it ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure 
silicic  acid,  and  six  times  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  commencing  with  a  gentle  heat, 
which  is  then  gradually  increased  to  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity.  The 
remaining  operations  are  conducted  exactly  as  directed  in  §  135,^/3. 

y.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  large  proportion  and  in  presence  of 
alkaline  earths,     {Fresenius,  "  Journ.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"*  45,  258). 

The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  such  compounds  may, 
indeed,  be  accomplished  by  the  method  given  in  §  134,  d^  but  the 
separation  by  these  methods,  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
a  very  large  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  moat  tedious  o[)eration ; 
it  is  therefore  preferable  in  cases  of  the  kind  to  proceed  as  follows  :  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  removed  from  the 
lamp,  and  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  added,  until  carbonate  of  soda 
produces  a  nearly  white  precipitate ;  the  mixture  is  then  boiled  until  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  has  gone  off;  the  excess  of  free  acid  which 
might  still  be  present  is  nearly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  few 
drops  of  chlorine  water  are  added,  and  lastly,  acetate  of  soda  in  excess. 
The  minutest  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  itself  at  once  by  the 
formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.* 
More  chlorine  water  is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  fluid  appears 
reddish ;  it  is  then  boiled  until  the  precipitate  has  well  subsided ;  the 
latter  is  filtered  off  hot,  and  washed  with  hot  water  mixed  with  a  little 
acetate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phos* 
X>horic  acid,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  ;  the  filtrate 
contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  alkaline 
earths.  The  precipitate  is  treated  as  directed  §  1 35,  k.  If  free  from 
alumina,  it  may  also  be  ignited,  weighed,  and  the  iron  in  it  determined 
in  the  volumetrical  way  (§  113),  in  which  case  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
calculated  from  the  loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipitate  contain 
alumina,  the  iron  may  be  separated  as  protosesquioxide,  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  135,  A,  S,  and  the  alumina  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 

*  Silicic  aoid  and  arsenie  acid  produce  a  aimiUr  predpitale,  and  most  therefore^  if 
present,  be  previoaslj  remored. 
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iDinite,  according  to  §  13*5,  ^  a ;  or  the  latter  mefchod  of  separating  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  applied  fiia^  and  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron  separated  alter. 

k.  From  the  MetaU  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups^ 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  snlphnretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  described 
{  134,  6,  a.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  in  a 
more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid 
solution ;  from  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method 
described  in  §  139,  c, 

L  From  all  Bcaee^  exc^  Ahunima  and  Oxide  of  Mercury  {H.  Rose), 

The  phosphorio  acid  is  separated  as  phottphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury 
by  Rom^s  method  (§  134,  6,  y). 

a.  If  the  sabstanoe  contained  no  iron,  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the 
phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  oontains  all  the  bases  as  nitrates, 
together  with  much  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  occasionally 
also  some  oxide.  The  former  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercury  is  free  from  other  bases. 
If  only  a  slight  precipitate  is  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtration 
IS  preceded  by  addition  of  ammonia.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mercury  has  been  separated  by  ammonia, 
the  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (under  a  chimney  with  good 
draught).  Should  a  residue  remain,  this  must  be  more  closely  examined. 
If  it  consista  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  treatment  with 
mercury  and  nitric  acid  must  be  repeated ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
sists of  pure  magnesia  or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths^  it  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fluid 
containing  the  chief  portion  of  the  bases.  The  following  method  is 
often  advantageously  resorted  to  instead  of  the  one  just  described;  the 
fluid  filtered  off  from  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited,  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good  draught  If  alkaline  nitrates  are 
present,  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  added  from  time  to  time 
during  the  process  of  ignition,  to  guard  against  injury  to  the  crucible 
from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali.  The  ignited  residue  is  treated, 
according  to  circumstances,  first  with  water  and  then  with  nitric  acid, 
or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

/S.  If  the  substance  contained  iron,  the  greater  part  of  that  metal  is 
left  undissolved  with  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  dia- 
solyed  part  is  separated  from  the  other  bases  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  Y.;  the  undisaolved  part  is  obtained,  after  ignition  of  the  residue^ 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treating  the  ignited  mass  with 
water,  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  containing  alkali.  This  is  dis- 
solved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonia. 
As  alumina  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  whilst  nitrate  of  alumina  and  nitrate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  both  equally  decomposed  by  simple  evaporation 
the  method  just  described  is  not  applicable  in  presence  of  alumina. 

m.  From  all  Bases  without  exception. 

Apply  SorinensclieiiCs  method  (§  134,  b,  /S),  and  separate  the  bases 
from  Uie  molybdio  acid  in  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  phospho-molyb- 
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date  of  ammonia.  As  moljbdic  add  comports  itself  with  salphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group, 
it  b  best  to  precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fifth  group, 
from  acid  solutions  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding 
to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid ;  as  this  will 
leave  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  separated  only  from  the  metals  of  the 
first  four  groups.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  mix  the  acid 
fluid,  in  a  stoppered  flask,  with  ammonia  till  it  acquires  an  alkaline 
reaction,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  sufficient  excess,  and  digest  the 
mixture.  As  soon  as  the  solution  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  with- 
out the  least  tint  of  green,  filter  off  the  fluid,  which  .contains  sulphide 
of  molybdenum  and  ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed 
with  some  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic 
sulphides  and  hydrated  oxides  of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  remove  the  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  according  to  the  direction  of  §  128,  e,  and  determine  the 
alkidine  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate.  This  method  of  separating 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is  deservedly  highly  recommended  ; 
it  is  more  especially  suitable  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  lai^  quantity  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  As  arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  withmolybdio 
acid,  similar  yellow  precipitates,  it  is  necessary,  if  these  acids  are 
present,  to  remove  them  first.  However,  even  if  a  little  silico-molyb* 
date  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  the  phospho-molybdate,  the  estimatioa 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  may  yet  be  accurately  effected  (comp.  §  134^ 

b.y). 

As  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  large  excess  of  molybdic  acid 

used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that  this 

process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.     Supposing,  for  instance,  you 

have  a  fluid  containing  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 

estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the 

total  amount  of  the  three  bodies ;  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric 

acid,  by  means  of  molybdic  acid ;  and  in  a  third,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

by  the  volumetrical  method  (§  113,  2,  a).     The  difference  gives  the 

alumina. 

§  136. 

2.  BoRACic  Acid. 
T.  Determination. 

.  The  determination  of  boracic  acid  is  effected  either  in  an  indirect 
way,  or  in  form  of  borofluoride  of  potassium. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  boracic  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  cannot  be  effected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weighing 
the  residue,  as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatilizes  and  is  carried  off 
with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This  is  the  case  also  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess. 

The  best  way  of  determining  the  boracic  acid  is  therefore  the  follow- 
ing : — Mix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  6f  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,*  varying  in  amount  from  about  equal  to  the  supposed 
quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  present  to  double  that  amount.     Evaporate 

*  Pojed  carbonate  of  soda  auswen  the  porpoee  beet. 
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the  mixture  to' dryness,  heat  the  residne  to  fusion,  and  weigh.  Tlie 
residue  contains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and  unknown  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  boracio  acid.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  My  one  of 
the  methods  given  in  §  139,  and  calculate  the  boracio  acid  from  the 
difference  (^ff,  Bose), 

2.  If  boracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  borofluoride  of  potassium,, 
no  bases  except  alkalies  must  be  present     The  process  which  succeeds 
best  if  potassa  alone  is  present  is  conducted  as  follows  : — Mix  the  fluid 
with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  for  each  equivalent  of  boracic  acid 
supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1  equivalent  of  potassa  ;  add  pure  hydro- 
flaoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in  excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a  platinum 
basin,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness.     The  hydrofluoric  acid  must  be 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  let  a  portion  of  it  escape  in  the  pro-* 
eess  of  evaporation,  so  that  the  evaporcUing  fumes  redden  litmus  paper. 
The  residue  consists  now  of  K  Fl,  B  FI,  and  K  Fl,  H  Fl.     Treat  the  dry 
saline  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
acetate  of  potassa  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a  weighed  Alter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  and  finally  on  the 
filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  until  the  last  rinsings  are  nq 
longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.     By  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, the  hydrofluoride  of  potassium  is  removed,  without  a  particle  of 
the  borofluoride  of  potassium  being  dissolved.     To  remove  the  acetatei 
of  potassa,  wash   the  precipitate   now    with    spirit   of  wine  of  84^. 
Tralles,   dry    at    212^  F.,    and    weigh.      As  chloride  of    potassium, 
nitrate  and  phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda,  and  even  sulphate  of 
potassa,  though  the  latter  salt  with  some  difficulty,  dissolve  in  solution 
of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence  of  these  Bsltn  does  not  interfere  with 
the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  ;  however,  salts  of  soda  must  not  be 
present  in  considerable  proportion,  as  fluoride  of  sodium  dissolves  with 
very  great  difficulty.     The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfac- 
tory.   SWomeyer'9  experiments  gave  from  97*5  to  100*7,  instead  of  100. 
For  the  composition  and  properties  of  borofluoride  of  potassium,  see 
{  93,  5.     Ab  the  salt  is  very  likely  to  contain  silicofluoride  of  barium, 
it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  first  for  that  substance ;  this  is  done  by 
placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmus  paper,  and  putting 
another  sample  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     If  the  blue 
paper  tarns  red,  and  effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt 
is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.     To  remove  this 
impurity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it  again, 
in  boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  and  repeat  the  same 
operation  at  least  four  times.     Finally,  after  warming  once  more  with 
ammonia,   filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  evaporate  to  diyness,  and  treat 
again  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa  and  alcohol  {A.  Stromey&r^ 
"Annal.  d.    Chem.  u.  Pharm.,*'  100,  ^2),      I  have,  however,  slightly 
modified  StrofMyer^s  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic 
acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments  having  convinced  me  that  treating 
the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as  recommended  by  that  chemist^ 
is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

IL  S^fwraiion  of  Boracio  Add  from  the  Baaes^ 

CL  From  the  Alkalies, 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric   aoid,  and  evaporate    the  solution    on   the    water-bath. 
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Towards  tbe  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more  dropH  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath,  nntil  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  vapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the 
residue  (§  141),  calculate  from  this  the  alkali,  and  the  boracic  acid  from 
the  difference. 

£,  Schweiaer^  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it  gave 
him  very  satisfactory  results  in  his  analysis  of  borax.  It  will,  probably, 
answer  also  for  the  estimation  of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other  borates. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may,  in  such  cases,  be  estimated, 
in  another  portion  of  the  dalt^  by  I.,  2.  If  you  have  to  estimate  boracic 
acid  in  presence  of  large  pro])oi^ions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the  fluid 
alkaline  with  potas&a,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with 
alcohol  and  some  hydrochloric  acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  distil  off  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  as  iu 
L,  2  {Aug.  Strom^er,  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharni.,**  100,  82). 

6.  From  almost  all  other  Bases, 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusion  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  hydrate  of  potassa ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and 
tbe  boracic  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  of 
I.,  2.  If  magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into 
the  filtrate  ;  upon  neutralizing  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  this  separates  as 
insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium,  which  may  either  be  filtered  off  at 
once,  or  removed  subsequently,  by  treating  the  borofluoride  of  potas- 
sium with  boiling  water,  in  which  that  salt  is  soluble,  the  fluoride  0£ 
magnesium  insoluble. 

e.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth^  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Groups, 
The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  by  the  appro- 
piiate  methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  often  be  inferred 
from  the  Joss;  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the  filtrate, 
after  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  is 
evaporated  to  diyness,  the  residue  heated  to  redness,  and  the  boraoic 
acid  estimated  by  I.,  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions, 
the  boracic  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate,  by  the  method 
given  in  I.,  1,  after  being  first  completely  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Bases. 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination 
is  weighed,  put  into  a  capacious  platinum  crucible,  and  digested  with  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  pui*e  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  gradually  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently 
at  first,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
completely  expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boracic  acid  goes  off  in  the 
form  of  fluoride  of  boron  (BoO,+  3  H  Fl  =  BFl,  +  3 HO).  The 
residue  contains  the  bases  in  the  form  of  sulphates ;  the  bases  are  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic 
acid  is  inferred  from  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  separated 
base  and  that  of  the  analysed  borate.  The  application  of  this  method 
pi^esupposes,  of  cour^,  that  the  analysed  compound  is  decomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid. 
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§  137. 

3.  OxAUO  Acid. 
I.  DeiemUneUum. 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  ooDolate  of  lime,  and  the  latter 
determined  aa  earbanate  of  lime ;  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  com- 
pound is  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  required  to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid ;  or  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  reduces  ;  or  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  it  produces  upon  accession  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

a.  Zhterminaiion  aa  CctrbotuUe  of  Limi^ 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime^  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  treat  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  103.  If  this 
method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution  must  be  neutral  or  made 
slightly  acid  by  ck^tc  add;  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  or  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  more  especially  sesquioxide  of 
iron  or  oxide  of  copper  ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist, 
they  must  first  be  supplied. 

h,  Deierminalion  by  mecms  of  SoltUion  of  Perma/ngaruUe  of  Potctsea. 

Determine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  as 
directed  §  112,  2,  a,  cc,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid ;  then  dissolve  the  com- 
pound in  which  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  estimated,  and  which  must  be 
free  frt>m  all  other  bodies  that  might  act  on  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa^  in  400  or  500  parts  of  water,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  acid  and  water; 
add,  if  necessary,  a  further,  not  too  small,  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to  about  \i(f  F.,  and  then  add  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint  (compare  §  112,  2,  a,  cc).  Knowing  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation 
will  give  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  corresponding  to  the  cubic  centimetres 
of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  used  in  the  experiment.  The 
results  are  very  accurate  (compare  Experiment  No.  Q^). 

e.  Determination  by  inference  from  the  amomU  of  Gold  reduced  by  the 
Acid  {H.  Bose). 

eu  In  Compounds  soluble  in  Water. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  oxalic  add  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of 
8odio>terchloride^  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  solar  light. 
Collect  the  precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
1  equivalent  of  gold  (196*67)  corresponds  to  3  equivalents  of  0,0, 
(3  X  36  =  108). 

/}.  In  Compounds  insoluble  in  Water, 

Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously 
with  solution  of  soda;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture 
some  time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  solar  lights  and 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

d,  DetermimUion  €U  Carbonic  Acid, 

This  may  be  effected  either, 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis  (§  175);  or, 


i 
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p.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  aoid  or  oxalate  with  finely  polyerized  binoxide 
of  manganese  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  add  to  the  mixture,  in  an 
apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  passes  off 
perfectly  dry. 

The  ^eory  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : 

C,0,  +  MnO,  +  SO,  =  MnO,SO,  +  2CO, 

For  each  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  we  obtain  accordingly  2  equi- 
valents of  carbonic  acid.  For  the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to 
the  chapter  on  the  examination  of  manganese  ores,  in  the  special  part 
of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark  that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first  be 
prepared  for  the  process  by  slight  supersaturation  with  ammonia,  and 
also  that  9  parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  require  theoretically  11 
parts  of  pure  binoxide  of  manganese.  Since  an  excess  of  the  latter 
substance  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  added.  The  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese need  not  be  pure,  provided  it  contains  no  carbonate.  This  method 
is  very  expeditious,  and  gives  accurate  results,  if  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  an  apparatus  sufficiently  light  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate 
balance. 

Instead  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used ; 
compare  §  130,  e. 

II.  Separation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Bases, 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analysing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  in  one  portion,  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  L,  in  another  portion,  the  base,  particularly  as  the  latter  object  may 
be  effected  by  simple  ignition  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  salt  either  to 
the  metallic  state  {e.g.,  oxalate  of  silver),  or  to  pure  oxide  (e.</.,  oxalate  of 
lead),  or  to  carbonate  (e.^.,  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths). 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  c,  and  the  gold  separated  from 
the  bases  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

h.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  tbe 
method  I.,  a;  separating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the  salt 
of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

c  All  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  into  oxide  or  carbonate  on  the  one,  and 
alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  aud 
sixth  groups  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

§  138. 

4.  Htbrofluoric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  determined  as 
fluoride  of  calcium.     For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
moderate  excess,  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate continues  to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  fluoride 
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of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first  by 
deoantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried  ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible  ($  53);  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum 
orporceLun  dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  eva- 
porated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all 
odor  of  acetic  acid  disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride 
of  calcium  -and  acetate  of  lime,  is  treated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed.  If  the 
precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  were  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  without  previoas  ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would 
prove  a  difficult  operation.  Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the 
process  {H.  Bo$e), 

II.  Sepcirattono/ Fluorine  from  the  Mekda. 

(L  SoluUe  Fluorides. 
If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
exoeaa  If  this  pfoduces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  determined  by  the 
method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from  the 
excess  of  lime,  and  from  the  soda,  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 
Bot  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a. precipitate,  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  by 
the  method  g^ven  in  L,  the  base  is  in  the  residue,  which  must,  how- 
ever, first  be  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine. 
Neutral  solutions  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
caldam,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  but 
le»  appropriately,  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium is  allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  by 
decantation,  transferred  to  the  filter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
bases  in  the  filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of 
lime  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  bases  may  be  determined 
also  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  6,  need  hardly  be 
lUted. 

6.  Inaolubie  Fluorides, 

<L  Anhydrous  insoluble  Fluorides, 

The  finely  pulverized  and  accurately  weighed  substance  under  ex- 
amination is  heated  for  some  time  with  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  residue  finally  ignited  until  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled.  The  residuary  sulphate  is  weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in. 
it  calculated.  The  difference  between  the  calculated  weight  of  the  metal 
and  that  of  the  original  fluoride  shows  the  amount  of  fluorine  originally 
present  in  the  analysed  compound.  In  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
metals  whose  sulphate  gives  off  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition, 
or  where  the  residue  contains  several  metals,  it  is  necessary  to 
anbject  tiie  residue  to  a  further  analysis  before  this  calculation  can  be 
made. 

ji  Hydrated  insohMe  Fluorides, 

A  sample  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

00.  The  Waler  expelled  is  perfectly  neutral  to  Litmus  Paper. 

In  this  case  the  amount  of  water  present  is  ascertained  by  igniting  the 
hydrated  compound,  and  the  fluorine  and  me'tal  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined as  directed  in  IL,  6,  a. 

8  2 
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hh.  Tka  Water  eocpdled  hcu  on  acid  reaction. 

The  fluoride  under  examination  is,  in  the  firat  place,  treated  "witli 
snlphuric  acid  aa  directed  in  IL,  6,  a,  to  determine  the  metal  cm  the 
one  hand,  and  the  water  -i-  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another  weighed  por- 
tion is  then  mixed,  in  a  small  retort^  with  about  6  paiis  of  recentlj 
ignited  oxide  of  lead  ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
lead,  the  retort  weighed,  and  the  water  (which  is  now  entirely  free  from 
admixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid)  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat» 
increased  gradually  to  redness.  The  weight  of  the  expelled  water  is 
inferred  from  the  loss.  The  first  operation  having  given  us  the  exact 
amount  of  water  -i-  fluorine,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  may 
now  be  readily  calculated,  by  simply  subtracting  from  the  combined 
weight  of  the  water  +  fluorine,  the  weight  of  the  water  expelled  in  the 
second  operation. 

In  the  fifth  section  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  method 
of  determining  fluorine  (in  the  chapter  on  the  separation  of  fluorine 
from  silicic  acid). 

Fourth  Dividon  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Aeide. 
Oabbonio  Acid — Silicic  Acid. 

§  139. 

1.  CABBomo  Acid. 
1.  Determination. 

€L  In  a  miooture  of  Gasee, 

Measure  the  gases  accurately,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  inaert 
into  the  tube  a  moistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  cast  on  a  platinum 
wire  in  a  pistol  bullet-mould,  and  leave  this  in  the  tube  for  24 
hours,  or  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  ceases  to  show  further  diminution  ; 
withdraw  the  ball,  and  measure  the  gas  remaining  ;  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  originally  present  is  inferred  from  the  diflerenoe,  pro- 
vided the  gaseous  mixture  contained  no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption 
by  potassa  (compare  also,  §§  13-16). 

h.  In  Aqueous  Solution. 

a.  Mix  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium*  with 
solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  let  the  pre- 
cipitate defjosit,  and  then  filter.  Have  ready  several  flasks  of  about  300 
cubic  centimetres  capacity  each,  provided  with  tight-fitting  corks,  and  pour 
into  each  about  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate.  The  method  to  be  adopted  for 
adding,  without  loss  of  gas,  certain  definite  quantities  of  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  filtrate  in  tHe  flasks,  depends  upon  whether  the 
carbonic  acid  water  is  contained  in  a  stone  bottle,  or  flowing  from 
a  pipe,  or  whether  it  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  spring.  In  the 
former  case  weigh  the  flasks,  with  the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  bariom 
solution  in  them,  separately,  together  with  the  cork  ;  then  let  the  water 
run  into  each  flask,  with  proper  care,  until  nearly  full,t  cork  instantly, 

*  Solation  of  chloride  of  bariam  is  preferable  in  cues  where  the  after  proeen  is  to  be 
oonduoted  according  to  aa  ;  solation  of  chloride  <^  calcium  in  cases  where  U  to  be 
reeorted  to. 

t  If  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  in  a  stone  bottle,  it  shoald  always  be  tramfenr^d 
to  the  flask  by  means  of  a  siphon,  after  being  cooled  first  to  abont  89*2''  F.  If  the  water 
were  ponred  in  direct  from  the  bottle,  some  carbonic  add  gas  might  also  find  its  wmj 
into  the  flask,  together  with  the  water. 
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aod  weigh  again ;  this  will  give  the  exact  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  each  flask.  Or,  pour  into  each  flask,  in  the  first  instance, 
exactly  50  cabic  centimetres  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  then  fill  in  the  water,  in  the  waj  just 
stated,  mark  with  a  diamond,  or  by  means  of  a  small  paper  slip 
pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  flask  the  point  to  which  it  reaches ;  measure 
afterwards  the  contents  of  the  flask  up  to  the  mark,  and  deduct  the 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium  solu- 
tion, when  the  difference  will  show  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  water 
added. 

In  the  latter  case,  where  the  water  can  be  taken  direct  from  the 
spring,  you  will  find  the  estimation  of  the  volume  more  convenient 
by  making  use  of  a  siphon  or  large  pipette,  dipped  into  the  spring, 
so  that  the  water  enters  through  the  lower  orifica  The  siphon  or 
pipette  used  for  the  purpose  must  have  a  mark  cut  in  the  glass 
a  little  below  the  upper  orifice ;  the  exact  volume  which  it  holds 
np  to  this  mark  may  be  determined  either  before  or  after  the  operation, 
by  filling  it  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  measuring  in  a  graduated 
glasSb  When  the  siphon  or  pipette  is  quite  full,  lift  it  out  of  the  spring, 
wipe  the  outside  dry,  with  proper  expedition  ;  let  some  water  flow  out, 
until  the  contents  reach  just  up  to  the  mark ;  then  empty  into  one  of  the 
flasks  containing  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  cork  instantly.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  flaska  The  ammoniacal  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium 
solution  in  the  flasks  generally  turns  turbid  as  soon  as  the  carbonic  acid 
water  is  poured  in  ;  but,  it  is  only  after  standing  some  time  on  the  water 
bath,  or  even  after  actual  ebullition,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
separates  in  form  of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  carbonate  of  lime.*  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  with  ex- 
oinsion  of  air,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the  following  methods  : — 

aa.  JSslimeUian  of  tlie  Carbonic  Acid  by  the  Gravimetrical  MetJiod, 
Decant  the  su|>ernatant  fluid  rapidly  on  to  a  filter,  secluded  as  much 
as  possible  from  access  of  air ;  fill  the  flask  with  warm  water,  and 
insert  the  cork;  shake,  let  the  solid  particles  deposit^  decant  again, 
and  repeat  this  washing  by  decantation  once  more;  transfer  the 
precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  wash  until  the  last  rinsings  remain 
clear  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dry,  ignite  gently, 
and  weigh  (§  101,  2,  a).  The  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  now 
be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  provided 
the  analysed  solution  contained,  besides  carbonic  acid,  no  other  substance 
liable  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.  But 
should  the  latter  be  the  case,  and  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta 
contain  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  baryta,  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  or  other  similar  substances,  the  carbonic  acid  must  be 
determined  in  the  gently  ignited,  but  not  weighed  precipitate,  as  directed 
in  IL,  d.  The  filter,  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  adhering  matter, 
should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ashes  added  to  the  precipitate.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  very  large,  it  is  best  first  to  weigh  the 

*  The  tardioaif  of  tbia  roMtion  u  ezplamed,  as  is  well  known,  upon  the  assomption 
tliai  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  coming  in  contact,  form,  in  the  first  place,  carbamate 


in 
NH^NH^O. 
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whole   of  it,  and  tben  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  uniformly  mixed  powder. 

If  the  last  particles  of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
flask  hj  mechanical  means,  they  are  dissiolved  in  a  little  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (the  glass  having  previously  been  thoroughly  washed),  the 
solution  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  trifling  precipi- 
tate formed  filteml  off  on  a  separate  small  Alter,  which  is  incinerated 
with  the  larger  one. 

bb.  EstimcUion  of  the  Ccvrbonic  Acid  by  the  Volnmelrical  Method, 
Filter  as  in  oa ;  there  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  collect  the  whole 
of  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  as  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the 
inside  of  the  flask  may  be  left  and  washed  by  decantation.  Put  the 
funnel  with  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  on  the  flask  in  which  the 
precipitation  has  been  effected,  make  a  small  hole  in  the  point  of  the 
filter,  and  rinse  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitate  into  the  flask,  with 
the  aid  of  a  washing  bottle.  Dry  the  filter,  incinerate,  and  add  the  ash 
to  the  precipitate  in  the  flask.  Add  now  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
then,  from  a  Mohr*8  burette  (see  §  21),  standard  (or,  according  to  cii^- 
cumstances,  decimal  standard)  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the 
fluid  shows  a  distinct  red  color ;  expel  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  and 
then  add  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength  until  the  fluid  just  appears 
blue.  After  noting  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  and 
soda,  add  again  about  1  cubic  centimetre  of  acid,  and,  after  heating  to 
boiling,  solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  again  just  appears  blue.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  several  times.  By  subtracting  the  volume  of 
acid  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  solution  of  soda  used  in  the  process 
from  the  entire  volume  of  acid  added  in  the  several  experiments,  you 
find  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  served  to  expel  from  the  cai^bonate 
of  baryta  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  the  latter. 
For  the  details  of  this  expeditious  and  very  accurate  method,  see  §  22^. 
As  the  coloring  matter  of  the  litmus  is  sometimes  thrown  down,  along 
with  silicic  acid  separating  from  the  precipitate,  it  is  occasionally  found 
necessary  to  add  again  some  tincture  of  litmus.  If  this  should  fail  to 
lead  to  the  desired  result,  solution  of  soda  is  added  until  the  reaction  is 
almost  complete  ;  the  amount  of  the  soda  solution  left  in  the  burette  is 
then  read  off,  the  fluid  diluted  to  a  certain  definite  volume,  and  filtered ; 
one-half  the  volume  taken  of  the  clear  filtrate  and  solution  of  soda  very 
cautiously  added  until  the  fluid  appears  blue  ;  the  quantity  of  soda  solu- 
tion required  to  effect  this  purpose  is  then  doubled,  and  the  result  added 
to  the  quantity  first  used. 

/3.  In  cases  where  rigorously  accurate  results  are  not  required,  and  it  is 
simply  wished  to  ascertain  approximately  and  comparatively  the  amount 
of  free  carbonic  acid  in  a  mineral  water,  E.  Kerstin^e  method  ("  AnnaL 
d.  CheuL  u.  Pharm.,**  94,  112,)  may  be  resorted  to.  This  method  is 
based  upon  the  feu^  that  tincture  of  litmus  is  colored  violet  by  free  car- 
bonic acid,  but  not  by  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If,  therefore,  to  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  colored  blue  by  litmus,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  cautiously  added,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  violet  tint  as  soon  as 
Na  O,  S  O,  and  Na  O,  2  C  O,  have  been  formed  in  it,  and  another  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which  disengages  some  carbonic  acid.  The 
experiment  requires,  a,  standard  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
taining in  1  cubic  centimetre  10  milligrammes  of  S  O,,  corresponding  to 
1 1  milligrammes  of  carbonic  acid;  this  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  volume 
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of  standard  salpbario  acid  (§215)  with  3  Yolumes  of  water ;  b,  a  ooDcen- 
trated  solution  of  soda  containing  some  carbonic  acid,  as  is^  moreover, 
nsoally  the  case. 

CM.  Add  to  about  450  cubic  cent,  of  pure  water  1^  cub.  cent,  of 
tincture  of  litmus,  prepared  by  digesting  in  the  cold  equal  parts  of  litmus 
and  water ;  add  exactly  5  cc.  of  the  solution  of  soda,  dilute  with  water 
to  500  ac.  of  .fluid;  take  out,  by  moans  of  the  pipette,  3  several  portions 
of  100  aa  each,  pour  them  respectively  into  3  beakers,  standing  on  a 
white  ground,  and  add  to  each  successively,  with  proper  care,  dilute 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  color  appears  distinctly  violet.  The 
experimeat  moat  be  made  in  the  da7time.^«!ad  by  a  good  light ;  towards 
the  termination  of  the  process,  you  must  always  wait  1  or  2  minutes 
after  each  addition  of  acid,  to  allow  the  change  of  color  to  become  di»- 
tinctly  visible.  Bestow  increased  care  and  attention  upon  the  experiment 
with  the  fluid  in  the  second  beaker,  and  in  the  third.  Multiply  by  5  the 
volume  of  acid  used  in  the  most  accurate  of  the  three  experiments,  and 
mark  the  result  as  the  quantity  of  acid  corresponding  to  5  cc.  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  soda. 

56.  Add  to  about  450  to  500  cubic  centimetres  of  the  carbonic  acid 
water  under  examination,  carefully  measured,  either  before  the  experi- 
ment or  after,  5  c.a  of  the  soda  solution  b*  and  mix.  Of  this  mixture, 
which  is  generally  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  carbonates  of 
alkaline  earths,  take  out  successively  3  several  portions  of  100  cc. 
each,  add  to  each  portion  4  drops  of  litmus  tincture,  and  then,  cautiously 
and  with  stirring,  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  fluid  shows  a  violet  tint. 
Bestow  increased  care  and  attention  upon  the  experiment  with  the 
second  portion  and  with  the  third.  By  determining  now  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  water  used,  if  you  have  not  done  so  before,  you  find  the 
last  &ctor  still  required  for  calculating  the  results* 

Suppose  the  experiment  has  been  made  with  455  ac.  of  mineral  water, 
and  you  have  added  to  thb  5  ac.  of  solution  of  soda;  lOOca  of  your  mixture 
required  6  ac.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  460  aa  would,  accordingly,  have  required 
27*5  c.a  Now  suppose  5  ac.  of  soda  solution  have  required  90*6  cc. 
of  acid,  the  455  cc.  of  the  carbonic  acid  water  contained,  accordingly, 
as  much 'free  carbonic  acid  as  corresponds  to  90'6— 27*6  =  63  aa  of 
sulphuric  acid,  that  is  to  say,  63  x  0*011  =  0*693  grammes  ;  as  for  every 
2  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  which  are  ultimately  present  in  the  fluid 
in  the  state  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  there  is  required  1  equivalent  less  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  1  equivalent  of  S  O^  =  40  corresponds,  consequently,  to  2 
equivalents  of  C  O,  =  44,  or  10  milligrammes  S  O,  (i.e.  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  1  aa)  correspond  to  11  milligrammes  C  O,. 

To  obtain  properly  correspbnding  results  by  this  method  requires  a 
practised  eye ;  the  method  has,  therefore,  rather  a  subjective  than  an 
objective  value;  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  cases 
intended  for  publication. 

II.  SeparaCion  of  Ca/rbonic  Acid  from  the  Boats,  and  its  eHimaUon 

in  Carbonates. 

Ow  Separaiion/rom  Alkalies. 

CM.  If  the  salts  contain  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  to  1  equivalent 

*  If  ibe  crater  is  in  a  bottle,  cool  it  down  to  about  39*2°  F.,  tben  remoTO  the  stopper, 
takit  out  a  little  of  the  water,  and  instantly  add  the  solution  of  soda.  If  5  co.  is  not 
soflitieBi  to  make  the  water  alkaline,  add  10  c.e,  ' 
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of  base,  and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  alkaline  reaction  preeent,  the 
mofit  oonvenient  way  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the 
alkalimetrical  method  (§§219,  220),  and  to  calcukte  for  each  equiva- 
lent of  base  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid. 

bb.  If  the  salt  contains  more  than  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  to 
1  equivalent  of  base,  mix  the  solution  of  a  weighed  portion  with 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium  and  ammonia, 
heated  to  boiling  and  filtered,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  I.,  6,  a. 

ec.  If  the  salts  contain  less  than  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  add  to 
1  equivalent  of  base,  mix  the  dilute  solution  of  a  weighed  portion 
with  an  excess  of  pure  and  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or 
chloride  of  calcium;  neat,  let  deposit^  and  treat  the  washed  precipitate  as 
in  I.,  b,  a,  oa,  or  bb, 

6.  From  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

If  the  compounds  are  neutral  and  contain  no  other  acids  forming  with 
the  alkalies  salts  with  alkaline  reaction,  the  bases  in  them  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  alkalimetrical  method  (§  223),  and  1  equivalent  of  car- 
bonic acid  reckoned  for  each  equivalent  of  haae. 

c.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  /rom  Bcues  which  upon  Ignition 
readily  and  completely  yield  the  Carbonic  Acid  wiUi  which  they 
are  cotnbined. 

Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cadmium, 
lead,  copper,  magnesium,  <&c. 

ou  Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

Heat  the  weighed  substance,  in  a  platinum  crucible  (carbonates 
of  cadmium  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  to  ignition,  and  keep 
in  that  state  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The 
results  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Substances  liable  to  absorb  oxygen 
upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube,  through  which  a 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conducted  during  the  process.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  inferred  from  the  loss. 

/3.  Hydrated  Carbonates. 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dried  air  or, 
in  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry, 
close-fitting  cork.  During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  ia, 
by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufilciently  hot  to  prevent  the  conden- 
sation of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against  burning 
the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water  + 
the  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tubes  gives  the  amount  of  the  water,  and  the  difference  aocor^ 
dingly  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A  somewhat  wide  glass  tube  may  also 
be  substituted  for  the  bulb  tube,  and  the  substance  introduced  into  it 
in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed  before  and  after  the  operation. 

d.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  aiU  Bases  wUhoni  exception^  in 
Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

The  carbonate  under  examination  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  about  4  times  its  weight  of  fused  biborate  of  soda  (§  64,  6)  added, 
which  has  been  heated  again  just  previous  to  weighing.  The  mix- 
ture is  weighed,  and  heat  is  then  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased  to 
intense  ignition,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  until  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  in  a   state  of  calm  fusion.      The  crucible  is  nov 
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allowed  to  cool,  and,  wb«D  oold,  weighed.  The  lou  of  weight  indicates 
the  amoant  of  caHwoic  acid  originally  present  in  the  ignited  oampound 
The  resnlts  are  reij  aoo  urate  {SehaffgoUaeK). 

e.  Prom  all  Baees  vnthovt  exception,  no  matter  whether  the  Compounds 
art  anhydroiu  or  not. 
a.  Suimatian  o/the  And  from  the  lorn  o/weighi. 

aa.  Caritonatea  whose  Baeeaform  SolvhU  Soita  with  Svlphtme  Acid 

The  process  ia  oonductod  in  the  appHT&tus  itlnstrated  by  Fig.  66. 

The  size  of  the  flaaks  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  balance  which  the 
operator  possesses.  The  tube  a  is 
closed  at  b  by  means  of  a  small  wax 
■topper  ;*  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a 
is  open,  as  are  also  both  ends  of  e  and 
d  The  flask  b  is  nearly  half  filled  with 
concentrated  Bulphnric  acid  ;  the  tubes 
a,  e,  and  d,  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  per- 
fbrationa  of  the  corks,  and  the  latter 
equally  so  in  the  mouths  of  a  and  r  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  carbonate  under 
examination  is  put  into  a  ;  this  flask  is 
then  filled  about  one-third  with  water, 
the  cork  properly  inserted,  and  the 
apparatus  plaoKl  in  equilibrium  upon 
the  balance. 

A  few  bubbles  of  air  are  now 
sucked  out  of  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-nibber  tube.  This  serves  to 
rarefy  the  air  in  a  also,  and  causes  the  Hulphuric  acid  in  b  to  ascend  in 
the  tube  e.  The  latter  ia  watched  for  some  time,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it  remains  stationary,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  apparatus  ia  air-tight.  Air  is  then  again  sucked  out  of  d, 
which  causes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  over  into  a.  The 
carbonate  in  the  latter  flask  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  completely  dried  in  its  passage  through  the 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a,  escapes  through  d  When  the  evolution 
of  the  gas  slackens  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  ia  made  to  pass 
over  into  a,  by  renewed  suction  through  d  ;  and  the  same  operatiou  is 
repeated  nntU  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  A  more 
vigoroDs  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make  a  larger  Amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  pass  over  into  A,  whereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are  considerably 
heated  ;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely  ceased,  the  wax 
stopper  on  a  is  opened,  or  the  glass  rod  removed  from  the  iadJa-ruhber 
c^  and  suction  applied  to  d,  until  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
earbooio  acidt 

The  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  replaced  upon  the  balance, 
and  the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights,  The  sum  of  the 
weights  so  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present 
in  the  analysed  compound. 

*  Or  with  a  mbsU  piac*  of  india-rabber  tubs,  diawn  of«r  it,  and  hsTing  inaert»d  in 
Ou  ctber  md  a  abort  piece  of  gUa  tod, 

f  In  aMnraU  BiptrimeDta,  it  ia  adviaablc  to  connect  the  end  i  of  the  tabs  a  with  a 
dtlorids  at  calaiiua  tab«  during  the  proceat  of  (actioa. 
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If  the  flasks  A  and  b  ate  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus  may  be 
so  constructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  not  weigh  above 
seventy  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate 
balance.  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first  sug- 
gested by  Will  and  Fregenius,  are  very  accurate,  provided  the  quantity 
of  the  carbonic  acid  be  not  too  trifling.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
convince  myself  that  any  of  the  proposed  modifications  of  this  apparatus 
afibrds  essential  advantages. 

For  the  mode  of  proceeding  incases  where  the  carbonate  is  mixed  with 
a  metallic  sulphide  or  chloride,  I  refer  to  Section  Y. 

bb.  CarbofuUea  whose  Bases /omi  insoluble  Sedts  unih  Sulphurie  Acid» 
The  analysis  of  such  carbonates  cannot  well  be  eflected  by  the  method 
€Ui,  as  the  insohible  sulphate  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for  instance)  par- 
tially protects  the  yet  undecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate  from 
decomposition.  The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  as  shown  in 
Fig.  67. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving 
that  the  modification  consists  simply 
in  the  tube  a,  6,  being  expanded  at  the 
upper  end  into  a  bulb,  and  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  carbonate 
is  put  into  A,  which  flask  is  filled 
about  one-third  with  water.  The  bulb- 
tube  a  contains  an  amount  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate,  and 
which  is  prevented  from  flowing  through 
the  narrow  aperture  of  this  tube  by  the 
little  wax  stopper  6.*  The  point  of  thiii 
tube  must  not  dip  into  the  water  in  a. 
The  apparatus,  having  been  put  in  equilibrium  on  the  balance,  the  tube 
a  is  carefully  and  cautiously  moved  down,  until  its  point  nearly  touches 
the  bottom  of  a.     The  wax  stopper  b  is  then  momentarily  raui^,  or  the 

glass  rod  removed  from  the  india-rubber  cap^  so 
as  to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to 
flow  out  of  tube  a;  and  the  same  operation  is 
repeated,  until  the  carbonate  is  completely  decom- 
posed. A  is  then  heated  to  from  ire"*  to  194''  F., 
the  wax  stopper  (or  india-rubber  cap)  opened  a 
little,  and  suction  applied  to  the  tube  d,  until  the 
air  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  add.  The  diminu- 
tion of  weight  is  ascertained  when  the  apparatus  is 
completely  cooled. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  different 
construction  may  also  be  given  to  the  apparatus  ; 
that,  for  instance,  the  tube  a  may  be  connected, 
instead  of  with  b,  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
or  with  a  tube  filled  with  pumice  stone  or  asbestos 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid;  also,  that  the 
substance   to    be    analysed  may  be  put  into  a     small    tube,    which 

*  Or  indla-mbber  cap^  with  glan  rod.    See  oo. 


Fig.  67. 


Pig.  68. 
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Btanda  nprigtit  at  first,  or  euspeadod  from  a  tliread,  but  oubgequeDtlj, 
after  weiglting  the  apparatus,  upset  or  lowered  into  the  dilute  acid  in  the 
flask  ;  aiaa,  that  the  closing  of  a  ma^  be  effected  bj  means  of  an  India* 
rubber  coanector  with  compression  clamp,  &o.  Such  modifications,  if 
the^  am  judicious,  do  not  alter  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Fig.  68 
shows  an  appaatus  modified  in  this  manner,  by  Fr.  Mokr. 

The  apparatus  proposed  by  Oeualer  ("  Journ.  £  prakt.  Ohemie,"  60,  35) 
is  one  of  the  most  coDvcnieat  (see  Fig.  69). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  A  B 
and  c.  o  is  ground  into  the  neck  of  A  (a),  so 
as  to  close  air-tight,  and  yet  admit  of  being 
readily  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
and  emptying  A.  b  o  is  a  glass  tube,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  ground  water-tight  into  c, 
at  the  lower  end  (c);  it  ia  kept  in  the  proper 
position  by  means  of  a  movable  cork,  i. 
The  illostratioQ  shows  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  in  other  respects.  The  oork 
e  must  close  air'tight,  as  must  the  tube 
d  in  the  cork.  The  weighed  substance  to  be 
decomposed  ia  put  into  a,  water  added  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  engraviDg,  and  the 
subetaooe  shaken  towards  the  side  of  the 
flask,  c  is  now  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with 
dilute  nitric  aoid,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette, 
after  baring  previously  turned  the  cork  i 
upwards,  wititout  raising  b  j  the  cork  is  then 
again  turned  down,  and  C  inserted  into  A ; 
B  is  fiJled  somewhat  more  than  half  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  b  closed  at 
the  top  with  a  little  wax  stopper,  or  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tube,  with  a  small  ^ass  rod  in- 
serted ia  it  After  weighing  the  apparatus, 
the  decotnposilion  Is  effected  by  raising  b 
a  tittle,  and  thus  causing  acid  to  pass  from  c 
into  A.     The  carbonic  acid  escapes  through  h  pj,,  gg, 

into  the  anl|)hurio  acid,  where  it  is  dried  ;  it 

then  leaves  the  apparatus  through  d,  Aiter  the  deoompoaition  has  been 
effectedl,  a  is  gently  heated,  the  little  wax  stopper  on  fa  opened,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out  through  d,  by 
means  of  a  small  india-mbber  tube.  The  apparatus  is  finally  weighed 
when  cold.* 

/J  Del«rmittatioa  <if  the  Acid  by  expulsion  and  conversion  into  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  or  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

Expel  the  carbonie  acid  by  a  stronger  acid,  and  conduct  the  expelled 
acid  into  a  aolation  of  oUoride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of  barium,  mixed 
with  ammonia,  or  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  to  which  chloride   of 

*  Sereral  other  fomu  of  this  appiuiLtiu  h»Te  been  proposed  bj  H.  Roit,  PritKAe, 
Rofttrt  (we  U.  Rat^i  "  Manna]  of  Ansljtical  CbemiBtrj,"  ii.  806}  ;  Vokt  {"  AniuU.  d. 
Cbim.  a.  Fhum.,"  66,  HI);  M.  Schaffner  ("Annil.  d.  Cheni.  a.  Pbann.,"  83,  33S) ) 
(r«T<JUr(Modifi<»tionof  OriMier'isnaiatiis— "Jonm.  f  prakt.  Cbem.,"  91,  98)  iJ.D. 
Smith  ("ChMQ.  Om.,"  ISGC,  201) ;  A.  Mayer  ("Joarn.  f.  piakt.  Cham.,"  67,  68  ); 
T\.  aiatmier  ("  Janrii.  t  prakL  Cham.,"  71,  168J ;  At.  Aiuer  (priTste  DommniucatioD), 
sod  Mhsrb 
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cslciam,  or  chloride  of  barium  is  aftenrarda  added.      Determine  the 
carboDio  acid  iu  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta  formed,  as  in  I.,  6. 

The  ooDHtruction  of  proper  Apparatus  for  the  expulsion  of  carbonic 
acid  and  its  subsequent  abeorption,  offers  a  wide  field  to  the  ingenuity 
of  inventort).  However,  the  apparatus  ooustructed  hy  Fr.  Mohr  aaswen 
the  purpose  toij  well  (see  Fig.  70), 


Fig.  70. 

h  contains  the  weighed  substance,  some  water,  and  a  little  tinctnre 
of  litmus ;  d,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  flask  a  is  filled  about  \  with 
ammonia  quite  free  &om  oarbonio  acid,*  the  liquid  being  poured  in 
through  the  tube  c,  whioh  oontaina  coarse  fragments  of  glass.  The  two 
flasks  are  united  by  a  connecting  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  The 
limb  in  a  does  not  reach  sufficiently  low  down  to  dip  into  the  amtnonia. 
When  everything  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  operator  has  convinced 
himself  that  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  tight,  the  clamp  which  cdooea 
the  oaoutohouo  oonnector  at  the  top  of  (f  is  opened,  so  as  to  allow  acid 
to  fiow  out  from  c^  until  the  fluid  in  b  looks  intensely  red.  The  con- 
tents of  b  are  then  heated  to  boiling.  After  this,  the  source  of  heat  is  re- 
moved to  allow  b  to  fill  again  with  air  ;  the  contents  of  h  are  again  heat«d 
to  boiling,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  several  times.  This  serves 
to  force  evei7  trace  of  carbonic  acid  from  b  into  a.     It  is  advisable,  in 

in  eleir  irli«D  nix«d  vith  chloiids  of  nlcinn  six]  bemted 
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this  operation,  to  warm  the  ammonia  in  a,  so  as  to  fill  the  empty  part 
of  the  flask  with  ammoniacal  gas.  When  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold, 
the  flask  b  is  removed,  and  the  perforated  cork  taken  out  of  the 
tube  c.  The  fragments  of  glass  in  the  latter  are  thoroughly  rinsed  with 
distilled  water  boiled  free  from  air,  as  also  the  limb  of  the  connecting 
tube  in  a,  the  rinsings  of  course  flowing  into  the  flask  a,  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  now  added  to  the  fluid  in 
a,  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the  further  process  con- 
ducted as  in  I.,  6,  a,  bb, 
Fr,  Mohr  obtained  very  accurate  results  by  this  method. 

§140. 

2.  Silicic  Acid. 
I.  DetemUfuUion. 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  invariably  effected  by  con- 
verting the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  evaporating  and  heating ;  the  insoluble  modifi- 
cation is  then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
i^gainst  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  the  pwrity  of  the  tveighed  silicic 
add.     The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous  or 
acid  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate  the  solution 
in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

n.  SeparttHon  of  Silicic  Acid  from  the  Bases, 

a.  In  all   Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric   or 
Nitric  Acid. 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 

The  compound  imder  examination  is  very  finely  pulverized,  the  powder 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  F.,  and  put  into  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish  (in  the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution  might  be  at- 
tended with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be  used) ;  a 
little  water  is  then  added,  and  the  powder  mixed  to  a  uniform 
paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  substance 
contains  lead  or  silver,  nitric  acid,  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture  digested 
at  a  veiy  gentle  heat,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  substance  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  in  other  terms  until  the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty  powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds 
smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences  ;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others  the  silicic 
acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate  ;  again,  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted 
digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to 
diynesB  on  the  water- bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent  stirring; 
until  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  mass 
is  thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escapa  It  is  always 
the  sa/est  way  to  conduct  the  operation  of  drying  on  the  water-bath. 
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la  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the  desiccation  by 
the  application  of  a  strouger  heat,  an  air-bath  may  be  had  recourse  to ; 
which  may  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by  suspending,  by  wire  hooka, 
the  dish  containing  the  substance,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver 
or  iron,  in  a  manner  to  leave  everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small 
space  of  uniform  width.  Dii-ect  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable, 
as  in  the  most  strongly  heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again 
with  the  separated  bases  to  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed^  or 
only  imperfectly,  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity 
by  thoroughly  moisteuing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  without  heating ;  it  is  then  diluted 
with  hot  water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  decanted 
on  to  a  filter;  the  residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  treated  with  hot  water, 
the  mixture  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  once  more  decanted; 
after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the  precipitate  also  is 
transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  well 
dried,  and  at  last  strongly  ignited,  as  directed  in  §  52  or  in  §  53.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.  The  results  are  accurate. 
The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chlorides,  are  determined  re- 
spectively by  the  appropriate  methods.  Deviations  from  the  instructions 
here  given  are  likely  to  entail  loss  of  substance;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
mass  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  silicic 
acid  passes  into  the  solution,  whereas,  if  the  instruqtions  are  strictly 
complied  with,  only  traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved;  in  accurate  analyses, 
however,  even  such  minute  traces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be 
separated  from  the  bases  precipitated  from  the  solution.  This  separation 
may  be  readily  efiected  by  dissolving  the  precipitated  bases,  after  igciitiou 
and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat ; 
the  minute  portion  of  silicic  acid  which  has  passed  into  the  solution, 
and  has  been  thrown  down  with  the  bases,  is  left  undissolved.  Again, 
if  the  silicic  acid  is  not  thorougldy  dried  previous  to  ignition,  the 
aqueous  vapor  disengaged  upon  the  rapid  application  of  a  strong  heat 
may  carry  away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose  silica. 

T\iQ  purity  of  the  silicic  acid*  is  tested  best  in  the  following  manner  : — 
heat  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to 
boiling,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  a 
small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  it  dissolves  completely,  this  is  a 
proof  of  its  purity;  but  if  it  leaves  a  residue,  the  remainder  of  the  silicic 
acid  must  be  weighed,  and  the  substance  or  substances  which  it  contains 
in  admixture  determined  as  directed  in  6,  and  the  result,  of  course, 
calculated  upon  the  whole  amount  analysed. 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  purity 
of  the  silicic  acid  in  a  veiy  easy  manner,  by  pouring  this  acid  over 
it,  in*  a  platinum  dish ;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the 
silicic  acid,  if  pure^  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of  silicon). 
If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite  ;  the  residue 
consista  of  the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  the  silicic  acid  contained 
in  admixture  {Berzelma). 

*  This  testing  is  more  especially  necessary  in  cases  where  the  silicic  acid  has  sepa- 
fated,  not  in  the  gelatinous  state,  bat  in  the  palveralent  form. 
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b.  Compauncb  which  are  not  decomposed  by  HydrocHdoriG  Acid  or 
Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Decomposition  cmd  SohUion  hy  Fusion  with  GarhoncUed  Alkali. 
Bedace  the  substance  under  examination  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
by  trituration  and  sifting  (§  25)  ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
mix  with  about  4  times  the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod  ; 
wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  card,  and 
transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the  crucible.  Cover  the  labter  well, 
and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  with  double  draughty 
or  in  a  blast  gas-lamp  ;  or  insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  compactly  fiUed 
up  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat,  to  make  the  mass  simply  agglutinate  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  wUl,  in  that  case,  escape  from  the  porous  mass,  with 
ease  and  without  spurting.  Increase  the  heat  afterwards,  finally  to  a 
very  high  degree,  and  terminate  the  operation  only  when  the  mass 
appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and  gives  no  more  bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  mass  is  fused  must  not  be  too 
small ;  in  £Eu:t,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The  larger  the  crucible, 
the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  watdi  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  removable ;  a  simple 
concave  cover,  loosely  put  on,  is  therefore  preferable  to  an  over- 
lapping lid.  If  the  process  is  conducted  over  the  spirit-  or  simple 
gaa^lamp,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
preferable  to  carbonate  of  soda,  as  it  fuses  much  more  readily  than  the 
latter.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the  crucible  should  always  be  supported 
on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  (see  Fig.  57),  with  the  opening  just 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible  to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet 
to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the  wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  con- 
ducting the  process  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  a 
simple  gas-lamp,  it  is  also  advisable,  towards  the  etid  of  the  operation, 
when  the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  put  a  chimney 
over  the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting  on  the  ends  of  the 
iron  triangle  which  supports  the  platinum  triangle  ;  this  chimney  should 
be  about  12  or  14  oentiinetres  high,  and  the  upper  opening  measure 
about  4  centimetres  in  diameter. 

When  the  fusion  is  fuUy  effected,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed 
with  pincers,  and  placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean,  iron  plate,  or  marble 
slab,  on  which  it  will  rapidly  cool ;  it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach 
the  fused  cake  in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  crucible  with  its  contents) 
is  pat  into  a  beaker,  firom  10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over 
it,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added,  or,  under  certain  circumstances, 
nitric  acid ;  the  beaker  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  or,  which  is  much 
better,  with  a  large  watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  thd  drops  of  fluid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid 
carries  along  with  it ;  the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are  after- 
wards rinsed  into  the  beaker.  The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained  added  to  the  fluid  in  the 
beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
continued  for  some  time  after,  to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
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carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred, 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  evaporation,  by  spurting  caused  by  the  escape 
of  that  acid. 

If  in  the  process  of  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
powder  subsides  (chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  this  is  a 
sign  that  more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full  extent^ 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or  light  flakes  of 
silicic  acid  only  are  floating  in  it.  But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which 
feels  gritty  under  the  glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  mineraL 
The  cause  of  such  imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed 
to  imperfect  pulverization. 

In  such  cases  the  undecom|K)6ed  portion  maybe  fused  once  more  with 
carbonated  alkali;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  process  with 
more  finely  pulverized  mineral. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  poured,  together 
with  the  silicic  acid  floating  in  it,  into  a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a 
platinum  dish,  and  treated  as  directed  in  §  140,  IL,  a. 

That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted,  the  beaker  should 
not  be  rinsed,  or  only  once,  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solu- 
tion dried  in  it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  residue  left  in  the  evaporating  basin. 

This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  silicates  insoluble  in  acids;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  determine 
alkalies  in  silicates  is  self-evident 

/3.  DecojnpasUion  and  Solution  hy  means  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid, 

aa.  By  HydrtUed  Hydrofiuoric  Add. 

The  finely- pulverized  silicate  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  rather 
concentrated,  slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid  being  added 
gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.  The  mix- 
ture, which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  on 
a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  in  more 
than  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present  into  sulphates. 
The  mixture  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  during 
which  operation  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  con- 
tinually volatilizing ;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  over 
the  lamp,  with  proper  caution,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  one  hour ; 
water  is  then  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  If  the  decomposition 
has  fully  succeeded,  the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid.  If  an 
undissolved  residue  is  left^  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the 
water  bath,  then  allowed  to  deposit,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  decanted 
off  as  far  as  practicable,  the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  will  now  effect  complete  solution,  provided  the  analysed  substance 
was  very  finely  pulverized,  and  free  from  baryta,  strontia  (and  lead). 
The  solution  is  added  to  the  firsL  The  bases  in  the  solution  (whidi 
contains  them  as  sulphates,  and  contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid),  are 
determined  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

This  method,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  effect  the  decompo- 
sition of  jsdlicates,  has  JSerzelius  for  its  author.      It  has  been  but  little 
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used  hitherto,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  hydrofluoric  acid, 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  apparatus  of  platinum,  or,  at  least 
with  a  platinum  head ;  nor  to  keep  it,  except  in  platinum  vesseU.  This 
difficulty,  however,  would  appear  to  be  overcome  now,  since  Stddder 
(''AnnaL  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  87, 1 37)  has  made  the  discovery  that  gutta 
percha  and  vulcanized  india-rubber  resist  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
StddeUr  prepares  the  acid  in  a  leaden  retort  having  the  shape  of  a 
digesting  glass  with  the  neck  cut  oK  The  retort  has  about  5  inches 
inner  diameter ;  the  width  of  the  very  short  neck  is  1|  inches.  A 
*  doae-fittiug  wide  leaden  pipe,  4  inches  long,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  neck,  which  is  turned  perfectly  even  and  smooth  inside ;  the  upper 
end  is  a  little  contracted,  so  that  it  may  be  closed  with  a  common  cork, 
which  bears  a  double-limbed  thin  leaden  pipe.  The  length  of  the  longer 
limb  is  6  inches  ;  this  limb  is  connected  with  a  tube  of  stout  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  which  opens  into  the  gutta-percha  vessel  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  barely  dips  into  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
by  which  precaution  the  receding  of  the  acid  is  girded  against  Care 
must  be  tiJ^en  to  keep  the  receiver  properly  cooled.  The  gutta-percha 
vessels  in  which  the  acid  is  kept  have  the  form  of  common  bottles,  and 
are  closed  with  gutta-percha  stoppers.* 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  both 
the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  dangerous 
substances.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  add  and  the  evapo- 
ration must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and  all 
glass  vessels  and  glass  apparatus  will  be  greatly  injured.  As  the  silicic 
acid  is  in  this  method  simply  inferred  from  the  loss,  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods,  a  and  /3,  oa  is  often  resorted  to. 

lib.  By  Hydrofluoric  Acid  Gas, 

Instead  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  gaseous  acid 
also  may  be  used  to  eflect  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  Brunner  ("  Pogg. 
AnnaL,**  44,  134)  is  the  author  of  this  method,  which  is  very  ofl^n  em- 
ployed. The  process  is  as  follows: — Put  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the 
silicate,  very  finely  pulverized,  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  into  a 
shallow  platinum  dish,  and  moisten  the  powder  with  water  or  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  place  the  dish,  supported  on  a  leaden  tripod  or 
leaden  ring,  in  the  centre  of  a  leaden  box,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of 
6  inches  and  a  height  of  6  inches,  and  on  the  bottom  of  which  you  have 
just  before  spread  a  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  of  powdered  fluor-spar, 
made  into  a  thick  paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  in  this  latter 
operation,  be  cautious  to  avoid  the  escaping  vapors ;  the  mixing  of  the 
powdered  fluor-spar  with  the  sulphuric  acid  is  eflected  with  a  long  glass 
rod,  or,  better  still,  with  a  long  leaden  rod.  As  soon  as  you  have  placed 
the  small  dish  into  the  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  put  on  the 
tightly  fitting  leaden  cover,  lute  the  joinings  with  gypsum  paste,  and 
put  the  box  in  a  warm  place  for  from  6  to  8  days.  If  you  wish  to 
accelerate  the  process,  you  must  not  lute  the  joinings  quite  air-tight, 
and  must  heat  the  apparatus  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  small  spirit- 
lamp  ;  in  this  manner  you  may  succeed  in  a  few  hours  to  eflect  the 
decomposition  of  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the  powdered  silicate,  provided 
it  is  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer,  or  stirred  from  time  to  time,  which  latter 
operation,  however,  requires  caution. 

*  ThMo  bottles  may  be  proeurod  at  the  Chitta-percba  Works,  City  Boad. 

n.  T 
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K  the  deoompositioii  has  suoceeded  well,  the  reaidae  in  the  platinum 
dish  consists  of  metallic  silioo-fluorides  and  (if  you  have  used  sulphuric 
add  to  moisten  the  powder)  sulphates.  Put  the  shallow  dish  now 
into  a  larger  platinum  dish,  add,  drop  by  drop,  pure  sulphuric  acid,  in 
somewhat  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
bases  into  sulphates  ;  evaporate  in  the  air-bath,  expel  finally  the  excess 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  over  the  lamp,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  in  the  manner  directed  in  /S,  oo.  The 
decomposition  can  only  be  considered  complete  if  the  residue  is  entirely 
dissolved. 

y.  JDeeompanlion  a/nd  Solution  qfSUioates  hy  fu»ion  wUh  SydraU  of 
Baryta  or  Carbonate  of  Baryta, 

The  fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonate  of  baryta  requires  a  very  high 
d^p'oe  of  heat,  attainable  only  by  means  of  a  Sefitrom  furnace,  or  a  GriJpt^B 
gas-famaoe.or  a  blast  gas-lamp,  or  a  DevUle  turpentine  lamp,  &o.;  bs  the 
highest  temperature  attainable  by  means  of  a  wind  furnace  fails  to  fuse 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  fusion  that  this  reagent 
effects  complete  decomposition  of  silicates.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  so  energetic^  that 
even  the  most  refractory  siliceous  minerals  are  readily  and  completely 
decomposed  by  it  The  proportion  is  from  4  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  to  1  part  of  the  mineral.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  which,  if  a  S^Hrom  furnace  is  used,  is  inserted  in  another 
crucible  of  refractory  fire-clay,  filled  with  magnesia.  The  crucible  is  left 
in  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least 

With  more  readily  decomposable  minerals,  the  object  in  view  may  he 
attained  more  ea.Hily  with  hydrate  of  baryta  freed  from  its  water  of 
crystallization.  From  4  to  5  parts  of  the  hydrate  are  intimately  mixed 
with  1  part  of  the  mineral ;  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  mixture  with 
a  Isyer  of  carbonate  of  bary  t<a.  The  fusion  may  be  effected  over  a  com- 
mon gas-  or  Berzdiua  spirit-lamp ;  silver  crucibles  are  preferable  to 
platinum,  as  the  latter  are  slightly  affected  by  the  opeiution.  The 
mixture  fuses  completely,  or,  at  least,  its  particles  agglutinate  into  a 
semi-fused  mass. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated — no  matter  whether  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  baryta  has  been  employed — ^the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  care- 
fully cleaned  outside,  and  put  with  its  contents  into  a  beaker,  where  it  is 
then  covered  with  from  10  to  15  parts  of  water  ;  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  is  added,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  as  in  6,  a.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  add  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  at  once, 
as  the  chloride  of  barium  formed  is  difficultly  soluble  in  that  acid,  and 
would  consequently  tend  to  impede  further  solution,  by  forming  a  kind 
of  insoluble  protecting  crust  round  the  still  undissolved  portion.  In  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  the  bases  are  determined  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  The  purity  of  the  mlicic 
acid  obtained  must  be  tested  as  directed  in  a,  before  the  operation  can 
be  looked  upon  as  successful.  These  methods,  which  were  formerly  often 
employed  to  determine  the  alkalies  in  silicates,  have  been  in  a  measure 
superseded  by  0,  lb  (decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas). 

DemUe  («  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  3  S^r.,  38,  5)  has  lately  called 
attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  Wyta  usually  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  deoompositioii  of  silicates  (from  4  to  6  parts)  » 
much  larger  than  required.  He  states  that  1  part  of  orthoeUue  fuses, 
at  a  moderate  red  heat,  with  as  little  as  0*8  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
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to  a  vitreous  transparent  mass,  decomposable  bj  adds.  He  adds  that, 
if  the  carbonate  is  used  in  larger  proportions,  an  appreciable  amount 
of  potassa  volatilizes,  expelled  by  the  agency  of  caustic  baryta  formed  in 
the  process.  Smith  {"  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,**  60,  246)*  recommends  to 
fuse  1  part  of  the  silicate  with  from  3  to  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  batyta 
and  2  parts  of  chloride  of  barium. 

I.  Deeampasition  and  Solution  of  SiUoaUa  by  Jkrion  with  Lime  and 
Lime  StUte, 

DevUle  ("  Ann.  de  Chim  et  de  Phys.,''  3  S6r.,  38^  5)  recommends  also 
to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate  with  from  0*3  to  0*8  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  I  have  tried  this  procese^  but  have  not  found  it 
answer  in  the  case  of  many  silicates.  L*  Smith  (''Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.,*'  60,  246)t  recommends  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate 
with  from  5  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of  Ume^  and  from  0*5  to  0*7  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  for  30  or  40  forty  minutes,  at  a  bright  red  heat ; 
boil  the  fused  mass  for  2  or  3  hours  with  water,  taking  care  to  replace 
the  loss  from  evaporation ;  fuse  the  residue  once  more  with  half  its 
weight  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  boil  the  fused  mass  again  with  water. 
He  states  that^  if  no  boracic  acid  ia  present,  the  whole  of  the  alkalies 
will  be  found  in  the  aqueous  solution.  J.  Tipp  (*'  Yierteljahrsschrift 
£  praktb  Pharm./'  lY.^  68)  oonfirmsthis  statement. 

Sbcond  Gaoup. 

Ht]»ochi«bio  Acid — Htdbobbomio  Aoid — Htbbiodio  Aoid— Ht- 

DBOCTAino  Acid— HtdrosctiiPhurio  Acid. 

§  141. 

1.  Htdbocslu>bio  Acid. 

L  De^terminaJtum, 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  the  gravi- 
metrical,  as  well  as  in  the  volumetrical  way.  % 

a,  Gramrnetrical  Method,, 

Determinalion  of  Siifoer  a$  Chloride. 

8olutioH  of  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added  in 
excess  to  the  solution  under  examination,  the  precipitated  chloride  is 
made  to  subside  by  a{^ication  of  heat  and  shaking,  washed  by  deoan- 
tatton,  dried  and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have  been  given 
in  $  115,  1,  a,  a.  CSare  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution  mixed 
with  nitric  aoid,  before  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added 
in  excess.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of 
silver  separates  immediately  and  completely  upon  shaking  the  vessel,  and 
the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear  after  standmg  a  short  time 
in  a  warm  place.  The  determination  of  hydrochloric  aoid  by  means  of  silver 
19  therefore  more  readily  effected  than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  the  case  of  smaller  quantities  of  chloride  of  sUver,  the 
precipitate  is  often  collected  on  a  filter ;  see  §  115,  1,  a,  ^.  Or  the 
two  methods  may  be  combined  in  this  way — ^that  the  chief  portion  of 
the  iRedpitttte  is  washed  by  decantation,  dried  in  the  porcelain  crucible, 
and  ignited,  the  decanted  fluid  being  afterwards  passed  through  a  filter^ 


BUUmam't  <*  AmerioMi  Journal,*'  1868,  toI.  xri.  page  5^.  f  Ibid. 

X  For  tiie  addimetzic  esUmation  of  free  hjdxochlario  aoid,  aee  §  215. 
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to  make  quite  sure  that  not  a  particle  of  chloride  of  silver  has  been  lost. 
The  filter  is,  after  drying,  incinerated  in  a  platinum  wire  over  the  in- 
verted cover  of  the  porcelain  crucible,  the  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  lid  replaced  in 
the  proper  position  on  the  crucible  in  which  the  chloride  has  been  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  once  more  applied,  after  which 
the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  then  weighed. 

(.   VolumetricaL  Method  of  estimtUing  Hydrochloric  Add, 

a.  By  Solution  of  Nitrale  of  Silver. 

In  §  1 15,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fluid  may  be  estimated  by 
adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength  until  no  further 
precipitation  ensues ;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine  also,  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  silver  of  known  strength,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  fluid,  or  of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metaL 

Pelouze  has  used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several  equiva- 
lent numbers.  Levol  has  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to  in- 
dicate more  readily  and  accurately  the  exact  poiut  of  complete  precipi- 
tation. This  modification  consists  in  the  addition  of  0*1  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  neuiral  fluid.  When  the 
whole  of  the  chloidne  has  been  precipitated  by  the  silver,  the  addition 
of  another  drop  of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
which  does  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel  ("  Joum.  £  prakt. 
Chem.,**  60,  384).  Fr,  Mokr  has  since  replaced,  with  the  most  complete 
success,  the  phosphate  of  soda  by  chromate  of  potassa. 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  two  solutions  of  known 
strength,  viz.,  one  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  another  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
free  from  excess  of  acid. 

The  best  way  is  to  use  the  decimal  standard  solutions  mentioned  in 
§  115,  6,  5,  d^  which  contain  ia  1  litre  of  fluid,  respectively,  5*846  grm. 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  10797  grm.  of  silver.  As  the  silver  solution 
must  be  free  from  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  it  by  dissolving  10'797 
grm.  of  pure  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid^  in  a  flask  placed  in  a  slanting 
position  ;  evaporating  the  solution,  in  a  large  porcelain  dish,  cautiously, 
to  dryness  (until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape),  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  trausferring  the  solution  to  the  litre-flask,  diluting  to  the  mark, 
and  shaking. 

Before  the  standard  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of 
silver  can  be  employed,  their  strength  must  be  tested.  This  is  done  by 
mixing  20  c.a  of  the  one  with  20  c.c.  of  the  other,  shaking  the  mix 
ture,  applying  heat,  letting  the  precipitate  subside,  decanting,  and  adding 
to  one  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  a  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
the  other  a  drop  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  solutions  are 
of  the  exact  strength  indicated,  and  the  measuring  vessels  quite  aooarate, 
both  portions  of  the  fluid  must  remain  clear. 

It  is  now,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  tptudy  the  exact  point  of  the 
completion  of  the  chromate  of  potassa  reaction.  To  this  end,  about  10 
cub.  cent,  of  fluid  are  allowed  to  flow  out  from  the  burette  containing  the 
standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium;  the  height  of  the  fluid  ia  read  ofif 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  4  or  5  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
pure  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  are  added,  and  then  to  the  bright 
yellow  fluid,  from  another  burette,  drop  by  drop,  standard  solution  oi 
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nitrate  of  rilver.  As  each  drop  falls  into  the  fluid,  it  produces  a  red 
spot^  which  disappears  again  on  stirring,  owing  to  the  instant  decompo- 
sition of  the  newlj-formed  chromate  of  silver  with  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
At  last,  however,  the  red  coloration  remains,  which  is  a  sign  that  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  present  has  combined  with  the  silver,  and  that  a 
little  chromate  of  silver  has  been  permanently  formed.  On  reading  off 
now,  it  is  constantly  found  that  there  has  been  consumed  in  the  process 
almost  exactly  O'l  cub.  centimet.  more  of  the  silver  solution  thau  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution.  This  trifling  excess  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  requires  O'l  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  chromate  of  silver  to  impart  a  distinct  red  coloration  to  the 
fluid.  If  the  red  coloitition  is  too  strongly  marked,  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  may  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  it  has  disappeared  again; 
addition  of  0*1  cub.  cent,  of  the  silver  solution  will  then  raprodnce  the 
red  tint.  As  the  two  standard  solutions  are  of  equal  value,  the  su]>- 
plementary  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  added  need  simply 
be  subtracted  from  the  silver  solution. 

With  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  transition  point  from  yellow  to 
red,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  estimate  with  great  accuracy  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  chlorine  in  metallic  chlorides  soluble  in  water.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  fluid  must  be  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline, 
but  on  no  account  acid,  as  free  acids  dissolve  chromate  of  silver.  The 
solntion  of  the  weighed  sample  under  examination  must,  therefore,  if 
required,  be  made  quite  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline,  by  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  soda.  4  or  5  drops  of  solution  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potassa  are  then  added  to  the  fluid,  and  afterwards  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  burette,  until  the  exact  point 
18  reached  at  which  the  red  color  becomes  permanent  O'l  cub. 
eeot.  is  deducted  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  silver 
solution  used  in  the  process  ;  the  remainder  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  chlorine  in  the  examined  chloride ;  since 
1000  cub.  cent  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponds 
respectively  to  3*646  H  01,— 3-546  chlorine,— 5*846  Na  01,  <fea,  ie.  to  the 
decimal  equivalent  numbers  of  the  substances  sought 

Should  a  loss  have  occurred  in  the  evaporation  of  the  silver  solution, 
the  corfect  strength  must  be  determined  again  by  making  it  act  re- 
peatedly upon  20  cub.  cent  of  the  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  proportion  found  forms  the  basis  of  the  calculations, 
in  the  determinations  of  chlorine  by  the  solution.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  subtraction  of  0*1  c.c.  of  silver  solution  is  omitted 
in  the  first,  as  well  as  in  all  the  subsequent  experiments.  Fr.  Mohr 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method,  and  I  can  say  the 
same  of  the  experiments  made  with  it  in  my  own  laboratory. 

p.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  {Pisan^s 
method — "  Annal  d.  Mines,"  X.  83. — Liebig  and  Kopj^e  "  Jahresbericht" 
£  1856,  751). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  slight 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch  (see  §  163,  Separation  of  Silver  from  Lead),  and  deduct 
this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution  used.  The  difierence  shows  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  has  combined  with  the  chlorine;  calculate  from 
this  the  amount  of  the  latter.     Results  satisfiictoiy. 
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y.  With  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Meftewry  {LiM^s  meUiod«» 
'^  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  65,  297) ;  recommended  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  the  chloridea  contained 
in  the  urine. 

ack  Principle  of  the  method.  Nitrate  of  oxide  of  mereny  immedi- 
ate! j  produces  in  a  solution  of  urea  a  thick  white  precipitate ;  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercury  produces  no  such  precipitate.  When 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercuxy  is  mixed  with  the  chloride 
of  an  alkali,  th^re  is  formed  eMoride  o/mercwy  and  nitrate  of  the 
alkali.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  nrea  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is 
added,  drop  by  drop,  the  fluid  will  show  in  ike  points  of  contact  a 
white  turbidity,  which,  however,  will  immediately  disappear  upon 
shaking,  so  long  as  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  continues  to 
decompose  and  transpose  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
manner  just  stated ;  but  the  moment  this  double  deoompositiott 
is  complete,  an  additional  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
mercury  will  produce  a  permanent  white  turbidity.  Aoeordingly, 
if  we  know  the  measure  and  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt 
of  mercury  required  to  attain  this  point,  we  know  also  the  amount 
of  chlorine  in  the  solution  ;  since  1  equivalent  of  mercury  in 
the  mercurial  solution  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  chlorine. 
hb.  Preparation  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  qfoscide  of  mercury.  As  this 
solution  must  be  perfectly  free  from  other  metals,  it  is  advisable 
to  prepare  it  with  oxide  of  mercury — ^precipitated  from  aoluticHi 
of  crystallized  chloride  of  mercury  by  solution  of  soda,  and 
thoroughly  washed — by  dissolving  10*8  grm.  of  the  dry  oxide  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  diluting  with  water  to  the  volume  of  550  cubic  centimetres. 
Or  the  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  repeatedly  re- 
crystallized  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in  water,  with  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  heating  to  boiling,  adding  strong  nitric  acid 
until  no  more  red  fumes  escape,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  diluting  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  to  give  a 
solution  of  tolerably  correct  concentration. 
ce.  Determination  o/  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  is*  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength, 
which  Liebig  prepares  by  mixing  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  satU' 
rated  *  solution  of  pure  rock  salt  or  chemically  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  21^8*4  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Eveiy  cubic 
centimetre  of  this  solution  contains  20  milligrammes  of  chloride 
of  sodium. 

Of  this  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  measure  10  cubic  cen- 
timetres into  a  small  beaker,  and  add  3  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  urea 
containing  in  100  c.c.  4  grammes  of  urea. 

Let  the  solution  of  mercury,  of  which  you  wish  to  ascertain 
the  strength,  drop  into  this  mixture,  from  a  burette,  or  from  a 
pipette  provided  with  a  caoutchouc  connector  and  a  clamp,  until 
a  perceptible  precipitate  forms,  which  on  shaking  &ils  to  re- 
dis8olve.t 

*  Saturated  at  the  oommon  temperature, 
i*  A  mere  opaleecenoe  of  the  fluid  is  disregarded,  as  this  proceeds  limpl  j  from  a  trace 
of  foreign  metals,  whioh  is  readily  seen  from  the  circomstaaoe  tliat  a  furthar  addition  of 
the  mercurial  aolntion  does  not  increase  the  turbidity. 
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d(L  When  yon  have  in  this  way  aaoertained  how  many  o.a  of  the 
mercurial  solution  correspond  to  the  10  o.c.  of  the  solution  of 
common  salt  =  0*2  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  you  may  use  the 
mercurial  solution  without  further  preparation,  if  you  do  not' 
mind  the  trouble  of  a  little  calculation.  But  if  you  wish  to 
aroid  this,  you  must  previously  dilute  the  mercurial  solution  in 
a  manner  that  eyery  cubic  centimetre  corresponds  to  an  integral 
number  of  milligrammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chlorine.  LiMg 
dilutes  it  to  the  extent  that  1  cubic  centimetre  corresponds  to 
O'OIO  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
m.  If  the  test  fluid  is  intended  to  examine  solutions  oontaining  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  salts,  or  an  exoeas  of  urea,'  the  10  ao.  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  must  be  mixed  with  5  cc.  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,*  in  addition  to  the  3  ac. 
of  solution  of  urea^  before  the  mercurial  solution  is  added.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

I£  you  have  a  decimal  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
oontaining  5*846  grm.  in  the  litre,  you  may,  of  course,  also  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  mercurial  solution  by  means  of  thia 

Fr.  Mohrxaea  ferricyanide  of  potassium  instead  of  urea.  This 
reagent  requires,  howerer,  still  greater  purity  of  the  mercurial 
solution  than  is  the  case  where  urea  is  used  ;  otherwise  permanent 
precipitates  of  ferricyanides  are  formed  from  the  beginning,  which 
of  course  obscure  the  final  reaction. 

Of  these  volumetrical  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first 
deserves  the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  It  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, however,  in  analyses  of  urine,  as  compounds  of  oxide  of 
silver  with  coloring  matters,  d^,  precipitate  along  with  the 
chloride  of  silver  (C  Nevbauer),  FiscmCa  method  (6,  ^)  is 
especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quantities  of 
chlorine. 

n.  SeparcUion  qfCMorineJrom  the  Metais, 

a.  In  Soltihle  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  o^  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
&om  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  he  found 
in  Section  V. 

Bicfdoride  of  ^n,  cMoride  ofmercu/ryf  the  chlorides  of  amtimony^  and 
the  green  protochloride  of  chromifwm^  form  exceptions  from  the  rule^  and 
are  determined  respectively  by  the  following  methods : — 

a.  From  solution  of  hicfdorlde  oftin^  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
heddes  chloride  of  silver,  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed 
to  deposit,  the  fluid  decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  6,  1,  6),  and 
the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  L&wenthcd, 
tbe  inventor  of  this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy  ('^  Joum.  f.  prakt 
Chem.,^  56,  371). 

*  The  reaaon  of  this  addition  is,  that  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mereary  and  ana  is  more 
Teadilj  aolnble  in  pure  water  than  in  saline  solutiona  ;  to  attain  accurate  results,  therefore, 
it  is  nrrfinssrj  that  the  solyent  power  of  the  fluids  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  in  the  preliminflry  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  mercurial  solution  as  in  the 
BuhMquent  uialytical  process. 
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/3.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an 
admixture  of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  must  be  added  in  sufficient  excess,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  165. 

y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  manner 
described  in  /3.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water 
may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid. 

^.  Solution  of  silver  fisiils  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  from 
solution  of  the  ffreen  protochloride  of  chromium  {Peligot),  The  chromium 
is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

b.  In  Insoluble  Chlorides. 

a.  Chlorides  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  L,  a. 

p.  Chlorides  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
fiubchloride  of  mercury). 

aa.    Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline 
bicarbonates  and  water.     The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§  132,  11,  6,  j3). 
bb.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain   crucible,  with  3 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences 
to  agglutiuate.     Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is   left   undissolved ;    the  solution  contains  the  alkaline 
chloride,  which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  II.,  a. 
Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  digestion  with 
pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     The  separated  metallic  silver  may 
be  weighed  in  that  state ;   it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained,  however, 
whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  a  clear  fluid.     The  chlorine  is 
determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained,  as  in  II.,  a. 

cc.  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solution 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined as  in  II.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in§  118. 

e.  The  soluble  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth^  ffth,  and  sixth 
groups  may  all  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 

d  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed  ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss.  This 
method  in  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of 
lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bichloride  of 
tin,  which  sulphuric  acid  fails  altogether  to  decompose,  or  decomposes 
only  to  a  barely  perceptible  extent 
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SuppUm/eni, 
DeternUncUion  qfC/dorine  in  the  Free  State. 

§  142. 

Chlorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volumetrical 
and  in  the  gravimetrical  way.  The  volametrical  methods,  however, 
desenre  the  preference  in  most  cases.  They  are  very  numerous.  The 
following  are  the  best.* 

1.   Volumetrical  Methods. 

a.  With  Iodide  of  Potaesium  and  Iodine  {BunaerCe  method). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solution, 
into  contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water 
(compare  §  130,  ci,  jS).  Each  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  1  equiva- 
lent of  iodine.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine,  by  the  method 
given  in  §  146,  you  will  accordmgly  learn  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  the  chlorine. 

b.  With  Arsenate  of  Soda  and  Iodine  {Fr.  Mohr*8  method,  slightly 
modified). 

The  process  requires, — 

aa,  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  of  most  accu- 
rately known  strength.      The    same    solution  is    usually    em- 
ployed, which  serves  for  the  estimation  of  iodine,  <&c.,  by  BwnserCe 
method   (see    §   146).      It  contains,  in    the  cubic  centimetre, 
about  0*005  grm.t  of  iodine,  which  we  will  here  assume   to 
be  the  fixed  standard  of  it.     This,  calculated  for  chlorine,  corre- 
sponds to  0*00139  grm.  of  chlorine. 
hb,  A  solution  of  arseuite  of  soda.     This  is  prepared  by  boiling  5 
grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  with  10  grammes  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  water,  until  complete  solution  is  efiected.     The  solu- 
tion is  then  diluted  with  water  to  the  volume  of  a  litra     This 
solution  has  at  first  a  fixed  strength ;  but  there  is  no  reliance  to 
be  placed  upon  its  retaining  this  strength  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  it  would  appear  that  arsenite  of  soda  will,  under  certain 
circumstances  not  yet  quite  settled,   attract  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  suffer  conversion,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  arsenate  of  soda.^ 
The  relative  proportion  between  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  and 
the  iodine  solution  must,  therefore,  be  determined  before  every  fresh 
series  of  experiments,  the  known  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  being 
always  taken  for  the  basis.      To  this  end,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
arsenical  solution  are  measured  off,  slightly  diluted,  10  c.c.  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  added,  then  a  little  starch  paste, 
and  the  iodine  solution  drop  by  drop,  until  a  permanent  blue  coloration 

•  Compara  article  <<  CHlorimetry'*  in  the  Special  Part,  }  224. 

i"  3iokr  recommends  the  use  of  a  solution  of  iodine  containing  only  ^rir  equivalent 
»  1-269  grm.  in  the  litre.  This  does  not  appear  to  me  very  practical,  as  it  necessitates 
a  repeated  filling  of  the  burette  in  almost  every  experiment.  It  would  appear  also,  from 
Mokf't  own  showbg,  that  he  himself  usually  employs  a  more  concentrated  solution. 

t  Premniut^  « Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,*'  98,  884.  Fr,  Mohr,  ibid.,  94,  222. 
W'  Mayer,  ibid.  101,  266. 
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is  produced.      Suppose  26  cc.  of  iodine  solution  have  been  used  to 
10  c.a  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  solution,  to  produce  this  result. 

Now,  if  it  is  wished  to  determine  by  this  method  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  a  solution,  a  definite  amount,  say  30  aa,  of  the  arsenite 
of  soda  solution  is  measured  off,  about  an  equal  amount  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  added,  then  a  certain  mea- 
inured  or  weighed  quantity,  say  20  grammee^  of  the  cMorine  water.  (The 
solution  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  must  of  oourse  be  ia  excess ;  whether 
this  is  the  case,  is  ascertained  hy  letting  a  drop  of  fluid  fidl  upon  a  slip  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper,*  which  must  not  be  tinged  blue  by 
itb  Should  a  blue  tint  be  imparted  to  the  paper,  an  additional  mea- 
sured quantity  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  solution  must  be  adde<L) 
The  fluid  is  now  mixed  with  some  starch  paste,  and  iodine  solution 
added,  until  a  permanent  blue  coloration  is  produced.  Suppose  thero 
has  been  consumed  in  this  operation  15  cc.  of  iodine  solution,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  iodiuo 
solution  which  would  have  been  required  for  the  arsenite  of  soda  solutiou 
used  (in  the  case  before  us,  78  c.a,  since  10  :  26::  30  :78),  and  thu 
quantity  actually  used — after  the  addition  of  tJie  chlorine  water — 
(in  the  present  case,  accordingly,  78—15  =  63  cubic  cen timet ^e^;, 
gives  the  measure  for  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  th<- 
chlorine  water,  1  equivalent  of  iodine  =  126*88,  corresponding  <.•/ 
course  to  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  =  35*46.  Now,  in  the  case  before  ub, 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  saved,  viz.  68  cubic  centimetres,  contaiii. 
63  X  0*005  =  0*315  grm.  of  iodine,  which,  as  0*005  grm.  of  iodine  cont- 
spouds  to  000139  grm.  of  chlorine,  corresponds  to  63x0*00139- 
0*08757  grm.  of  chlorine.  As  this  quantity  was  contained  in  :2* 
grammes  of  the  chlorine  water,  100  grammes  of  the  latter  contHi.; 
0*43785  gnus,  of  chlorine. 

In  cases  where  the  chlorine  to  be  estimated  is  evolved  as  gas,  as  in  tL 
analysis  of  chromic  acid  (§  130,  d^  0),  or  of  peroxides,  Fr.  Mohr  uses  tl. 
absorption  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  71. 

The  large  flask  should  hold  about  1  litre  ]  the  wide  open  tul  >. . 
fixed  bv  the  narrow  lower  end  in  the  perforated  cork  of  the  large  fia&^ 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  glass. 

An  excess  of  arsenite  of  soda  solution  is  poured  into  the  flask,  ai 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  added,  through  t*. 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass.     The  small  flask  serves  as  evoluti> 
flask  ;  in  the  analysis  of  chromates,  for  instance,  the  chromate  ia  boil 
in  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.     When  the  gas-conducting  tube  hu> 
become  hot  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  contents  of  the  large  flask  begi 
to  effervesce  strongly  (a  sign  that  hydrochloric  gas  passes  over),  and  tL 
vapors  are  absorbed  with  crackling  noise,  the  little  caoutchouc  coniiec: 
is  closed  with  the  clamp,  the  lamp  removed  immediately  after,  and '  ? 
tube  disconnected  which  leads  from  the  small  flask  to  the  caoutcli' 
connector.     The  fragments  of  glass  are   then  thoroughly  washed,   th* 
rinsings  running,  of  course,  into  the  flask,  which  is  allowed  to  stai:  • 
with  occasional  moderate   shaking,   until  it  is   quite  cold.     The   tiir* 
dipping    in   the    fluid   is    now    also    taken    away   and    rinsed,     th> 

*  Thii  ii  prepared  by  mUing  8  grms.  of  pore  potato  starch  in  250  eubie  oeotunetrw  • 
cold  water,  boiling  with  stirring,  adding  a  solution  of  1  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassiiim  •u. 
1  gnn.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  dilating  the  mixture  to  about  500  cabie  oc^ 
nietres,  soaking  fine  white  unsized  paper  in  the  fluid,  and  drying. 
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errors  of  observation,  and  whichi  under  the  circumstances,  on  account  of 
the  indefinite  and  uncertain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  added,  is 
likelj  to  rise  to  as  high  as  0*5  cc,  amounting  to  ^,  ^,  and  even  more 
of  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  the  iodine  solution  respec- 
tivelj  consumed  in  the  experiments,  before  and  after  addition  of  the 
chlorine  water  ;  which  maj  lead  to  verj  serious  errors  in  the  results,  to 
the  extent,  indeed,  of  10  or  20  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 

For  this  reason  BunaerCs  method  (a)  alone  deserves  to  be  recommended 
for  the  estimation  of  smaller  quantities  of  chlorine. 

e.   With  S(^ution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  cmd  Ferfnanganctte  of  PoUwati. 

The  chlorine  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  of 
known  strength,  in  a  stoppered  flask ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  and  the  iron,  still  left  in  the  state  of  protochloride 
or  protoxide,  determined  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  112). 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  calculation,  that  2  eq.  of  protochlo- 
ride of  iron  are  converted  into  sesquichloride  by  1  eq.  of  chlorine.  This 
method  is  suited,  indeed,  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  much  less  adapted  to  effect  the  determination  of  chlorine 
when  evolved  in  gaseous  form,  as  the  gas  is  absorbed  with  comparative 
slowness  by  the  protochloride  of  iron  solution. 

2.  Orwmnetrical  Method. 

The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
say,  for  instance,  30  grammes  of  chlorine  water  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  with  an  excess,  say  0*5  grm.,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ;  after 
which  the  odor  of  chlorine  is  found  to  have  gone  off  The  mixture  is 
then  heated  to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy 
the  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  tietermined  by  baiyta  (§132).  1  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid 
corresponds  to  2  equivalents  of  chlorine  ( Wvcke^  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,"  99,  99). 

In  fluids  containing,  besides  free  chlorine^  also  hydroelUoric  acid,  or  a 
metallic  chloride,  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way  : — 

a,  A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess  '* 
nitrogen  escapes,  and  the  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  free  chlorine 
as  chloride  of  ammonium  (3  CI  +  4  N  H,  =  N  +  3  [N  H  01]).  By  pre- 
cipitating now  with  solution  of  silver,  we  learn  the  total  amount  of  the 
chlorine.  The  quantity  of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another 
weighed  portion,  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  by  some  other 
method ;  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  the  analysed 
fluid  contained  in  a  state  of  combination. 

6.  A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  iu  excess,  the  mixture  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  further  opera- 
tion is  conducted  as  in  a. 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  a  manner  the  quantity  of  free  chlo- 
rine may  be  determined  by  Bunsen's  method,  and  for  larger  amounts 

*  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  siWer,  (ths  only  of  tbe 
chlorine  are  obtained  as  chloride  of  silTcr  :  6  CI  +  6  Ag  O  =:  5  Ag  CI  +  Ag  0,  CI  0,  (B, 
Ro9e;  Wdtntn,  ''AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  91,  i5}. 
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also  by  Mchi's  metliodj  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  all  oxides 
and  peroxides  which  evolve  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
may  be  analysed  by  heating  them  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  evolved  For  the  modus 
operandi  compare  §  130^  d,  fi,  and§  142^  6. 

§  143. 
2.  Htdbobromic  Acid. 

L  Determinalian. 

a.  Free  hydrobromic  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  further  process  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine 
(§  141).  For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  "silver,  see  §  94,  2.  The  re- 
sults are  perfectly  accurate. 

b.  Heine^s  eohrimetrical  methodJ*  The  bromine  is  liberated  by  means 
of  chlorine,  and  received  in  ether  ;  the  solution  is  compared,  with  respect 
to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength,  and 
the  quantity  of  bromine  contained  in  it  thus  ascertained.  FMing 
("Joum.  £  prakt.  GhenL,"  45,  269)  obtained  satisfactory  results  by 
thia  method.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bromine  con- 
tained ill  the  fluid  to  be  analysed  must  be  known  in  some  measure, 
before  this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the  mother  liquor  examined 
by  Fehling  could  contain  at  the  most  0*02  grm.  of  bromine,  he  prepared 
ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to  ten  several  portions  of  60  grammes 
each  of  a  saturated  solution  of.  common  salt  increasing  quantities  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  (containing  respectively  from  0*002  grm.  to  0'020  grm. 
of  bromine).  He  added  an  equal  volume  of  ether  to  the  test  fluids,  and 
then  chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no  further  change  observed  in  the 
color  of  the  ether.  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  hit  this  exact 
point,  FMing  prepared  three  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose 
the  darkest  of  them  for  the  comparison.  60  grammes  are  now  takent 
of  the  mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as 
was  added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.  Every  experiment 
is  repeated  several  times.  Direct  solar  light  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
operation  conducted  with  proper  expedition. 

a  Figuiers  colarimetrical  meitiod  {^*  Aunal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  33, 
303,  and  ''Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,*'  54,  293),  proposed  as  a  useful 
method  to  effect  the  determination  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  ko. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  1  equivalent  of 
chlorine  (added  in  the  form  of  chlorine  water),  liberates  from  a  solution 
of  a  metallic  bromide  1  equivalent  of  bromine,  and  that  bromine  imparts 
a  yellow  color  to  an  aqueous  solution,  and  escapes  readily  upon  boiling, 
the  yellow  tint  of  the  solution  disappearing  again  with  the  escape  of 
the  bromine. 

To  carry  this  method  into  effect,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  is 
determined  at  the  moment  of  its  application,  by  making  it  act  upon  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  sodium  of  known  strength,  acidified  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (or  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  1 42), 
and  then  applying  it  to  the  mother  liquor.    The  latter  is  heated  in  a  flask 

*  '*  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,*'  86,  184,  proposed  as  a  asefixl  method  to  effect  the 
detemunatioii  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  measure. 
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nearly  to  ebolKtion ;  chlorine  water  is  then  added  from  a  barette  ooTered 
with  black  paper,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  about  3  minutes,  where- 
upon the  yellow  tint  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  the  chlorine 
water  will  disappear  again ;  the  mixture  is  now  allowed  to  cool  for  2 
minutes,  after  which  some  more  chlorine  water  is  droi^>ed  into  it,  heat 
again  applied,  and  the  same  process  repeated  until  further  addition  of 
chlorine  water  &ils  to  impart  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid.  Should  the 
experiment  last  several  hours,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  must  be 
determined  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
results  based  upon  the  mean  of  the  two  experiments.  Alkaline  fluids  must 
be  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Protoxide  of  iron,  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  iodine,  and  oi]ganio  matters  must  not  be  pieswit. 
Mother  liquors  colored  yellow  by  organic  matter  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the 
fluid  filtered.  In  evaporating  the  solutions  to  dryness,  carbonate  of  soda 
must  be  added,  since  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesium  evolve  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrobromic  acids  in  the  prooeaa. 

II.  Separation  o/Bromiiie/rom  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analysed  exactly  like  the  correqxmdtng 
chlorides  (§  141,  II.,  a  to  d),  the  whole  of  «these  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition  of  bromides 
by  sulphuric  acid(§  141,  II.,  d),  porcelain  crucibles  must  be  used  instead 
of  platinum  ones,  as  the  Uben^bed  bromine  would  injuriously  affect 
the  latter. 

SupplemepU. 

DetemUnaUon  of  Free  Bromine, 

§144. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolred  in  the  gaseous  form,  is 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  free  chlorine  (see  §  142). 

Another  method  has  been  proposed  by  WtUiams  (''Chem.  Qvlz.^ 
1854,  432).  It  is  based  upon  the  &ct  that  firee  bromine  suflers 
decolorization  by  the  action  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  bromine  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  in  the  latter — 34  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
(1  equivalent)  decolorize  79*97  parts  (1  equivalent)  of  bromine.  A 
solution  of  perfectly  pure  oil  of  turpentine  in  absolute  alcohol  is  used  as 
test  fluid,  20  grrammes  of  the  oil  being  dissolved  to  200  c.a  of  fluid. 
The  fluid  containing  the  free  bromine  should  be  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
The  test  fluid  is  added  drop  by  drop,  the  bottle  being  shaken  after 
every  addition,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
colorless.  Every  34  cc.  correspond  to  8  grms.  of  bromine.  For  small 
quantities  of  bromine  a  more  dilute  test  fluid  must  be  used.  Besults 
satis&ctory. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid 
or  metallic  bromides  is  also  efleoted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
free  chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  add  or  metallic  chlorides 
(see  §  142,  2).  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  bromine  requires 
caution.  If  bromine  in  solution  is  to  be  converted  by  ammonia  into 
bromide  of  ammonium,  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  capacious  flask,  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  water  added,  and  then  the  ammonia  through 
a  funnel  tube.  The  nitrogen  gas  escaping  is  transmitted,  by  means  of 
a  bent  tube,  through  dilute  ammonia ;  the  two  fluids  are  then  mixed 
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together,  Mid  the  reaUkiniDg  part  of  ihe  process  k  oonduoted  un  directed 
in  §  142.  Bj  this  means  all  loss  of  substance  is  effectively  guarded 
igainst. 

§US. 

3.  Hydrxopic  Acn>. 
L  Determination, 

(L  If  you  have  hydriodic  acid  in  solution,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141).  For  the 
properties  of  iodide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  3.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accarate. 

b.  The  following  method,  recommended  first  by  Lassaignej  is  resorted 
to  almost  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of  hydriodic  add  from 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extrem.ely 
well  adapted.  Acidify  the  solution  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  add  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate forms;  let  the  mixture  stand  from  24  to  48  hours  in  a 
wann  place,  filter  the  rasset-black  precipitate  off  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  warm  water,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  from  about  158^ 
to  176°  F.,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  drying  may 
be  greatly  fiusiHtated  by  replacing  the  water  (after  the  operation  <^ 
waiting)  by  some  alcohol,  and  the  latter  fluid  again  by  a  little  ether. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  gives 
very  accurate  results,  provided  the  drying  be  mani^^  with  proper 
care;  but  if  the  tempetature  u  raised  to  near  212*  F.,  the  precipitate 
smells  of  iodine,  and  a  trifling  loss  is  incurred. 

Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  weighing; 
it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,* 
and    calculate    the    iodine   from   the    reaiduaiy   metallic    palladium 

0.  KerMn^8  vokimetrical  method  ("  AnnaL  der  Ohem.  und  Fharm.," 
87, 25).  This  method  is  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  iodine  from 
iodide  solution  by  |irotochloride  of  palladium.     The  process  requires, — 

a.  A  solution  of  pare  iodide  o/poUueium  contaming  exactly  1  part  of 
iodine  in  1000  parts  of  fluid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1*308  grm. 
of  iguited  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1 
litre  of  fluid. 

fi.  An  ctdd  solvJ^on  of  pro^oeMoTide  of  palladium  containing  exactly 
1  part  of  palladium  in  2370  parts  of  fluid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
mg  1  part  of  palladium  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  application  of 
heat,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  at  212°  F.,  adding  50  parts  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  2000  parts  of  water,  and  allowing  to 
deposit  The  exact  strength  of  the  clear  solution  is  then  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  manner  described 
below  {Analyiioal  Process). 

y.  The  solution  of  the  iodide  to  be  analysed.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in 
water,  if  possible,  and  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  in  it  approximately, 
in  the  manner  described  below  {ATudytical  Process) ;  dilute  the  rest  of 
the  solution  until  it  contains  1  part  of  iodine  in  about  1000  parts, 
and  then  determine  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  it  by  the  same 
method. 

Should  the  iodide  be  insoluble  in  water,  or  not  well  adapted  for  direct 

*  This  Bnbstanoe  ia  not  injuied  by  the  operation. 
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solutioii,  on  acobunt  of  foreign  admixtures,  distil  with  concentrated 
Bulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort  with  the  neck  directed  upwards,  and  continue 
the  application  of  heat  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  begin  to  be  evolved 
Take  care  to  add  at  first  from  20  to  100  cc.  of  fluid,  20  cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (free  from  iodine).  Should  the  distillate  contain  free  iodine  with 
hjdriodic  acid,  add  1  or  2  drops  of  thin  starch-paste,*  then  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  until  the  blue  coloration  is  just  disappearing. 
If  the  distillate  contains  sulphurous  acid  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
when  urine  containing  iodine  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid),  add  1  or 
2  drops  of  starch  paste,  and  then,  cautiously,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
until  the  fluid  just  begins  to  show  a  blue  tint,  and  dispel  the  blue 
coloration  again  hj  adding  1  or  2  drops  of  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  If  the  solution  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  free 
acids,  neutralize  the  latter  partly  with  solution  of  soda. 

The  AncUi/tical  Frocesa, 

Pour  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  into  a  white 
glass  flask,  of  from  100  to  200  cc.  capacity,  dilute  slightly  with  water, 
insert  the  cork  loosely,  and  place  the  flask  in  a  water- bath  of  from  140^ 
to  212°  F.  Add  now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  from  the  burette, 
shake,  and  heat  a  few  seconds.  When  the  fluid  has  cleared,  which  does 
not  take  long,  pour  some  of  it  into  2  test  tubes  sufficient  to  fill  them 
respectively  to  the  height  of  2  inches.  By  dropping  some  more  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  into  the  one,  and  then  comparing  it  with  the 
other,  you  can  readily  see  whether  or  not  the  iodide  of  potassium  continues 
to  produce  a  brown  color  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  some  more  of  the 
jK>lution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  fluid  in  the  flask,  return  to  it  also 
the  sample  from  the  test  tubes,  shake  the  flask,  heat  a  few  seconds,  allow 
the  fluid  to  become  clear,  test  it  again  in  the  way  just  now  described,  and 
repeat  the  same  process  until  further  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium  ceases 
to  produce  a  coloration  in  the  fluid.  Now  filter  off  a  sample  of  the  fluid, 
and  test  it  both  with  protochloride  of  palladium  and  iodide  of  potassium ; 
if  neither  produce  a  perceptible  brown  coloration,  the  experiment  is  at 
an  end.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  should  too  much  iodide  of 
poxassium  have  been  added,  this  error  must  be  rectified  by  a  further 
addition  of  1  cc  of  solution  of  palladium. 

The  preliminary  determination  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  palladiiim 
solution  is  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Every  100  cc  used 
of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (containing  0*100  of  iodine)  corre- 
spond to  0-042  grm.  of  palladium. 

According  to  liersting^s  experiments,  the  following  bodies  exercise  no 
adverse  influence  on  the  process: — dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  the  neutral  salts  of 
these  acids  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia;  also  chloride  of  calcium  and 
chloride  of  zinc;  acetate  of  lead;  sugar;  uric  acid  and  the  distillate  of 
urine  with  sulphuric  acid;  alcohol  and  ether;  starch-paste;  oil  of  lemon; 
also  bromide  of  sodium,  in  presence  of  free  acetic  acid.  The  following 
bodies  exercise  an  adverse  influence  on  the  process:  bromide  of  sodium, 
in  presence  of  free  mineral  acids,  more  especially  upon  heating;  free 
alkalies ;  free  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen ;  a  large  quantity  of 

*  Kertting  prepares  this  by  boiling  1  part  of  starch  and  0*1  part  of  snlpbaric  acid  in 
24  parts  of  water. 
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nitric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature  ;  sulpharoiis  acid.      These  sahstances 
di&Holve  iodide  of  palladium,  and  consequently  prevent  the  precipitation. 
This  method  of  Kersting^s  has  been  tested  in  my  own  laboratory,  and 
found  to  give  very  accurate  results.* 

d.  A.  and  F,  Dupr€s  method  (»'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Tharm.,"  94,  365). 
This  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  Oolfier-Besaeyr^a  method 
{Schwarz,  "Anleitung  zur  Maassanalyse,*'  18^3,  page  114),  '^^^->  ^P^^  ^^ 
circumstance  that,  when  chlorine  water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  soda 
(Na  O  CI  O)  is  added  to  a  metallic  iodide,  the  first  equivalent  of  chlorine 
liberates  iodine,  which  then  combineswith  5  more  eqiiivalents  of  chlorine  to 
pentachloride  of  iodine.  Odfier-Beaseyre  uses  starch-paste  in  the  process, 
whilst  A,  and  F.  Dupre  employ,  with  much  better  success,  chloroform 
or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  these  two  substances  are  colored  intensely 
violet  by  free  iodine  as  well  as  by  all  compounds  of  iodine  with  chlorine 
containing  less  than  5  equivalents  of  chlorine. 

The  process  may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways, 
a.  Add  chlorine  water  to  a  few  litres  of  water,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  in  the  fluid  as  directed  in  §  142. 

Take  now  of  the  fluid  under  examination  a  quantity  containing  no 
more  than  about  10  milligrammes  of  iodine,  and  pour  this  into  a 
stoppered  bottle,  add  a  few  grammes  of  pure  chloroform  or  pure 
bisulphide  of  carbon  (free  from  sulphur  and  sulphiiretted  hydrogen),  and 
then  gradually^  drop  by  drop,  chlorine  solution,  with  an  occasional 
vigorous  shake  of  the  bottle,  until  the  violet  color  of  the  chloroform  or 
sulphide  of  carbon  just  disappeara ;  which  point  may  be  hit  with  the 
greatest  precision.  6  equivalents  of  chlorine  consumed  in  this  process 
correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  iodine.  A  still  simpler  way  is  to  flx  the 
strength  of  the  dilute  chlorine  water  by  making  it  act,  first  upon  a 
known  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  say  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  contain- 
ing O'OOl  gnn.  of  iodine  in  1  c.c.  (see  §  145,  c,  a),  then  upon  the  fluid 
under  examination.  The  amount  of  chlorine  consumed  in  the  first  ex- 
periment is,  in  that  case,  to  the  known  amount  of  iodine  as  the  quantity 
consumed  in  the  second  experiment  is  to  x. 

In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  so  considerable  that  sufiicient 
of  it  is  liberated  upon  the  mere  addition  of  chlorine  water  to  impart  a 
distinctly  perceptible  coloration  to  the  fluid,  it  is  better  to  delay  adding 
the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  until  the  color  first  produced 
has  nearly  disappeared  again  upon  further  addition  of  chlorine  water. 

That  this  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  substances  liable 
to  be  acted  upon  by  free  chlorine  or  iodine,  is  self-evident  \  organic 
matters,  more  particularly,  must  not  be  present.  If  they  are,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  mother  liquors,  the  method  /3.  should  be  employed. 

^.  Add  to  the  fluid  under  examination  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  then  chlorine  water  of  unknown  strength,  until  the  fluid  is  jvst 
decolorized.  At  this  point  all  the  iodine  is  converted  into  1 01,.  Add 
now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  excess;  this  will  produce 
for  every  equivalent  of  I  Cl^,  6  equivalents  of  free  iodine,  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  fluid.  Determine  the  liberated  iodine  as  directed  in 
§  146,  and  divide  the  qiiantity  found  by  6  :  the  quotient  expresses  the 
quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  examined  fluid. 


i« 


*  For  fferapath'$  oolorimetrical  method,   bMed  upon  the  Palladium  reaction,   see 
PhU.  Mag.,*'  Sept.,  1858,  p.  183. 
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In  presence  of  metallto  bromides,  Duprit  method  reqairee  certain 
modifications,  for  which  I  refer  to  §  169. 

This  method  is  suited  more  particiihirly  for  the  estimation  of  minate 
quantities  of  iodine.     The  results  are  most  accurate.* 

0.  Dtfio^  method,  based  upon  the  separation  of  iodine  from  hydriodic 
acid  or  metallic  iodides  by  distillation  with  sesquiehloride  of  iron. 

When  hydriodic  acid  oi*  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated,  in  a  flask, 
with  solution  of  pure  sesquiehloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the  iodine 
escapes  along  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  protocbloride  of  iron  is 
formed  (Fe,  01,  -f  I H  =  Fe,  CI,  +  CI  M  -f  I).  The  iodine  passing  over  is 
received  either  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  in  a  measured 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  of  known  strength,  and 
its  quantity  determined  as  directed  §  146. 

Sehwarz  (''  Anleituug  zur  Maassanalyse,  Supplement,"  1853,  page  20) 
recommends,  by  way  of  control,  to  determine  with  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  protocbloride  of  iron  in  the  i-esidue  in  the 
flask;  2  equivalents  of  iron  found  in  the  state  of  protocbloride  correspond 
to  1  equivalent  of  iodine.  '  The  sesquiehloride  of  iron  used  in  the  process 
must  be  free  from  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  protocbloride.  The  best  way 
is  to  prepare  it  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
tube  which  conducts  the  iodine  vapour  into  the  receiving  fluid  need  not 
dip  into  it. 

Moride^M  method  of  separating  iodine  will  be  found  in  §  169. 

II.  Separation  o/ Iodine  Jrom  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  iodides  are  analysed  like  the  correspondiDg  chlorides. 
From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  the  iodine  may 
be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the  free  alkali 
almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an 
excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate, 
which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  salfcs  insoluble  in  water,  I  have  to  observe  that 
many  of  them  are  more  advantageously  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potassa  or  soda,  than  by  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  latter  process 
being  apt  to  be  attended  with  separation  of  iodine.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  to  subiodide  of  copper  and 
subiodide  of  mercury.  From  iodides  soluble  in  water,  the  iodine  may 
also  be  precipitated  as  protiodide  of  palladium. 

Lastly,  the  lM»e  may  be  determined  in  one  portion  of  the  compound, 
by  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  iodine^  in  another 
portion,  by  the  method  I.,  e. 

*  Luea  ("Compt.  rend.,**  87,  866  ;  "  Joom.  f.  praki.  Chem.,**  61,  187)  reeomiDeDdi 
■notlier  method,  baged  apon  the  same  principle  as  DuprS'a.  Instead  of  chlorine  water, 
he  oaea  a  eolation  of  bromine  of  known  etiength ;  the  process  is  terminated  when  further 
addition  of  bromine  water  faila  to  impart  a  color  to  newly  added  ehloroibrm.  This  method 
is  not  so  convenient  and  practical  as  Dupr^t,  Compare  also  Caatueca  ("  AnnaL  de  Chim. 
et  Fhys.,"  45,  482  -,  Liebig  and  Kopp't   **  Ann.  Bep.,'*  1855,  790.) 
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Determination  of  Free  Iodine. 

§U6. 

I.  Bumen'i  method  {"  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  86,  265). 

a.  Pnnciple  of  the  Method. — The  theory  of  this  simple,  neat,  aud 
accurate  method,  upon  which  a  number  of  analytical  processes  are 
founded,  is  as  follows  : 

a.  Iodine  and  sulphurous  acid  decompose  in  presence  of  water  to 
hydriodio  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  (I  +  HO-fS02  =  Hl4-S  O  J  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid  aud  hydriodic  acid  are  decomposed  again 
into  iodine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  water  (HI  +  SO,  =  I  +  HO  +  S OJ, 
Which  of  these  two  reactions  will  ensue  or  prevail,  depends  upon  the 
relative  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  Now,  Bunsen  has 
ascertained,  by  most  careful  experiments,  that,  when  iodine  is  brought 
into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  containing  no 
more  than  from  0*04  to  0*05  per  cent,  by  weight  of  anhydrous  acid,  the 
first  reaction  alone  takes  place  ;  under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
equivalent  of  iodine  converts  1  equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sul- 
phuric acid. 

^.  If  therefore  an  unknown  quantity  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  such  highly  dilute  sulphurous  acid 
of  known  strengch,  and  the  amount  of  the  sulphurous  acid  remaining  in 
that  form  then  determined,  the  difference  shows  at  once  the  amount 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  also  the  amount  of  iodine. 

y.  The  strength  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  add  is  determined 
hj  ascertaining  how  much  of  a  solution  of  iodine  of  known  strength  is 
required  to  convert  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Materials  required.  It  results  from  a  that  the  following  fluids  are 
required  for  the  analytical  process  : 

a.  A  Solution  of  Iodine  of  known  strength. — This  is  prepared  by  dis- 
Bolring  5  grammes  of  the  purest  iodine — dried  for  some  time  under  a  bell 
glass  over  sulphuric  add  and  chloride  of  calcium — with  the  aid  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,*  in  a  measuring  flask 
holding  1  litre,  adding  water  up  to  the  litre  mark,  and  shaking  the  flask 
nutil  perfect  intermixture  has  taken  place.  As  1000  c.c  of  this  solution 
contain  aooordingly  5  grammes  of  iodine,  every  cc.  contains  0*005  grm. 
of  iodine.  But  as  iodine  mostly  contains  traces  of  chlorine,  which 
letter  agent  acts  upon  sulphurous  acid  the  same  way  as  iodine,  but  has 
ft  different  equivalent,  the  solution  must  be  tested  to  ascertain  how 
niuch  absolutely  pure  iodine  corresponds  to  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
iodine  solution  in  its  action  upon  sulphurous  acid. 

This  examination  will  be  found  in  c  fi. 

3.  A  Solution  of  Sulphwroua  ^cu/.—Saturate  water  completely  with 
sulphurous  acid,  at  the  common  temperature,  pour  the  solution  into 
I'oules,  dose  the  latter  tight,  and  place  them  inverted  in  water.  Add 
fixxn  35  to  40  c.a  of  this  saturated  solution  to  5000  c.a  of  water. 

y.  A  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Fotasnum. — Dissolve  1  part  by  weight  ot 
pure  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  by 

*  This  aolatioo  must  be  colorleBS,  and  mast  show  no  brown  coloration  inunediately 
^^  ad^Uon  of  hydrochloric  add. 
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weight  of  water.     The  solution  must  show  no  hrown  tint,  neither  upon 
standing  in  the  air,  nor  immediately  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acicL 

h,  Starch-paMe, — This  should  be  prepared  fresh  for  every  new  experi- 
ment ;  it  must  be  very  thin  and  almost  perfectly  clear. 

c.  Preliminary  Determinations, 

a.  Determination  of  the  relative  etrengifh  of  the  Solution  of  Iodine  and 
the  Solution  of  Sulphwrous  Acid, 

Measure,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  50  ao.  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  transfer  to  a  flask.  Add  3  or  4  cc.  of  starch  paste,  &nd 
then  the  solution  of  iodine  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette,*  well  stirring 
until  the  coloration  produced  by  the  last  drop  just  remains  permanent. 

Suppose  you  have  used  12*5  cc.  of  iodine  solution  to  50  c.a  of  the 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  then 

00  :  12-5 

will  indeed  approximately  express  the  relative  strength  of  the  iodine 
solution  and  the  sulphurous  acid,  but  by  no  means  with  the  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable  by  a  second  experiment,  which  is  made  as 
follows  : — Transfer  about  24  c.c  of  solution  of  iodine  from  a  pipette  to 
a  flask,  and  add  100  cc.  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  will 
just  cause  the  yellow  color  to  disappear;  add  3  or  4  cc  of  starch-paste, 
and  then,  with  great  care,  some  more  iodine  solution,  until  the  coloration 
produced  by  the  last  drop  just  remains  permanent.  By  now  reading 
off  the  total  quantity  of  iodine  solution  consumed,  the  relative  strength 
of  this  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  learnt  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  prompt  addition  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  to  the  iodine  solu- 
tion, in  this  second  experiment,  effectively  prevents  alteration  of  the 
former  by  evaporation  or  atmospheric  action. 

Suppose  you  have  found  the  corresponding  proportion  between  the 
iodine  solution  and  sulphurous  acid  solution  to  be,  2^  cc  of  the  former 
to  100  cc  of  the  latter. 

As  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  suffers  alteration  from  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air,  this  preliminary  determination  must  be  repeated  before 
every  fresh  series  of  experiments. 

/3.  Determination  of  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution 
(or,  more  correctly,  determination  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  solution 
upon  sulphurous  acid,  &c.,  expressed  in  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
iodine). 

As  the  correct  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  is 
the  foundation  on  which  this  analytical  method  rests,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  process.  Of  the  various  methods  by  which 
the  intended  end  may  be  attained,  I  will  describe  four,  all  of  which 
give  very  accurate  results. 

aa.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  Iodine  Solution  by  means  oj 
Pure  Iodine, 

Select  three  well  fitting  watch-glasses,  a,  5,  and  e ;  weigh  6  and  c 
together  accurately.  Put  about  0*5  grm.  of  pure  dry  iodine,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  direction  of  §  65,  5,  into  a ;  place  the  latter, 
with  its  contents,  on  a  small  piece  of  sheet  iron,  and  heat  gently,  until 
thick  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Cover  a  now  with  6,  and  regulate  the  | 
action  of  the  heat  so  that  the  iodine  will  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 

*  One  with  caontchono  connector  and  okmp  answers  the  pnrpoae  best. 
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sublime  in  b.  Now  remove  b,  whilst  still  hot,  give  it  a  gentle  swing 
in  the  air,  to  remove  the  still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and  traces  of 
aqaeons  vapor,  cover  with  c,  place  under  the  desiccator  till  cold,  weigh, 
and  transfer  the  two  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  weighed  iodine,  to  a 
capacious  beaker,  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Add  to  the 
solution  one  50  c.a  pipette  after  another  of  your  sulphurous  acid,  until 
the  fluid  appears  quite  colorless  after  the  addition  of  the  last  pipette. 
Suppose  the  weight  of  the  iodine  in  6  was  0*3  grm.  (after  the  deduction 
of  the  tare  of  the  two  glasses  b  and  c),  and  you  have  used  5  pipettes 
=■  250  &a  of  sulphurous  acid  solution  to  effect  complete  decolorization. 

Now  add  to  the  colorless  fluid  3  or  4  c.a  of  starch  solution,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine*  from  the  burette,  until  the  last  drop  just  produces 
a  permanent  blue  color.  Suppose  this  takes  5  c.c.  of  iodine  solution. 
The  calculation  is  now  exceedingly  simple,  as  the  following  short  illustra- 
tion will  show,  which  is  based  upon  the  quantities  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  preceding  experiments  : — 

100  ca  of  sulphurous  acid  solution  correspond  to  26  c.c.  of  iodine 
solution,  250  c.a  accordingly  to  65  cc.  Deducting  from  these  G5  c.c. 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution  added  in  the  last 
experiment  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  excess  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
into  sulphuric  acid — vix.,  5  cc.,  we  find  that  60  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solu- 
tion have  the  same  power  of  action  as  the  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
iodine  used  in  the  experiment  preceding — viz.,  0-3  grm.  £ach  cubic 
ceatimetre  of  the  iodine  solution  corresponds,  accordingly,  to  0*005  grm. 
of  pure  iodine. 

1  prefer  this  method  to  all  others,  as  being  the  most  practical  and 
convenient,  and  giving  the  most  accurate  results.  It  has  this  great 
advantage  over  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Bunaen  (see  66.),  that 
the  results  obtained  by  it  are  not  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  a  possible  error 
in  the  assumed  equivalent  number  of  one  of  the  determining  elements 
in  it 

66.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  Iodine  Solution  by  means  of 
Bichromate  of  Potassa, 

This  is  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Bunaen.  It  agrees  in  the 
essential  points  with  aa,  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  instead 
of  the  iodine  being  weighed,  a  determinate  quantity  is  liberated  by 
coudocting  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  a  known  amount  of 
chlorine,  produced  by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of 
potassa  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Weigh  about  0*35  grm.  of  pure  bichromate  of  potassa,  rendered  per- 
fectly anhydrous  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  treat  with  pure  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  130,  d,  ^.  When  quite 
cold,  transfer  the  fluid  to  a  beaker,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  aa.  1 
equivalent  of  KO,  2CrO,  (U8-67)  corresponds  to  3  equivalents  of 
iodine  (380-64). 

With  proper  care,  this  method  answers  very  well,  but  it  requires  a 
more  skilful  manipulation  than  aa.  It  presents,  also,  this  great  disad- 
vantage, that,  as  chemists  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  correct  equivalent 

That  is  to  say,  the  iodiae  solation,  of  whicb  the  exact  strength  is  to  be  determined, 
uie  corresponding  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  solpharona  acid  solation  having  been 
***rtMwd  already  in  a. 
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of  chromium,  one  of  the  principal  elements  on  which  rests  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results  is  uncertain,  and  may  possibly  be  false. 

cc.  DelermifuUum  of  the  Strength  of  the  Iodine  Solution  hy  meane  of 
Araeniofis  Acid, 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  principle  explained  in  section  127, 5, 
Prepare  an  arsenite  of  soda  solution  of  accurately  known  strength, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  §  142,  1,  6,  by  dissolving  about  0*5  grm.  to 
the  volume  of  250  c.a,  transfer  60  cc.  of  the  solution  to  a  beaker,  add 
from  10  to  20  ac.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
then  a  little  starch-paste,  and  finally  solution  of  iodine,  until  the  blue 
color  of  the  iodized  starch  just  begins  to  appear.  1  equivalent  of  arse- 
nious  acid  (99*00)  corresponds  to  2  equivalents  of  iodine  (253*76).  This 
method,  proposed  and  warmly  recommended  by  Fr.  Mohr,  gives  also 
satisfiictory  results. 

dd.  Determination  of  the  Strength  qf  the  Iodine  SoltUion  by  means  of 
Eyposidphite  of  Soda, 

See  §  U6,  3. 

The  iodine  solution  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles,  with  well-fitting 
ground  glass  stoppers,  in  the  cellar.  By  means  of  a  correct  determined 
standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  strength  of  other  iodine  solutions,  pre- 
pared at  some  afler  period,  may  always  readily  be  determined,  by  simply 
establishing  the  respective  power  of  action  of  the  two  upon  equal  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  The  process. 

Weigh  the  iodine,  best  in  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium solution  prepared  after  b.  y.  (using  about  5  ac.  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium solution  to  O'l  grm.  of  iodine),  add  one  pipette  after  another  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  solution,  until  the  fluid  appears  quite  colorless 
after  the  addition  of  the  last  pipette.  Now  add  starch-paste,  and,  finally, 
graduated  solution  of  iodine  from  the  burette,  until  the  final  reactiou  is 
attained. 

Calculate  the  n!\imber  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution  cor- 
responding to  the  sulphurous  acid  consumed  in  the  experiment,  and 
deduct  from  this  the  number  of  c.a  used  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
excess  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference  expresses 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution,  containing  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  iodine  as  the  examined  sample.  To  know  the 
amount  of  iodine  in  the  latter,  therefore,  you  need  simply  multiply  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres   with   the  known  amount  of  iodine  in 

1  CO. 

As  the  measuring  of  the  sulphurous  acid  with  the  pipette,  or  measuring 
flask,  is  rather  a  tedious  operation,  the  following  apparatus  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  laboratories  where  determinations  of  iodine 
by  BunserCs  method  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

il  is  a  large  bottle,  say  of  10  litres  capacity.  Fill  this  nearly  mrith 
water;  add  from  70  to  80  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  shake  the  mixture  vigorously,  and  place  the  bottle  on 
a  raised  firmly-fixed  stand.  Join  h  toy  and  g,  by  means  of  the  vulcanized 
india-rubber  tube  e,  and  push  the  end  of  the  caoutchouc  tube,  -which 
projects  below  the  compression  clamp  a,  over  the  little  tube  opening  into 
e  d'^  the  end  of  this  tube  is  bent  sideways,  by  which  arrangement  the 
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liquid  passing  tbrongh  it  ia  mode  to  flow  qnietly  down  the  dde  ot  e  a. 
The  tube  g  containa  Hoiall  lumps  of  photipfaoruB  interspened  between 
piecefl  of  aabeetoa;  /contains  hy- 
drate of  potassa.  The  tube  c  J  is 
perpendicularly,  fixed,  by  means  of 
two  irOQ  rings  (not  marked  in  the 
engraving),  or  in  soma  other  way, 
to  the  wall,  or  to  a  proper  stand, 
with  10  or  12  centimetres  dear 
space  between,  and  the  o  point  on 
a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  opera- 
tor. This  tube  ia  accurately  gra- 
duated from  above  downward  for 
delivering  the  volumes  marked  in 
it;  there  is  no  need  of  making  the 
divisions  smaller  than  50  cubic 
eentimetrea  each.  Togntduate  the 
tube,  fill  it  with  water  up  to  the 
lero  mark  and  allow  50  c.c.  to  flow 
out  through  b,  into  a  measuring 
tube  accurately  graduated  for  hold- 
ing tlie  volumes  marked  on  it  (or  BO 
grm.  of  39-2°  F.,  or  49-95  grm. 
of  60-8°  F.,  into  a  tared  flask),  and 
(hen  mark  the  height  of  the  fluid 
remaining  in  the  tube  by  cutting 
a  line  with  a  diamond;  repeat 
the  same  operation  until  the  tube 
ia  graduated  in  its  whole  length. 

The  mode  of  using  this  appa- 
ratus is  self-flvident  When  the 
tube  e  (2  is  to  be  fllled  from  a, 
the  compression  clamp  a  is  opened ; 
when  a  measured  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous acid  is  required,  the  com- 
pree«on  clanip  b.  The  fluid  drawn 
through  6  is  allowed  to  Sow  gently 
down  the  side  of  the  beaker. 

2.  With  Aravnile  of  Soda  and  lodint  Solution.  Fr.  Mohrg  method, 
alightly  modified. 

The  process  requires  a  standard  iodine  solution,  prepared  as  directed 
in  1  (Buwen's  method),  and  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  prepared  as 
directed  }  143,  1,  6.  The  relative  proportion  between  the  two  is  fixed 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  same  place.  The  sample  under 
examination  is  mixed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  the  solution  of  arsenite 
of  soda,  which  must  be  slightly  in  excess ;  starch-paste  is  then  added, 
and  also  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  excess  of  arsenious  acid  determined 
by  means  of  the  iodine  solution.  If  the  amount  consumed  to  oxidize 
tbe  excess  of  the  arsenious  arid  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  of  iodine 
Bolntiou  corresponding  to  the  arsenious  acid,  the  difference  expresses  the 
irnmber  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution  contwnicg  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  iodine  as  the  examined  sample,  and  accordingly  gives 
also  the  weight  of  the  iodine  to  be  determined. 
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3.  With  ([ypoatdphite  of  Soda  {Schnowrz^a  method,  *^  Anleitung  zur 
'MaaBsanalyse,  Supplement/*  1853,  page  22).  This  method  is  based  upon 
the  following  i-eaction :  2  (Na  O,  S,  OJ  + 1  «=  Na  I  +  Na  O,  S,  O,.  24-84 
grammes  of  pure  orystallized  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  dissolved  to  the 
volume  of  l^itre.  100  ac.  of  the  solution  isorreapond  to  1*2688,  i.e.,  to 
00 '1  equivalent  of  iodine.  This  solution  (vrhich  according  to  Ft,  MoImt* 
retains  its  strength,  or  standard,  unaltei'ed)  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
sample  in  iodide  of  potassium,  until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  bright  yellow, 
thin  and  very  clear  starch-paste  is  then  added,  which  must  produce  blae 
coloration,  and  finally  again  hyposulphite  of  soda,  until  the  blue  fluid  is 
just  again  decolorized.  According  to  Ft,  Mohr^  this  method  gives  very 
accurate  results. 

If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, the  former  is  determined  in  one  portion  of  the  fluid,  by  either 
of  the  preceding  methods  (1,  2,  or  3),  and  the  total  amount  of  iodine 
present  in  another  portion  of  the  fluid.  •  -  To  this  end,  sulphurous  acid  is 
added  until  the  fluid  appears  colorless,  and  then  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (145,  a);  the  precipitate  is  digested  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  any 
sulphate  of  silver  that  might  have  been  thrown  down  along  with  it, 
filtered,  &c.;  or  the  fluid  is  distilled  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as 
directed  in  §  145,  e, 

§147. 

4.  Htdbocyanio  Acid. 
I.  DetermincUion, 

a.  If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solution,  mix  the  solution,  in 
'a  rather  dilute  s&te,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  add  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver   as 
directed  in  §  115,  3. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addition 
of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  supersaturate  slightly  with 
nitric  acid.  This  modification  of  the  process  is  indispensable  to  precipitate 
frt)m  these  fluids  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  as  cyanide  of  silver. 

6.  Liebiga  Volu7netri4xU  Method  (*' Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,**  77, 
102). — If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  potassa  to  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added,  a  per- 
manent precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver — or,  if  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added  (which  is  always  advisable),  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver — ^forms  only  after  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  is  con- 
verted into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  llie  first  drop  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  permanent  pre- 
cipitate. I  equivalent  of  silver  consumed  in  the  process  corresponds, 
therefore,  exactly  to  2  equivalents  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (2  K  Oy  +  Ag  O, 
NO,  =  Ag  Cy,  K  Cy  4-  K  O,  N  O,).  A  decimal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
containing  10797  grammes  of  silver  in  the  litre,  should  be  used ;  1  c.a  of 
this  solution  corresponds  to  0*0054  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to  10  grammes  ought  to  be  used,  but  of 
bitter  almond  water  about  50  grammes ;  if  exactly  5*4  or  54  grammes 
are  used,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  consumed  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion, divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly  the  percentage  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  the  examined  sample.      Medicinal 

*  Fr.  Uoki't  "Lehrbuoh  der  Titrirmethode."    Additioii  to  page  832. 
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hydrocyanic  acid  ia  suitably  dilated  firdt  by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes 
of  water ;  bitter  almond  water  also,  is  slightly  diluted ;  if  turbid,  acohol 
is  added  until  the  turbidity  disappears. 

Liebig  has  examined  by  this  method  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various 
d^rees  of  dilution,  and  has  obtained  results  corresponding  exactly  with 
those  obtained  by  cl  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic 
acid.     A  considerable  excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  0*1  grm.  of  the  salt  Should  it  be 
mixed  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  it  is  first  freed  from  thiR,  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cadmium,  and  filtering  off  the  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  cadmium. 

e.  Fordos  and  Gelia^s  Volumetrical  Method*  ("  Joum-  de  Cliim.  et  de 
Pharm.,"  23,  48.  "  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  59,  255).— This  method  is 
founded  upon  the  reaction  of  free  iodine  upon  cyanide  of  potassium :  f 
KOy  +  21-KI-f-ICy.  2  equivalents  of  iodine  =  25376  correspond 
accordingly  to  1  equivalent  of  cyanogen  =  26,  or  to  1  equivalent  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  =  27,  or  to  1  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  potassium  =  65*11. 

The  iodine  solution  is  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  146. 
If  you  have  to  examine  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  mix  the  fluid  cautiously 
with  solution  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  add  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  (Selters  or  soda  water),  to  convert  a  possible  excess  of  alkali  into 
bicarbonate,  and  then  iodine  solution,  until  a  permanent  yellow  color  is 
produced.  For  the  analysis  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  prepare  a  fluid  of 
known  strength,  and  use  a  volume  containing  0*05  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
siam  ;  addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  is  necessary  in  the  procesa  The 
cyanide  must  contain  no  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  method  gives  satis- 
£itctoi7  results. 

d.  C.  Mohr^s  Method. — For  the  principle  of  this  method,  see  §  119,  4,  dL 
As  the  decomposition  is  not  imiformly  the  same,  I  cannot  recommend 
the  method. 

II.  SeparcUum  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals, 

a.  In  soluble  Metallic  Cyanides  (cyanide  of  mercury  excepted). 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
excess,  add  nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  proceed  as  in  I.,  a.  Deter- 
mine the  bases  in  the  filtrate,  after  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  silver  added ;  see  Section  T. 

6.  In  insclvide  MetaUio  Cyanides  which  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  Nitric 
Acid. 

Dissolve  the  cyanide  by  shaking  with  extremely  dilute  nitric  acid,  in 
a  stoppered  flask,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  and  proceed  as  in 
IL,  a. 

c.  In  all  Cyanides  from  which  the  Cyanogen  may  be  completdy  expelled 
by  heating  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Heat  the  cyanide  with  water,  in  a  small  distillation  flask,  having  a 
burette  (with  caoutchouc  connector  and  compression  clamp)  inserted 
thn>ugh  the  cork.     Let  hydrochloric  acid  flow  in  in  small  portions,  by 

*  With  regard  to  fferapath^$  oolorisatioii  method,  which  is  founded  on  the  intensity  of 
the  color  of  a  salphnroos  oxide  of  iron  eolation,  compare  **  Joam,  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  60, 
242 ;  '*  PhiL  Ksg.*"  Sept,  1858,  roL  vi.  p.  185. 

t  Mentioned  fint  by  SeruUoi  and  WUhler. 
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opening  the  clamp,  nntil  the  fluid  in  the  flask  contains  a  strong  excess  of 
acid.  Fit  the  tubulated  receiver  air-tight  to  the  apparatus,  and  connect 
the  tubulature,  bj  means  of  a  limbed  tube,  with  a  U-shaped  tube.  The 
latter  and  the  receiver  contain  a  little  solution  of  soda.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  process,  treat  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  XJ  tube  as 
directed  I.,  b. 

d.  In  all  insoluble  Metallic  Cya/nidea, 

Ignite  the  cyanide,  and  determine  the  metal  in  the  residue,  either  by 
direct  weighing,  or  by  solution  in  acid  and  precipitation.  The  amount 
of  cyanogen  is  either  inferred  from  the  loss,  or  determined  by  the  method 
of  organic  analysis.  Many  of  the  metallic  cyanides  may  be  decom- 
posed also  by  evaporation  with  hydrochlorie  acid,  or  by  boiling  with 
oxide  of  mercury.  In  the  latter  case^  the  oxides  separate,  mixed 
with  the  excess  of  the  oxide  of  mercuiy,  whilst  basic  cyanide  of  mercury 
dissolves. 

e.  In  Cyanide  of  Mercury, 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  de- 
termine the  mercury  as  directed  in  §  118,  3,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
formed  as  directed  in  §  169. 

The  cyanogen  may  be  advantageously  determined,  also,  in  a  separate 
portion  by  the  method  of  the  qualitative  determination  of  nitrogen 
(§  184). 

III.  Analyaia  of  Double  Protocyanides  (Ferrocyanides,  &c,y 

a.   Volumetric  Determination  of  Ferro-  cmd  Ferricycmogen. 

This  method  devised  by  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  B, 
de  Haen,  is  founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  may  accordingly  be 
assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by  addition  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  converted  into  the  corresponding  ferricyanide. 
If  this  conversion  is  efiected  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  containing  about 
0'2  grm.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  volume  of  from  200  to  300 
cubic  centimetres,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  the  change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of 
the  fluid  to  reddish-yellow. 

The  process  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  yiz., 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grammes  of  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  cr3r8tallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water  to  give  1  litre  of  solution ;  each  c.a  of  this  solution  therefore 
contains  20  milligrammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  latter  is 
diluted  to  the  extent  that  somewhat  less  than  a  burette  full  is  required 
for  10  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution 
in  its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  measure  ofi*,  by  meaus 
of  a  small  pipette,  10  cc  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium (contaiuiug  0*200  grm.)  dilute  with  about  250  c.a  of  water, 
acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  allow  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to 
drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until  the  change 
from    yellow    to    reddish-jeUow    indicates    that    the  conversion    is 
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complete.*  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  always  give  very  accu- 
rately corresponding  results.  As  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  is  liable  to  fJteration,  its  strength  must  always  be  determined 
before  every  new  series  of  experiments. 

To  determine  the  amouitt  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  contained  in 
any  given  sample  of  the  yellow  salt  of  commerce^  dissolve  5  grammes  of 
the  latter  in  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  to  give  250  c.a  of  solu- 
tion; take  10  c.a  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just  now  directed. 
Suppose,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  in  its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  you  have  used  20 
c.a,  and  you  find  now  that  19  ac.  is  sufficient,  a  simple  calculation, 

20  :  0-200  :  :  19  :  a; 

wiU  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  the  analysed 
salt  contains.  And  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  so  that  exactly  50  aa  correspond  to 
0*200  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the  number  of  half- 
cnbic  centimetres  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  amount 
of  the  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  present  in  the  analysed  salt. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa 
solution  by  means  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  way,  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2  may  also 
be  employed ;  bearing  in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  equivalents  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  =  422*44  (together  with  the  water  of  crystallisation), 
2  equivalents  of  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  =  56,  and  1  equivalent  of 
oxalic  acid  =  63  (together  with  the  water  of  hydration  and  crystallisation) 
are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  ia  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  as  just  now  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows  : — 
Mix  the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in 
excess,  boil,  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate 
appears  black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has  pre- 
cipitated. Dilute  now  to  the  volume  of  300  cubic  centimetres,  and 
proceed  to  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  c.c.  of  the 
fluid.  As  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  this  process,  the  results  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  The  dif- 
ference is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution  of 
potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analysed  by  boiling  a 
weighed  sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa 
(adding,  in  presence  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and 
then  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 

Ferricyanides  may  be  analysed  also  by  another  method,  also  de- 
vised by  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  H,  Lenasen.  It  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that,  when  fen*icyanide  of  potassium,  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ai'e  mixed 
together,  1  equivalent  of  iodine  =  126*88  separates  for  every  equivalent 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  =  329*5  (Cfdy,  H,)  + 1 H  =  2  (Cfy  H^  + 1. 

*  If  yoa  wish  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  the  change  of  color,  add  to  a  drop  of 
tlie  miztare  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesqnichloride  of  iron  :  if  this  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  Una  tint^  the  conTendon  is  accomplished. 
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By  determining  the  liberated  iodine  by  BunsevCa  method  (§  146),  we 
learn  the  quantity  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Lensaen  obtained 
in  4  experiments  respectively,  9922, — 101-7, — 102*1, — 100-6,  instead  of 
100. 

h.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Destruction  of  the  Cyanogen, 

a.  BoUetjs  method  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  87,  254). 

Mix  a  weighed  sample  of  the  dried  double  cyanide  with  3  or  4  times 
the  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulpliate  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia ;  transfer  the  powder  to  a  small  tubulated  retort,  rinse  the 
mortar,  dec,  with  the  mixture  of  the  two  ammonia  salts,  add  the  rinsings 
to  the  powder  in  the  retort,  join  a  receiver  loosely  to  the  neck  of  the 
latter,  and  heat  over  a  spirit-lamp,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally. 
Complete  decomposition  ensues  even  at  a  moderate  heat,  attended  with 
glimmering  of  the  mass ;  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  volatilizes  in  the  form 
of  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  latter  substance,  whilst  the  metals  remain  as  sulphates.  As  traces 
of  these  may  have  been  carried  over  into  the  receiver,  evaporate  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  dish,  volatilize  the  ammonia 
salts  (if  necessary),  and  dissolve  what  remains  in  the  receiver  in  a  little 
nitric  acid.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  the  retort  in  water,  adding,  if 
necessary,  some  nitric  acid,  and  then  separate  the  metals  in  the  dear 
solution  by  the  appropriate  methods,  which  are  given  in  Section  Y. 
Bolley  says  he  obtiuned  very  aocui-ate  results  by  this  simple  and  easy 
method,  in  t}ie  decomposition  of  various  ferro-  and  femcyanides. 

fi,  Claus  (  Jahresbericht  v.  Liebig  and  ICopp,  1855,  816)  recommends 
to  decompose  the  double  protocyanide  of  platinum  and  the  alkali  metals  by 
heating  a  mixtiu-e  of  1  part  of  the  salt  with  4  parts  of  nitrate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury,  in  small  portions,  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  mi\ss  defla- 
grates feebly;  the  platinum  and  alkali  are  easOy  determined  in  the  residue, 
after  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercuiy. 

y.  The  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  (cyanogen)  in  such  com- 
pounds is  efiected  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  YI.  (Ultimate  or 
Elementary  Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies). 

€,  Determination  of  the  Alkalies,  more  particularly  of  Ammonia  in 
soluble  Ferrocyanides. 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in 
moderate  excess,  filter  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  free  the 
filtrate  fi-om  copper  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  determine  the 
alkalies  {Reindel,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  65,  452). 

§148. 
5.  Htdrosulphuric  Acid  (Sidphuretted  Hydrogen). 

I.  Determination, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  most  readily  and  very 
accurately  determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  iodine  ;  the 
sulphur  in  it  may  also,  be  determined  by  convei'ting  it  into  a  suitable 
sulphide  or  into  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  weighing. 

a.  The  method  of  determining  fi'ee  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  volu- 
metric analysis,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  by 
Dupasquier,     That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  for  the 
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pnrpoee.  Bat  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  npon  the  alcohol  gradually 
alters  the  composition  of  this  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  The  decomposition  ensues  according  to 
the  formula  : 

HS  +  I  =  HI  +  S 

1  equivalent  of  I  =  126*88  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  H  S  - 17. 
However,  this  exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty 
only  if  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed 
does  not  exceed  0*04  per  cent.  (Bimsen),  Fluids  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to 
the  required  degree  with  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and  cooled  out  of 
the  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  larger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  for  weak  solutions,  e,g,  sulphu- 
retted mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution 
of  §  146  to  5  times  the  volume,  which  accordingly  will  give  a  fluid  con- 
taining about  0*00 1  grm.  of  iodine  in  the  cubic  centimetre. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows: — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  dilute, 
if  required,  to  the  proper  degree  with  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and 
cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  add  some  thin  starch-paste,  and  then  solution 
of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stining,  until  the  permanent  blue  color 
of  iodized  starch  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  experiment  in* 
dicates  approximately,  but  not  with  positive  accuracy,  the  relative  or 
corresponding  proportion  between  the  examined  water  and  the  iodine 
solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  to  220  cubic  centimetres  of 
sulphuretted  water,  12  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  iodine  con- 
taining 0*000918  grm.  of  iodine  in  the  cubic  centimetre.*  Introduce 
now  into  a  flask  nearly  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  weigh, 
add  sulphuretted  water  until  the  fluid  is  just  decolorized,  insert  the 
stopper,  and  weigh  again ;  then  add  starch-paste,  and  after  this  iodine 
solution  until  the  blue  color  of  iodized  starch  just  begins  to  show.  By 
this  coarse  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation  and  oxidation.  Instead 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water  by  weight, 
it  may  be  determined  also,  in  a  suitable  way,  by  measure.  In  my 
analysis  of  the  fVeilhach  water,  256  ac.  of  the  water  required,  in  my 
second  experiment,  16 '20  cc.  of  iodine  solution,  which,  calculated  upon 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz , 
220  c.&,  niakes  13*9  cc,  or  1'9  cc,  more  than  was  used  in  the  first 
experiment  in  which  chance  of  loss  by  evaporation  or  oxidation  had  not 
been  guarded  against  by  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  second. 

But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclu- 
sive, when  made  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine,  as  in  the  case 
^ven  here  by  way  of  illustration  ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue  tint 
to  the  same  quantity  of  a  similar  mixture  of  starch  and  ordinary 
water  of  the  same  temperature,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  state 
and  condition  as  the  analysed  sulphuretted  wati)r  (comp.  "Annal,  d. 
Chera.  u.  Fharm.,"  102,  186),  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  quantity  of 

•  The  numbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  Weilbach 
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iodine  solution  used  in  the  seoond  experiment.  Thas  in  mj  analysis  of 
the  WeiNxnch  water,  I  had  to  deduct  0*5  c.c.  from  the  16*20  o.c.  consumed 
in  the  second  experiment.  If  the  instructions  here  given  are  strictly 
followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results  (see  Analytical  Notes 
and  Experiments,  No.  86). 

b.  Fr,  Mohr^a  method  slightly  modified. 

Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of 
arsenite  of  soda  of  known  strength  (determined  by  means  of  iodine 
solution,  see  §  142,  6),  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid 
reaction.  Dilute  to  the  volume  of  300* cubic  centimetres,  pass  through  a 
dry  filter,  test  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to 
make  quite  sure  that  it  still  contains  arsenious  acid,  and  then  determine 
in  100  C.C.,  after  addition  of  powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  remainder 
of  the  arsenious  acid  lefl  in  it.  Deduct  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution 
consumed  in  the  last  part  of  the  process,  multiplied  by  3  (as  only  100  of 
the  300  c.c.  have  been  operated  upon),  from  that  which  would  have  been 
required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  quantity  of  arsenious 
aoid  used  in  the  process  :  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  corresponding  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
analysed  fluid.  In  making  the  calculation,  bear  in  mind  that  2 
equivalents  of  iodine  will  now  correspond  to  3  equivalents  of  HS, 
since  1  equivalent  of  As  0,  decomposes,  on  the  one  hand,  3  H  S  to 
As  S,  and  3  H  0,  and  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  2  equivalents  of 
iodine  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid. 

Very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cannot  be  analysed  by 
this  method,  as  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  separating  from  them  takes  a  very 
long  time  to  deposit,  and  a  minute  portion  of  it  invariably  remains  in 
solution.* 

c.  Mix  the  hydrosulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
arsenite  of  soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  let  deposit,  and  determine  the 
sulphide  of  arsenic  as  directed  §  127.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  analysed  fluid  is  moderately  large,  the  resultH  obtained 
by  this  method  are  accurate  (comp.  Ajialytical  Notes  and  Experi- 
ments, No.  86) ;  but  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions,  the  results 
are  too  low,  as  a  litfle  tersulphide  of  arsenic  remains  in  solution.  In  my 
analysis  of  the  WeUhach  water,  this  method  gave,  therefore,  only 
0-006621  and  0006604  per  mil.,  whilst  a  (Determination  by  Solution  of 
Iodine)  gave  0*007025  of  H  S  per  miL  Instead  of  arsenious  acid,  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed  as  precipi- 
tant,  and  the  sulphur  determined  in  the  sulphide  of  copper  as  sulphate 
of  baryta  (§  148,  II.),  or  in  the  sulphide  of  silver  as  chloride  of  silver. 
The  results  obtained  by  precipitating  with  chloride  of  copper  are  also 
too  low,  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  fluids.  As  regards  precipitation  by 
silver  solution,  I  cannot  yet  speak  from  actual  experience.  Lyte  ("  Coiupt. 
rend.,**  43,  765)  recommends  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  will  always  answer 
best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its  accuracy. 

d.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  the 
best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first  through  several  U-tubeSy  containing  an 

*  A  Bolatioii  eontainiog  in  the  litre  0*003  H  S  gave  with  a  solutioii  of  areenioiu  aeid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  only  after  twelve  houn,  a  precipitate  admlttiiig  of  filtration. 
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alkaline  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with 
the  exit-mouth  of  the  last  U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass 
moistened  with  solution  of  soda;  to  mix  the  fluids  aiterwards,  and 
proceed  as  in  6  or  c 

IL     Separation  and  Determination    of  the    Svlphwr  in  Metallic 
Sulphides. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  In  aU  Sulphides  which  lose  no  Sulphur  by  the  Adion  of ^H eat. 
Mix  a  weighed  qiuintity  of  the  pulverized  substance  with  3  parts  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  4  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of 
a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles  of  the  mixture  which  adhere  to 
the  rod,  carefully  off  against  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  this  to  the 
mixture.  Heat  the  latter  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  (jrhich,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a  gradually  increased  tem- 
perature to  fusion  ;  keep  the  mass  in  that  state  for  some  time,  then  allow 
it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water,  filter,  and  determine  in  the 
filtrate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  alkaline  sulphate, 
the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic  oxide,  or 
carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  \a  determined,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 

h.  In  Metallic  Sulphides  which  lose  Sulphwr  by  the  Action  of  Heal. 
Mix  the  finely  pulverized  compound  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  8  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  24  of  pure  and  i)erfectly  dry  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  treat  the  mixture  as  in  a.  Or,  mix  the  very  finely 
pulverized  substance  with  3  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  3 
of  pure  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the  mixture  into  a  tube  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  sealed  at  one  end,  fill  the  fore  part  of  this  tube  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  heat  in  a 
combustion  furnace  in  the  same  way  as  in  organic  analysis.  Treat 
the  ignited  saline  mass  as  in  a.  The  solution  will,  of  course,  contain 
silicic  acid  from  the  glass  {Kemp). 

e.  In  Sulphur  Salts  of  more  Complex  Composition  (Berzelius  and 
H.  Rose). 
Use  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  73,  or  one  of  similar  con- 
struction. 


Pig.  78. 

o  is  a  flask  from  which  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  is  evolved  ;*  h  serves 
to  convey  into  a  additional  portions  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  c  contains  con- 

*  Pour  a  perfectly  cold  mixture  of  45  parts  of  sulphuric  sdd  and  21  of  water,  orer  one 
of  18  parte  of  powdered  ehloride  of  sodium  and  15  of  findy  powdered  binoxide  of  man* 
gaaeee^  and  shake,  when  a  steady  oTolution  of  chlorine  will  at  onoe  begin,  whidi,  when 
it  shows  signs  of  slaokwiingi  may  be  promoted  by  a  genile  heat. 
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centrated  sulphuric  acid,  d  chloride  of  caldam — ^both  intended  for 
drying  the  chlorine  evolved  ;  e  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  to  receive  the 
substance  to  be  analysed;  this  tube  reaches  to  near  the  snr&ce  of  the  water 
in/ (in  presence  of  antimony,  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  substituted  for  the  water  in  /) ;  the  flask/  is  connected 
with  /t,  the  connecting  tube  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in 
the  latter  ;  the  chlorine  issuing  from  h  is  conducted  into  milk  of  lime, 
or  into  alcohol,  or  into  the  open  air. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is 
weighed  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subsequently 

cautiously  transferred  from  this  tube  to  the 
bulb  e,  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  Fig.  74, 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  substance  getting 
into  the  ends  of  the  bulb-tube. 

When  the  apparatiut  is  filled  with  chlorine, 
e  is  connected  with  d  by  means  of  a  vulcanized 
india-rubber  tube,  and  the  chlorine  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  without  the  aid 
Fig.  74.  of  heat     When  no  further  alteration  is  ob- 

served, a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the 
bulb,  care  being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube  g  warm,  securing  it  thus 
from  being  stopped  up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  metallic  chloride. 
The  sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  the  met-als  bebg 
converted  into  chlorides,  which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  partly — (viz. 
the  volatile  ones,  as  chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  arsenic,  chloride  of 
mercury) — ^pass  over  into  the  receiver ;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
chlorine  to  chloride  of  sulphur,  which  passes  over  into  the  flask/  where, 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  with  the  latter,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 
The  hyposulphurous  acid  decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous 
acid,  which  latter  is  finally,  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in/  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.     The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  is  con- 
sequently sulphuric  acid  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  separated  sulphur. 
The  operation  is  concluded  when  no  more  products  of  dbtillation — with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion 
of  which  need  not  be  awaited — pass  over  from  the  bulb.     Heat  is  then 
applied  to  e,  proceeding  from  the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force 
all  the  chloride  of  sulphur  which  may  remain  in  that  part  to  pass  over 
into/ 

The  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  which  the 
tube  e  is  cut  off  under  the  bend  at  g,  and  the  separated  end,  which  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  closed  by  inverting  over  it  a 
glass-tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  moistened  inside.  The  whole  is  now 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  to  allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb 
moisture,  which  will  render  them  soluble  in  water  without  gene- 
rating heat.  The  metallic  chlorides  in  the  cut-off  end  of  the  tube  are 
then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  end  is  rinsed,  and  the 
solution  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flasks  /  and  k ;  a  very  gentle 
heat  is  now  applied  until  the  free  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sulphur  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is 
filtered  off  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate 
is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132),  by  which  operation  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  determined  which  has  been 
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conyarted  into  Bulpfaaric  aoid.  The  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  containfl^  beaideB  the  exoess  of  chloride  of  barium  added,  also 
the  TolatOe  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter  are  finally  determined  in  it 
by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  is  either  at  once  weighed  as 
such  (chloride  of  silyery  chloride  of  lead),  or  where  this  is  impracticable 
— as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  subchlo*. 
ride  partly  as  chloride — ^it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solvent^  and  the  metal  or. 
metals  in  the  solution  are  determined  by  the  methods  already  described,. 
or  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  bulb-tubo  containing  the  chloride  of  silver  or  chloride  of. 
lead,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  chlorides-  by  hydrogen  gaSi  and  then 
dissolve  the  metals  in  nitric  acid. 

2.  Methods  in  the  Humid  Way, 

Ob  Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  hy  Acide  yielding  Oxygen.* 
a.  Weigh  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious  strong  flask, 
with  glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fuming  nitric  acid  (perfectly 
free  fii^m  sulphuric  acid)  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphida  Immediately  after  having  dropt  in  the 
tube,  dose  the  flask.  When  the  action,  which  is  very  impetuous  at 
firsts  has  somewhat  abated,  shake  the  flask  a  little ;  as  soon  as  thia 
operation  ceases  to  cause  renewed  reaction,  and  the  fumes  in  the  flask 
ba?e  condensed,  take  out  the-  stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  letting  the  rinsings  run  into  thj9  flask,  and  then  heat  the  latter 
gently. 

aa.  The  tehole  of  the  Stdphur  hoe  been  oxidized,  the  Muid  ie  perfectly 
cfoar.t 

DOate  with  much  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  add  formed  as 
directed  in  §  132.  Do  not  neglect  to  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  and  to  ascertain,  after  weighing,  whether  it  is  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  aci(^  Se|>arate  the  bases  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  baryta  by  the  proper  methods, 
which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

bb.  Undissolved  Sulpku/r  floats  in  the  Muid. 

Add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  aciJ, 
and  digest  some  time  on  a  water-bath.  This  process  wUl  often  succeed 
in  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with 
water,  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh.  After 
weighing,  ignite  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  perfectly  pure.  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly  of 
qnarb^  gangue,  &o.,  but  possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  bi^ta,  dec.,)  deduct  its  weight  from  that  of  the  impure  sul- 
phur. In  the  filtered  fluid,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  aa^ 
calculate  the   sulphur  in  it,  and  add  the  amount  to  that  of  the  un-. 

*  hi  powenoe  of  lead,  bsiyta,  iferontia,  lime,  tin,  and  antimoDy,  method  h  is  preferable 
too. 

t  Thia  ean  of  eonrse  be  the  case  only  in  abeence  of  metals  forming  insoltible  salts  with' 
salphnrie  acid.    If  such  metals  are  present,  proceed  as  in  66,  as  it  is  in  that  case  mach 
mors  difllenlt  to  judge  whether  oomplete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  has  been  attained. 
U.  X 
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dissolved  sulplmr.  If  the  residue  left  upon  the  ignition  of  the  un- 
dissolved sulphur  contains  an  insoluble  sulphate,  deoompose  this  as 
directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur  found  in  it  to  the  principal 
amount.  * 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the  deter* 
mination  of  bismuth. 

/3.  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide,  in  a  dty  fiaak,  by 
shaking,  with  chlorate  of  potassa  (free  from  sulphuric  acid),  and  add 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  portions.  Cover  the  flask  widi 
a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted  small  flask.  When  the  whole  of  the 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  decomposed,  heat  gently  on  the  water-bat^,  until 
tiie  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine.  Proceed  now  as  directed  in  a, 
aa,  or  66,  according  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  completely  dissolved  or 
not.  In  the  latter  case  you  must  of  course  immediately  dilute  and  filter. 
The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  may  be  effected  also  by  heating  with  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

y.  Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  also  often  used  instead  of  the 
oxidizing  agents  named  in  a  and  0 ;  however,  with  this  the  complete 
conversion  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  succeeds  more  rarely. 

5.  OxukUian  of  the  StUphur  by  Chlorine  in  Alkaline  SohUion  {Eivot^ 
Beiidant,  and  DciguvrCa  Method, — suitable,  also,  for  determining  the 
sulphur  in  native  brimstone.  ("  Compt.  RenxL,**  1853,835. — '' Jounu 
L  prafct  Chem.,"  61,  134). 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  for  several 
hours  with  solution  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (which  dissolves 
free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony),  and  then 
conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.     This  speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  fluid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  ioto  oxides  remain  undis- 
solved.   Filter,  acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  it  by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132).     Arsenic  and  antimony  pass 
into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  sulphur  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  which 
is  converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.     This 
method  is,  therefore,  more  particularly  suited  in  presence  of  sulphide  of 
lead.     In  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed  at 
first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide   of  iron,  which,  if  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  is  allowed  to  continue,  will  be  converted  into  ferrate  of  potassa. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fluid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint,  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fluid  gently  heated 
for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the  ferric  aoid 
formed. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  quartz  sand, 
iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  copper,  &c.,  that  the  process  is  attended  with  im- 
petuous disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  prevents  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  acddent  may  be  guarded 
against  by  reducing  the  substances  to  be  analysed  to  the  very  finest 
powder. 

e.  DetenrnntUion  of  tks  sulfhwr  in  dissolved  sulphides  of  ike  alkalies 

and  alkaline  earths,* 

^  Snlpludis  oontaining  hyposulphite  or  BolpliAte  are  aaal/sed  sa  directed  £  168. 
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ou  If  the  Halts  contain  no  eacoess  of  snlphur,  the  best  way  ia  to  proceed 
as  directed  §  148,  1,  b,  or  c, 

fi.  If  they  contain  an  excess  of  sulphur,  method  II.)  by  is  the  most 
Boitftbla 

y.  In  either  case,  the  bases  are  estimated  best  in  a  separate  portion, 
which  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

THIRD    GROUP. 
mTRIC  ACID. — CHLORIC  ACID. 

§  149. 

1.  Nitric  Acid. 
I.  Determination, 
Free  nitric  add  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
moat  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a  dilute  solu* 
tion  of  soda  of  known  strength  (compare  Special  Part,  Section 
**  Addimetry**).  The  following  method  also  effectis  the  same  purpose  : 
mix  the  solution  with  baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline, 
evaporate  slowly  in  the  air,  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with 
water,  filter,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of  the  baryta  water, 
add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate^  and  determine  in  the  latter  the  baryta 
as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  equivalent  of  baryta  found  an 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid.  The  correctness  of  the  results  dependJB  entirely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  execution  of  the  analytical  process.  Avoid  the 
use  of  a  large  excess  of  baryta  water,  and  take  care  not  to  filter  the 
evaporated  fluid  before  its  alkaline  reaction  has  completely  disappeared. 

II.  SeparcUion  of  nitric  acid  from  the  baeea,  and  determination  of  the 
ctcid  in  nilfales. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  remains  still  a  difficult 
problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
chemists.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question,  I  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  method  may  be  selected, 
it  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon  weighed  quantities  of  a 
pure  nitrate^  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  rather 
complicated  processes  required  for  the  analysis  of  nitrates. 

a.  Methods  bated  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  Nitric  acid  by  proto- 
Moride  cfvron. 
a.  Bdouae  ('' Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,"  40, 324),  was  the  first  to  turn  the 
action  of  free  nitric  acid  upon  protochloride  of  iron  to  account  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitric  add.     The  formula  of  the  decomposition  is  as  follows: 

6PeCl  +  KO,NO,  +  4HCl  =  4HO  +  KCl  +  3Fe,Cl,  +  NO^ 

In  Pdouz^e  method  a  weighed  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  in 
excess  is  used,  and  the  portion  which  remains  unchanged  determined  by 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  The  process  is  conducted  as 
follows:  Dissolve  2  grammes  of  pianoforte  wire  in  80 — 100  cc.  of 
pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask  holding  about  150  cc, 
which  is  closed  by  a  cork  with  a  glass  tube  fitted  in  it ;  promote  the 
solution  by  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  wire  is  dissolved, 
add  1*2  grm.  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
another  nitrate  to  be  analysed,  replace  the  cork,  and  heat  rapidly  to 

X  2 
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boiling.  After  5  or  6  minutes,  pour  the  fluid,  which  has  now  again 
cleared,  into  a  larger-aized  flask,  dilute  largely  with  water,  and  proceed 
as  directed  §  112,  2,  a.  Though  this  method  gives  oocasionallj  satis- 
factory n^esults,  it  can  never  be  fully  relied  on,  in  which  view  flil  agree 
who  have  subjected  the  question  to  a  critical  examination  (compare 
Fr,  Mohr,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  I.,  216  ;  Abd  and  Blaaoam, 
**  Quart  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.,*'  IX.,  p.  97).  The  results  of  numerous 
experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
method : 

a.  Action  of  the  air  upon  the  nitric  oxide  gas  present  in  the  flask, 
together  with  aqueous  vapor,  which  leads  to  the  re-formation  of  nitric 
acid ;  this  may  be  held  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
method. 

5.  Incomplete  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxide  from  the  fluid,  which  leads 
to  the  reduction  of  a  larger  amount  of  permanganate  of  potaasa  solution 
than  corresponds  to  the  protochloride  of  iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended 
only  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions. 

c  Escape  of  nitric  acid  before  it  has  acted  upon  the  protochloride  of 
ii'on  ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  in  ca.ses  where  the  fluid,  after  addition 
of  the  nitrate,  is  boiled  very  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  protochloride  of 
iron  is  comparatively  smalL 

d.  Occasionally  also  loss  of  iron,  owing  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
boiling,  and  to  be  apprehended  more  especially  if  part  of  the  protochloride 
of  iron  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  above  the  fluid,  in  the  solid  state. 

I  have  succeeded  in  modifying  PeUmze^s  process  so  as  to  avoid  all  these 
sources  of  error,  and  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable  resulta 
My  process  \&  conducted  as  follows : — 

Select  a  long-necked  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  ac.  capacity, 
and  fix  it  in  a  slightly  slanting  position.  Introduce  into  the  body 
of  the  retort  about  1  *5  grm.  of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed, 
and  add  about  30  or  40  c.c.  of  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Con- 
duct  now  through  the  tubniature,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching 
only  about  2  centimetres  into  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  washed  by  trans- 
mission through  solution  of  potassa,  and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort 
\  with  a  U-tube  containing  some  water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on 
a  water-bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Let  the  con- 
tents of  the  retort  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  increase  the 
latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a 
small  tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examina- 
tion, which  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm.  of  nitric 
acid.  After  restoring  the  connection  between  the  neck  and  the  U-tuhe, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  remove  the  water-bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to 
boiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  oxide  gas  absorbed  had 
imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows  the  color  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and 
continue  boiling  for  some  minutes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give 
the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dry  salt  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  retort  Before  you  discontinue  boiling,  increase 
the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  that  no  air  may  enter  through  the  U-tube 
when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let  the  contents  cool  in  the  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water  free  from  air,  and  determine 
the  iron  still  present  as  protochloride  by  permanganate  of  potassa  solutioD 
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— 168  of  iron  converted  hj  the  nitrio  acid  from  the  itate  of  proto-  to 
that  of  seequichloride  correapond  to  Si  of  nitric  acid  Direct  experi* 
meota,  made  with  pure  nitrate  of  pottusa,  gave  100-1  -  10003 -  100-3, 
and  100-6,  instead  of  100  of  nitric  acid  (see  Experiments,  Ho.  87). 

fi.  SeMonn^a  method  ("AnnaL  de  Chim.,"  3  ikr.  torn.  40,  479; 
"Jonrn.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  62,  142. 

The  following  method,  employed  by  Scfdoting,  more  particularly  to 
determine  citric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  affords  this  very  important 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  naed  also  in  presence  of  organic  matters,  has 
sncceesfully  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searching 
experiments. 


Fig  7fi 

JUm  pTOcen  la  conducted  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  75. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  introduced  into  the  balloon  a,  whose  neck  is 
oomiected,  by  means  of  a  vulcanieed  india-rubber  tube  a,  with  a  narrow 
glass-tube  6 ;  c  IB  another  narrow  CHOutchouc-tnbe  connected  with  b,  and 
IS  oentimetres  long.  The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  must  be  neutral  or 
alkaline,  ia  boiled  down  to  a  small  volume,  the  aqneous  vapor  completely 
expelling  the  air  from  A  and  the  tubes ;  e  is  dipped  into  a  glass  containing 
ft  solution  of  protoohloride  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  lamp 
removed,  and  the  receding  of  the  acid  regulated  by  compressing  the 
caoutchouc  tube  e  with  the  fingers ;  when  the  iron  solution  is  nearly 
absorbed,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  recede,  three  or  four 
times,  in  separate  portions,  to  free  the  tube  completely  from  proto* 
chloride  of  iron,  which  ia  absolutely  necessary.  Before  air  oan 
force  its  way,  cis  closed  by  an  iron  compression  clamp,  dipped  under  the 
meroni7  in  the  trough,  with  the  end  placed  under  the  bell  b.  The 
lamp  ia  now  replaced  under  a,  to  allow  the  reaction  to  proceed  ;  imme- 
diately after,  the  clamp  is  opened,  and  the  tnbe  simply  com]»«e8ed  by 
the  fingers;  which  are  also  removed  from  it  as  soon  as  a  pressure  is  felt 
from  within.  The  reaction  is  generally  terminated  in  about  eight 
minutea,  when  e  is  removed  from  under  b.  The  latter  is  a  small  bell- 
jar,  nude  ia  the  form  of  an  adaptor  ;  it  must  hold  three  or  four  timet 
the  volume  of  the  gas  to  be  received  ;  in  cases  wher«  the  evolution  of 
gaa  is  rather  impetuous,  it  is  occasionally  neoeesaty  to  submerge  the  bell- 
jar  in  the  trough,  (o  e&ct  a  more  speedy  cooling  of  the  vapor.     The 
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upper  part  of  b  is  drawn  out,  tu  sbown  in  Fig.  76,  to  iacilitate  the  in- 
sertion of  the  neck  c  of  the  oaoutchouc-tuhe,  and  tSao  the  breaking  off 
Uie  point    lite  bell- jar  is  first  filled  with  water,  to  expel  the  air  from  it, 
then  with  mercury  i  milk  of  lime,  previoualj  boiled,  is 

Atten  finally  introduced  into  it,  by  means  of  a  curved 
pipette,  which  serres  to  free  ^e  nitric  oxide  gas 
entering  b  from  every  trace  of  acid  vapoci  The 
sitric  oxide  gaa  has  now  to  be  transferred  to  another 
balloon,  c  to  be  there  reconverted  into  nitric  acid  b^ 
oxygen.  The  bailooo  o  ootitains  aome  water;  it  la 
connected  by  a  caoutchouc-tube,  d,  with  a  glasa-tube,  e, 
which  bears  at  the  opposite  end  another  thin  caont- 
chouc-tube,^  10  centimetre's  in  length. 
The  water  in  a  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  until  all 
air  is  expelled  from  the  balloon  and  the  tubes  by  the 
aqueous  vapor ;  /  is  connect«d  with  the  point  of  the 
bell-jar,  b,  which  has  just  before  been  slightly  cut 
with  a  diamond,  and  the  end  of  the  point  then  broken 
Fig.  7fl.  off.     The  aqueous  vapor  condenses  at  first  in  the  bell- 

jar,  which  serves  also  to  expel  the  small  quantity  of 
milk  of  lime  rmnaining  is  the  point  But  if  the  lamp  is  now  removed, 
«  current  in  the  opposite  direction  speedily  aet«  in,  which  drives  the 
nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  iballoon,  a  Should  this  proceed  too  rapidly, 
/  need  simply  be  oom^veesed  with  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  the 
milk  of  lime  in  the  bdl-jar  has  nearly  reached  the  rim  of  e,  /  is  closed  by 
a  oomprassiun  clamp.  To  trana&r  the  last  iraoes  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas 
to  c,  pure  hydrogen  gas  (20  or  30  ac.)  is  conducted  into  tie  bell-jar,  and 
allowed  to  bo  absorbed  as  before,  /is  then  closed  by  the  compression 
damp,  the  end  of  the  tube  taken  off  from  the  point  of  the  bell-jar,  and 
conuected  instead  with  the  ^ass-tube,  k,  of  the  oxygen-jar,  d  i  tho  oork, 
r,  is  now  opened,  and  then  tiie  compression  clamp  also,  which  will 
cause  oxygen  to  pass  from  the  jar  into  the  baJloou,  c  When  tix  object 
of  the  operation  has  been  attained,  r  is  closed,  and  h  and  /  are  disoua- 
neoted ;  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  free  nitric  acid  repro- 
duced in  0  is  determined  by  means  of  vrar  dilute  solution  of  soda 
(S  215). 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  essentially  upon  the  oompleta 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  t  aud  o.  Sddonng  obtained  highly  satiaiactoTy 
results  by  it  Where  the  qwutity  of  nitrb  acid  is  only  small,  it  U 
advisable  to  increase  the  smouDt  of  protochloride  of  iron  oonaiderably. 
Fw  the  determination  of  very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  (under 
O'OIO  grm.,  SddbaiTig  employs  a  somewhat  modified  apparatus,  for  a 
description  of  which  I  re&r  to  his  paper  oii  the  subject,  in  the  "  AnnaL 
de  Chim.,"  3  s£r.  torn.  40,  479. 

y,  riflij'«mothod{"Compt  rend.,"41,  939and  987). 
In  this  method,  the  nitric  oxide  gas  evolved  from  the  nitrate  by  pro- 
tochloride of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  ammoaisL, 
which  ia  then  received  in  a  standard  add,  as  in  {  99,  3.  Small  quaotitiea 
of  nitric  oxide  (obtained  from  06  grm.  or  less  of  nitrate  of  potaesa),  are 
eouverted  into  ammonia  by  conducting  the  disengaged  gas,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  gas,  over  ajiongy  platinum,  heated  neariy  to  r«d' 
ness  ;  larger  quantities,  by  coodncting  the  gas,  mixed  with  an  exceea  of 
aulphuretted  hydrogen,  over  soda-lime  heated  nearly  to  redness  (N  O,  -t- 
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SHS  +  2  0ftO»NH,  +  CaO,SO,  +  0aS^  Wig.  77  showB  the  plan 
of  the  apparatus  required,  f  Jb  an  appamtua  for  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. By  the  waehiog-bottle  belonging  to  it  j  d  serves  for  the  reaction  of 
ihe  nitrate  on  the  ptotoohloride  of  ironj  o  is  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen 


Pig.  77, 

Apfmratus ;  b^  the  washing-hottle  belonging  to  it.  The  glass  tubes  pro* 
oeeding  from  b  and  d  lead  to  the  flask  a,  where  they  dip  under  mercury ; 
a  fow  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium  are  placed  in  the  mercury  to  retain 
the  water  which  finds  its  way  into  a.  The  tube  proceeding  from  A  leads 
to  another,  which  contains  soda-lime,  and  is  placed  in  a  combustiou- 
farnaoe ;  the  free  end  of  the  latter  tube  is  afterwards  connected  with  a 
Yiurrenirapp  and  Wi^s  absorption  apparatus,  which  contains  a  measured 
quantity  of  add  of  known  strength  (§  187). 

When  the  apparatus  is  prepared,  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  in 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  introduced  into  d,  to  the  amount  of,  at 
least,  100  grammes  ;  if  much  organic  matter  is  present,  as  in  the  case  of 
molasses,^  for  instance,  it  even  requires  as  much  as  300  or  400  grammes 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  together  with  3  or  4 
grammes  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  If  there  is  much  frothing 
of  the  organic  matter,  some  butter  should  be  added.  The  nitrate  is  now 
introduced  into  the  flask  d,  and  hydrogen  transmitted  through  it  for 
10  minutes,  to  expel  the  air  ;  after  some  time,  the  tube  with  the  soda- 
lime  is  also  heated,  and,  as  soon  as  no  more  aqueous  vapors  are  observed, 
leonneoted  with  the  abeorption-apparatus,  the  transmission  of  hydrogen 
being  oontianed,  but  at  a  ^ower  rat&  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  bow  also 
evohred  in  o,  and  beat  shortly  after  appHed  to  d,  bo  that  by  the  time 
the  oootents  begin  to  boil,  about  3  or  4  centimetres  of  the  soda-lime 
are  deoemposed.  The  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  now 
proceed  briskly,  the  bubbles  of  gas  following  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. After  10  minnkes*  boiling,  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  £scontinned,  hydrogen  being  then  still  transmitted  through 
the  appan&tus  for  4  or  5  minutes.  At  least  15  oentinetres  of  the  sodi^ 
fine  must  remain  undecomposed.  When  the  operation  is  terminated, 
the  eonteuts  of  the  nitn^en  bulbs  are  determined  as  directed  in  §  99,  3. 

Viile  has  tried  this  method  on. nitrate  of  potassa  with  very  imtisfaotory 
zesults. 

&  Method  based  upon  the  oxidation  qfArgenioue  to  Arsenic  Acid, 
Mix  the  compound  with  3  times  its  weight  of  arsenious  acid ;  dissolve 
the  mixture  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evapoiate  to  dryness^ 
dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia, 
precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  determine  the  precipitated  arsenate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia  as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  a  (J,  Stein),  The  results  are  accurate ; 
comp.  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  88. 

.  «.  Method  btued  vpon  measuring  the  Nkric  Oxide  Oas  expelled  from 
ike  analysed  OampoiimL  Walter  Cruras  method  (''Joum.  £  prakt 
Obem.,"  41,  201> 
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Fill  a  graduated  tube,  made  of  strong  glass,  about  30  centimetres  long 
and  2  centimetres  wide,  with  mercury,  and  invert  in  the  trough.  Put  a 
weighed  sample  of  the  substance  under  examination  (about  0*1  grm.) 
into  a  yeiy  small  tube,  which  must  be  nearly  filled  bj  it,  and  paste 
gummed  paper  over  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  Now  introduce  this  into 
the  mercurial  tube,  and  add,  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  curved  point, 
somewhat  less  than  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  and  then  about  3  &a 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  2  hours^  with  occasional 
shaking,  but  without  application  of  heat  After  this,  note  the  difference 
of  the  mercury  column,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
as  well  as  the  height  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  then  add  about  20  ac.  of 
a  warm  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  let  it  stand  for 
3  or  4  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  Bead  off  again  as  befora  The 
absorbed  gas  is  nitric  oxide,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  1*03991 
and  1000  c.a  consequently  weigh,  at  32''  F.,  and  29  8  Bar.,  1-3509  grm. 
W,  Crum  obtained  satis&ctory  results  by  thisjBonvenient  method. 

d.  Methods  in  which  the  Nitrogen  qfthe  NUrio  Acid  ie  eeparaUd  and 
measured  in  the  gaseoiu  form. 

These  methods  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  analysing  nitrates 
which  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen ;  they  wdl  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  Ultimate  Analysis 
of  Organic  Bodies,  §  185.  Marignae  ("Annal.  de  ChiuL  et  de  Phys.," 
27,  315)  employed  them  to  analyse  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  sub* 
oxide  of  mercury.  Bromeie  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  vl  Pharm.,"  72,  38), 
analysed  nitrite,  ^,  of  oxide  of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended 
by  Bunsen.  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the 
analysed  nitrite  in  the  direct  way,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  employ 
these  methods. 

e.  Nitrates  may  often  be  analysed  also  by  precipitating  the  base  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  baryta  water,  or  sulphide  of  barium,  removing  from 
the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  heating, 
filtering,  determining  the  dissolved  baryta  after  §  101,  and  reckoning  for 
each  equivalent  of  it  1  equivalent  of  nitric  acid;  or  by  decomposing  the 
nitrate,  at  boOing  heat,  with  a  solution  of  caustic  or  carbonate  of  soda  of 
known  strength,  filtering,  washing,  and  determining,  by  thealkalimetrical 
method,  the  remaining  caustic  or  carbonate  of  soda  (§  220).  The  difference 
between  the  remaining  quantity  of  soda  and  that  originally  present 
shows  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  analysed  compound. 
Of  course,  the  result  can  only  be  correct  if  no  basic  nitrate  has  precipi« 
tated  along  with  the  oxide  or  carbonate. 

/.  In  anhydrous  nitrates,  the  acid  may  often  be  determined  from  the 
loss  of  weight  suffered  upon  fusion  with  3  parts  of  fused  borax  (see  §  139, 
IL,  d).  Sehajffgotech  obtained  accurate  results  by  this  method  ("Poggend., 
AnnaL,"  57,  260). 

g.  Gladstone  {**  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,**  64,  442)  proposes  to  distil  the 
nitric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  determine  it  with  baiyta  as  in  I. 
This  can  give  no  reliable  results,  as  hjrponitric  acid  is  apt  to  form  in  the 
process,  which  remains  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid  or  escapes,  at 
least  in  part  MaHin's  method,  lastly,  ('<  Gompt.  rend.,"  37,  947),  which 
consists  in  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  an  excess  of  rinc  (N  O,  :  Zn :: 
1  :  5),  water,  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (to  be  added  in  aouJl 
portions),  and  estimating  the  ammonia  formed,  gave  me  most  iinaaAi»» 
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fsMstory  reBulis.  Even  with  applioation  of  much  larger  proportions  of  zino, 
and  after  allowing  the  action  to  continue  for  seyeral  days,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  was  left  undecompo6ed« 

§  150. 

2.  Chlobio  Aoid. 
I.  DetermincUion. 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by  converting 
it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
determining  the  amount  of  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in  §  169  ;  or  by 
saturating  with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluids  and  treating  the 
residue  as  directed  in  IL,  a  or  b, 

IL  Separatum  of  Chloric  Acid  from  the  Bases,  a^  Determination 
c/the  Acid  in  Chloratee, 
a.  Sunsen's  method  ("  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,'*  86,  282). 
When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  chlorates,  the 
latter  are  reduced ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attended  with  separation  of 
oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take  place : — 


CIO,   j;^jx  ao,    )8cio  cio.  \^j^;^  cio.   j^p?  cio.   )6ci 

HCl      r^'x«  2HCn2HO    8Ha  i  *i;'^    4HC1  1j5^5HCl  15H0 


Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed, 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter 
which  of  them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in 
contact  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  they  liberate  for  every 
equivalent  of  chloric  acid  in  the  chlorate,  6  equivalents  of  iodine.  761*28 
of  iodine  liberated  correspond  accordingly  to  75*46  of  chloric  acid.  The 
analytical  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  in  the  determination 
of  chromic  aciji  (compare  §  130,  d,  ff) ;  or  proceed  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  142,  6,  if  you  wish  to  determine  the  disengaged  chlorine 
by  the  latter  method. 

&  Proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  §  142,  1,  c.  12  equivalents  of  iron, 
converted  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  perchloride,  correspond  to 
1  equivalent  of  chloric  acid. 

e.  The  bases  are  appropriately  determined,  in  a  separate  portion,  by 
converting  the  chlorate  into  chloride,  either  by  very  cautious  ignitioni 
or  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  hypochlorcus  acid,  I  refer  to  the  Special  Fart^ 
article  "  Chlorimetrf^."* 
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SECTION  V. 

SEPARATION  OP  BODIES. 

§  151. 

Havino  thus  disposed  of  the  methods  which  serve  to  determine  the 
bases  and  acids  in  simple  compounds,  we  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the 
Tarions  processes  which  are  applied  to  effect  the  analysis  of  complex  com- 
pounds or  mixtures,  and  the  determination  of  their  several  constituents, 
— ^in  other  words,  to  effect  the  separation  of  bodies  from  each  other. 

This  end  may  be  attained  by  two  different  ways,  o^  by  direct  analysis  ; 
and  6,  by  indirect  analysis. 

By  direct  analysis,  we  understand  the  octtki/  separation  of  the 
sevend  individual  acids  or  bases  present  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 
Thus,  we  separate  potassa  from  soda  by  bichloride  of  platinum ;  copper 
from  bismuth  by  cyanide  of  potassium ;  arsenic  from  iron  by  bu1« 
phuretted  hydrogen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  ;  phosphoric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta ;  carbon  from 
nitrate  of  potassa  by  water,  dra.  dra.  The  principle  of  the  methods  of 
direct  analysis,  consequently,  is  to  convert  one  of  the  two  substances 
which  it  is  intended  to  separate  into  an  insoluble  form,  under  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  solution  of  the  other,  or  vice  vereA.  Or,  occa- 
sionally, one  of  the  two  bodies  may  also  be  volatilized,  whilst  the  other 
is  left  behind;  or  actual  separation  may  be  effected  by  some  other 
means.  This  mode  of  analysis  is  preferable  to  the  indirect  way, 
and  Is  therefore  resorted  to  wherever  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
wiU  permit. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect^  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  separa- 
tion of  the  substances  which  we  wish  to  determine,  but  causes  certain 
changes  enabling  us  to  infer  or  calculate  the  respective  quantities  of 
the  individual  bases  or  acids  present  in  the  analysed  compound  or 
mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  respective  quantities  of  potassa  and 
soda  jointly  pi*esent  in  a  compound  or  mixture  may  be  estimated  by  con- 
verting these  two  bases  into  sulphates,  weighing  the  latter,  and  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  coutained  in  them  (§  152,  3)  ; 
thus,  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  estimated  in  presence  of  alumina^  by 
weighing  the  mixed  body,  then  determining  the  iron  by  volumetric 
analysis,  and  calculating  the  iilumiria  from  the  difference,  kc, 
'  Indirect  analysis,  though  applicable  in  an  exceedingly  great  number  of 
cases,  is  generally  resorted  to  only  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  good 
methods  of  actual  separation.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  every  special 
case  in  which  indirect  analysis  may  be  preferable  to  direct  analysis  ;  I 
have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to  the  indication  of  the  more  frequently 
occurring  instances.  For  the  calculations  of  indirect  analyses,  I  refer 
to  Subdi\nsion  R  (Calculation  of  the  Results).  In  certain  cases, 
however,  I  have  appended  the  mode  of  calculation  to  the  description  of 
the  process. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity  and  simplicity,  I  have  retained  our 
former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  systematically 
arrangedj  first,  the  genmd  separation  of  all  the  substances  belonging  to 
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one  group  from  those  of  the  preceding  group  or  groups ;  seeomdlj,  the 
neparation  of  the  several  substanoes  of  one  group  &om  all  or  from  oertaiu 
snbsUnoes  of  the  preceding  group  or  groups  ;  and  thirdly  and  finally, 
tiie^paration  of  substances  of  one  and  the  same  group  ^m  each  other. 
I  think  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general. methods  which,  serve  to 
separate  the  whole  of  the  substances  of  one  group  from  those  of  another 
group,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every  individual  sub- 
stance of  this  group  from  one  or  several  substances  of  ihe  other  group. 
I  b^,  moreover,  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  special 
methods  given  are  preferable  to  the  general  methods,  or  that  no  other 
methods,  besides  those  which  I  have  selected  for  description  in  this  work, 
might  not  be  employed  with  equal  or  even  better  success  in  si)ecial 
cases.     A  wide  field  is  left  open  here  to  the  sagacity  of  the  student. 

In  making  a  selection  of  certain  general  and  special  methods  from  the 
great  number  that  have  been  proposed,  I  have  been  guided  entirely  by 
experience,  and  I  have  given  the  preference  invariably  to  those  which 
give  the  most  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  equally  accurate 
methods  presented  themselves,  I  have  either  given  both,  or  selected 
the  more  simple  of  the  two.  I  have,  moreover,  endeavored  to  point 
out,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  sevend  methods  deserves  the  preference.  Methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  defective  or  faUacious  have  been  alto- 
gether omitted. 

The  methods  given  in  this  work  are  based  in  general  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  base  or  acid  to  be  separated  exists  in  the  free  state,  or  in 
the  f^rm  of  a  salt  soluble  in  water.  Where  this  is  not  Idie  case^  special 
mei^on  is  made  of  the  circumstance. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  further  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  here. 
Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention  are  referred 
to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day  new 
analjrtical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  justly  or  mistakenly, 
preferred  to  the  older  methods  ;  the  present  time  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transition,  in  which 
the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant  the  old.  I 
make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the 
description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and 
also  to  point  out  the  importance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper 
systematic  arrangement.  To  assist  the  student,  I  have  in  this  Section 
arranged  the  vaiious  analytical  methods  upon  the  basis  of  their  scientific 
principles,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  known  and 
approved  analytical  methods  to  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they 
are  already  applied,  or  to  discover  new  principles  where  experience  has 
proved  the  old  ones  £Jlacious,  and  the  methods  based  on  them  defective. 
To  enable  the  stndeot,  on  the  other  hand,  to  readily  and  promptly  find 
all  the  meUiods  adapted  to  effect  the  separation  of  bodies,  I  have,  where 
necessary,  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  several  paragraphs  an  index,  which  I 
think  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  guide  in  this  respect.  The  marginal 
wumbers  are  intended  to  serve  the  same  pui*[)0se  :  the  number  in  the  index 
at  the  head  of  the  several  paragraphs,  and  al:so  the  numbers  in  the  text, 
or  vithout  the  §  sign,  refer  to  these. 
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I  oonclude  tbese  introduotorj  remarks,  with  the  important  caution  to 
the  student^  never  to  look  upon  a  separcUion  (M  suoceeefvUy  accompliehedf 
if  he  has  not  convinced  himself^  by  the  proper  teste,  that  the  separated 
substances  are  really  free  from  every  trace  of  the  bodies  from  which  it  vxu 
imtended  to  sepaaute  them^ 

I.  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASES  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

FIBST  GROUP. 
P0TA8SA — SODA — ^AMMONIA  j — {Lithia). 

§    152. 

Index  :  Potassa  from  soda,  1,  6 ; — from  ammonia,  4,  5. 
Soda  from  potassa,  1,  6  ; — from  ammonia,  3,  4,  5, 
Ammonia  from  potassa,  4,  5  ; — ^from  soda,  3,  4,  6. 
Lithia  from  the  other  alkalies,  7,  8,  9. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Decrees  of  Scluhility  in  Alcohol, 
of  the  Double  Chlorides  of  the  Alkali  Metals  unth  Bichloride 
of  Platinum* 

a.   PoTASSA  FROM  SODA. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  m  this  method  that  the  two  1 
alkalies  should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  therefore,  they 
are  present  in  any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  converted  into 
chlorides,  which,  in  most  cases,  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  boracic  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For 
the  methods  of  separating  the  alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids,  and 
converting  them  into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence, 
the  way  of  meeting  this  contingency  is  given  below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,*  dissolve  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  add  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
water,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  treat  the 
residue  with  alcohol  of  from  76 — 80  per  cent,  cover  the  beaker  or 
dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  the  contents  stand  a  few  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring.  If  the  fluid  above  the  precipitate  appears  of  a 
deep  yellow  color,  this  is  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  has  been  used ;  if  not^  another  portion  of  it 
must  be  added.  When  the  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum  has  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker  or  dish  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow  powder,  with 
no  crystalline  scales  of  larger  am  discernible  in  it,  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  latter  as  directed  in  §  97.  The 
quantity  of  the  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtracting  from  the 
united  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium  the 

*  Nerer  weigh  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metala  hefore  yon  have  eonTinoed  younelf  of 
their  parity  by  dinolving  them  in  water,  which  should  giro  a  dear  aolntion,  and  testing 
this  solution  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  throw  down  no  pre- 
dpitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need  not  be  mentioned 
h^e ;  bUU  I  have  found  tl»t  neglect  in  this  leepeet  is  by  no  meaas  nnoommon* 
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weight  of  ihe  latter^  calciilated  from  that  of  the  potassio-bichloride 
of  pjatinnm. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potaasa  has  completely  separated, 
it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  more  bichloride  of  plati* 
namy  and»  if  the  qQantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some  chloride 
of  sodiam ;  evaporate  on  the  water>bath  to  drynesB^  at  a  tempera* 
tore  not  exceeding  '167**  F.,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  manner 
just  described.  Should  this  operation  again  leave  an  undissolved 
residue  of  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum,  let  the  separated  particles 
quietly  subside^  decant  the  yellow  fluid  off  finom  the  trifling  precipi* 
tate,  wash  the  latter  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  spirit  of 
wine  by  decantation,  then  transfer  it  to  the  filter  which  contains 
the  principal  precipitate,  and  wash,  if  necessary,  again  once  or  twice 
with  small  quantities  of  spirit  of  wine. 

I  prefer  this  way  to  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  potaasa, 
to  the  usual  process  of  evaporating  Uie  filtrate  to  dryness,  igniting 
the  residue  with  addition  of  some  oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  determining  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution 
obtained ;  since,  after  all,  the  estimation  of  the  soda  here  is  only 
appa/rentiy  direct :  if  the  chloride  of  potassium  has  not  completely 
separated,  the  portion  still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  will,  of  course^ 
be  obtained  now  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter 
method  can  therefore  only  afford  a  control  to  determine  whether  a 
loss  of  substance  has  been  sustained  in  the  operation. 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence  2 
of  chlorine  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert  the  aJkalies  first  into 
neutral  sulphates  (§§  97  and  98),  and  weigh  in  that  fbrm.  Dissolve 
in  a  little  water,  and  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  stron- 
tium, slightly  in  excess.  The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  fluid 
most  be  kept  within  limits  which  will  not  permit  the  separation  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium.  Allow  to  deposit,  filter, 
and  wash  the  sulphate  of  strontia  (which  may  be  weighed,  by  way 
of  control — compare  §  152,  3)  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  until  the 
washings  no  longer  leave  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  watch- 
glass  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  until  the  spirit  of  wine  is  completely 
driven  off,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  add 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  proceed  as  directed  above.  The  minute 
portion  of  chloride  of  strontium  added  in  excess  dissolves,  either  in 
that  form,  or  as  strontio-bichloride  of  platinum,  together  with  the 
sodio-bichloride  of  platinum,  in  spirit  of  win& 

Instead  of  this  method,  which  I  commonly  employ,  the  following 
]nt>cesses  may  also  be  resorted  'to  : — Dissolve  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  in  water,  and  add  baryta  water,  free  from  alkali,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms ;  let  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  conduct 
carbonic  acid  into  the  filtrate,  to  throw  down  the  excess  of  baryta ; 
heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  drjmess.  Or,  add 
solntion  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  then  ammonia,  and  fil- 
ter without  applying  heat. — Or,  dissolve  the  weighed  sulphated 
alkalies  in  water,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta,  free  from  chloride 
of  barium,  in  the  least  possible  excess  ;  let  deposit,  filter,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  treat  with  water,  saturate 
cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  of  the  chlo- 
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rides  of  the  alkali  metals  as  direoted  above.  Instead  o^  acetate  of 
baryta,  you  may  also  use  acetate  of  lead,  removing  the  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  witzk  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  dryness.  Or,  you  may  substitute  chloride  of  leaid  lor 
the  acetate,  heat  to  boiling,  and  omit  the  addition  of  hydroohloric 
acid  in  evaporating  the  filtrate  {L.  Sfniih)* — Or,  you  may  mix 
the '  sulphates  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  in  a  crucible^ 
ignite,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and  again  some  ehloride  of  ammo- 
nium, ignite  once  more,  and  repeat  this  until  the  weight  remains 
constant  {ff.  Bote),  This  latter  method  I  can  recommend  only 
where  the  chlorides  contain  a  comparatively  small  admixture  of  sul- 
phate ;  wh^re  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  process  is  very  convenient^ 
as  there  is  no  need  in  it  of  previously  converting  the  whole  mixture 
into  sulphates. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  ikie  process  of  separating 
potassa  and  soda,  as  described  above,  gives  always  a  little  less  potassa 
than  is  really  present.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted, 
the  loss  of  potassa  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent  I  have  found 
that  it  is  usually  greater  in  cases  where  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  metallic  chlorides  is  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  then 
with  a  rather  large  quantity  of  alcohol 

6.  Ammonia  from  8oda« 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  ck  See  also  §  99, 2.  If  3 
potassa  also  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum is  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  +  potassio-bichloride  of 
platinum  ;  in  which  case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited 
until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled  (§  124,  6),  the  residue 
treated  with  water,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  solution  ob- 
tained determined  as  directed  §  97,  3.  The  weight  found  is  calcu- 
lated upon  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum,  and  the  result  deducted 
from  the  weight  of  the  whole  precipitate  :  the  difference  gives  the 
weight  of  the  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum.  The  s  arated  pla- 
tinum may  be  weighed  by  way  of  controL 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  VclatUity  of  Ammonia  and  its  SaUs. 
Ammokia  from  soda  akd  potassa. 

a.  The  sails  of  the  alkalies  to  be  separated  contain  the  same  volatile    4 
ctcidf  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  of  their  toater  by  drying  at 
212°  F.,  wiihoiU  losing  ammonia  {e,  g,  the  metallic  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  mass  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heat, 
with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some  time  to 
fidnt  redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  The  decrease  of  weight 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt.  K  the  acid  present  is  sulphu- 
ric acid,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  to  heat  very  gradually, 
as  otherwise  you  will  suffer  loss  £h>m  the  decrepitation  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  that  part 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains  with  the 
sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  you  must  accordingly  convert 
them  into  neutral  salts,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia^  before  proceeding  to  determine  their  weight  (compare  $§97 
and  98).  Chloride  of  ammonium  cannot  be  separated  in  this  manner 
from  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  it  converts  them,  upon  igni- 
tion, partly  or  totally  into  chlorides. 
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ft.  Stmrninuoroth^  of  theeondUumsgvwnin 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  means  5 
ao  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicablioi  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the  am* 
monia  must  be  estimated  separately  in-  diiferent  portions  of  the  com- 
pound  under  escamination.  The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
determine  the.  soda  and  potassa  is  ignited  until  the  ammonia  is  com^ 
pleiely^  expelled.  The  fixed  alkalies  are-  converted^  according  to 
circnmstanoesy  into  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  directed 
§  152»  1.  The  ammonia  is  estimated^  in  another  portion,  in  the 
direoted  §  99,  S. 


3.  Indirect  Methods, 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised ;  but  the  follow-    Q 
ing  is  tlie  most  generally  employed 

PcyTASSA  FROM  SODA. 

Both  alkalies  are  converted  into  neutral^sulphates,  or  into  chloride 
(§§  97  and  98),  and  weighed  in.  that  fortn ;  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  chlorine  in  them  is  estimated  (see  f  1-32  for.  sulphuric  acid, 
§  141  for  chlorine) ;  and  the  respective  quantities  of  the  soda  and 
potaaaa  are  calculated  from .  these '  data  (see  below  "  Calculation  of 
AnalyMs,"  §  200). 

The  indii«ct  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  applicable 
only  in  the  analjrsis  ot  mixtures  containing  tolerably  large  qnantitieB 
of  both  bases ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  process  answers  very 
well,  affording  also,  more  particularly,  the  advantage  of  expedition, 
if  the  chlorine  in  the  weighed  chlorides  is  determined  volumetrically 
(§  141.  6)- 

Supplement  to  the  Firet  Grou/p* 

SSPASATIOir  OF  LiTHIA  FROM  THE  OTHEB  ALKALIES. 

Lithia  may  be  separated  from  potassa  and  soda  in.  the  indirect  way,     7 
or  by  either  of  the  following  two  methods  : — 

a.  Treat  the  chlorides,  dried  at  248°  F.,  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether,  digest  for  24  hours, 
with  occasional  shaking,  decant  on  to  a  filter,  and  treat  the  residue 
again  several  times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  {Rammeleberg,  "  Pogg.  Annal.,"  66,  79).  Determine,  on 
the  one  part,  the  undissolved  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  on 
the  other,  the  dissolved  chloride  of  lithium,  by  distilling  the  fluid 
o^  •  and  converting  the  chloride  of  lithium  into  sulphate.  This 
method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium,  as  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  may  be  rendered  more  accurate 
by  treating  the  impure  chloride  of  lithium,  obtained  by  distilling  off 
the  ethereo-alcoholio  fluid,  once  more  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  resi- 
due left  to  the  principal  residue,  and  then  only  converting  the  chlo- 
ride of  lithium  into  sulphate.  If  the  chlorides,  which  it  is  intended 
to  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether,  have  been  ignited,  however  so  gently, 
caustic  lithia  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  and  carbonate  of 
lithia  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that,  case  it  is  necessary. 
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therefore,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorio  acid,  in  the  prooess  of 
digestion. 

6.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  Bolphates,  and  then  8 
determine  the  lithia  or  phosphate  of  lithia  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  100.  If  the  quantity  of  lithia  is  relatively  Teiy  small,  convert 
the  weighed  sulphates  into  chlorides  (2),  separate,  in  the  first  place, 
the  potassa  and  soda  bj  means  of  alcohol,  and  then  determine  the 
lithia  {Mayer^ '' AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  98,  193).  As  regards 
the  application  of  this  method,  I  have  to  observe  that,  whilst 
Mayer  asserts  that  the  compound  3  Li  0,  P  0,  is  actually  formed 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  §  100,  RajmmeLsherg  (^'Pogg. 
Annal.,**  102, 443)  still  maintains  the  correctness  of  his  former  state- 
ment)  viz.,  that  the  new  compound  has,  indeed,  the  formula  3  R  O, 
P  O^,  but  contains  NaO  and  Li  0  in  varying  proportions;  and,  in  &ct, 
consists  perhaps  of  a  combination  of  3  Li  O,  P  O^  +  3  Na  O,  P  O^ 
mixed  with  variable  proportions  of  3  Li  0,  P  O.. 

From  potaasa  alone  lithia  may  be  separated  in  the  same  way  as    9 
soda,  by  means  of  bichloride  of  platinum.     The  separation  of  lithia 
from  ammonia  may  be  e£fected  like  that  of  soda  from  ammonia, 

SEOOKD  GBOUP. 
BABTTA — STBONTIA — ^LIME — MAQNESIA. 

L  Sbparahok  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Seookd  Oboup  fbom  those 

OF  THE  FiBST, 

§  153. 

Index  :  Baryta  from  potassa  and  soda,  10, 12 ; — from  ammonia,  11. 
Strontia  from  potassa  and  soda,  10,  13 ; — ^from  ammonia,  IL 
Lime  from  potassa  and  soda,  10,  14 ; — from  ammonia,  11. 
Magnesia  from  potassa  and  soda,  15,  24  ; — ^from  ammonia,  1 1. 

A.  General  Method. 

1.  The  WHOLE  of  the  Alkaline  Eabths   fbom  Potassa  and  10 
Soda. 

Principle  on  which  the  method  is  based :  Caa^bonate  of  ammonia 
precipitates,  from  a  solution  containing  chloride  of  ammonium^  only 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  which  the  bases  are  assumed  to  be  contained 
in  the  form  of  chlorides,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  ammonia ; 
add  some  ammonia,  then  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let 
the  mixture  stand  covered  for  12  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  plaoe^ 
filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate,  which  contains  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  Ume,  is 
treated  as  directed  in  §  154  ;  the  JUtrate  contains  the  nutgnesia  and 
the  alkalies,  and,  besides  these,  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  lime, 
and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baryta,  as  the  carbonates 
of  these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium.  In  ordinary  analyses  these  minute  admix- 
tures may  be  disregarded ;  but  in  cases  ivhere  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  is  requirei^  they  must  be  removed     To  accomplidi  ihiai, 
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add  to  the  filtrate  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  much  more)  of  dilute  sid- 
pharic  add,  then  a  few  dropa  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  let  the 
fluid  stand  again  for  1 2  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  precipitate  forms^ 
colleet  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the  filter  with  some 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  undissolved. 

Evi^rate  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  magnesia  and  the 
a2kaiie8f  according  to  circumstances,  either  at  once,  or  after  previous 
removal  of  the  traces  of  lime  and  baryta,  to  dryness,  and  remove  the 
ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  in  a 
small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain.*  In  the  residue,  sepa- 
rate the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
§  153,  B,  4  (16-24). 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Amhonia. — The  H 
same  principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of  potassa 
and  Boda  from  ammonia  (see  §  152). 

B.  Special  MeUu>d$. 

SiKOLX  Alkauke  Earths  from  Fotassa  and  Soda. 

1.  Baryta  from  Fotassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§101,  1,  a),  12 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  aod  ignite  the  residue,  with  addition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97,  1 — 98,  1).  Take  care  to  add  a  sufficient 
qoaotity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  alkalies  also  completely  into 
sulphates. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable  to  the 
one  in  A,  in  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  separated  only  from 
one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies  ;  but  if  both  alkalies  are  present,  the 
other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are  obtained  in 
it  as  chlorides. 

2.  Strontl^  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like  baryta,  by  means  13 
of  snlphuric  acid  ;  but  this  method  (precipitation  of  the  strontia  as 
sulphate)  is  not  preferable  to  the  one  in  A  (10)?  ^^  cases  where 
the  choice  is  permitted  (compare  §  102). 

3.  Lime  from  Fotassa  and  Soda« 

Precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103,  2,  &,  a),  filter,  14 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the 
ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  the  residue, 
freed  by  ignition  from  the  ammonia  salts,  in  water,  and  filter  the 
Bolntton  fi^m  the  undissolved  portion ;  acidify  the  filtrate,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  since  oxalate  of  ammonia  partially  decomposes 
chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition,  and  converts  the  bases 
intg  carbonates,  except  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride 
of  ammonium.      The  results  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  A,  ex- 

*  This  operation  effects  also  the  remoTal  of  the  Bmall  quantity  of  sniphnric  add  added 
to  pneipitate  the  tracee  of  haryta,  as  enlphates  of  the  alkalies  are  conrerted  into  ehlo' 
rides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  la]*ge  proportion  of  chloride  uf 
ammoninm. 

IL  Y 
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cept  wbere  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been  used,  after  the  precipitation 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  the  minute  traces  of  lime  from 
the  filtrate. 

4.  Maqntesia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

CL  Methods  based  upon  the  eparing  eolvbUity  ofMctgnema  in  Water, 

a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  baises,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  15 
from  ammonia  salts  (whether  the  acid  is  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  nitric  acid,  is  indifferent]^  add  baryta- water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  fluid  off  frt>m  the  precipitate, 
and  wash  the  latter  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains 
the  magnesia  as  hydrate;  the  magnesia  is  determined  either  as 
directed  in  §  104,  1,  6,  or  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (104,  2).  The  alkalies,  which 
are  contained  in  the  solution,  according  to  circumstances,  as  chlorides, 
nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies,  are  separated  frova  the  baryta  as  directed 
in  10  or  12*  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method, 
proposes  crystallized  sulphide  of  barium  as  precipitant  The  method 
gives  good  results,  but  is  rather  tedioua 

/3.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boO,  16 
filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  preci- 
pitate as  directed  §  154 ;  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  as 
directed  in  10  or  14-  This  method  is  advantageously  employed  in 
cases  where  it  is  desimble  to  remove  the  magnesia  frx)m  a  fluid  con- 
taining lime  and  alkalies,  which  latter  alone  it  is  intended  to  determine^ 

y.  £vaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  contain  no  17 
other  acids)  to  dryness,  and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present, 
ignite ;  warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water ;  this  will  dissolve  it 
with  the  exception  of  some  magnesia,  which  separates.  Add  to  the 
solution  elutriated  oxide  of  mercury,  evaporate  to  dr3me8s  on  the 
water-bath,  with  frequent  stirring,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed 
§  104,  3,  6.  There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  expelled ;  on  the  contrary,  part  of  it 
may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the  magnesia,  and  subsequently 
volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter.  The  solution  contains  the 
alkalies  in  form  of  chlorides  {Berzelitu).  This  method  gives  satis- 
factory restdta  Take  care  to  add  the  oxide  of  mercury  only  in 
proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  solution  of  the  alkaline 
chlorides  for  magnesia,  of  which  it  will  generally  be  found  to  retain 
a  trace. 

2.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  18 
quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into 
quadroxalate ;  add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ignite. 

By  this  operation  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  partially, 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  completely,  converted  into  oxalates, 
which,  upon  ignition,  give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia.^ 
The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  separated  from  the  magnesia  by 
boiling  water.  If  the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling 
amount  of  magnesia  still  remaining ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  add 
to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  the  idkalies  as  chlorides. 
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If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boiling  19 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
just  ceases,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
proceed  as  in  18-  Separate  the  undissolved  carbonate  of  baryta, 
which  remains  mixed  with  the  magnesia,  from  the  latter  as  directed 
§  154. 

We  owe  these  methods  to  Mitacherlich  ;  they  have  recently  been 
described  by  Ltueh  (*'  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.,"  63,  343).  I  can  add 
my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

I  cannot  recommend  Sonnenschein^s  method  (boiling  the  chlorides 
with  carbonate  of  oxide  of  silver),  as  the  filtrate  invariably  retains 
more  than  mere  traces  of  magnesia. 

The  method  described  in  18)  niay  also  be  successfully  employed  20 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  iudeed,  specially  recommended  by 
Dmlle  {"  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'*  60,  17).  Oarbouic  acid  and  nitrous 
add  gas  are  evolved  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

6.  Method  baaed  upon  the  PrecipitcUion  ofMctgnesia  hy  Phoephaie 
of  Ammonia  or  Arsenate  of  AfMnoma, 
Add  to  the  solution  containing  magnesia,  potassa,  and  sod%  am-  21 
monia  in  excess,  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  should  this  not  be 
present  already ;  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure 
phosphate  of  ammonia.  Filter,  remove  the  free  ammonia  from  the 
filtrate  by  evaporation,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with 
acetate  of  lead  as  a  combination  of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride 
of  lead.  Bemove  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  still  hot 
fluid  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  and  determine 
the  potassa  and  soda  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §§97  and  98.  (0.  Z. 
Erdmann^  ''Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  41,  89;  Heintz,  "Fogg. 
AjiDaL,"  73, 119).  I  cannot  concede  the  preference  to  this  method  over 
those  given  in  a.  The  following  process  is  much  more  simple  :  22 
precipitate  the  magnesia  with  arsenate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  phos- 
phate^ and  estimate  it  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  Should  the  mass  not  have  contained  sufficient  chloride  of 
ammoniam,  add  some  of  the  latter  substance  to  the  residue,  and  then 
ignite  again.  As  this  operation  effects  the  ready  and  complete 
volatilization  of  the  arsenic  acid,  the  alkalies  are  left  behind  as  pure 
chloridea  I  need  hardly  mention  that  proper  arrangements  to 
secure  the  safe  removal  of  the  arsenical  fumes  are  indispensable. 
C,  V,  Hauer  ("  Jahrbuch  d.  K.  K.  geolog.  Beichsanst.,*'  Jahrgang  lY., 
863)  recommends  a  similar  method. 

c  Indireei  Method,  which  gives  also,  at  the  sometime,  the  quantity 
of  Potassa  and  Soda,  if  both  are  present. 
Oonverty  with  proper  care,  the  bases  into  pure  neutral  sulphates,  23 
weigh,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  add  by  chloride 
of  barium  (§  132)  ;  filter,  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2  (JT. 
List,  «  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  81,  117). 

Calculate  the  magnesia  found  as  sulphate,  and  deduct  the  resulting  24 
weight  from  the  total  weight  of  the  sulphates :  the  difference  shows 
the  quantity  of  the  sulphated  alkalies ;  deduct  also  the  sjiilphuric 

t2 
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oept  where  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been  used,  afler  the  precipitation, 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  the  minute  traces  of  lime  from 
the  filtrate. 

4.  Maontesia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

€L  Methods  hcLsed  upon  the  sparing  solvbUity  ofMagnegia  in  Waier, 
a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  baises,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  15 
from  ammonia  salts  (whether  the  acid  is  8u]phuric  acid,  hydrochlorio 
acid,  or  nitric  acid,  is  indifferent]^,  add  baryta-water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  fluid  off  from  the  precipitate, 
and  wash  the  latter  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains 
the  magnesia  as  hydrate;  the  magnesia  is  determined  either  as 
directed  in  §  104,  1,  6,  or  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (104,  2).  The  alkalies,  which 
are  contained  in  the  solution,  according  to  circumstances,  as  chlorides^ 
nitrates,  or  caustic  alkaHes,  are  separated  from  the  baryta  as  directed 
in  10  or  12-  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method, 
proposes  crystallized  sulphide  of  barium  as  precipitant  The  method 
gives  good  results,  but  is  rather  tedious. 

/3.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  IQ 
filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  preci- 
pitate as  directed  §  154  ;  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  as 
directed  in  10  or  14.  This  method  is  advantageously  employed  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  magnesia  from  a  fluid  con- 
taining lime  and  alkalies,  which  latter  alone  it  is  intended  to  determina 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  contain  no  17 
other  acids)  to  dryness,  and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present, 
ignite ;  warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water ;  this  will  dissolve  it 
with  the  exception  of  some  magnesia,  which  separates.  Add  to  the 
solution  elutriated  oxide  of  mercury,  evaporate  to  dr3mess  on  the 
water-bath,  with  frequent  stirring,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed 
§  104,  3,  h.  There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  expelled ;  on  the  contrary,  part  of  it 
may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the  magnesia,  and  subeequently 
volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter.  The  solution  contuns  the 
alkalies  in  form  of  chlorides  (Berzelitui),  This  method  gives  satis- 
factory resulta  Take  care  to  add  the  oxide  of  mercury  only  in 
proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  solution  of  the  alkaline 
chlorides  for  magnesia,  of  which  it  will  generally  be  found  to  retain 
a  trace. 

5.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  18 
quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into 
quadroxalate ;  add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dr3mess,  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ignite. 

By  this  operation  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  partially, 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  completely,  converted  into  oxalates, 
which,  upon  ignition,  give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia.^ 
The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  separated  from  the  magnesia  by 
boiling  water.  If  the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling 
amount  of  magnesia  still  remaining ;  add,  finally,  hydrochlonc  acid 
to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  the  adkalies  as  chlorides. 
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If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boiling  19 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
just  ceases,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
proceed  as  in  18-  Separate  the  undissolved  carbonate  of  baryta, 
which  remains  mixed  with  the  magnesia,  from  the  latter  as  directed 
§  154. 

We  owe  these  methods  to  Mitacherlich  ;  they  have  recently  been 
described  by  La8ck  (^  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  63,  343).  I  can  add 
my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

I  cannot  recommend  SonnensckwrCB  method  (boiling  the  chlorides 
with  carbonate  of  oxide  of  silver),  as  the  filtrate  invariably  retains 
more  than  mere  traces  of  magnesia. 

The  method  described  in  18f  niay  also  be  successfully  employed  20 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  iudeed,  specially  recommended  by 
IkvUle  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Ohem.,"  60,  17).  Oarbouic  acid  and  nitrous 
acid  gas  are  evolved  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

h.  Method  baaed  upon  the  PreeipUcUion  ofMctgneM  by  Phoephaie 
of  Ammonia  or  Araenate  of  Ammonia, 
Add  to  the  solution  containing  magnesia,  potassa,  and  sod%  am-  21 
monia  in  excess,  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  should  this  not  be 
present  already ;  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure 
phosphate  of  ammonia.      Filter,  remove  the  free  ammonia  from  the 
filtrate  by  evaporation,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with 
acetate  of  lead  as  a  combination  of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride 
of  lead.     Remove  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  still  hot 
fluid  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  and  determine 
the  potassa  and  soda  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §§97  and  98.     (0.  L. 
ErdmanT^    ''Joum.   f.   prakt.  Chem.,"    41,   89;    HeiniZf    ''Pogg. 
AnnaL,**  73, 119).  I  cannot  concede  the  preference  to  this  method  over 
those  given  in  a.     The  following  process  is  much  more  simple  :  22 
precipitate  the  magnesia  with  arsenate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  phos- 
phate and  estimate  it  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 
JSvaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a  poroelun 
crucible.     Should  the  mass  not  have  contained  sufficient  chloride  of 
ammonium,  add  some  of  the  latter  substance  to  the  residue,  and  then 
ignite  again.      As  this    operation  effects  the  ready  and  complete 
volatilization  of  the  arsenic  acid,  the  alkalies  are  left  behind  as  pure 
chlorides.     I  need   hardly   mention   that  proper  arrangements  to 
secure  the  safe  removal  of  the  arsenical   fumes  are  indispensable. 
C7.  V.  ffauer  {**  Jahrbuch  d.  K.  K.  geolog.  Beichsanst.,"  Jahrgang  lY., 
863)  recommends  a  similar  method. 

e.  Indirect  Method,  which  gives  aHeo,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity 
of  Potassa  and  Soda,  if  both  are  present. 
Convert,  with  proper  care,  the  bases  into  pure  neutral  sulphates,  23 
wrei^h,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  add  by  chloride 
<v{  barium  (§  132)  ;  filter,  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2  (a. 
LiH^   "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  81,  117). 

Calculate  the  magnesia  found  as  sulphate,  and  deduct  the  resulting  24 
weight  from  the  total  weight  of  the  sulphates :  the  difference  shows 
the  quantity  of  the  sulphated  alkalies ;  deduct  also  the  sulphuric 

t2 
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Numerous  experiments  recently  made  in  my  laboratory  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  method,  which  is  so  frequently  employed,  gives 
accurate  results  only  if  the  foregoing  instructions  are  strictly  complied 
with.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  magnesia  present 
is  relatively  small,  that  one  single  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  am-  . 
monia  may  be  found  sufficient  (comp.  AnaL  Notes  and  Experim., 
Na  90). 

6.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  phosphoric  31 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  forms;  redissolve  this  by  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  from  the  solution  the  lime  with  an 
excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  As  free  acetic,  acid  by  no  means 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities  of  oxalate  of  magnesia, 
the  precipitate  contains  some  magnesia,  and,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  lime,  which 
two  sources  of  error  compensate  each  other  in  some  measure.  In 
accurate  analyses,  however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesia  and 
lime  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed  precipitates  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Imotubility  of  NilraJU  qf  Strontia  in 

Alcohol. 

Stbontia  from  LllTE. 

Treat  the  nitrates  with  absolute  alcohol.  Filter  the  fluid  from  the  32 
undissolved  nitrate  of  strontia,  wash  with  alcohol,  dissolve  in  water, 
and  determine  as  sulphate  of  strontia  (§  102,  1).  Precipitate  the 
lime  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  are  approximate. 
This  method  is  applicable  only  where  the  proportion  of  lime  is  large, 
that  of  strontia  smalL 

6.  Indirect  Method. 
Stbomtia  and  Lime. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  either  33 
with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  102  and  §  103);  then 
estimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them  by  fusion  with  fused 
borax  (§  139,  II.,  d),  and  from  the  results  calculate  the  amount  of 
strontia  and  lime  as  directed  in  §  200.  This  method  gives  very 
accurate  results,  except  either  of  the  two  bases  be  present  in  very 
small  proportion  only. 

thibd  gboup. 

Alumina — Sbsquioxidb  of  Chromium. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Third  Group  from  the 


1.  From  Ammonia. 


Alkalies. 
§  155. 


a.  Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  sepa-  34 
rated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.     However,  in  the  case  of 
alumina,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  chlorine 
(volatilization  of  chloride  of  aluminium).     The  safest  way,  therefore, 
is  to  mix  the  compound  first  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ignite  after. 

h.  Determine  the  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  $  99,  3,  35 
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using  solution  of  potaasa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
ammonia.  The  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  then 
determined  in  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  36* 

2.  Fbom  Potassa  Am>  Soda« 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  36 
alumina  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106,  a.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed, 
hj  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition. 

b.  Alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  heating  37 
the  nitrates  of  the  three  bases  (see  39)* 

IL   SXPARATIOK  OF  THE   OxiDKS  OF  THE  ThIBD  ObOUP  FBOM  THE 

Alkaliki  £abth& 

§  156. 

Index:  1.  Alumina  from  baryta   38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43; — from 

strontia  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43;— from  lime,  38,  39, 

40,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46;— from  magnesia,  38,  39,  40, 

41,  42,  45,  46. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Cliramium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  47,  48. 

1.   SePABATIOK  of  ALUMDfA  FBOM  THE  ALKALIKE  EaBTHS. 

A.  Genertd  Methods. 

The  whole  of  the  Alkalikb  Eabths  from  Alumina. 

1 .  Method  based  upon  the  PredpiUUion  of  A  lumina  by  A  mmonia, 
and  upon  its  Solubility  in  Solution  of  Soda, 

Mix  the  hot  solution,  in  a  beaker,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  38 
add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  place  the 
beaker  on  a  flat  stoneware  plate  filled  with  ammoniated  water, 
and  invert  over  it  a  larger  beaker,  with  the  rim  dipping  into 
the  ammoniacal  fluid,  by  which  means  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  effectively  excluded.  After  12  hours,  decant,  and  then 
wash  the  hydrate  of  alumina  exactly  as  directed  §  105,  a.  The 
solution  contains  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  magnesia,  the  remainder  of  the  latter  being  with  the 
hydrate  of  alumina  in  a  kind  of  chemical  combination.  The  preci- 
pitate often  contains,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  used  to  avoid 
it,  also  minute  quantities  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 
Dissolve  the  hydrate  of  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  transferring 
it  with  a  spatula,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  treating  the  filter  with  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  to  extract  the 
last  adhering  particles  of  the  hydrate,  and  employing  the  hydrochloric 
acid  running  off,  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  the  diah  ; 
concentrate  the  fluid  by  evaporation,  add  pure  solution  of  soda  or 
potaasa  or,  better  still,  pure  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda,  until 
the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  formed  is  redissolved ;  heat, 
filter  off  hot  from  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  which  separates,  wash  the 
latter  carefully  with  hot  water,  dissolve  in  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
mix  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  add  the  clear  solution  to  the  filtrate 
of  the  first  operation,  which  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  mag- 
nesia; if  the  solution  is  not  perfectly  clear,  filter  off  from  the  trifling 
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deposit  of  alumina,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  that  of  the  first  operatioa. 
It  will  be  Been  that  in  this  way  the  minute  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  which  have  precipitated  with  the  hydrate 
of  alumina,  are  restored  to  the  bulk  of  the  substances  in  that  filtrate. 
The  further  separation  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  effected  by  evaporat- 
ing the  fluid,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  platinum  dish,  or 
in  a  glass  flask,  and  adding  to  the  concentrated  warm  fluid  ammonia 
in  slight  excess.  This  usually  produces  a  trifling  precipitate  of 
alumina,  which  is  filtered  off*,  washed,  and  weighed  together  with 
the  principal  precipitate.  The  alkaline  earths  are  determined  iu  the 
■filtrate  as  directed  §  154.  The  alumina  is  precipitated  from  the 
alkaline  solution  by  strongly  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil- 
ing with  some  chlorate  of  potassa  (to  destroy  the  traces  of  organic 
matter  which  the  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  may  have  dissolved  out 
of  the  filter  paper,  and  which  would  interfere  with  .the  precipitation 
of  the  aluraiua),  and  then  adding  ammonia  (§  105,  a).  If  all  that 
is  required  is  to  separate  alumina  from  baryta,  strontia^  or  lime, 
and  the  amount  of  the  latter  bodies  is  relatively  large,  it  is  ofien  the 
best  way  to  redissolve  the  tolerably  well-washed  alumina  precipitate 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia.  By  this  course  of  proceeding 
the  alumina  is  obtained  perfectly  free  from  alkaline  earths. 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  unequal  DecompoaabilUy  of  the  NUrate$ 
at  a  Moderate  Heat  (DewJUe,  '*  Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem.,** 
1853,  60, 9). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  bases  39 
must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  covered 
platinum  dish,  and  heat  gradually  in  the  sand  or  air-bath — (or,  better 
still,  on  a  cylindrical  iron  plate  similar  to  that  described  in  §  31 — see 
Fig.  36 — with  two  cavities,  one  for  the  platinum  dish,  the  other, 
filled  with  brass  filings,  for  the  thermometer) — to  about  392° — 
482°  F.,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  ceases  to 
indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric  acid  fumes.  You  may  also,  with- 
out risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous  acid  vapors  form.  The 
residue  consists  of  alumina,  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime, 
nitrate  and  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  (The 
basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutral  nitrate  of  magnesia.) 
Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  liberated  only  imperceptible 

traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 

drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 

fluid  ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that   the 

heating  of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough  ; 

in  which  case  you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the 

dish,  and  heat  once  more. 

The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  dense  granular 

substance.      Decant  afler  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  ; 

ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
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effected,  and  weigh.  Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  directed  §  154. 
Id  the  same  way  alumina  maj  he  separated  also  from  potassa  and 
soda. 

3.  Mdhod  in  which  the  processes  of  1  and  2  are  combined. 
Precipitate  the  alumina  as  in  38»  "^ash  in  the  same  way  as  there  40 

directed,  then  treat  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  according  to  the 
directions  of  39»  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  &c., 
which  has  fallen  down  with  the  alumina  ;  add  the  solution  obtained 
to  the  principal  solution  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid  as 
directed  in  38*  "^^his  excellent  method  may  be  employed  also  in  the 
case  of  chlorides. 

4.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Acetate  of 

Soda  upon  boiling. 
The  same  process  as  in  57>  ^*     The  results  are  satisfactory.  41 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  F&rtnation  of  a  Soluble  Alkaline  Ahi- 
minate  in  the  dry  way. 
See  100  (§161).  42 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Some  of  the  Aleaune  Eabths  fbom  Alumina. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Salts  of  the 

Alkaline  Earths, 

a.  Baryta  ai^d  Stbontia  from  Alumika* 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  43 
and  102),  and  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  iU5,  a. 
This  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  fi*om 
alumuuk 

6/  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  44  • 
then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
6,  /3)  ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  ck     Compare  also  99. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Bicarbonate 

of  Soda  or  Carbonate  of  Baryta, 

a.  Alumina  from  Magnesia,  and  from  small  quantities  of 
Lime. 

Add  to  the  rather  dilute,  moderately  acid  solution,  in  a  flask  or  45 
covered  beaker,  a  cold  prepared  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  as  long  as  efferyescence  ensues  and  a  precipitate  formn  ;  allow 
the  fluid  to  stand  12  hours,  then  decant,  filter  3  times,  and  wash 
with  water  containing  carbonic  acid.*  The  precipitate  is  hydrate  of 
alumina  containing  an  admixture  of  alkali ;  the  whole  of  the  mag- 
nesia is  in  the  solution.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw 
down  the  alumina  with  ammonia,  after  addition  of  chloride  of  am* 
monium,  in  the  manner  directed  §  105,  a.     Precipitate  the  magnesia 

*  ThiB  may  bo  leadily  prepared  bj  adding  to  a  highly  dilute  aolotion  of  bicarbonate  of 
potasn  or  loda,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  insufficient  to  saturate  the  base. 
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from  the  aolaiion  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 

(§  104,  2). 

Thia  method,  which  was  formerly  much  employed,  may  be  resorted 
to  also  to  effect  the  joint  separation  of  both  lime  and  magnesia  from 
alumina ;  but  satisfactory  results  can  only  be  expected  if  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  very  smalL  In  cases  of  the  kind,  the  fluid  must  be 
largely  diluted  before  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  added,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation must  be  effected  in  a  stoppered  flask.  The  precipitate  of 
alumina  is  apt  to  retain  some  lime  and  magnesia. 

&.  Alumika  from  Magnesia,  and  shall  quantities  or  Like. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid,  in  a  stoppered  flask,  with  elutri-  46 
ated  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  moderate  excess ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  alumina  has  completely  subsided, 
wash  by  decantation  three  times,  and  then  determine  the  alumina 
in  the  precipitate  as  directed  43 ;  the  magnesia  and  lime  in  the  fil- 
trate as  directed  in  §  154,  after  previous  rcDioval  of  the  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid,  acconling  to  the  directions  of  28* 

2.  Separation  of  Sesquioxibe  of  Chromiux  from  the  Aula- 
UNE  Earths. 

The  best  way  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  47 
frt>m  all  the  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time,  is  to  convert  the  sesqui- 
oxide into  chromic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  substance 
is  mixed  with  2^  parts  of  pure  earboruUe  of  soda  and  2^  parts  of 
nitrtUe  of  potassa,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  to 
fusion.  On  treating  the  fused  mans  with  hot  water,  the  chromium 
dissolves  as  alkaline  chromate;  the  residue  contains  the  alkaline 
earths  as  carbonates,  or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia).  The  chro- 
mium in  the  solution  is  determined  as  directed  §  130. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  48 
separated  from  baryta  and,  though  less  perfectly,  from  atrorUia,  by 
means  of  aulphurie  acid  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated  by  ammonia  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic  acid  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions  containing  a  salt  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  precipitated  completely  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(§  103,  1). 

IIL  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  Alumina. 

§  157. 

Fuse  the  oxide  with  two  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  49 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate 
of  potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process^  some 
more  chlorate  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid.  Dilute  now  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  by  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a.  The  alumina 
falls  down  free  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium*     The  chromium  in 
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the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  §  130.  If  70a  omit  the  evapo- 
ration with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  part  of  the 
chromic  will  he  redaoed  hj  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  will  accordingly,  upon  addition  of  ammonia^  pre- 
cipitate with  alumina  {Dexter,  '*  Pogg.  AnnaL,"  89,  142). 

FOURTH  GROUP. 

0Xn>B  OF  ZIKO — PROTOXIDE  OF  MAKOANBSB — PROTOXIDE  OF  NICKEL — 
PROTOXIDE  OF  OOBALT — PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON — 8E8QUIOXIDE  OF  IRON. 

I.   SsPARATRBr  OF  THE  OxiDES  OF  THE    FOUETH   QrOUP  FROM  THE 

Alkausb. 

§  158. 
A.  Otnend  Meihodi, 

1.  All  THE  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Qroup  from  Ammonia. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  50 
alnmina  from  ammonia  (34>  §  155).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  follows : — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
partly  volatilized  as  sesquichloride  j  the  oxides  of  manganese  are 
converted  into  protochloride  of  manganese,  containing  protoaesqui- 
oxide  of  that  metal  j  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state ;  oxide  of  zinc  volatilizes,  with  access  of  air,  as 
chloride  of  zinc  (H,  Rom),  It  is,  therefore,  generally  the  safest  way 
to  add  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ammonia  is  determined  in  a  separate 
portion. 

2.  All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Qroup  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Mix  with  ammonia  until  the  fluid  is  neutral,  add  sulphide  of  an^  51 
monium,  and  filter  off  the  sulphides  firom  the  fluid  containing  the 
alkalies.  The  precautionary  measures  recommended  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  nickel  (§110,  6),  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  other- 
wise part  of  that  sulphide  will  remain  in  solution.  Acidify  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  filter  from 
the  solphur,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  ammonia  salts,  ,and  determine  the  alkalies 
by  the  methods  given  in  §  152.  Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated 
firom  the  alkalies  also  by  the  method  given  §  170,  B,  2,  6  (67)* 

R  Special  Methods. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitating  52 
the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  66)« 

2.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  and  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  the 
Alkalies,  by  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  (see  72). 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitat- 
ing the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the 
nitrates  (see  39)* 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  fbom  the  Alkalies. 

Ob  Saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine,  and  precipitate  the  53 
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manganese — as  hydrated  sesquioxide — ^with  carbonate  of 
baryta  or  ammonia.  The  latter  precipitant  is  apt  to  leave 
some  manganese  in  solution. 

h.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with  peroxide  of  lead  (Gibbs)  ; 
(see  58)-  The  acid  with  which  the  bases  are  combined  may 
be  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
choice  is  allowed,  select  the  first. 

e.  Heat  the  nitrates  {DemUe)  ;  (see  58  y)* 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkaline  EARTHa 

§  159. 

Index :  Oxide  of  zinc  from  baryta  and  strontia,  54, 56 ^  56, 60  ; — 

from  lime,  54,  bQ,  60  ; — ^from  magnesia,  54,  56. 
Protoxide  of  inanganeseivovci  baryta  and  strontia,  54, 65, 58, 59 ; 

— from  lime  and  magnesia,  54,  58,  59. 
Protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobcdt  from    baryta  and    strontia, 

54, 55,60, 61 ; — from  lime,  54, 60, 6 1 ; — from  magnesia,  54, 61. 
Sesqtiioxide  of  iron  from  baryta  and  strontia,  54, 55^  51  ; — 

fVom  lime  and  magnesia,  54,  57. 

« 

A.  General  Method 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline  Earths.  54 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  flask  with  stop})er,  chloride  of  ammonium 
and,  if  acid,  also  ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, as  in  51*  Take  care  to  use  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
perfectly  satui*ated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  free  from  car- 
bonate and  suljihate  of  ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  su£5cient  excess. 
Insert  the  stopper,  and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time,  to  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside,  then  wash  qviickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable^ 
out  of  the  contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium has  been  added.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat,  filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  separate  the  alkaline  earths,  as 
directed  in  §  1 54. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  precipitate  onoe  more  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  the  solution  gently  for  some  time,  and  then  re-precipitate  in  the 
same  way.  In  presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
effect  complete  solution.  These  two  latter  metals  may  be  separated 
also  from  the  alkaline  earths  by  the  method  given  §  170,  B,  2,  6  (67)* 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Bartta  and  Strontia  from  the  whole  of  the  Oxides  of 

THE  Fourth  Group. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  acid  solution  with  55 
sulphuric  acid  (§§101  and   102).     This  method  is  preferable 
to  any  other  to  effect  the  separation  of  baryta  from  the  oxides 
of  the  fourth  group. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Convert  the  bases  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the  sine  fi:^m  56 
the  solution  as  directed  iu  §  108,  6. 

3.  Sesquioxids  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
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a.  Precipitate  the  dilate  solution  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  57 

with  carbonate  of  baryta  (see  45,  46). 
6.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  saocinate  of  am^ 

monia(§113y  1,  e), 

c.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (39)- 

d.  Add  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  moderately  dilate  eolation, 
ontil  the  flaid  Lb  nearly  neutral  and  has  aoqaired  a  deep 
brownish-red  tint ;  add  acetate  ofaodoy  boil  for  some  time, 
wash  three  times  by  boiling,  and  then  filter  off  the  brown- 
ish-red precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  sesqaioxide  of 
iron  in  form  of  a  basic  salt.  Wash  with  boiling  water  to 
which  some  acetate  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  The 
thoroaghly  washed  seqoioxide  of  iron  may  either  be  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed ;  or  dissolved,  whilst  still  moist,  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia (§  113,  1  c).  If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed 
alkalies,  you  may  substitute  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia for  the  corresponding  soda  saltSi  The  results  are  satis- 
fectory. 

0.  Precipitate  with  ammonia^  conducting  the  operation 
exactly  as  directed  38*  ^  J^^  '^v^  to  employ  this 
method  in  presence  of  rather  large  quantities  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  you  must  re-dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  containins^  magnesia,  and 
precipitate  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  With  small  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  re-dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with 
ammonia. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Maxoakese  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  separcUion  of  Manganese  as  Sesquioxide 
or  Binoxide. 
a.  Oibhs's  Method  ("  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm ,"  86, 54).— Add  58 
to  the  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  the  bases,  which  may  be  combined 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,*  or,  in  the  case  of  magnesia, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  pure  binoxide  of  lead,t  in  the  proportion  of  5 
grammes  of  the  binoxide  to  1  gramme  of  substance  ;  digest  for  an 
hour  at  about  185^  F.,  with  frequent  stirring,  filter  the  fluid  ftx>m  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  maaganene,  probably  as 
sesquioxide,  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  If  magnesia  is  present, 
let  the  digested  fluid  cool,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before 
proceeding  to  filtration.  Determine  the  alkaline  earths  (and  alkalies) 
in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  §§  152  and  154.  Ignite  the  precipitate, 
dissolve  in  strong  uitric  acid,  and  separate  the  manganese  and  lead 
as  directed  in  §  ltj2.  This  method  is  a  little  complicated.  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process,  but 
finee  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  must  not  be  present;  compare  WVl^ 
^  Anna],  der  Ohem.  and  Pharm.,**  86,  62. 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  deserres  the  preference  if,  besides  the  alkaline  eartfas,  alkalies  are 
present ;  if  not,  nitric  acid  is  preferable. 

f  The  Mnozide  of  lead  prepared  from  minium  is  not  adapted  for  nse  in  this  process,  on 
a4Xoant  of  the  impurities  which  it  contains.  Pure  binoxide  may  be  obtained  by  treating 
ftiie  hydrated  oxide  diffused  in  water,  with  chlorine,  washing  the  prodact  with  boiling 
vater,  digesting  with  nitric  acid,  and  washing. 
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/3.  ScHmTs  Metbod  {Sillim.  Journal,  15,  275).— Add  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  carbonate  of  soda  until  the  fluid  is  nearlj 
neutralized,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda^  and  then  conduct  ehloritte  g<u 
into  the  mixture.  The  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  binoxide.  The 
alkaline  earths  remain  in  solution.  Experiments  made  by  Rivot^ 
JBeudant  and  Ihguin,  and  also  in  mj  laboratory,  have  shown  that 
an  acetic  or  nitric  acid  solution  answers  better  than  one  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  acetic  or  nitric  acid  solution  is  kept  heated  to 
between  122^  and  ldO°  F.,  whilst  the  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted 
through  it ;  as  soon  as  the  binoxide  has  separated,  the  transmission 
of  the  gas  is  stopped.  In  an  experiment  made  by  me,  I  found  that 
the  protosesqui  oxide  of  manganese  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the 
binoxide  so  produced  contained  alkali.  The  binoxide  must  there- 
fore be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated 
as  directed  §  109,  1,  a.  Instead  of  chlorine  gas,  solution  of  hypochlo- 
rous  acid  or  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  may  be  used  In  using  the 
latter,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fluid  always  slightly  acid  by 
acetic  acid.     The  method  is  good. 

y.  DetnlU'a  Method  (*' Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,**  60,  II).— The  bases 
must  be  present  as  nitrates.  Heat  in  a  covered  pktinum  dish  to 
fi-om  392"  to  482**  R,  until  the  formation  of  fumes  has  completely 
ceased,  and  the  mass  has  become  black ;  and  proceed  in  all  other 
respects  as  directed  in  39*  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter,  or  the  action  of  a  too  intense  heat,  may  cause  the  reduc- 
tion of  traces  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  their  solution  in  nitrate 
of  ammonia ;  these  traces  will  be  found  with  the  magnesia. 

I,  Saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine  gas,  or,  if  the  quantity  of 
manganese  is  very  minute,  with  chlorine  water,  and  precipitate  the 
manganese  as  hydrated  oxide,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  baryta  {H.  Rose).  Before  weighing  the  protosesquioxide  of  manga- 
nese, you  must  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  admixture  of 
alkali  (see  /3). 

6.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Volumetrie  Determination  of  Man- 
ganese,  according  to  Bunsen  and  Krieger  (''  Annal.  der  Chem. 
und  Pharm.,-  87,  268). 

cu  Manganese  from  Maqkesia. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  soda  (§  109,  1,  6).     Wash  the  precipi-  59 
tate  thoroughly,  ignite,  and  weigh.     If  the  quantity  of  magnesia  pre- 
sent is  sufficient,  the  residue  has  the  formula, 

Mn,0.,  MgO  +  a;MgO. 

Treat  a  weighed  sample  of  it  as  directed  in  §  142,  towards  the 
end  ;  this  will  give  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  (I  equivalent  of 
chlorine,  or  of  liberated  iodine,  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  Mn,0  J ; 
fix>m  the  difference  you  may  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia. 

fi.  From  Bartta  and  Strontia. 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109,  1,  a).  The  ignited  pre- 
cipitate has  the  formula, 

Mn,0^  BaO +  x  BaO,  C  O,. 


.of 


rJ.^* 
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III.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from 

THOSE  OF  THE  ThIRD,  AND  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

§  160. 

Index  :  Alumina  from  oxide  of  zinc,  62,  63,  66,  80,  83  ; — ^from  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  62,  63,  64,  74,  75,  80,  92  ; — ^from  prot- 
oxide of  nickel,  62,  63,  65,  83  ; — from  protoxide  of  cobalt^  62, 
63,  65,  83  ;— from  protoxide  of  iron,  62,  63,  64,  65  ;— from  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  63,  64,  65,  69,  90. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  frt)m  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  protoxide  of  nickel,  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  62,  63,  73  ; — from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  63,  69,  73. 

Ooeide  of  zinc  from  alumina,  62,  63,  66,  80,  83; — ^from  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium,  62,  73  ; — from  protoxide  of  manganese,  66, 

74,  75,  93  ;— from  protoxide  of  nickel,  66,  ^%,  71,  87,  88;— 
from  protoxide  of  cobalt,  66,  68,  71^  85,  88  ; — from  sesquioxide 
ofiron,  62,  66,  77,  80,  89,  91. 

Frotoaeide  o/ manganese  frt>m  alumina,  62,  63,  64,  74,  75,  80, 
92  ; — from  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  ; — from  oxide 
of  zinc,  66, 74, 75,  93  ;— from  protoxide  of  nickel,  67,  68,  72,  74, 
75, 76  ;— from  protoxide  of  cobalt,  67, 68,  72,  86  ; — from  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  62,  77,  78,  80,  92. 

Protoxide  of  nickel  from  alumina,  62,  63,  65,  83  ; — ^from  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  ; — from  oxide  of  zinc,  66,  68, 
71,  82,  87,  88  ;— fix^m  protoxide  of  manganese,  67,  68,  72, 74, 

75,  76,  82  ;— from  protoxide  of  cobalt,  76,  82,  84  ;— from  ses- 
quioxide of  iron,  62,  67,  77,  78,  91. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  from  alumina,  62,  63,  65,  83  ; — from  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  ; — ^from  oxide  of  zinc,  66,  68, 
71,  82,  85,  88  ;— from  protoxide  of  manganese,  67,  68,  72,  82, 
86 ; — from  protoxide  of  nickel,  76,  82,  84 ; — ^from  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  62,  67,77,81. 

Protoxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  62,  63,  64,  65 — from  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  ; — from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  62, 
70,  79,  91,  94. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  63,  64,  65,  69,  90 ; — ^frt>m 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  63,  69,  73 ; — fr^m  oxide  of  zinc,  62, 
66,  77,  80,  89,  91 ; — ^fix)m  protoxide  of  manganese,  62,  77,  78, 
80,  92  ;— from  protoxide  of  nickel,  62,  67,  77,  78,  91  ;— frt)m 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  62,  67,  77,  81  ; — from  protoxide  of  iron, 
62,  70,  79,  91,  94. 

A.  General  Methods. 

1.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  Oxides  by  Carha- 
note  of  Baryta, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

FROM  ALL  OTHER  OxiDES  OF  THE  FoURTH  GrOUP. 

Mix  the  8u£5cientlj  dilute  solution,  "which  must  contain   a  little  62 
free  acid,*  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  excess  of  elutriated  carbonate  of 

*  If  there  is  much  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  moat  fint  be  aatviatcd  with  carbo- 
nate of  loda. 
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baiyta  diffused  in  water ;  'insert  the  stopper  andlet  the  mixture  stand 
some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional  shaking.  The  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  are  completely  sepa- 
rated,* whilst  the  other  bases  remain  in  solution,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  protoxide  of  nickel,  which 
will  generallj  fiJl  down  with  the  precipitated  oxides.  This  may  be 
prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel,  by  addition  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium to  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated  {Schwarzemberg^  *'  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  97,  216).  Decant,  stir  the  solid  particles  up  with 
cold  water,  let  deposit^  decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold 
water.  The  precipitate  contains,  besides  the  precipitated  oxides, 
carbonate  of  baryta ;  and  the  filtrate^  besides  the  non-precipitated 
oxides,  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present, 
and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by 
this'  method  from  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  kc^  the  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  the  precipitation,  and  the 
washing  by  decantation,  are  effected 
in  a  flask  (see  Fig.  78,  a),  through 
whiph  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
((Q.  The  washing  water,  boiled  free 
from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  con- 
tact* of  air,  is  poured  in  through  a 
funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  moveable  siphon 
(6) ;  both  h  and  c  are  fitted  air« 
tight  into  the  cork;  they  are 
smeared  with  tallow,  P^s*  7^* 


2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  PreeipitcUion  of  the  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group f  by  Sulphide  of  Sodium,  from  Alkaline  Sohb- 
tion  Reeled  with  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Acid, 

AxuioKA  AND  Sesquioxide  of  CHROicinx  fboh  the  Oxides  of 

THE  FOUBTH  GrOUP. 


the  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  pure  solution  of  63 
soda  or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared  again  jt  add  sulphide  of 
sodium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to  deposit  until  the 
supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint ; 
decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
sodium,  decant  again,  transfer  the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the 
metals  of  the  fourth  group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add 
to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  j  fuse  the 
TOsiduey  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  chromic  acid  formed,  as 
directed  §  157. 

*  The  wpanktioQ  of  the  saqnioxide  of  dirominm  requires  the  most  time. 
i'  Seaqniozide  of  chiorainm  and  oxide  of  anc  cannot  be  obtained  together  in  alkaline 
eolation  (Cfhamcdf  ^'Compk  zend.,"  4S,  927 ;  *<  Joora.  t  prakt.  Chem.,"  70,  378), 
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B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Solubility  of  Alumina  in  Camtie 
Alkalies^ 

a.  Alumina  fbom  Pbotoxidb  aitd  Sesquioxide  of  Ibok,  akd 
Small  Quantities  of  Pbotoxide  of  Manganese  (bat  not  from  the 
protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Heat  the  rather  concentrated  acid  solution  in  a  flask  to  boiling,  64 
remove  from  the  Are,  and  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  by  sul- 
phite of  soda.     Replace  the  fluid  on  the  fire,  keep  boiling  some  time, 
and  then  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda^  add  solution  of  pure 
soda  or  potassa  in  excess^  and  boil  for  some  time. 

If  the  analysed  substeince  contains  much  iron,  the  precipitate  will 
become  black  and  granular,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  iron  has  been 
converted  into  protosesquioxide.  The  tendency  to  bumping,  pre- 
ceding the  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  may  be  guarded  against  by 
means  of  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  liquid,  or  by 
constant  agitation  of  the  latter;  when  ebullition  has  once  set  in, 
there  is  no  further  need  of  these  precautions.  Remove  the  fluid 
now  from  the  fire,  allow  to  deposit,  pass  the  dear  fluid  through  a 
Alter,  which  must  not  be  over-porous,  boil  the  precipitate  again 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  solution  of  soda,  then  wash  it^  flrst  by  de- 
cantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Acidify  the 
alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of 
potassa  (38)»  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  precipitate  the  alumina 
as  directed  §  105,  a  (*' Joum  £  prakt.  Chem.,*'  45,  261).  The  boil- 
ing of  the  precipitated  oxides  with  the  solution  of  soda  is  effected  best 
in  a  somewhat  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish.  A  solution  of  soda 
containing  alumina  and  silica  must  be  particularly  avoided. 

If  sesquioxide  of  chromium  was  present  in  the  analysed  sub- 
stance, you  will  .find  the  principal  portion  of  this  with  the  sesqui* 
oxide  of  iron ;  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  oxidized  in  the  process 
and  converted  into  chromic,  acid,  and  is  accordingly  found  in  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  alumina. 

6.  The  method  described  in  a  is  often  employed  also  in  a  modified 
form,  omitting  the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  in  which 
case  the  process  is  performed  as  follows  : — Precipitate  with  ammonia, 
decant,  filter,  wash,  transfer  the  precipitate  still  moist  to  a  platinum 
dish,  without  the  aid  of  water,  and  remove  the  last  particles 
adhering  to  the  filter  by  means  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
washings  of  the  filter  are  kept  separate.  When  the  precipitate  in 
the  platinum  dish  has  dissolved,  add,  veiy  cautiously,  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  the  free  acid  is  almost  neutraUzed, 
then  apply  heat,  finally  to  boiling;  after  this,  remove  the  lamp,  and 
add  a  lump  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa.  sufficiently  large  to  redissolve 
the  precipitated  alumina,  leaving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
undissolved.  Binse  the  platinum  dish  now  into  the  beaker  which 
contains  the  washings  of  the  filter ;  wash  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
firbt  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and 
treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  firom  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 

^  *  Instead  of  solution  of  potaan  or  soda^  ethylamme  may  also  bo  naed  to  effect  the 
separaUon  of  alamina  from  iBoit  {Sonnensckeinf  ^'Joorn.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  67,  liS), 
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and  AlamiAa,  odntainelime  or  magnesia,  some  alamina  is  likely  to 
remain  nndiaaoiTed. 

€,  AhViasA  FBOH  Sesqui-  and  Protoxide  of  Iron,  Protoxide 
OF  Cobalt,  aud  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Fnse  the  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  boil  £5 
the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  aJkaline  fluid,  which  contains  the 
alumina,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  free  from  alumina,  but  contain 
potaasa  (27.  Bose), 

2.  Methods  b(M9edupon the  diffifrent  dsportmeni  of  the  sevenU  Sul- 
phidea  with  Aeida,  or  of  the  Acetic  Add  SoltUione  with  Sul" 
phuretted  Hydrogen. 

a.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Alumina  and  the   Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  inorganic  QQ 
acids,  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  zinc  only 
(§  1 08,  6).  The  oxides  are  usually  most  readily  obtained,  in  acetic 
add  solution,  by  oouTerting  them  into  sulphates,  and  adding  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  acetate  of  haryta.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then 
conducted,  without  application  of  heat,  into  the  unfiltered  fluid,  to 
which,  if  necessary,  some  more  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  Should 
the  precipitate,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  4ook  gray,  this  may  be 
remedied,  if  the  coloration  proceeds  from  admixture  of  sulphide  of 
iron  in  the  precipitate,  by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  once  more  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hycfrogeu  into  the  fluid.  The  precipitate,  which 
consiBts  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  is 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  zinc  in 
the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a.  The  other  oxides  in  the 
fluid  Altered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  are,  after  previous  removal 
of  the  baryta  by  precipitation,  determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

5.  Protoxide   of   Coealt  and   Protoxide  of  Nickel   froh 
Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  the  Oxides  of  Iron. 

The  solution  of  the  oxides,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  add,  is,  67 
after  previous  neutralization  of  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present 
by  ammonia,  precipitated  with  sulphid^  of  ammonium,  and  highly 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (iT.  Bose),  or  acetic  acid  (  Wackenroder)  Uien 
added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the  fluid  to  satu- 
ration, with  frequent  stirring.  This  serves  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
manganese  and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  and 
the  sulphide  of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less  completely,  remain 
undissolved.  The  sulphides  of  the  metals  are  reprecipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammouium,  and 
the  precipitate  is  treated  once  more  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
dec.  The  results  are  nearly  accurate.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  test 
the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  compounds,  for  manganese  and  iron. 

e.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Prot- 
oxide OF  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

*  a.  Put  the  weighed  mixture  of  the  oxides  in  a  small  porcelain  or  68 
platinum  boat,  insert  this  into  a  tube,  heat  to  dull  redness,  whilst 
conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  it    Let  the  stdphides  of 
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the  ^letals  formed  cool  in  the  current  of  gas,  and  then  digest  them 
for  several  hours  with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolyes 
only  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  sul- 
phides of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  left  behind  free  from  admixture  of  the 
other  sulphides  {Ebelmen),* 

)3.  Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter^  wash,  and  ignite; 
mix  1  part  of  the  residue  with  1*5  of  sulphur  and  0*75  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  as  strongly  as  possible 
for  half  an  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  treat  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  (and  sulphide  of  manganese)  formed,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  10  of  water),  Brunner.f 

3.  Methods  bcued  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  eeveral 
Oxides  foith  Hydrogen  Gas  eU  a  red  heat. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iboit  fbox  Alumina  and  Sesqctioxioe  of 

CHROMiaM. 

a.  RivoCs  Method,  f Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  xxx.  188 ;  69 
*'Joam«  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'  51,  338.) — Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat^ 
filter,  ignite,  weigh.  Triturate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  of  the  powder, 
in  a  small  porcelain  boat.  Insert  the  latter  into  a  porcelain  tube, 
lyiug  in  an  horizontal  position  and  having  one  end  dosed  with  a  cork 
into  which  a  narrower  open  glass  tube  is  fitted.  Conduct  into  the  open 
end  hydrogen  gas,  dried  by.  transmission  through  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  When  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus, 
heat  the  porcelain  tube  gradually  to  redness,  and  maintain  it  at  that 
temperature  as  long  as  water  forms  (about  1  hour).  Allow  the 
tube  now  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  then  remove  the 
little  boat,  and  weigh  it  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  was  combined  with  the  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  oxides  separately,  which  may  be 
deemed  more  particularly  necessary  if  the  analysed  substance  con- 
tains  much  alumina  and  little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  treat  the  mixture 
of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  metallic  iron,  with  highly 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  30  or  40  parts  of  water),  or  with 
water  to  which  very  little  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added.  The  iron 
is.  dissolved,  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remain  undis- 
solved^ The  latter  oxides  are  weighed ;  the  iron  is  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  ammonia,  after  ebullition  of  the  fluid.  The  results  of 
Rivot's  experimental  analyses  were  highly  satis&ctory.  The  method 
is  more  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  alumina 
is  large,  that  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  small. 

/3.  DeviUe  transmits  through  the  tube,  after  the  reduction  by 
hydrogen  has  been  effected  as  in  a,  first  hydrochloric  gas,  and  then 
again  hydrogen.  This  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the 
iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  either  determined  in  the 
direct  way,  or  calculated  from  the  loss.  If  it  is  intended  to  do  the 
former,  the  protochloride  in  the  tubes  and  in  the  tubulated  receiver  is 
dissolved  bj  heating  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling,  and  conduct- 
ing the  fumes  into  the  porcelain  tube;  the  tubuiature  of  the  receiver 

*  "  Anoal,  der  Chem.  nod  Phsrm.,*'  72,  329.  Ebdmtn  has  giyen  his  method  amptf 
ftnf  the  sepnratioa  of  CoO  and  NiO  from  MnO. 

t  *<  Annal  der  Chem«  und  Fharm.,"  60,  364.  Brwmer  has  givBn  \m  method  iimplx 
for  nickel  and  aine» 
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is  directed  downwards  in  this  operation.     DevUle  has  employed  his 
method  simply  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  from 
alumina;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  equally  adapted  for  the  separa-    ' 
tion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

SuFPLEBTENT '.  Decomposition  0/ Chrome^Iron  {Rivot,  ^'Journal  £ 
prakt.  Chem.,-  61,  347). 
Treat  the  finely  levigated  mineral  as  directed  in  a.  An  hour's 
application  of  a  bright  red  heat  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  re* 
dttction  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  digested  24  hours  with  dilute  nitric  • 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  sesqui* 
oxide  of  chromium,  alumina,  and  silicic  acid  undissolved.  > 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

Compounds  containing  only  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  or,  70 
at  all  events,  besides  these  two,  no  other  substances  liable  to  undergo 
alteration  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  are  accurately 
weighed^  intensely  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
gaseous  current,  and  then  again  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight  indicates 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  originally  combined  with  the  iron.     The 
quantity  of  iron  may  be  determined,   according  to  circumstances, 
either  by  simply  weighing  the  residue,  or  by  an  ulterior  analysis  of 
the  latter.     The  operation  may  be  conducted  either  as  in  a,  or  in  a 
bulb-tube.     If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  weigh  the  water  gene- 
rated in  the  process  of  reduction,  you  may  use  the  apparatus  described   ' 
in  $  36,  and  illustrated  by  Fig.  37.     The  gasometer  is,  in  that  case,    ■ 
to  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  instead  of  atmospheric  air. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide 
of  ZiNa 

Ullgrena  Method.  {Berzeliua'a  "  Jahresbericht,"  21,  145.) 
Pi'ecipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  and  71 
with  the  precautions  directed  in  §  108,  a.  Wash  the  precipitates 
carefully  with  boiling  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Trituratd 
finely,  introduce  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  into  the  bulb  of  a 
bull>-tube,  and  heat  the  latter  to  incipient  redness,  transmitting  a 
slow  current  of  hydrogen  gas  through  it  during  the  operation.  As 
soon  as  the  formation  of  water  ceases,  stop  the  application  of  heat, 
and  allow  the  mass  to  cool  in  the  hydrogen  stream.  The  mass  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metallic  state,  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  as  oxid&  Close  one  end  of  the  tube  by  fusion,  fill 
up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  insert 
a  cork  into  the  other  end,  keeping  the  tube  for  24  hours  at  a 
gentle  heat  (about  104°  F.).  The  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  completely; 
tiie  undissolved  portion,  which  consists  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel, 
is  washed  repeatedly  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  then 
dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  found  by 
cautiously  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  igniting  the 
residue.     The  cobalt  invariably  retains  some  alkali. 

4.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Chlorides  of 
the  MetaU  toith  Hydrogen  at  a  Red  ffeat. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nicbjel  from  Prot- 
oxide of  Makqanese. 
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The  oxides  are  thrown  down  from  the  solution;  if  the  latter  is  free  72 
from  salts  of  ammonia^  this  in  effected  by  precipitating  with  solation 
of  soda;  bat  in  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  salts  of  am* 
moDia,  the  best  way  is  to  precipitate  with  sulfide  of  amnioniiimy 
wash  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  thrown  down,  dissolve  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  soda. 

The  precipitated  oxides,  or  a  weighed  portion  of  them,  are  intro- 
duced into  a  bulb-tube,  and  exposed,  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric 
gas,  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  until  they  are  completely  converted  into 
chlorides,  and  ccmsequently  until  the  formation  of  water  has  entirely 
ceased,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  A  strong  heat  is 
now  applied  to  the  bulb,  and  dry  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  over  the 
chlorides  until  a  slight  cloud  only  is  perceptible  upon  approaching  a 
glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  to  the  mou^  of  the  tube.  The 
protochlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
in  this  process,  whilst  the  protoohloride  of  manganese  remains  un- 
altered. The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  .the  current  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  the  bulb-tube  is  then  placed  in  a  cylinder  with  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  protochioride  of  manganese  dissolves,  a  small 
portion  floating  about  in  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  bro¥m  flakes ;  the 
cobalt  and  nickel  speedily  subside.  The  fluid,  with  the  suspended 
light  flakes  in  it,  is  decanted  from  the  reduced  metals,  and  the  latter 
mshed  on  a  weighed  Alter — ^first  with  a  little  highly  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  with  water — dried,  and  weighed  (compare  also 
I  111,  b).  The  decanted  fluid,  with  the  washings  togetJier  with 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  man- 
ganese precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109).  The  results  are 
accurate  {H.  Row), 

5.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  differ erU  capcLcity  ofihs  several  Oxides 
to  be  converted  by  Oxidizing  Agents  irUo  higher  Oxides^  6r  by 
Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides. 

a.  Sesquiozidb  of  Chromium  fbom  all  the  Oxides  of  the 
FouBTH  Gboup. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  73 
soda  (compare  §  157),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter, 
and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  1 30,  and  in 
the  residue  the  bases  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the 
theory  of  this  process  :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and 
partly  that  of  manganese,  separate  upon  fusion  with  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  manganate  (perhaps 
also  some  ferrate)  and  chromate  of  potassa  are  formed.  Upon  boil- 
ing with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  manganate  of  potassa 
is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  other  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide ;  the  latter 
separates,  whilst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved.  The  addition  of 
alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effects  the  decom- 
position of  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  the  redaction  of  the 
permanganic  acid  to  the  state  of  binoxide.  of  manganese,  which 
separates.  Upon  filtering  the  mixture,  we  have  therefore  now  the 
whole  of  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate  as  alkaline  chromate^  and  all 
the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  on  the  filter. 
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The  analysis  of  ihe  native  coint>oand  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
with  protoxide  of  iron  (chrome-iron),  requires  the  most  careful  elu- 
triation  of  the  mineral,  and  long-protracted  fusion  with  the  proper 
flnx.  However,  in  most  cases,  even  the  strictest  attention  to  these 
points  will  not  prevent  part  of  the  mineral  remaining  undecomposed  ; 
in  which  case  the  residue  left  undissolved  by  water  will  not  completely 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  best  way 
is  to  proceed  as  follows  : — Fuse  8  parts  of  borax  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, add  to  the  mass  in  fusion  1  part  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore, 
and  keep  the  crucible  half  an  hour  longer  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  add 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  as  long  as  it  causes  effervescenoe,  then  gradu- 
ally, and  with  firequent  stirring  with  a  pktinum  wire,  3  parts  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  keep  the  mass  a  few  minutes  longer  in  fusion.  The  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  is  by  this  process  completely  converted  into  chromated 
alkali,  whidi  is  then  dissolved  out  hy  boiling  with  water.  The  resi- 
due must  completely  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  {Uart^  **  Chem. 
Gaz.,"  1855,  458). 

Calvert  ('<Ohem.  Gaz.,"  1852,  p.  280)  recommends  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  chrome-ores,  by  mixing  the  finely  pulverized 
minerab  with  3 — 4  parts  of  soda-lime  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  fusing  the  mixture  for  two  hours. 

6.  Pbotoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Peotoxidb  of 
Nickel^  ako  Oxide  of  Zino  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and 
the  oxides  of  iron). 

Gihb8'9  Method  (<' Annal.  d.  Ohem.  n.  Pharm.,"  66,  56).— Precipi-  74 
take  the  manganese  with  binoxide  of  lead,  and  proceed  exactly  as  for 
the  separation  of  manganese  from  magnesia. 

e.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Protoxide  of 
Nickel,  and  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and 
the  oxides  of  iron). 

SchiePs  Method.* — Conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  solution  mixed  75 
with  acetate  of  soda  (see  58,  /3).     Compare  also  Rivoty  BeudarU  and 
Daauin,  "Compt.  rend.,"  1853,  835  ;    "  Journ.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  61, 
130. 

d.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from 
Protoxide  of  I^iokel  {H,  Hose,  "Pogg.  Annal.,**  71,  545). 

Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  capacious  flask,  with  76 
1  litre  of  water  to  2  grms.  of  metallic  oxides  in  the  solution, 
conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  flask  until  the  fluid  is  saturated,  and 
the  vacant  space  in  the  flask  completely  filled  with  the  gas ;  add 
elutriated  carbonate  of  lime  in  excess,  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the 
cold  frt>m  12  to  18  hours,  taking  care  to  shake  repeatedly ;  then 
filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel,  from  the  pre- 
cipitated sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  manganese. 

Henry  has  employed  bromine  instead  of  chlorine  as  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  he  obtained  satisfactory  results.  Denham  Smith  recommends 
addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  which  has  been  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  addition  of  sulphuric  add,  so  as  to  leave  no 

*  **  SOUm,  Jovrn.,'*  15,  275.  Schiel  speaks  only  of  the  separation  of  the  manganese 
fron  izoa  aad  nkkel ;  bnt  it  is  obTiont  that  its  separation  from  alunina  and  lino  may  be 
fffpfftft^  bj  the  same  method* 
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particle  of  nndecomposed  hypochlorite  (otherwise  nickel  would  be 
thrown  down  with  the  other  oxides). 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  different  depoHmeni  of  the  Succinatet 
of  the  several  Oxides. 

Sbsquioxide  of  Iron  from  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Mab- 
GANESBy  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  and  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

Add  to  the  solution,  if  not  strongly  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  77 
then  neutralize  with  ammonia  so  as  to  precipitate  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  leaving  Uie  greater  part  in  solu<* 
tion;  add  now  a  solution  of  neutnU  succinate  (or  benzoate)  of  ammo- 
iiia»  and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  succinate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; 
the  filtrate  contains  the  other  metallic  oxides.  For  the  details  of  the 
process,  see  §  113,  1  c:  With  proper  care,  the  separation  is  com- 
plete ;  the  process  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  cases  where  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  rather  large. 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  deportment  of  netUrodized  Solutions 

of  the  Oxides  at  boiling  heat. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Protoxides  of   Manoakesb 
AND  Nickel  and  other  strong  Bases. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  78 
least  20  N  H^  Gl  to  I  of  oxide),  add  highly  dilute  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  small  quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop,  as  long  as 
the  precipitated  iron  redissolvea,  which  takes  place  promptly  at  first, 
but  more  slowly  towards  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its 
transparency,  without  showing,  however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct 
precipitate  in  it,  and  fails  to  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some 
time  in  the  cold,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  becomes  rather  more  turbid 
than  otherwise,  the  reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebul- 
lition for  a  short  time  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  separates  as  a  basic  salt,  promptly 
if  the  solution  was  not  too  highly  concentrated.  Add  now  a  drop 
of  ammonia,  to  see  whether  the  iron  has  been  completely  thrown 
down,  then  some  more  ammonia,  to  convert  the  basic  salt  of  iron, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  upon  cooling,  into  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide, and  filter.  To  ensure  accurate  results,  the  fluid  must  not 
contain  more  than  3 '4  grms.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and 
must  be  tolerably  fi'ee  from  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  difficult  in 
presence  of  the  latter  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation.  Herschel 
(<'  Annal.  de  Ohem.  et  de  Phya,**  49,  306) ;  Schwarzenberg  («  AnnaL 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  97,  216). 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Protoxidf« 

In  compounds  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  79 
but  are  decomposed  by  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  below  618*8°  F.»  Scheerer  ("Pogg.  Annal.,"  86,  91,  and 
1)3,  448)  separates  sesquioxide  from  protoxide  of  iron,  by  effecting 
the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  kept  up  daring 
the  experiment,  diluting  with  pieces  of  ice  free  from  air,  adding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  imtil  the  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then  • 
finely  powdered  magnesite   (but  not  magnesia  alba),  and  boiling 

•  *  Upon  boiling,  protoxide  of  iron  is  perozidized,  the  sulphuric  acid   being  reduced  to 
■ulphorous  Mid.    Kiibell  (<*  AnrnJ.  der  Chem.  a.  Pharnf.,**  90,  244). 
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from  10  to  18  minntes.  The  whole  of  the  se&quioxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  this  process.  The  precipitate  is  washed  as  in  62i 
with  water  which,  after  being  mixed  with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
has  been  boiled  free  from  air  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact 
of  air.  Kobdl  {*'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a  Pharm./*  90,  244)  prefers,  as  dis- 
solving agent,  a  mixture  of  1  toL  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  2 
Tok.  of  water,  and  1  vol  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  Method  bcued  upon  the  deportmerU  a/ the  Acetates  of  the  Oxides 

at  boiling  heat. 

Alumina  and  Sbsquioxidb  of  Ibon  fuck  Pbotoxidb  of  Man-* 

OAN£S8  AND   OxiDB  OF  ZiNa 

See  57,  £?,  and  §  113,  1,  d.    Results  satisfactory.  80 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Oxalates  of 

the  several  Oxides, 

Pbotoxidb  of  Cobalt  fbom  Sbsquioxidb  of  Ibon. 

Mix  the  solution,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  with  bin-  81 
oxalate  of  potassa  (or  with  oxalic  acid  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  to  leave  the  reaction  only  moderately  acid),  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  for  3  or  4  days,  shaded  from  sun- 
light. The  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  separates  completely,  free  * 
from  iron.  Wash  with  cold  water,  ignite  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  weigh  the  metallic  cobalt.  The  results  are  satisfactory  \H, 
£Um). 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Nitrites  of 

the  several  Oxides, 

Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Kiokei^  also  from 
Pbotoxidb  of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  ZiNa 

The  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  82 
potassa,  as  directed  §  111,  4.     The  other  bases  remain  in  solution 
(Fischer,  "  Pogg.  AnnaL,"  72,  477  ;  A.  Stromeyer,  **  AnnaL  d.  Chem. 
XL  Pharm.,"  96,  218). 

1 1.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several 

Oxides  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium, 

a.  Alumina  from  Oxide  of  ZiNCf,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassium  83 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  precipitated 
carbonates  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  protoxide  of 
nickel  are  redissolved.  Filter  the  fluid  fr^m  the  undissolved  alumina^ 
wash  the  latter,  and  remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  by  redis- 
solving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia  {Frese*  • 
nius  and  Haidlen,  '*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,*'  43,  129). 

6.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Liebigs  Method  ("  Annal.  d.  ChenL  und  Pharm.,*'  65,  244).^Mix  84 
the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  be  free  from  other  oxides, 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  warm,  until 
the  precipitate  first  formed  is  completely  redissolved.  (Cyanide  of 
potaasium,  free  from  cyanate,  may  be  used  instead  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  potassa)  The  solution  looks  radish-yellow ;  heat  to  boiling  to 
remove  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  this  process  the  double  cyanide 
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of  cobalt  and  potassiam  (K  Qy,  Co  Oy)  in  the  solution  is  converted, 
with  eyolution  of  hydrogen,  into  oobalticjanide  of  potaasium,*  whilst 
the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potajusium  in  the  solution  remains  un- 
altered. Add  to  the  hot  solution  finely  piilverized  and  elutriated  oxide 
of  mercury,  ftud  boil.  By  this  operation  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  pre- 
cipitated partly  as  sesquioxide  partly  as.protoqyanide,  the  mercury 
combining  with  the  liberated  cyanogen.  If  the  fluid  was  neutnd 
before  the  addition  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  it  shows  alkaline  re- 
action after  boiling  with  the  latter.  The  precipitate  looks  gteenish 
at  first,  or,  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  has  been  added  in  excess,  yellow- 
ish-gray. Wash  and  ignite.  The  residue  is  pure  protoxide  of  niokeL 
To  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate,  supersaturate  with  acetic  acid, 
boil,  precipitate  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphate  o£  copper,  keep  in 
ebullition  for  some  time  longer,  then  filter  the  fluid  from  the  precipi- 
tated cobalticyanide  of  copper  (Cu,,  Co,  Cy,,  +  7  H  O)  ;  decompose  the 
latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  calculate  the  quantity 
of  the  cobalt  from  that  of  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing method,  recommended  by  Wohler  (''AnnaL  d.  Chem.  und 
PharuL,**  70,  256),  is  more  simple  and  convenient.  The  filtrate  is 
nearly  neutralised  with  nitric  acid  (a  slight  alkaline  reaction  is  of 
no  consequence),  and  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  added ;  the  white  precipitate  of  cobalticyanide  of 
mercury,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  cobalt,  may  be  readily 
washed,  and  ^ves,  upon  ignition,  with  free  access  of  air,  pure  proto- 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt  j  the  reduction  of  the  latter  is  effected  best 
with  hydrogen.     See  §  111. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  nickel  with  oxide  of  mercury, 
proceed  as  follows  :  after  expelling  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
boiling,  let  the  solution  cool,  then  supersaturate  with  chlorine,  and 
redissolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  which  forms,  by  addi- 
tion of  solution  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  chlorine  does  not  act  upon 
the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  decomposes  the  double  cyanide 
of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  nickel  as 
black  peroxide  {Liehig^  <' Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  87,  128). 

c  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Oxide  of  Ziko. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  contain  some  85 
free  hydrochloric  add,  common  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  after 
Liebig^s  method),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
of  protocyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  of  sine  which  forms  at  first ; 
then  add  a  little  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  boil  some  time, 
adding  occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  bat  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid.  Mix  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  an  obliquely  placed  flask,  and  boil  until  the 
cobalticyanide  of  zinc  which  precipitates  at  first  is  redissolved,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  completely  expelled.  Add  solution  of  Boda  or 
potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  until  the  fluid  is  clear ;  the  solution  may 
now  be  assumed  to  contain  all  the  cob^t  as  cobalticyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  all  the  zinc  as  a  mixture  or  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
alkali  Precipitate  the  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  108). 
Filter,  and  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  84-  The  process 
is  simple  and  the  separation  complete  {Freaenius  and  Baidlen), 

♦  2  {CoQy,  K  Oj)  +  KCy  +  HOj  »  (K„Co,Cy^  +  H. 
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dL  PBOTotiDB  OF  Cobalt  from  Protoxidb  of  Makoakebe. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  86 
with  solution  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  warm  the  mixture.  If  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitated 
ptotocyanide  of  cobalt  redissolves  completely,  whilst  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  precipitated  protooyanide  of  manganese  remains  undissolved. 
FiHer,  and  treat  the  filtrate  exactly  as  in  84  (Separation  of  Cobalt 
from  Nickel).  Ignite  the  two  manganese  preciiMtates  together.  When 
the  oxide  of  mercury  which  the  second  manganese  precipitate  contains 
in  admixture^  has  been  expelled,  there  remains  protosesquioxide  of 
manganese.  This  shows  that  oobalt  may  be  separated  also  both  from 
nickel  and  manganese  at  the  same  time  ;  in  which  case  the  dissolved 
portion  of  the  manganese  is  obtained  with  the  protoxide  of  nickel 
(Comp.  also  Flqjoloi,  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem./'  61,  110). 

e.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zino. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  excess  of  87 
concentrated  pure  solution  of  potassa,  then  with  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  com- 
pletely ;  add  solution  of  sulphide  of  paUunum  (K  S),  allow  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and 
determine  the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  for  some  time  with 
faming  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or,  instead  of  the  latter, 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  evaporating,  and  finally  precipitating  with 
potassa  {Wohler,  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  89,  376). 

12.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  VolcUUity  of  Zinc, 

a.  Protoxide   of  Cobalt  aud  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Berzdius  ('' Jahresbericht,  **  21,  144)  recommends  the  following  88 
method  for  the  absolute  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  zinc 
Precipitate  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  boil,  and  filter  the 
fluid,  which  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc  dissolved  in  tlie 
caustic  potassa,  from  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  nickel 
and  cobalt,  which  also  contains  some  of  the  zinc  j  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  zinc  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  108.  Dry  the  precipitate,  ignite,  and  weigh  ; 
then  mix  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  pure  sugar  (recrystallized 
from  solution  in  alcohol),  and  heat  slowly  until  the  sugar  is  com- 
pletely carbonized.  Place  the  crucible,  with  the  lid  on,  in  a  bath  of 
magnesia  in  a  larger-sized  covered  clay  crucible,  and  expose  for  the 
apace  of  1  hour  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  attainable  by  a  wind 
furnace.  This  process  causes  the  reduction  of  the  metals :  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  present  rises  in  vapor,  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  remain.  Treat  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  and  determine  ' 
the  oxides  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  potasisa,  and  weighing 
the  precipitate.  The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  ob- 
tained before,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  has  been 
thrown  down  with  the  other  oxides.  This  method  gives  very  accurate 
results  only  in  the  separation  of  nickel  from  zinc  (Compare  §  111,  6). 

ft.  Zino  from  Iron,  in  Allots. 

Bobierre  states  that  these  allojrs  may  be  readily  and  accurately  89 
analysed  by  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (see  115)* 
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13r  Methods  based  upon  the  Vdwnetrie  Determination  o/one  of  the 
Oxides,  a/nd  the  calctUation  of  the  other  from  the  d^erenee. 

a.  Sesqtjioxidb  of  Ibok  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  "1).  90 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residne,  or  an  aliqaot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulpfaate  of 
potassa  and  treating  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
determine  the  iron  volumetrically  as  directed  §  113,  2.  Calcalate 
the  alumina  from  the  difference.  This  method  is  to  be  recommended 
more  particularly  in  cases  where  the  relative  proportion  of  the  aes- 
quiozide  of  iron  is  smalL  In  the  analysis  of  larger  quantities,  it  is 
of  course  much  more  convenient  to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing 
or  measuring,  into  2  equal  poHions,  and  determine  in  the  one  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  4*  alumina,  in  ihe  other  the  iron.  Instead  of 
estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric  analysis,  you  may  also  precipitate 
it,  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

h.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron  (Oxide  of 
ZiNO,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  91 
the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetrical  way.  Dissolve  another 
portion  by  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§112,  2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  This  convenient 
and  accurate  method  will  probably  replace  the  moi-e  complicated 
methods  hitherto  employed,  to  determine  protoxide  of  iron  in  pre- 
sence of  sesquioxide.  If  the  compound  in  which  sesqui-  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron  are  to  be  estimated,  is  only  with  difficulty  decomposed 
by  acids,  fuse  1  part  of  it  with  5  or  6  parts  of  fused  borax,  in  a  small 
retort,  connected  with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  in  the  air)  ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is 
less  suitable.  Triturate  the  fused  mass,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (iETsr- 
mann  ;  v,  KobeQ),  Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in 
presence  of  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  ko.  It  is,  indeed, 
often  the  better  way,  instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the 
oxides,  to  determine  in  one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  +  oxide  of  zinc  or  +  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the 
iron  alone,  and  to  find  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  by  the  difference. 
However,  this  can  be  done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  . 
is  relatively  small. 

/3.  Bunsens  method.  Fill  the  little  flask  d  (Fig.  65,  §  130)  two- 
thirds  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  expel  the  air  above  by  car- 
bonic acid,  by  throwing  some  fragments  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  flask.  Weigh  a  portion  of  the  substance  in  an  open  short  tube,  and 
in  another  sim^ar  tube  a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potasaa ;  drop 
the  two  tubes  into  the  flask,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  pro- 
ceed for  the  rest  as  directed  §  130,  d,  fi.  Of  course  you  will  obtain 
less  free  iodine  than  if  no  protoxide  of  iron  had  been  dissolved 
with  the  chromate  of  potassa^  as  a  portion  of  the  liberated  chlorine 
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goes  to  convert  the  protochloride  of  iron  into  sesqnicbloiide ;  each 
equivalent  of  iodine  obtained  leas  than  corresponds  to .  the  chromate 
of  potaasa  used,  is  calculated  as  2  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

If  jou  wish  to  ascertain  the  toted 
quantity  of  .iron  contained  in  the 
analysed  substance,  dissolve  another 
portion  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  flask  a  ^Fig.  79),  and  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
to  protoxide,  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
chemically  pure  zinc,  cast  on  a  fine 
platinum  wire.  To  exclude  all  access 
of  air,  connect  the  flask,  during  the 
ebullition,  with  the  apparatus  b  b' 
(Fig.  79). 

As  soon  as  the  colorless  condition 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  the  reduction 
is  completed,  cool  the  flask  in  cold 
water,  lift  the  upper  cork,  throw  a 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  acid,  draw  the  zinc  ball  up  the 
tube  6,  wash  off  the  fluid  adhering  to 
the  ball  into  the  flask,  and  remove  b  b\ 
Add  quickly  a  weighed  slight  excess 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  proceed  for 
the  rest  as  just  directed. 

6  Pbotoxidk  op  Mavoanbsb  fbom  ALumvA  AHB  Sesquioxide 
OF  Ibon  {Krieger^  '*  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.,'*  87,  261). 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  digest  the  precipitate  some  92 
time  with  the  fluid,  wash  properly,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the 
filter,  dry,  ignite,  and  determine  in  a  sample  the  manganese  as  in  59« 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  precipitate  contains  the  manganese  as  Mn,0.. 

d,  Photoxide  of  Manganese  fbom  Oxide  of  Zinc  {Krieger), 

Precipitate  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  93 
with  boiling  water,  dry,  and  ignite.  If  the  analysed  substance  con* 
tained  a  sufl&cient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  consists  of  Zn  O 
4-2  Mn  O^,  Weigh  off  a  portion  and  determine  in  this  the  manga- 
nese as  m  59* — ^N.B.  If  Uie  quantity  of  zinc  is  insuflicient,  proceed 
as  directed  59* 

14.  Indirect  Method. 

Sesquioxide  of  Ibon  fboh  P&otoxide. 

Of  the  many  indirect  methods  proposed,  which  are  now,  however,  94 
but  rarely  resorted  to  since  the  employment  of  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  iron,  I  will 
only  give  the  following : — Dissolve  as  in  91>  ^d  solution  of  sbdio- 
terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  close  the  flask,  and  allow  the  reduced 
gold  to  deposit ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  gold,  and  determine  the 
latter  as  directed  §  123.  Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate,  or  in  another  portion  of  the  substance.  The  calcula- 
tion is  self-evident;  1  equivaJent  of  gold  separated  corresponds  to  % 
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13r  Methods  h($sed  up<m  the  Volumetric  Determination  of  one  of  the 
Oxides,  and  the  calculation  of  ike  other  from  Uie  difference, 

a.  Sesqtjioxidb  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  "1).  90 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  oonoentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  and  treating  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
determine  the  iron  Tolumetrically  as  directed  §  113,  2.  Calculate 
the  alumina  from  the  difference.  This  method  is  to  be  recommended 
more  particularly  in  cases  where  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ses- 
quiozide  of  iron  is  small.  In  the  analysis  of  larger  quantities,  it  is 
of  course  much  more  convenient  to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing 
or  measuring,  into  2  equal  poitions,  and  determine  in  the  one  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  4*  alumina,  in  the  other  the  iron.  Instead  of 
estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric  analysis,  you  may  also  precipitate 
it,  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

h,  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron  (Oxide  of 
ZiNO,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  91 
the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetrical  way.  Dissolve  another 
portion  by  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§  112,  2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  This  convenient 
and  accurate  method  will  probably  replace  the  more  complicated 
methods  hitherto  employed,  to  determine  protoxide  of  iron  in  pre- 
sence of  sesquioxide.  If  the  compound  in  which  sesqui-  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron  are  to  be  estimated,  is  only  with  difficulty  decomposed 
by  acids,  fuse  1  part  of  it  with  5  or  6  parts  of  fused  borax,  in  a  small 
retort,  connected  with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  in  the  air)  ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is 
less  suitable.  Triturate  the  fused  mass,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (iETisr- 
mann  ;  v.  KobeS).  Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in 
presence  of  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  &c  It  is,  indeed, 
often  the  better  way,  instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the 
oxides,  to  determine  in  one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  +  oxide  of  zinc  or  +  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the 
iron  alone,  and  to  find  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  by  the  difference. 
However,  this  can  be  done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  . 
is  relatively  small. 

/3.  Bunaens  method.  Fill  the  little  flask  d  (Fig.  65,  §  130)  two- 
thirds  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  expel  the  air  al>ove  by  car- 
bonic acid,  by  throwing  some  fragments  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  flask.  Weigh  a  portion  of  the  substance  in  an  open  short  tube,  and 
in  another  similar  tube  a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potasaa ;  drop 
the  two  tubes  into  the  flask,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  pro- 
ceed for  the  rest  as  directed  §  130,  d,  /3.  Of  course  you  will  obtain 
less  free  iodine  than  if  no  protoxide  of  iron  had  been  dissolved 
with  the  chromate  of  potassa,  as  a  portion  of  the  liberated  chlorino 
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goes  to  convert  the  protochloride  of  iron  into  sesquichloride ;  each 
equivalent  of  iodine  obtained  less  than  corresponds  to .  the  chromate 
of  potaasa  used,  is  calculated  as  2  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  toted 
quantity  of  .iron  contained  in  the 
analysed  substance,  dissolve  another 
portion  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  flask  a  ^Fig.  79),  and  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
to  protoxide,  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
chemically  pure  zinc,  cast  on  a  fine 
platinum  wire.  To  exclude  all  access 
of  air,  connect  the  flask,  during  the 
ebullition,  with  the  apparatus  b  b' 
(Fig.  79). 

As  soon  as  the  colorless  condition 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  the  reduction 
is  completed,  cool  the  flask  in  cold 
water,  lift  the  upper  cork,  throw  a 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  acid,  draw  the  zinc  ball  up  the 
tube  b,  wash  off  the  fluid  adhering  to 
the  ball  into  the  flask,  and  remove  b  b'. 
Add  quickly  a  weighed  slight  excess 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  proceed  for 
the  rest  as  just  directed. 

&  Pbotoxidk  op  Mavoanesb  fbok  ALumvA  ANB  Sesquioxidb 
OF  Ibok  {Krieger,  **  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,''  87,  261). 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  digest  the  precipitate  some  92 
time  with  the  fliud,  wash  properly,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the 
filter,  dry,  ignite,  and  determine  in  a  sample  the  manganese  as  in  59* 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  precipitate  contains  the  manganese  as  Mn,0  . 

d,  Pbotoude  of  Manganese  fbok  Oxipe  of  Zinc  {Krieger), 

Precipitate  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  93 
with  boiling  water,  dry,  and  ignite.  If  the  analysed  substance  con- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  consists  of  Zn  O 
+  X  Mnfi^  Weigh  off  a  portion  and  determine  in  this  the  manga- 
nese as  in  59* — ^N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  insufficient,  proceed 
as  directed  59* 

1<4.  Indirect  Method, 

Sesquioxidb  of  Ibon  fbom  Pbotoxidb. 

Of  the  many  indirect  methods  proposed,  which  are  now,  however,  94 
but  rarely  resorted  to  since  the  employment  of  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  iron,  I  will 
only  give  the  following : — ^Dissolve  as  in  91>  sdd  solution  of  sbdio- 
terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  close  the  flask,  and  allow  the  reduced 
gold  to  deposit ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  gold,  and  determine  the 
latter  as  directed  §  123.  Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate,  or  in  another  portion  of  the  substance.  The  calcula- 
tion is  self-evident;  1  equivcdent  of  gold  separated  ooiresponds  to  4 
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if  neoeasary,  from  the  residuary  silicic  acid,  and  then  precipitate  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ammonia.  Filter,  and  add  the  filtrate,  which 
contains  a  little  lime  and  magnesia,  to  the  first  fluid,  which  contains 
the  bulk  of  these  bases ;  concentrate  strongly,  best  in  a  platinum 
dish,,  precipitate,  by  ammonia,  the  trace  of  alumina  which  still  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  then  separate  the  lime  from  the  magnesia  in 
the  filtrate.  If  it  is  also  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  traces 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  have  been  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  must  be  determined  separately,  as  the  solution  of 
these  two  earths  generally  retains  some  of  the  alkali  added  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  alumina^  Manganese,  if  present,  is  obtained 
partly  in  the  precipitate  partly  in  the  solution,  which  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  the  process.  However,  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  chlo- 
rine before  precipitating  by  ammonia,  the  whole  of  the  manganese,  at 
least  if  present  in  small  proportion  only,  is  obtained  in  the  precipi* 
tate. 

b.  Precipitate  the  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lime,  by  addi-  99 
tion  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  decant,  and 
filter.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina^ 
and  then  precipitate  the  lime  with  ammonia  as  oxalate.  Filter,  and 
separate  the  iron  irom  the  alumina  in  the  filtrate  as  in  63  ;  &nd  the 
magnesia  and  alkalies  in  the  first  filtrate  as  in  18«  8hould  the 
first  filtrate  contain  sulphuric  acid,  remove  this  by  chloride  of 
barium,  then  separate  the  alkaline  earths  from  the  alkalies  by  eva* 
poration  with  oxalic  acid,  ignition,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
boiling  water,  and  finally  the  baryta  from  the  magnesia  as  in  19. 
j^UsdierUch;  Leunnstein,    "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  68,  99. 

c.  Wash  the  ammonia  precipitate  carefully,  dry,  and  ignite;  add,  IQQ 
without  reducing  the  residue  to  powder,  at  least  10  times  the  quan- 
tity of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat 

the  mixture  over  the  blast  gas-lamp  or  some  other  appropriate 
source  of  heat  (the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful),  until  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
is  no  longer  observable,  at  least  45  minutes.  Boil  the  fused 
mass,  best  in  a  silver  dish,  after  addition  of  some  caustic  potassa, 
with  water  until  thoroughly  extracted  ;  add,  if  manganate  of  soda 
imparts  a  green  tint  to  the  solution,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  filtration,  first  with  water  con- 
taining potassa,  then  with  pure  water.  Dissolve  the  washed 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol,  to  £Eu;ilitate  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  man- 
ganese, and  separate  finally,  by  means  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  th^ 
sesquioxide  of  ii'on  fr«om  the  manganese,  lime,  and  magnesia  con- 
tained in  the  ammonia  precipitate,  which  may  then  be  either 
separately  estimated,  or  determined  jointly  with  the  principal  bulk 
of  these  alkaline  earths.  The  alumina  is  determined  in  the  alkaline 
solution  as  in  64  (^.  Richter,  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  64,  378). 

0.  Method    based  vpon  the  Decomposition    qf  the   Nxtratee 
{DeviUe^a  method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  nitric  IQl 
acid  only.   . 
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Proceed  first  as  in  39*  ^^  escape  of  nitrous  acid  fumes 
obaeryed  during  the  heatlug  of  the  nitraten,  is  no  proof  of  the  total 
decompofiition  of  the  nitrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina^  as 
these  vapors  maj  owe  their  formation  to  the  conversion  of  the 
nitrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  into  binoxide.  Stop  the  apylu 
cation  of  heat  when  no  more  vapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance 
has  acquired  a  uniform  black  color.  After  the  treatment  with  nitrate 
of  a(mmoBia»the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia, 
and  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  the  residue  contains  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  That  some  manganese 
is  diaaolved,  under  certain  circumstances,  has  been  stated  already  in 
58»  7;  the  small  quantity  of  manganese  which  has  thus  got  into  the 
solution,  is  found  with  the  magnesia,  and  finally  separated  from  the 
latter. 

DmUe  recommends  tiie  following  methods  to  efiect  the  tother 
separation  of  the  bases. 

a.  Heat  the  residue  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until  the 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  irpn  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  residuary 
binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  the  residue, 
and  weigh  the  protoeesquioxide  of  manganese  fcrmed.  Evaporate 
the  solution  in  a  platumm  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixture 
of  sesquioxide  <^  iron  and  alumina,  which  may  possibly  also  contain 
some  protoeesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion  of  it  by  the 
method  deacribed  in  69  1  this  gives  the  weight  of  the  alumina.  If 
manganese  was  present,  the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
differenoe.  DevUle  therefore  evaporates  the  solution  of  the  proto- 
chlorides  (69>  fi)  vrith  sulphurie  acid,  ignites  gently,  and  treats  the 
xendufi,  which  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  some  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  with  water  to  dissolve  the  latter.  Should 
the  heat  applied  have  been  too  strong,  which  might  possibly  lead  to 
the  decomposition  also  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the 
residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  0/  oxalic  add  and  nitric  acid, 
some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  process  repeated. 

6.  From  the  filtrate,  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  then  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 
§  163,  4.  This  method  ia  particularly  suitable  in  the  absence  of 
mangyuiese. 

6.  Method  which  combines  4  and  5. 

Precipitate  with  ammonia  (38)»  decant,  filter,  wash,  remove  the  still  102 
half-moist  precipitate,  as  ^  as  practicable,  from  the  filter,  dissolve  the 
particles  still  adhering  to  the  latter  in  nitric  add,  transfer  this  to 
the  dish,  to  eSM»  also  the  solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  predpitate ; 
proceed  as  in  lOL  c^d  add  the  fluid,  separated  from  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  alumina,  which  stall  contains  small  quantities  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  method  is  often  em- 
ployed with  the  best  success  in  my  laboratory,  in  absence  of 
manganese ;  the  determination  of  the  alumina  being  effected  hy 
estimating  first  the  total  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 
then  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  separately  by  the  volumetrical  method. 


U.  ▲  A 
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Sup](^ement  to  the  Fourth  Group, 

To  §  160  and  §  161. 

Sepakatiok  of  Sesquioxide  of  TTranitth  from  the  Oxides  of 

Groups  L — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  nraninm  103 
oannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  aUealiea  by  means  of 
ammonia,  as  the  precipitated  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  nraninm  is 
likely  to  contain  also  fixed  alkaliea  This  precipitate  should  there- 
fore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  eyaporated  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  (see  Fig.  61,  §  111),  the  chloride  of  the  alkali  metals  extracted 
with  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  oouTerted,  by  ignition  in 
the  air,  into  protoseaquioxide. 

From  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  be  separated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  etronUa  and  Ume,  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohoL 
Ammonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  the  uranium  precipitate  always 
containing  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  earthsi 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  separated  from  the  protoxides  of  nickel,  104 
eohaltj  cmd  ma/nganeee,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  magneeia,  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  baryta,  added  in  excess  to  the  fluid,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  (62)* 

From  alimiina  and  eeequioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
may  be  separated  by  either  of  the  following  methods : 

a.  Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  105 
form,  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  has  previously  been  boiled  up  once,  to  destroy  any  bicarbonate 
present ;  (tilute  with  water,  and  then  filter  off  frx)m  the  precipitate^ 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Heat  the  filtrate  cautiously  for  some  time,  then  supersaturate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed,  and 
precipitate  the  uranium  finally  with  ammonia,  as  directed  in  §  114. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  too  concentrated,  or 
used  in  too  great  excess,  or  contains  bicarbonate,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  passes  into  the  solution,  and  the  experiment  turns  out  a  failure 
{H,  Bose), 

h.  Arendt  and  Knop  ("Chem.  Centralbl.,''  1857,  163)  recommend  106 
the  following  method  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
sesquioxide  of  uranium :  Precipitate  the  two  oxides  by  ammonia, 
dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  until  a  precipitate 
just  begins  to  form,  boil,  and  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the 
whole  of  the  iron,  and  some  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  which  is  re- 
moved frt)m  it  by  cold  digestion  with  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  also  to  effect  the 
separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  alumina. 
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FIFTH  OBOUP, 

OXIDS  OF  SILVER — ^SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURT — OXIDE  OF  MERCURT — 
OXIDE  OF  LEAD — TEBOXIDB  OF  BISMUTH — OXIDE  OF  COPPER — 
OXIDE  OF  CADKIUIC 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Pifth  Group  from  those 

OF  THE  P&BOEDUfO   FoUR  GROUPS. 

§162. 

Index:  Oxide  o/Hher  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — i,  107,  108. 
Oxide  of  mercury  frpm  the  oxides  of  groups  1—4,  107,  109. 
Suboxide  qfmercwry  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107, 

109. 
Oocide  of  lead  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1—4,  107,  110; — 

from  groups  1  and  2,  and  from  zino  and  nickel,  111  j — 

from  protoxide  of  manganese,  118. 
Teroxide  o/bismulh  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107; — 

frt>m  protoxide  of  manganese,  118. 
Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107,  112, 

113; — ^from  oxide  of  zinc,  114,  115, 116 ; — ^from  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  118. 
Oxide  of  cadmium  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107 ; — 

from  oxide  of  zinc,  1 17; — ^from  protoxide  of  manganese, 

118. 

A,  General  Method. 

SePARATIOX    of    all    THE  OxiDES  OF  THE  FlFTH   GrOUP   FROM 
THOSE  OF  THE  FREOBDIirO  FoUR  GROUPS. 

Principle :  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  precipitates  from  Acid  Solutions 
Ute  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group^  hut  not  those  of  the  first  Four  Groups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  107 
of  the  process : 

flu  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  groups,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hjdrogen, 
it  iA  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  be 
acid,  the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of  no 
consequenoa  But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fiflh 
group  frt>m  those  of  the  fourth,  the  presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid 
is  indispensable  ;  otherwise,  zinc  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  fall  down  with  the  sulphides  of  the  fifth 
group. 

/3.  But  eren  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will  not 
always  entirely  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc.  Rivot  and 
Bouquet  ["  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  80,  364)  declare  a  complete 
separation  of  copper  from  zinc  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
altogether  impracticable.  Calvert  (''Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem./' 71, 
155)  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  SpirgcUis  (*' JouriL  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  58,  351)  concurs 
with  ff.  Base  in  declaring  that  complete  separation  of  copper  from 
zinc  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  presence 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 
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In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  deemed  ib  the  wiser  course  to  subject 
this  method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation*  I  therefore  in- 
structed one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Grundmann^  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  settle 
the  question.     See  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  Na  91. 

The  results  obtained  proved  incontestably  that  copper  may  be 
completely  separated  from  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the 
following  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with. 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  copious  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (e.g.  to  0-2  grm.  of  oxide  of  copper  in  25  ca  of  solution, 
10  c.a  of  hydrodiloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into  the  fluid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  in  excess,  filter  before  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  had  time  to  escape  mr  become  decom- 
posed, wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast,  redissolve 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  diyness,  add  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  as  above^  and  precipitate  again  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  free  from  zinc;  it 
is  treated  as  directed  in  §  119,  1,  & 

If  cadmium  is  present,  a  portion  of  this  metal  is  likely  to  remain  in 
solution,  in  presence  of  the  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  add  added. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  that  case,  after  conducting  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid,  to  add  saturated  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  until  no  more  sulphide  of  cadmium  precipitates, 
and  then  to  proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  copper.  The  separation 
of  cadmium  from  zinc  requires  accordingly  also  a  doable  precipi- 
tation with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  any 
way  considerabla  However,  with  proper  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tions hero  given,  the  method  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  comport  themselves  in 
this  respect  the  same  as  cadmium,  «.e.,  they  are  not  completely 
precipitated  by  sulphurotted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  much  firee 
acid  in  a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires  the  least  amount  of 
free  acid  to  be  partly  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow  in  order  of 
succession,  cadmium,  meroury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  (if.  Martin^ 
^  Jouin.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  67, 371).  The  separation  of  these  metals 
from  zinc  must,  theroforo,  if  necessary,  be  efiected  by  the  same 
process  as  that  of  cadmium  from  zinc  (fi). 

i.  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it  is 
proferred  as  acidifying  agent ;  in  the  contraiy  case,  sulphuric  acid 
or  nitric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  fluid  rather  largely  diluted. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Separation  of  the  several  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Oboup 
from  some  ob  all  oxides  of  the  first  foub  gsoups. 

1.  Silver  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  108 
OXIDES  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  GROUPS  by  means  of  hydrochloric  add. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in  excess,  and 
the  fluid  must  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a  portion  of  the 
silver  will  romain  in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to 
omit  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the  separastion 
of  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  latter  should,  under  these  oiroom- 
stances,  be  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter  (§  115, 1,  a,  (i),  as  wash- 
ing by  decantation  would  give  tpo  large  a  bulk  of,  flnicL . 
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2.  The  separation  of  xebcurt  from  the  metals  of  the  fibst  109 
FOUB  GBOUPS  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will  cause  the 
Tolatilization  of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving 
the  non-Tolatile  bodies  behind.     The  method  is  applicable  to  alloys 

as  well  asto  oxideSy  chlorides,  and  sulphides.  Which  of  these  several 
methods  may  be  the  most  appropriate,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  metals  from  which  the  mercury  is  to  be  separated,  and  the 
selection  is  accordingly  guided  by  the  deportment  of  the  respective 
compounds.  The  quantity  of  mercury  is  estimated,  in  this  method, 
ather  from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  ignited  substance,  in 
which  case  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ;  or  the  sublimed 
mercury  is  collected  and  weighed  as  directed  §  118,  1,  a.  The  best 
way,  where  practicable,  is  to  proceed  in  the  manner  described  ia 
132  (separation  of  mercury  from  silver,  &c.)» 

Mebcubt  IK  THE  FORM  OF  SUBOXIDE  may  also  be  separated  and 
determined  by  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  Fbom  those  bases  which  form  soluolb  salts  with  sul*  110 
PHC7BIC  ACID,  oxide  OF  LEAD  may  be  readily  separated  by  that  acid. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in  §  116,  2,  are 
strictly  adhered  ta 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  sulphates, 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  aocH 
monia,  without  application  of  heat.  This  decomposes  the  lead  salt, 
leaving  the  baryta  salt  unaltered.  Wash,  first  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  separate  finally  the 
carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  acetic 
acid  or  dilute  nitrio  acid  (H.  Roatj  *^  Jouru.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  66, 
166). 

From  znro  and  kickbl,  as  well  as  from  the  alkalies  and  alka-  HI 
LIKE  earths  (but  not  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  protoxides 
of  cobalt  and  manganese),  lead  may  be  separated  also,  by  dissolving 
in  acetic  acid,  adding  acetate  of  soda,  heating  to  122^-140^  F.,  and 
conducting  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  The  binoxide  of  lead  separates 
speedily  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  separated,  the  transmission  of  chlorine 
is  discontinued.  The  binoxide  of  lead  is  washed  by  decantation,  and 
then  filtered  {Bivai,  Beudani  and  Doffuin,  '*  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.," 
61,  136). 

4.  Oxide  of  Coppeb  from  all  Oxides  of  the  fiest  Fottb 
Gboufs. 

ct.  Acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  112 
copper  as  subeulphide  with  hyptmdphUe  of  soda*  as  directed  §  119, 
1,  &     The  filtrate  contains  the  other  bases.     Evaporate,  with  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  otiier  oxides  in  the 
filtmte.t 

*  Commercial  bjposalpliite  of  soda  is  often  not  safficiently  pnre ;  in  which  esse  some 
Offbonate  of  soda  mnst  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

t  As  fi»  back  aa  1842,  C7.  Himlif  made  the  fint  proposal  to  employ  hypoonlpbite  of 
aoda  for  the  preoipitation  of  many  metals  aa  sulphideB  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.,*' 
43,  150).  The  qveation,  after  long  neglect,  has  recently  been  taken  up  again  by  V<M 
("AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  96,  237),  and  /Steter  ("  Chem.  Gas.,''  1855,  869). 
FlajUcH^  however,  made  the  first  qnantitatiye  experiments  ('*  Annal.  des  Mines,**  1853, 
641 ;  **/oiini.  f.  praJct  Chem.,**  61, 105).  The  results  obtained  by  him  aie  perfisetly 
aatia&etory* 
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It  has  been  stated  in  §  119,  1,  c,  that  the  solution  of  hyposal- 
phite  of  soda  used  to  precipitate  the  copper,  ought  to  be  free  from 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  ;  however,  this  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary; only,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitant  is  required — in  presence  of  the 
former,  because  the  subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  only  by  a 
large  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  in  presence  of  the  latter, 
because  the  precipitant  begins  to  act  upon  the  copper  salt  only 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

6.  The  sejMtration  is  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  whiodide  ^113 
copper  in  water  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  add,  and 
containing,  at  the  same  time,  sulphurous  acid. 

As  the  nitric  acid  solution  generally  contains  an  excess  of  acid, 
the  latter  is  removed,  in  the  first  place,  by  evaporation  ;  the  fluid  is 
then  diluted  with  water,  sulphurous  acid  added,  then  solution  of 
iodine  in  sulphurous  acid,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms  (a  notable  excess  would  lead  to  the  solution  ot  a  little 
subiodide  of  copper).  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12 
hours,  then  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  proper  caution 
to  guard  against  the  tendency  which  the  subiodide  of  copper 
displays  to  pass  over  the  rim  of  the  filter.  A  hole  being  made 
in  the  point  of  the  filter,  the  washed  precipitate  is  rinsed  into 
a  flask  by  means  of  water,  the  filter  added,  chlorine  conducted 
into  the  flask,  and  the  solution  obtained  finally  precipitated  with 
hydrate  of  potassa  (§  119).  The  other  metals  are  estimated  in  the 
fluid  filtered  off  from  the  subiodide  of  copper.  In  preeenoe  of 
iron,  a  trace  of  the  latter  will  occasionally  fitll  down  with  the  sub- 
iodide of  copper.  The  f>e8t  way  is  to  separate  this  after  weighing 
the  oxide  of  copper.  Flajolot  (**  Annal.  des  Mines,"  1853,  641 ; 
"  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,**  61,  105).  The  results  are  very  satia- 
&ctory. 

5.  Oxide  of  Coppeb  from  Oxide  of  Zixa 

Ob  Precipitate  the  copper  as  directed  §  119,  3,  as  sulphosubcy- 114 
anide  ;  the  zinc  remains  in  solution  {Rivot), 

6.  Bobierre  ("  Compt  Rend,"  36,  224  j  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  115 
58,  380)  employed  the  following  method  with  satisfactory  results  in 
the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper.     The  alloy  is  put 
into  a  small  porcelain  boat  standing  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  heated 

to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  a  rapid  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during  the  process.  The 
zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind.  Lead  also  (if  that  metal 
be  present)  is  not  volatilized  in  this  process. 

a  As  in  the  separation  of  copper  firom  zinc  by  means  of  solphu-  116 
retted  hydrogen,  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained  may,  nnder  certain 
circumstances,  contain  oxide  of  zinc,  I  recommend  the  following 
process  to  test  the  oxide  of  copper  for  oxide  of  zinc,  and  to  remove 
the  latter.  When  you  have  weighed  the  oxide  of  copper,  reduce  it 
by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  effected  best  in  a 
porcelain  boat  inserted  in  a  wide  porcelain  tube  ;  allow  the  metallic 
copper  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  when  cold,  heat 
for  some  time  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  filter,  wash,  con- 
duct a  few  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid^  to  pre- 
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dpitate  any  traces  of  copper  which  might  have  been  dissolved,  and 
determine  the  zinc  as  directed  §  108,  a, 

d,  Rivot  and  Bauquefa  method  of  precipitating  the  copper  from 
ammoniacal  solution  by  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  gives  unsatis&ctory 
results,  as  oxide  of  zinc  always  precipitates  along  with  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

6.  Oxide  of  Cadmium  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Prepare  a  litric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  two  metals,  117 
as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  then 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of  the  clear  fluid  is 
distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  boU  for  1^-2  hours.  All  the  cadmium  precipitates  as  hydraied 
oxide  free  from  alkali ;  which  is  determined  as  directed  §  121, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution  ;  the  latter  metal 
is  determined  as  directed  in  §  108,  b.  Avbd  and  Ramdohr  (''  AnnaL 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,''  103,  33).  The  results  are  said  to  be  satis- 
factory. *  , 

7.  Pbotoxide  of  Makoakese  from  Oxide  of  Lead,  Tsboxide 
OF  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  OADMiax,  Ain>  Oxide  of  Coppeb. 

If  you  have  a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  manganese  and  one  118 
of  the  other  bases,  precipitate  the  hot  solution  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation, 
then  on  the  filter,  dry,  ignite  some  time,  weigh,  and  determine,  in 
a  portion  of -the  residue,  the  manganese  by  the  volumetrical  method 
(59)*  If  ^0  oxide  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  cadmium,  or  the  teroxide 
of  bismuth,  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  residue  has  the 
formula 

Mn,0,  +  a:MO. 

Krieger  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  87,  2Qi).  You  must  never 
omit  adding  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  filtrate,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  oxides  have  been  entirely  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  since  oxide  of  copper,  more  especially,  is  not 
always  completely  precipitated  by  carbonates  of  the  alkalies. 

IL  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  thb  Fifth  Gkouf  from  eaoh 

OTHEB. 

§163. 

Index:  Oxide  of  silver  from  oxide  of  copper,  119,  124,  125,  126, 
131,  138,  139;— from  oxide  of  cadmium,  119,  124,  126;— 
from  tei-oxide  of  bismuth,  119,  123,  126,  134;— from 
oxide  of  mercttxy,  119,  124,  126,  132,  133,  137;— from 
oxide  of  lead,  119,  122,  123,  126,  129, 131,  138,  139. 

Oxide  of  mercwry  ivom  oxide  of  silver,  119,  124, 126, 132, 
133,  137; — ^from  suboxide  of  mercury,  120; — from  oxide 
of  lead,  121,  122,  123,  126,  132,  133,  137;— from  teroxide 
of  bismuth,  123,  126,  137;— from  oxide  of  copper,  125, 
126,  130,  132,  133,  137 ;— from  oxide  of  cadmium,  130, 
137. 
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SuboasUh  (^mercury  from  the  oxides  of  meroary,  copper, 
cadmium,  and  lead,  120; — ^£rom  the  other  metals :  see  oxida 

Oxide  qf  lead  from  oxide  of  sUver,  119,  l22,  133,  126, 
129,  ISl,  138,  139;— from  oxide  of  merouiy,  121,122,  123, 
126,  132,  133  ;— from  oxide  of  copper,  121,  122,  123,  126, 
135;— from  teroxide  of  bismuth,  121,  122,  134,  140;— 
from  oxide  of  cadmium,  122,123,  126. 

Teroxide  of  hiemtUh  frt>m  oxide  of  silver,  119,  ^3,  126, 
134;— from  oxide  of  lead,  121,  122,  134, 140;— from  oxide 
of  copper,  123,  126, 127, 134;— from  oxide  of  cadmium,  123, 
126,  136;— fit)m  oxide  of  mercury,  123,  126,  137. 

Oxide  qf  copper  from  oxide  of  silver,  119,  124,  125,  126, 
131,  138,  139;— from  oxide  of  lead,  121, 122, 123, 126, 135; 
—from  teroxide  of  bismuth,  123,  126,  127,  134;— from 
oxide  of  mercury,  125,  126,  130,  132,  133,  137;— from 
oxide  of  cadmium,  125,  126, 128. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  oxide  of  silver,  119, 124,  126; — 
frx>m  otide  of  lead,  122,  123,  126;— from  teroxide  of 
bismuth,  123,  126,  136;— from  oxide  of  copper,  125,  126, 
128; — from  oxide  of  meroury,  130,  137. 

1.  Jfethode  haaed  upon    the  IneolubiUty  qf  eertain  MeUdUc 
Chlorides  in  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

a.  Oxide  of  Silveb  vbom.  Oxide  of  Coppeb,  Oxide  of  OADiauif,  119 
Teboxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Mebcury,  ah d  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  To  separate  oxide  of  eUver  from  oxide  of  copper ^  oxide  of 
Godmiu/m^  and  teroxide  ofbiamuthf  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution 
hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  separate  the 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  frx>m  the  other  oxides  in  the  solution 
as  directed  §  115,  1,  a, 

/3.  The  separation  of  silver  frx>m  oodde  of  mercury  is  effected  in 
the  same  way,  with  this  modification,  that  the  fluid  is  precipitated 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  after  previous  addition  of  acetate 
of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia.  If  this  addition  is  neglected,  the 
solution  does  not  clear  after  the  precipitation  {Levol) ;  moreover, 
some  chloride  of  silver  remains  in  solution,  as  that  salt  dissolves  in 
considerable  quantity  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury 
(  Wackmtroderr  Liebig).     **  Ann.  der  Chera.  und  Pharm.,"  81,  128. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  n/ver  from  Isad^  the  precipitation  is  ako 
preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  fluid  must  be  hot  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute ;  no  more  must  be  added  of  the 
latter  than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner,  the  separation  may  be 
readily  effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate  of  soda 
(iin^Aon).  The  lead  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

I,  The  volumetrical  method  (§  115,  5)  is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  mint,  to  determine  the  a^ver  in  alloys.  In  presence  of  nxercury, 
acetate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  fluid,  immediately  before  the  addition 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (see  /3). 

6.  Suboxide  of  Mercubt  frok  Oxide  of  Meecuet,  Oxibb  of 
GoppBB,  Oxide  of  Cadmiuu,  aiyd  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid^.a8  Long  120 
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as  a  precipitate  (sabcfaloride  of  m^itmry)  formB ;  allow  this  to  deposit, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  212''  F.,  and  weigh.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  other  oxides.  If  yon  haye  to  analyse  a  solid  com* 
pound  of  the  oxides^  iosolable  in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in 
the  cold,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  diasc^ye  in  highly  cUlute 
nitric  aoid,  and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to 
efiect  the  solution  in  a  manner  excluding  the  chance  of  a  conyenadon 
of  the  suboxide  of  mevBury  into  oxidci 

e.    Oxn>B   OF   Lead  from    Oxide   of   Mebc(7bt,   Oxidb  of 

Ck>PPEBy  AND  TeROXIDB  OF  BiSMUTH. 

Mix  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  solution  with  hydrochloric  add  121 
in  excess,  add  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  and  some  ether, 
and  proceed  generally  as  directed  §  116, 4.     Heat  the  filtrate  until 
the  alcohol  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  the  metals  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

2.  Method  baaed  upon  ike  Insolubility  ofSulphaU  €f  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Oxide   of   Lead   frok  all   other  Oxides  of   the   Fifth 
Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  add  in  excess,  122 
eyaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  yolatilize,  allow  the 
fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  present,  even  the  sulphates  of  oxide  of  mercury 
and  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter  the 
solution,  which  contains  the  other  oxides,  unthotU  delay  from  the 
undissolved  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead.  Wash  the  latter  with  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  then  finally  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and 
weigh  (§116,  2),  Precipitate  the  other  oxides  from  the  filtrate  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphate  of  oxide  of  silver  bdng  difficultly 
soluble,  this  method  cannot  be  recommended  in  presence  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  notable  quantity. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  qf  the  several 
Oxides  and  SuLpftides^  willi  Cyanide  of  Potassium  {Fresenius 
and  Haidlen,  *'  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Fharm.,"  43,  129). 

a.  OxiDB  of   Lead  and    Teroxide    of   Bismuth   from   all 
OTHXB  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  diluie  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  123 
add  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide  of  po- 
tassium), heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  On  the  filter 
you  have  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead  and  of  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
mixed  with  alkali ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as  cyanides 
in  combination  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  method  of  effecting 
their  ulterior  separation  will  be  learnt  from  what  follows. 

5.  Oxide  of    Silver   from  Oxide    of  jyEEROURT,  Oxidb   oif 
Goffer,  aiid  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  must  124 
previously  be  nearly  neutvalized  with  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.     The  solur 
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tion  contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combination  with  cyanide 
of  potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
excess,  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cyanides ;  the 
insoluble  cyanide  of  silyer  precipitates  permanently,  whilst  the 
cyanide  of  mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the  cyanides  of  copper 
and  cadmium,  which  first  fall  down,  redissolve  in  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  Treat  the  cyanide  of  silTcr  as  directed  §  115,  3.  If 
the  filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at  once 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  completely  throws  down  the 
sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you  must 
first  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  precipitate  at  once  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda 

(§  iia,  1). 

c.  Oxide  of  Coppeb  from  Oxide  of  Silyeb,  Oxide  of  Meb- 
CUEY,  AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  6,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  125 
precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  rediasolyes ;  add  some  more 
cyanide  of  potassium,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The  sulphides  of 
silver,  cadmium,  and  mercury  are  completely  thrown  down,  whilst 
the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant  repeatedly, 
treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphides  of  the 
ineta]&  To  determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate,  evaporate  the 
latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  there  is 
no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  perceptible,  and  then  preci- 
pitate with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (§119^  1). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Gboup  from  each  otbeb. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  cyanide  126 
of  potassium  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter. 
On  the  filter  you  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  teix>xide  of  bismuth, 
mixed  with  alkali  ;  separate  the  two  metals  by  the  proper  method. 
Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  which  determine  as  directed 
§  115,  3.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  conduct  into  the  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess.  Add  now  some  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  redissolve 
the  sulphide  of  copper  which  may  have  fdlen  down,  and  fiilter  the 
fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper,  from  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  cadmium.  Determine  the 
copper  as  directed  in  c,  and  separate  the  mercury  and  cadmium  as 
in  130  or  137. 

4.  Methods  haaed  upon  the  SolvbiLity  of  some  qfihe  Oxides  in 
Ammonia  or  OarboruUe  o/ Ammonia, 

a.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Teboxide  of  Bismxttr. 

a.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in*127 
excess.     The  bismuth  separates  as  carbonate  of  teroxide,  whilst  the 
carbonate  of  copper  is  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 
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Aa  the  precipitate,  however,  generally  retains  a  little  copper,  it  is 
necessary  to  redissolve  it^  after  washing,  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate again  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  the  same  operation  must  be 
repeated  a  third  time  if  required.  Some  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing  the  precipi- 
tate. Apply  heat  to  the  filtrate  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may 
volatilize  (adding  finally  some  ammonia),  and  determine  the  copper 
as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  /3.  With  the  repeated  precipitation  here 
recommended,  this  method  gives  perfectly  accui^te  results.  (Comp. 
also  B,  Schneider,  "  Journ.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  60,  311.) 

/3.  Mix  the  solution  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  drop 
it  g^radually  into  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  The  bismuth  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  basic  salt,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solu- 
tion aa  an  ammoniacal  double  salt  {Berzelivs).  Wash  the  precipi- 
tated salt  of  bismuth  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  dissolve  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  bismuth  ab  directed  §  120. 
Determine  the  copper  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  as  directed  §  119, 
1,  a,  /9.  In  this  method,  also,  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  twice, 
as  in  a. 

6.  Oxide  of  Copper  fboh  Oxide  oc  Cadmiuil 

Add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  oxide  of  128 
cadmiimi  separates,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution 
with  some  oxide  of  cadmium.  Upon  exposure  to  air,  the  latter 
separates,  the  former  remaining  in  solution  {Stronieyer).  Treat  the 
solution  as  in  127*  '^^^  process  is  more  convenient  than  125)  hut 
the  separation  is  less  complete. 

e.  Chloride  of  Lead  and  Chloride  of  Silver  may  be  sepa- 129 
rated  also  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  leaving 
the  former  undissolved  as  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  chloride  of  silver  most  be  recently  precipitated,  and  the  light 
carefully  excluded  during  (he  process.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  nitric  acid.  It  is 
necessary  to  test  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  vrith 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  ascertain  whether  ponderable  quantities 
of  chloride  of  ^ver  may  not  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency 
of  the  ammonia  salts. 

5*  Methods  based  upon  the  Reduction  of  some  of  the  Oxides  or 
Chlorides  by  Formate  of  Soda^ 

0.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium. 


the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  present,  130 
nearly  saturate  with  soda,  and  precipitate  the  mercury  with  formate 
of  soda  as  directed  §  118,  2.     The  copper  and  cadmium  in  the  fil- 
trate are  separated  and  determined  by  the  proper  method. 

6.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Saturate  the  solution  with  soda,  add  an  alkaline  formate,  and  131 
apply  heat  until  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases.     The  whole 
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of  the  silver  separates  in  the  metallic  state,  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
oxide  of  lead  remain  in  solution  {H,  Ro»e). 

6.  Methods  based   upon  the  TdcMUy  of  some  of  the  MeiaU^ 
Oxides,  or  Chlorides^  at  a  high  2'emperature. 

a.  MBBCtrRT  FROii  Silver,  Lead,  Coppeb  (in  general  from  the  132 
metals  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  80. 


Fig.  80. 

Precipitate  with  snlpTinretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  precipitated 
sulphides  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  212^,  and  weigh.  Introduce 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  dry  precipitate  into  the  bulb  e;  transmit  a 
slow  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  the  tube,*  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat  to  the  bulb,  increasing  this  gradually  to  faint  redness.  First 
chloride  of  sulphur  distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water  in 
the  flasks/  and  h  (§  148,  II.,  1,  c)  ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury 
formed  volatilizes,  condensing  partly  in  the  flask  f  partly  in  the 
hind  part  of  the  tube  g.  Out  off  that  part  of  the  tube,  rinse  the  8ub> 
liraate  with  water  into  the  flask  f  and  add  to  the  contents  of  the 
latter  also  the  water  in  h.  Warm  the  solution  until  the  smell  of 
chlorine  is  gone  off,  and  then  determine  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the 
sulphur  which  may  still  remain  undissolved,, the  mercmry  as  directed 
§  118.  If  the  residue  consists  of  silver  alone,  or  of  lead  alone,  you 
may  weigh  it  at  once  ;  but  if  it  contains  several  metals,  you  must 
reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric  acid,  for  their  ultmor  separa- 
tion. Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead,  the  sulphides  and  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals  must  be  heated  gently y  the  former  in  a  stream 
oichlorine,  the  latter  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  otherwise  some 
chloride  of  lead  might  volatilize. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  mercury  by  the  difference,  133 
instead  of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  simplified. 
An  aliquot  part  of  the  weighed  sulphides  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain 
boat,  which  is  inserted  into  a  tube  ;  a  current  of  chlorine  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  latter,  and  heat  applied  ;  by  which  means  coob- 
plete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  and  mercury  is  effected.  If  silver 
or  lead  alone  was  present  with  the  mercury,  the  chloride  of  silver 
or  chloride  of  lead  remaining  in  the  boat  is  weighed  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  and  the  part  calculated  upon  the  whole,  which  gives 
the  quantity  of  the  silver  or  lead,  and  accordingly  also  that  of  th# 
sulphide  of  silver  or  sulphide  of  lead  in  the  weighed  precipitate  of  the 

*  See  {  148,  11.,  1,  e,  foot  note. 
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mixed  sulphides,  and  the  difference  will  conseqaently  give  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphide  of  mercuiy  contained  in  the  precipitate  of  the 
mixed  sulphides.     The  results  are  accurate. 

In  allojTs,  the  mercury  may  often  be  determined  simply  from  the 
loss  which  the  analysed  substance  suffers  by  ignition. 

6.  TsBoxiDE  OF  Bismuth  fbom  Ozidb  of  Silyeb,  Oxidb  of 
Lead,  and  Oxide  of  Coppeb. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  134 
mercury  from  the  same  metals  (1329133)*  The  method  is  more  espe- 
ciaUy  convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  alloys.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  chloride  of 
lead  might  volatilize ;  nor  to  discontinue  the  application  of  heat  too 
soon,  as  otherwise  bismuth  would  remain  in  the  residue.  If  it  is 
intended  to  determine  the  bismuth  in  the  direct  way,  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  the  flasks'/  and  h^  and  the 
bismuth  determined  as  directed  in  §  120. 

7.  Method  hated  upon  the  Peraxidatum  of  Lead  hy  Cfdorme. 
Lead  fbom  Coppeb. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  lead  from  zinc  and  nickel  (111).    135 

8.  Method  hosed  upoft  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Chro- 
mates. 

Bismuth  fbom  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.  The  filtrate  con-  136 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.  Concentrate  by  evaporation*  and 
then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  directed  §  121, 1,  a.,  JuL  Zdwe(**  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.|** 
67,  469) ;  W.  Fearean  ("  PhiL  Mag.,"  xi.  204).  The  results  are 
said  to  be  satisfactory. 

9.  Method  hctaed  upon  tlie  different  Deportment  of  the  several 

Sulphides  unth  Nitric  Acid, 

Oxide  of  Meboubt  fbom  Silybb,  Bismuth,  C<»>peb,  Cadmium, 
AND  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  per- 137 
fectly  pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  mercury 
18  left  undissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved.  Absence  of 
chlorine  is  indispensable.  O.  v.  Bath  (*'  Pogg.  Ann.,**  96,  322 ; 
*<  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  66,  479)  employed  this  method,  which  is 
so  universally  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  perfect  success  for 
the  separation  of  mercury  from  bismuth.  It  ia  less  suitable  for  the 
separation  of  mercury  from  lead. 

10.  Separation  of  Silver  hy  Cupdlation, 

OuPELLATiON  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  determining  133 
8ILTEB  in  Mojs  with  ooppeb,  lead,  &0,  The  alloy  is  fused  to- 
gether with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part  of 
silver,  16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  futied  mass  is  heated,  in  a 
muffle,  in  a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead 
4iid  copper  are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  aiipel, 
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the  ailver  being  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weight 
of  the  cupel  absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  2  parts  of  lead  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sample  to  be  used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated 
accordingly.  This  method  is  only  rarely  employed  in  laboratories ; 
I  have  given  it  a  place  here,  however,  because  it  appears  to  be  the 
safest  process  to  determine  very  small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys. 
(Compare  McUaguti,  and  Duroeher,  ''Comptes  rend.,**  29,  689. 
JHngler,  115,  276.) 

11.  Volumetric  Determination  of  SUver  in  Presence  o/  Lead 
and  Copper :  Method  hosed  upon  the  Deportment  of 
Nitrate  o/ Silver  unth  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Starch. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  in  water,  and  determine  139 
the  strength  by  its  action  upon  10  cc.  of  a  neutral  centesimal- 
equivalent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (1'0797  grm.  of  silver  in  the 
Utre),  which  has  preyiously  been  mixed  with  some  precipitated 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.     If  10  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  require 
50  to  60  cc.  of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution,  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered of  the  proper  degree  of  concentration.     Upon  adding  the 
iodide  of  starch  solution  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
color  imparted  disappears  quickly  at  first,  and  the  fluid  becomes 
yellowish,  owing  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver.     Discontinue 
adding  iodide  of  starch  solution  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  acquired  a 
bluish-green  tint    There  is  no  difficulty  in  hitting  the  exact  point 
when  the  reaction  is  completed.     The  carbonate  of  lime  not  only 
serves  to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  but  fiicilitates  also  the  perception 
^  of  the  change  of  color.     To  analyse  an  alloy  of  silver  with  oopper, 
dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  of  it  in  nitric  acid,   and  dilute  to  100 
C.C.,  to  lessen  the  color  of  the  copper;  saturate  5  cc.  of  this 
solution  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  add  iodide  of  starch  until 
the  fluid  acquires  a  bluish-green  tint     Or  determine  veiy  ap- 
proximately the  silver  in  2  ca  of  the  solution,  then  precipitate 
from  50  c.c.  of  this,  almost  the  whole  of  the  silver  (about  99  per 
cent.)  with    solution  of  chloride  of  sodium   of  known  strength, 
filter  (as  chloride  of  silver  also  exercises  a  decolorizing  action), 
and  then  determine  the  rest  of  the  ailver  by  means  of  iodide  of 
starch.     If  the  quantity  of  silver  to  be  determined  exceeds  0020 
.  grm.,  the  latter  is  always  the  safer  way.     If  you  have  a  nitric  acid 
solution  of  silver  and  lead,  precipitate  the  lead  with  sulphuric 
acid,  filter,  add  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  filtrate  until   the  free 
acid  is  neutralized,  filter  again  if  necessary,  add  more  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  then  solution  of  iodide  of  starcL      Highly  dilute  solu- 
tions must  be  concentrated,  as  the  quantity  operated  upon  should 
never  exceed  50  or  at  the  very  highest  100  cc.     Salts  of  mercury 
must  not  be  present,  as  these  act  upon  iodide  of  starch  analogously 
to  salts  of  silver.     F,  Fisani  (*'  Ann.  des  Mines,*'  x.  83 ;  Lithig 
and  Kopp'a  <<  Jahiesber,"  1856,   749).     This  method  gives  quite 
satisfactory  results ;  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  estimation  of 
small  quantities  of  silver. 

12.  Precipitation  of  one  Metal  by  another  in  the  Metallic  State, 
Oxide  of  Lead  fbom  Teboxide  of  Bismuth. 
Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia^  wash  the  140 
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precipitate,  and  dissolve  in  acetio  acid,  in  a  stoppered  flask  j  place  a 
weighed  rod  of  pure  lead  upright  in  the  solution  and  nearly  fill  up 
with  water,  so  that  the  rod  is  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid  ;  insert 
the  stopper,  and  let  the  flask  stand  at  rest  for  about  12  hours,  with 
occasional  shaking.  Wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  off  from  the 
lead  rod,  collect  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  ;  evapo-  . 
rate  the  solution,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120, 
Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  1 16.  Dry  the  leaden 
rod,  and  weigh ;  subtract  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  rod  has 
suffered  in  the  process,  from  the  amount  of  the  lead  produced  from 
the  filtrate  (  UUgren), 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

TEROXIBB  OP  GOLD — BINOXIDE  OP  PLATINUM — ^PROTOXIDE  OP  TIN — 
BINOXIDE  OF  TIN — TEROXIDB  OF  ANTIMONY  (ANTIMONIC  AOID) — 
ARSENIOUS  ACID — ARSENIC  ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  th« 

Oxides  of  the  first  Five  Groups. 

§  164. 

Index:  Oold  from  the  oxides  of  groups  I. — III.,  141,  146. 

IV.,  141,  144,  146. 
silver,  144,  162. 
mercury,  144,  146,  153. 
lead,  144,  166. 
topper,  144,  146. 
bismuth,  144,  146,  166. 
„  cadmium,  144,  146. 

PltUiniMn  from  the  oxides  of  groups  I. — IIL,  141. 

IV.,  141,  145,  147. 
„  silver,  145. 

„  mercury,  145,  147. 

„  lead,  145. 

„  copper,  145,  147. 

„  bismuth,  145,  147. 

„  cadmium,  145,  147. 

Tin  from  the  oxides  of  groups,  I.  and  IL,  141, 149,  152, 
„  „  IIL,  141,  149. 

zinc,  141,  143,  148,  149. 
,,  manganese,  141,  143,  148,  149. 

„  nickel,  141,  143,  148,  149,  151. 

„  cobalt,  141,  143,  148,  149,  151. 

„  iron,  141. 143,  148. 

„  sUver,  142,  143,  148,  151. 

»9 
99 
9» 
99 


mercury,  142,  143,  148. 
lead,  142,  143,  148,  151. 
copper,  U%  143,  148,  149,  15L 
bismuth,  142,  143,  148. 
cadmium,  142,  143,  148. 
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AnUmany  firom  the  oxides  of  groii|NSy  I.  and  II.,  r<41,  152. 

HL,  141. 
„  sine,  141,  143,  150. 

^  manganese,  141,  143,  150. 

„  niokel,  141,  143,  150,  151,  157. 

cobalt,  141,  143,  150,  151, 157. 
„  iron,  141,  143,  150,  156. 

„  silver,  142,  143,  150,  151. 

„  meroaiy,  142,  143,  150. 

^  lead,  142, 143,  150,  151. 

„  copper,  142,  143,  150,  151,  156,  164. 

„  bismuth,  142,  143,  150. 

„  cadmium,  142,  143,  15a 

Artenic  from  the  oxides  of  group  I.,  141, 158,  160, 161. 

„  „  II.,  141, 155,  158,  160, 161, 163. 

„  „  III.,  141, 159,  160. 

zinc,  141, 143,  155,  158, 159, 160, 161. 
^  manganese,  141,  143,  155,  159,  160,  161. 

„  nickel,  141,  143,  151, 155,  157.  158,  159, 160, 161. 

„  cobalt,  141.  143,  151,  155,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161. 

iron,  141,  143,  154,  155,  156,  159,  160. 

sUver,  142,  143,  151,  155,  160. 
„  mercury,  142,  143,  155.  160. 

„  lead,  142,  143,  151,  155,  158,  160,  163. 

„  copper,  142,  143,  151,  155,  156,  158, 160,  164, 165. 

„  bismuth,  142, 143, 155,  160. 

„  cadmium,  142,  143,  155,  158,  160. 

A.  General  Methods. 

1.  Method  bcued  upon  the  PrecipitcUion  of  the  Oooidea  of  the  Sixth 
Group  from  Acid  SohUions  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  those  of  the  fibst 
Foim  Oboups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid*  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  141 
and  filter  from  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to  the 
oxides  of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  §  162  (107»  «>  A  ^°<1  y)  must  also  be  attended 
here.  As  regards  y,  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  exceptional  conditions  required  to  secure  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to 
Section  Iv.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition. 

a.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fidls  to  separate  arsenic  acid  from 
oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  the 
whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  predpitates  with  the  arsenic 
as  ZnS,  AsS,  {Wofder).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two 
bodies  in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted  into 
aisenious  acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  conducted  into  the  fluid. 

/3.  Thiftt  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  is  advantageous]; 

*  Hydrochloric  Rcid  ansiren  best  u  acidifyiiig  agent. 
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added  if  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  alone  are  present,  which  may 
be  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  ammonia,  bj 
sulphide  of  ammonium ;  but  that  it  had  better  be  omitted  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  compounds  containing  alumina,  alkaline  earths,  and  alkalies. 
In  the  case  of  such  compounds,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  conducted 
into  the  clear  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  water  is  then  added,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  again  conducted  into  the  fluid,  a  further  quan- 
tity of  water  added,  and  the  precipitation  completed  by  con- 
ducting a  sufficient  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the 
fluid. 

2.  MetJioda  based  upon  the  SclvbUUy  of  the  Sulphides  of  the 
Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Sidphides  of  the  Alkali 
Metals. 

a.  The  Oxides  of  Oboup  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  142 
Platinum)  froh  those  of  Qboup  Y. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  paying 
due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  lY.  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in  141*  The  preci- 
pitate consists  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  groups  Y.  and  YI. 
Wash,  treat  immediately  after  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter  off  the 
clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation,  if  necessary,  a  third 
and  fourth  time,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  sulphides  of  group  Y. 
with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  protosulphide 
of  tin  is  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  unless  the  latter  be  very  yellow.  In  pre- 
sence of  copper,  the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  sulphide  of  sodium  should  be  used  as  solvent. 
However,  this  substitution  can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of 
mercury,  since  the  sulphides  of  that  metal  are  soluble  in  sulphide  of 
sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in  small 
portions,  until  the  acid  predominates ;  allow  to  subside,  and  then 
filter  the  fluid  from  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  the  sulphides 
of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  mixed  with  some  sulphur. 

S(^neider{**AnnB].  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  101, 64)states  that  he  failed 
in  eflecting  complete  separation  of  tersulphide  of  bismuth  from  bisul- 
phide of  tin  by  digestion  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  that  obj^t,  by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen into  the  potassa  solution  of  tartrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and 
protoxide  of  tin  (which  decompose  into  suboxide  of  bismuth  and 
binoxide  of  tin). 

h.  The  Oxides  op  Group  YI,  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  143 
Platinum)  fboh  those  of  Groups  IY.  and  Y. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  add  yellow  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  in  excess ;  cover  the  vessel,  allow  the  mixture 
to  digest  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  proceed  as  in  142* 
Repeated  digestion  with  fresh  quantities  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have  the  sulphides  of  the 
metals  of  groups  I Y.  and  Y.  Wash  with  water  containing  sulphide 
of  ammonium. 

IL  BB 
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In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  offers  peculiar  difficalties.  In 
presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soda  and  sulphide  of 
sodium  are  substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.* 

/3.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  ooyered  porcelain  crucible, 
over  a  lamp.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphur  salts  of  the  metals 
of  the  sixth  group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  groups  lY.  and  Y.  un- 
dissolved. By  this  means,  even  ignited  binoxide  of  tin  may  be 
tested  for  Iron,  ice.,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined 
{ff,  Boae),     The  solution  of  the  sulphur  salts  is  treated  as  in  145. 

B.  Special  Meihoda. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsolubUUy  of  some  Metals  of  the 
Sixth  Group  in  Acids. 

a.  Gold  fbom  Metals  of  Groups  IY.  and  Y.  ik  Alloys. 

a.  Heat  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid,  or,  according  to  circum-  144 
stances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other  metals  dissolve,  the  gold 
is  left  The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to  filings,  or  rolled  out  into  thin 
sheets.  Alloys  of  gold  containing  silver  or  lead,  or  both,  can  be 
analysed  by  this  method  only  if  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter 
metals,  or  of  either,  amounts  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  otherwise 
the  silver  and  lead  are  not  completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver 
and  gold  containing  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  silver,  are  therefore 
fused  together  with  3  parts  of  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with 
nitric  acid.  The  residuary  gold  is  weighed .;  but  its  purity  must 
be  ascertained,  by  dissolving  in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
not  in  concentrated  hot  acid,  as  chloride  of  silver  also  is  soluble  in 
the  latter. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Yienna,  in  1857,  the  following  pro- 
cess was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of  Germany. 
Add  to  1  part  of  gold  supposed  to  be  present,  2^  parts  of  pure 
silver,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the 
requisite  amount  of  lead  is  just  fusing.t  After  the  removal  of  the 
lead  (by  absorption),  the  button  of  gold  and  silver  is  flattened,  by 
hammering  or  rolling  then  ignited,  and  rolled ;  then  treated  first 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  afterwards  with  nitric  acid  of  1*3 
sp.  gr.     Lastly,  it  is  wa^ed,  ignited,  and  weighed  ("  Kunst  and 

*  The  hitherto  vuivermlly  admitted  aocnrocy  of  this  method  hiui  lately  been  called  in 
qaesUon  by  Blojram  (*' Add.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  83,  204).  That  chemist  foaod 
that  sulphide  of  ammoniam  fails  to  separate  small  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  from 
large  quantities  of  sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  cadmium  (1  :  100) ;  and  that 
more  especially  the  separation  of  copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  Ij 
this  method  Is  a  failure,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Lueiuty  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  has  sueeeeded 
in  effecting  complete  separation  of  copper  from  tin  by  means  of  jeUowiBh  salphide  of 
sodium.  But  it  is  Indispensable  to  digest  three  or  four  times  with  sufficiently  laige 
quantities  of  the  solyent,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

t  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  0*25  grm.,  contains  98-92  per  cent,  of  gold,  8  grms. 
of  lead  are  required;  if  92-87-6,  4  grms.  ;  if  87*^76,  6  grms.  ;  if  76-60,  6  grms.  ;  if 
60-36,  7  grms. ;  if  less  than  35,  8  grms. 
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Oewerbeblaet  f.  Baiem,"*  1857,  151;  ''Chem.  Centralbl.,"  1857, 
307  ;  "Polyt.  CentralbL,"  1867,  1151,  1471,  1639). 

/3.  Heat  the  finely  divided  (filed  or  rolled)  alloy  in  a  oapaoious 
platinum  diah  with  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid  until  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  has  ceased,  and  the  sulphuric  add  begins  to  volatilize ;  or 
fus  the  alloy  with  bisulphate  of  potasaa  {H.  Boae),  Eleparate  the 
gold  from  the  sulphates  of  the  metals,  by  treating  the  mass  first  with 
oold,  finally  with  boiling  water.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the 
operation  with  the  separated  gold,  and  ultimately  test  the  purity  of 
the  latter. 

6.  Platinum  prom  other  Metals  op  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  iK 
Allots. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  treating  the  substance  with  sulphuric  145 
acid  or,  better  still,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  but  not  with  nitric 
add,  as  platinum  in  alloys  wiU,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
solve in  that  acid. 

2.  Method  iKued  upon  the  Separation  of  Gold  in  the  metallic 

state.    ' 

Gold  prom  all  Oxides  op  Groups  I. — ^V.,  with  the  exception  of 
Oxide  op  Lead  and  Oxide  op  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid   as  146 
directed  §  123,  6,  y,  and  filter  off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely 
separated.     Take  care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  prevent  oxalates  insoluble  in  water  precipitating  along  with 
the  gold,  for  want  of  a  solvent. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  Frecipitation  of  Platinum  at  Potaasio- 

or  AmnuyniO' Bichloride  of  PkUinum, 

Platinum  prom  the  Oxides  op  Groups  IV.  and  Y.,  with  the 
exception  of  Lead  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  147 
of  ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  spirit  of  wine. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  Sepa/rcntion  of  Oxides  insoluble  in 

Jfitric  Acid, 

a.  Tin  prom  Metals  of  Groups  IY.  and  Y,  in  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  nitric  acid  as  directed  §  126,  148 
1,  a,  and  filter  the  solution  from  the  undissolved  binoxide  of  tin. 
The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as  nitrates.  (In  presence  of 
bismuth,  wash  first  with  water  containing  nitric  acid.)  As  binoxide 
of  tin  is  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper,  the  safest  way,  in  an 
accurate  analysis,  is  to  test  it  for  this  admixture,  and  to  determine  > 

the  amount  of  it  as  directed  in  §  143,  /3. 

Bnmner  (*'  Joum.  £  prakt  Ohem.,"  58,  446)  recommends  the 
following  course  of  proceeding,  by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in 
the  tin  may  be  effectively  guarded  against.  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5 
parts  of  water ;  dilute  the  solution  largely  with  water,  and  heat 
gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  distinct  precipitate 
has  formed,  and  boil.     (In  presence  of  copper,  the  precipitate  must, 

B  B  2 
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in  this  operation,  change  from  its  original  bluish-green  to  a  brown 
or  black  tint.)  When  the  fluid  has  been  in  ebullition  some  10 — 
15  minutes,  allow  it  to'cool,  and  then  add  nitric  add,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid,  and  the  precipitate  has,  after 
several  hours'  digestion,  acquired  a  pure  white  color.  The  binoxide 
of  tin  thus  obtained  is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some 
iron,  which  can  be  removed  as  directed  in  143  /3* 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be 
tested  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  retains  traces  of  this  sub- 
stance. To  this  end,  it  is  fused  with  3—4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potassa,  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered;  hydrochloric  acid  Lb  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should 
silicic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  this  substance.  The 
tin  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  silicic 
acid  still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way 
(§  140V  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of  silicic 
acid,  tne  last  filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter  {KhiUel,  "  Chem. 
Centralbl.,"  1857,  929). 

6.   TiK  FROM  THE  OxiDES  OF  ObOUPS  I.,  II.,  III.,  AS  ^XL  AS  FROM  149 

Protoxide  of  Makoakesb,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Oxtde  of  Copper,  and  probably  also  from 
some  other  oxides  {Lihventhalf  *'  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  60,  257). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the 
tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  as  directed  §  126,  1,  6  ;  and 
separate  the  precipitated  binoxide  of  tin  from  the  fluid ;  the  filtrate 
contains  the  other  oxides.  In  the  process,  attend  to  the  following 
points : — 

a.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  generally  to  be  preferred  as  precipitating 
agent,  where  the  choice  is  permitted. 

p.  When  the  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  tin  has  subsided,  decant 
the  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  rapeat  this  operation  several 
times,  and  then  treat  the  precipitate  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  1 
part  of  nitric  acid  of  1  '2  sp.  gr.  and  9  parts  of  water,  before  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  filter  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  washing. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

If  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  mixed  with  other  oxides  admitting  of 
reduction  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  these  oxides  may  also 
be  reduced  in  this  manner,  and  the  metals  then  treated  as  in  148- 

e,  AiniMONT  FROM  the  Metals  of  Groups  lY.  Ain>  V.  nr 
Alloys. 

Proceed  as  in  148>  filter  the  fluid  off  from  the  precipitate,  and  150 
convert  the  latter  into  antimonious  acid  by  ignition  (§  125,  2). 
The  results  are  only  approximate,  as  some  teroxide  of  antimony 
dissolves. 

5.  Methods  hcaed  upon  the   VoUuUUy  of  many  Cldorides  or 
Metals. 

a.  Tin,  Antimoky,  Absekic  from  Copper,  Silver,  Lead,  Cobalt, 
Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  proceed-  151 
ing  exactly  as  directed  in  132*      In  presence  of  antimony,  fill  the 
fliksks/and  A  (Fig.  80)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water, 
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mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  alloys  aim,  the  metals  may  be 
separated  by  this  method.  The  alloy  must  be  veiy  finely  divided. 
Arsenical  alloys  are  only  very  slowly  decomposed  in  this  way. 

b.  BiKoxiDE  OF  Tin,  Teroxide  of  Antimony  (and  also  Anti- 
xoNic,  Absenious,  and  Absbnio  Aoidb),  fbox  Alkalies  and 
Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  5  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  am-  152 
monium  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a  concave 
platinum  lid,  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is  sprinkled,  and 
ignite  gently  until  all  chloride  of  ammonium  is  driven  off;  add  a 
fresh  portion  of  that  salt  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  weight  of  the  latter  remains  constant.  In 
this  process,  the  chlorides  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  escape, 
leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  The 
decomposition  by  this  method  proceeds  most  rapidly  with  arsenical 
compounds,  less  quickly  with  antimonial  compounds,  and  least  so 
with  compounds  of  tin  {H,  Base), 

c.  Mebcubt  from  Gold  (in  alloys  and  also  in  other  forms  of  com- 
bination). 

The  two  metals  are  separated  by  ignition,  and  the  mercury  is  153 
either  calculated  from  the  loss  or  collected  and  weighed  (§  118). 

6.  Methods  bcued  upon  the  VoUuUUy  of  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic, 

The  Acids  of  Absbnio  fboh  Sesquioxide  of  Ibon  (probably  154 
also  from  protoxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cop|>er,  oxide 
of  lead,  dea)  Ehdmen, 

Heat  the  oxides  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  process  they 
are  completely  converted  into  sulphides.  The  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
▼olatilizes,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  the  other  metals  behind. 

7.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic  amd  Antimony 

into  Arsenates  and  AntimomUes  of  the  Alkalies, 

Absbnio  fbom  thb  Metals  and  Oxides  of  Gboups  II.,  lY., 

ASD  Y. 

a.  If  the  substance  contains  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenites  155 
or  arsenates,  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potaasa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa ;  if  an  alloy,  it  is  fused  with 

3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In 
either  case  the  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution,  which 
contains  the  arsenates  of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
oxides  or  carbonates.  The  arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  127, 2.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  the 
fuHion  may  be  effected  in  a  platinimi  crucible ;  but  if  more  con- 
siderable, the  process  must  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  as 
platinum  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
bt^ar  in  mind  that  the  fused  mass  is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid 
and  alumina. 

b.  Absenic  akd  AirriicoNY  fbom  Coppeb  aud  Ibok,  especially  in 
ores  containing  sulphur. 

I>iffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  solution  of  156 
potaasa^  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp.  §  148,  IL,  2,  b). 
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The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  tlie  solution  contains  sul- 
phate, arsenate,  and  antimonate  of  potassa  (Rivot,  BeudarU,  and 
Doffuin,  "Compt  rend,"  1853,  835  ;  "  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  61, 
133). 

€.  AssEzao  ASD  Ahtimont  fbom  Cobalt  Ain>  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  water,  «dd  a  large  excess  of  157 
potassa,  heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the 
precipitate  is  black.  The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  form 
of  sesquioxide  {Etvot,  BeucUmt  and  Da^guin,  ''Conipt.  rend.,"  1853, 
835 ;  "  Joum.  £  pi-akt.  Ohem.,"  61,  133). 

8.  Method  baaed  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Araenaie  of 

SuboQcide  of  Mercury, 

Absekic  Acid  fbom  the  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Eabths,  Oxide 
OF  Zinc,  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt,  Pbotoxidb  of  Nickei^  Oxide  of 
Lead,  Oxide  of  Coppeb,  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  mercury  158 
(§  134,  6,  y).     The  arsenic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  the  in- 
soluble residue  in  the  way  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  deter- 
mined.    Ti*eat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  135, 1  {H.  Rose). 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenate  of 

Magnesia  a/nd  Ammonia^ 

Absenic  Acid  from  Alumina  and  the  Oxides  of  Gboup  IY. 

Proceed  as  directed  §  135,/  ou     Treat  the  precipitated  arsenate  159 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  the  same  way  as  the  precipitated  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (see  §  135,/,  a). 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenuh 

Molybdate  of  Ammonia, 

Absenic  Acid  fbom  all  Oxides  of  Gboups  I. — ^Y. 

Separate  the  ansenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  2  6,  and  treat  the  160 
filtrate  as  directed  in  §  135,  tik 

1 1 .  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Arsenate  of  Sesquioxide 
of  Iron, 

Absenic  Acid  fbom  the  Bases  of  Gboups  T.  and  IL,  and  from 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and 
Cobalt. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,  as  directed  161 
§  127,  3,  a  or  6,  filter,  and  determine  ^e  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Chloride  of  Silver, 
Silver  from  Gold. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloricadd,  dilute,  and  162 
filter  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  from  the  undissolved 
chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  alloy  con- 
tains less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains  a  larger 
proportion,  the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the  undecom- 
posed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  silver  may 
be  separated  also  from  platinum. 
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13.  MetJkod  based  upon  the  Inaoluhilily  of  certain  Siilphates  in 

Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 

Absekic  Acid  fbom  BarttAi  Strontia,  Lime,  and  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phoepborio  acid  from  the  same  163' 
oxides  (§  135 f  e).     The  compounds  of  these  bases  with  arsenious  acid 
are  first  converted  into  arsenates,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  ; 
this  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

14.  Method  based  upon  tJie  Separation  of  Copper  a$  Suhiodide, 

OoppER  FROM  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 

Dissolve  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to  add  the  acid  164 
only  slightly  in  excess,  dilute  with  water  or,  in  presence  of  antimony, 
with  water  containing  tartaric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  copper  as  in 
113«     Arsenic  and  antimony  remain  in  solution  {Flajolot). 

15.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Separaiion  of  Copper  as  Oxalate, 

Copper  from  Arsenic. 

Add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  ammonia  until  the  blue  precipitate  165 
formed  remains  undissolved  upon  further  addition  of  the  reagent,  then 
effect  solution  by  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Add,  cautiously, 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand.  The  copper  separates  almost  completely  as  oxalate, 
which  is  then  converted  by  ignition  in  the  air  into  oxide.  Add 
ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  and  precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  the  minute  trace  of  copper  still  retained  in 
solution  {F.  Field,  «  Chem.  Oaz.,"  1857,  313). 

16.  Method  based  upon  the  differerU  deportment  of  tfie  several 

Metals  Ufith  Cyanide  of  Potassium* 

Gold  from  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

Tbei^e  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  potassium  166 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury  from  lead  and 
bismuth  is  effected  (see  123).  The  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid^  and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gold  deter- 
mined by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

IL  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  each 

other. 

§165. 

Index  :  Platinum  from  gold,  167  ; — from  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic, 

168. 
Gold  from  platinum,  167  ; — ^from  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic, 

168. 
Tin  from  gold  and  platinum,  168  ; — ^from  arsenic,  169,  176, 
177,  178;— from  antimony,  171,   175,  177  j— prot- 
oxide frx)m  binoxide  of  tin,  181. 
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ArUimony  from  gold  and  platinum,  168 ; — from  anenic, 
170,  171,  172,  173;— from  tin,  171,  175,  177;— ter- 
oxide  of  antimony  from  antiroonic  acid,  180,  182. 

Arsenic  from  gold  and  platinum,  168 ; — from  tin,  169,  176, 
177,  178  j— from  antimony,  170,  171,  172,173;— 
arsenious  acid  from  arsenic  acid,  174,  179,  182. 

1 .  Method  hosed  upon  the  PrecipUcUion  of  FlcUinum  <m  Fotasno- 

bichloride  of  Platinum, 

Platinum  from  Gold. 

Precipitate  from  the  soluticm  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  the  167 
platinum  as  directed  §  124,  b,  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  123,  b. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  tite  Chlorides  of  the  in- 

ferior Metals. 

Platinum  and  Gold  from  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  168 
chlorine  gas.     Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of  the 
other  metals  volatilize  (compare  132f  133)- 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Arsenic  and  TersulplUde 

of  Arsenic. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Tin  {H.  Base). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  into  oxides,  dry  at  212**  F.,  and  heat  a  169 
weighed  portion  of  the  dried  mass  in  a  bulb-tube,  gently  at  first, 
but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting  a  stream  of  dry  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during  the  operation.  Sul- 
j)hur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sulphide  of  tin  is  left. 
The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  a  small  flask  connected 
with  the  bulb-tube,  in  the  manner  described  in  132)  which  contains 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  When  upon  continued  application 
of  heat  no  fuHher  sign  of  sublimation  is  observed  in  the  colder 
part  of  the  tube,  drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in 
the  bulb,  allow  the  tube  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above  the 
coating.  Divide  the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces, 
and  heat  these  with  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dis- 
solved ;  unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  re- 
ceiver, add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without  filtering,  chlorate  of 
potassa,  and  heat  gently  until  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  determine  the 
arHenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be 
calculated  at  once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the 
bulb,  since  this  contains  more  sulphur  than  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula Sn  S.  It  is  therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  which  is 
effected  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition  (§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  it  is 
wished  to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  effected 
by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  i>arts  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  5  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  cmciblei 
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until  the  mass  ia  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  <fec., 
which  maj  possiblj  have  formed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

6.  Arsenic  froh  Antihokt  in  Allots. 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  2  parts  170 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  through  which  dry  carbonic  add  is  transmitted;  apply  a 
gentle  heat  at  firsts  but  increase  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of 
intensity,  and  continue  heating  until  no  more  arsenic  volatilizes. 
Take  care  not  to  inhale  the  escaping  fumes ;  the  safest  way  is  to 
insert  the  hind  part  of  the  bulb-tube  into  a  flask,  in  which  the 
arsenic  will  sublime.  Allow  the  bulb-tube  to  cool ;  after  cooling, 
treat  the  contents,  first  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  water,  then  with  water,  and  weigh  the  residuary 
antimony.  The  quantity  of  the  arsenic  is  calculated  firom  the  loss. 
This  method  gives  only  approximate  resulta  The  direct  fusion  of 
the  alloy  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gas,  without 
previous  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potaaaiuro, 
would  give  most  inaccurate  results,  as  a  large  quantity  of  antimony 
volatilizes  under  these  circumstances. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  insoliihUity  o/ Antimonate  of  Soda, 

a.  Antiicont  from  Tin  and  Arsenic  (ZT.  Base). 

Oxidize  a  weighed  sample  of  the  finely  divided  substance,  in  a  171 
porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  specific  gravity,  adding  the 
acid  gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the  water-bath,  transfer  to  a 
silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain 
into  the  silver  crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add 
eight  times  the  bulk  of  the  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of  soda,  and 
fuse  for  some  time.  Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with 
hot  water  until  the  undissolved  residue  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  powder ;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add  alcohol  of  0*83  sp. 
gr.  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  proportion  of  its  volume  to 
that  of  the  water  as  1  to  3.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  with  frequent  stirring ;  then  filter,  transfer  the  last  adhering 
particles  from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by  rinsing  with  dilute  spirit 
of  wine  (1  volume  of  alcohol  to  3  volumes  of  water),  and  wash 
the  undissolved  residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  con- 
taining 1  volume  of  alcohol  to  2  volumes  of  water,  then  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally  with  a 
mixture  of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  1  of  water.  Add  to  each  of 
the  alcoholic  fluids  used  for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Continue  the  washing  until  the  color  of  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  running  off  remains  unaltered  upon  being  acidified  with 
bydn>chloric  acid  and  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

Kinse  the  antimonate  of  soda  from  the  filter,  wash  the  latter  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  dissolve  the  anti- 
monate in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  binoxide  of 
tin ;  conduct  now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  odor  of 
that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and  then  separate  the 
weighed  sidphides  of  the  hietals  as  in  169* 

If  the  substance  contains  only  (mtinwny  and  arsenic,  the  alooholio 
filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  the  fluid 
scarcely  retains  the  odor  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added,  and  the  arsenic  determined  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  (§  127,  2). 

6.  Determinatiok  of  the  Sulphide  of  ARSBiac  coNTAnnED 
IN  THE  ooi£M£RCiAL  SuLPHiDE  OF  Antimont  {Wockenroder), 

Deflagrate  20  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  of  anti-  172 
mony  with  40  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  20  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  by  projecting  the  mixture  gradually  into  a  red- 
hot  hessian  crucible ;  treat  the  strongly  ignited  mass  repeatedly  with 
water,  filter  the  solution,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
treat  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitate  the  arsenic  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Digest  the  moist  precipitate,  which  contains  a 
small  admixture  of  antimony,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter, 
acidify  the  filtrate,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid, 
and  determine  the  arsenic  as  tersulphide  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

5.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenate 
of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

a.  Absenio  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  or  173 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potaBsa,  or  with  chlorine  in  alka- 
line solution  (see  §  148,  XL,  2,6) ;  add  tartaric  acid,  a  large  quantity 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  Should 
the  addition  of  the  latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a 
proof  that  an  insufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of 
tartaric  acid  has  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before 
proceeding  with  the  analysis.  Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as 
directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  125,  1.  As  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  might  preci[)itate 
with  the  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  should 
always,  after  slight  washing,  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  again  with  ammonia. 

6.  Absenious  Acid  fboh  Absenic  Acid. 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  174 
precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127;  2,  and  determine  the 
arsenious  acid  in   the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (§  127,  4). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  FreeipiUUion  of  the  Metals  in  the 

mekdlic  state, 

a.  Tin  fbom  Antimony  {Gay-Lussac), 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  (or  other  form  175 
of  combination)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chlorate  of  potassa  in 
small  portions  until  the  mass  is  dissolved,  and  then  divide  the  fluid 
into  two  equal  parts,  a  and  h.     In  a  precipitate  both  metals  on 
a  tin  rod,  rinse  them  ofi|  and  weigh ;  add  to  6  a  tolerably  large 
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amoirnt  of  hydrochlorie  abid,  introduob  a  dean  slip  of  bin,  and  beat 
for  some  time.  By  this  process,  the  antimony  iB  completely  thrown 
down  in  form  of  a  black  powder,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin  reduced 
to  protocUoride.  Wash  the  antimony  off  the  tin  with  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  collect  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dry,  and 
weigh.     The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  tin. 

6.  Detebxikation  of  Arsenic  nr  Metallic  Tin  {Gay-Lusaac, 
•*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  23,  228  ;  Luhig  and  Kopp'a  "  An- 
noal  Report,*'  1847  and  1848,  page  968). 

DuBsolve  the  laminated  or  granulated*  metal  in  a  mixture  of  1  176 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid  and  9  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  solution  ensues  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas ;  protochloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
formed,  the  arsenic  is  left  in  the  fortn  of  powder.  NO,  +  9  HOI  +  8 
8n  =  8  Sna  +  NH^  01  +  5H0.  The  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  must, 
therefore,  not  be  used  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  will  give 
to  8  equivalents  of  metal  1  equivalent  of  NO,,  and  9  equivalents  of 
SOL 

7.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  o/eome  of  the  Metals 

as  Sulphides  by  Hyposulphite  of  Soda* 

Arsenic  and  Antimont  from  Tin. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  heat  to  boiling,  177 
and  add  hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  predpitate  appears  no  longer 
orange  or  yellow,  but  white,  and  the  fluid  looks  opalescent,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  completely 
precipitated,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  in  solution  {VoM^ 
"  Annal.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,**  96,  240).  If  arsenic  alone  is  present 
in  the  precipitate,  determine  the  metal  as  directed  §  127,  4 ;  if  • 
antimony  alone,  as  directed  §  125,  1 ;  if  both  metals  are  present, 
separate  them  according  to  the  instructions  of  171  or  173.  The 
tin  in  the  filtrate  is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  126,  c. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  Freeipitation  of  Tin  as  ArsefuUe  of 

Binoadde  of  Tin. 

Tor  FRox  ARSENia 

Ed.  HaffeLy  ("  Phil.  Mag.,'*  x.  220)  has  proposed  the  following  178 
method  of  determining  both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial 
stannate  of  soda,  which  often  contains  a  laige  admixture  of  arsenate 
of  soda.  Mix  a  weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arsenate 
of  soda  in  excess,  add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  the  pre- 
cipitatie,  which  has  the  composition  2  Su  O',,  As  O,  +  10  Aq,  and 
wash  ;  expel  the  water  by  ignition,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which 
consiatB  of  2  Sn  O,,  As  0^.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  excess  of 
arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2  or  4.  Oalculate  the  amount  of 
binoxide  of  tin  from  the  weight  of  the  ignited  residue ;  and  that  of 
the  arsenic  add  from  the  weight  of  the  latter,  joined  to  the  quantity 
found  in  the  filtrate,  after  deducting  the  amount  added. 

d.   YolumeX/rvcal  Methods. 

a,  Arsehious  from  Arsenic  Acii>« 

^  ?rop«red  by  pouring  the  fined  metal  into  water. 
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Convert  the  whole  of  the  araenio  in  a  portion  of  the  snbstanoe  179 
into  arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this  as  directed 
§  127,  2;  determine  in  another  portion  the  arsenious  acid  as  directed 
§  127,  5f  a  or  b,  and  calculate  the  arsenic  acid  from  the  difTerenoa 

6.  Teboxidb  of  Antixokt  from  Antimonio  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  180 
antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  another  portion  that  of  the  ter- 
oxide  as  directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  acid  from 
the  difference. 

10.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Indirect  Grcmmeiric  Determina- 
tion of  one  of  the  Ooddes, 

a.  Pbotoxidb  of  Tin  nr  pbesencb  of  Bikoxide. 

Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  quantity  of  the  181 
tin ;  dissolve  another  portion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  drop  the  solution  into  a  large  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercury,  with  stirring.  Treat  the  precipitated 
subchloride  of  mercury  as  directed  §  117,  1.  One  equivalent 
(Kg,  01)  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  protochloride  of  tin  (Sn  CI) 
{H,  Rose). 

b.  ARSJEirions  Acid  in  pbesencb  of  Absenic  Acid; — ^Tkboxidb 
OF  Antimont  IK  presence  of  Antimonic  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  quantity  of  the  182 
arsenic ;  dissolve  another  portion  in  hydrochloric  acid  (of  course, 
no  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitrates,  &c,  must  be  present),  and 
add  an  excess  of  solution  of  sodio-  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  several  days  (properly  protected  from 
dust),  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at  a  gentle  heat; 
filter  the  fluid  from  the  separated  gold,  and  determine  the  latter  as 
directed  §  123,  6.  Keep  the  filtrate  to  see  whether  an  additional 
quantity  of  gold  may  not  separate,  which  is  sometimes  the  case. 
2  equivalents  of  gold  correspond  to  3  equivalents  of  arsenious  add 
(2  Au  01,  +  3  As  01,  =  3  As  01,  +  2  Au).  The  same  method  may  be 
employed  also  to  determine  teroxide  of  antimony  in  presence  of 
antimonic  acid ;  however,  in  the  case  of  antimony,  a  larger  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  to  effectively  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitation of  antimonic  acid.  The  gold  should  be  washed  with 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  {H,  Boae). 

II.  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

I  have  again  to  remark  that  the  methods  of  separation  given  in 
the  following  paragraphs  proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  acids  exist  either  in  the  free  state,  or  in  combination  with 
alkaline  bases.  Oompare  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  subject^ 
§  151.  Where  several  acids  are  present  in  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  analysis  is  often  effected  by  determining  one  acid  in  one 
portion,  the  other  in  another  portion.  Of  course,  the  methods  here 
given  do  not  embrace  every  imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most 
impoi-tant  cases,  and  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 
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FIB8T  GROUP. 

ARSENI0U8  ACID — ARSENIC  ACID — CHROMIC  A0ID-^817I<PHURIC  ACID 
— ^PHOSPHORIC  ACID — BORACIC  ACID — OXALIC  ACID — HYDROFLUORIC 
AdD — SILICIC  ACID— CARBONIC  ACID. 

§166. 
1.    ArSENIOUS  AdD  AND  ArSENIC  AcID  from  ALL  OTHER  ACIDS. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  bj  means  of  sulpha-  183 
retted  hydrogen  (§  127,  4),  filter,  and  determine  the  Qther  acids  in 
the  filtrate.  If  chromic  acid  is  present,  this  is  reduced,  before  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  §  130;  as  sulphur  would  fall  down  with  the  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  if  this  precaution  were  neglected. 

If  arsenic  acid  is  present  the  fluid  is  heated  to  l^S**  F.,  which 
greatly  fecilitates  its  precipitation ;  or  the  acid  is  reduced  to 
arsenious  acid,  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  before  adding  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  From  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts 
with  magnesia,  arsenic  acid  may  be  separated  also  by  precipitation 
as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

Ob  From  the  Adds  of  Arsenic,  from  Phosphoric,  Boracic,  Hydro* 
fluoric,  Oxalic,  Silicic,  and  Carbonic  Adds. 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  184 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filter  the  sulphate  of  baryta  from  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.     Determine  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  as  directed  §  132. 

&.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid  in  Insoluble  Compounds. 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  calcium  cannot  185 
be  decomposed  by  simple  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
insoluble  residue  always  contains,  besides  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate 
of  lime  and  fluoride  of  barium.  The  object  in  view  may  be  attained, 
howeyer,  by  the  following  process  : — Fuse  the  substaface  with  6  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  silicic  acid  ;  allow 
the  mass  to  cool,  treat  with  water,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
the  solution  obtained ;  filter,  wash  the  seimrated  silicic  acid  with 
dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supersaturate  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  fluorine  also,  acidify  with  nitric 
acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta^  then  saturate  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  precipitate  the  fluoride  of  barium  by  spirit  of  wine. 
Wash  a  long  time,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  of  50  per  cent.,  then 
with  strong  alcohol ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  insoluble  residue 
left  upon  treating  with  water  contains  the  baryta  and  lime. 
DiFsolve  in  hydrochloric  add,  filter  from  the  undissolved  silicic 
acid,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154 
{ff.  Rose). 

c.  In  Presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Chromic  Add. 

Reduce  the  chromic  acid  by  boiling  the  dry  compound  with  186 
coQcentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (if  this  process  is  conducted  accord- 
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ing  to  the  directions  of  §  1 30,  L,  d,  /3,  it  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid)  ;  dilute  the  solution  largely,  and 
precipitate,  first  the  sulphuric  acid  hy  adding  a  small  excess  of 
chloride  of  barium,  then  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and         ^ 
lastly  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by  ammonia. 

d.  From  Hydrofl'uosilicic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  hydroflnosilicic  acid  as  directed  §  133^  then  the  X87 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  baryta. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  the  acids   of  arsenic,  see  183 ;  irom  stdphurie  acid, 
see  184- 

6.  From  Chromic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  188 
ammonia  (§  134,  6).     Determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  130,  a,  p,  b,  c,  or  d, 

c.  From  Boracic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  in  188»  snd  determine  the  189 
boracic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  136,  XL,  6. 

d.  From  Oxalic  Add. 

cu  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  sample  190 
of  the  substance,  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  sodio-terchlo- 
ride  of  gold  in  excess,  heat  applied,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
present  calculated  from  that  of  the  reduced  gold  (§  137,  c,  c^.  The 
gold  added  in  excess  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  then  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  compound  is  insoluble  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  solyent,  and  the  process  conducted  as 
directed§137,  c, /3. 

/3.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  disposable  substance,  the  191 
oxalic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  137,  h,  or  d,  and  the  phosphoric  add  in  another  portion.  If 
the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
inconsiderable,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia : 
if  not,  the  substance  is  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa, 
which  destroys  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  deter- 
mined in  the  residue. 

e.  Phosphates  from  Fluorides. 

a.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  water. 

aa.  If  the  substance  contains  a  reUUively  large  quantity  of  192 
fluorine,  which  will  pei*mit  the  estimation  of  the  latter  from 
the  difference,  precipitate  the  solution  by  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  residue  consists 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Heat  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  fluorine  has 
escaped  as  hydrofluoric  acid^  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat 
to  a  degree  at  which  sulphuric  acid  yolatilizes  ;  then  determine 
the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  §  135^  c.     By  de* 
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dacting  the  phosphoric  sold  and  lime  from  the  total  weight  of 
the  precipitate^  the  fluorine  is  found  by  the  following  caloula- 
tiou  : — 

The  eq.  of  the  fluorine  less  the  eq.  of  the  oxygen  :   the  eq. 

of  the  fluorine 

the  ascertained  loss  of  weight :  the  fluorine  sought. 
U.  If  the  substance  contains  a  rdatively  small  proportion  193 
of  fluorine,  mix  the  solution  with  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury.  A  yellow  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury  is  produced,  the  fluoride  of  mercury  remaining  in 
solution.  Determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate  as 
directed  §  134,  6,  y.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  imfiltered  fluid, 
then  filter,  and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138, 1.  {H, 
Rose), 

/3.  The  substance  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by 
fields  (e.  g.f  Apatite,  Bone-ash). 

DisBolye  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  194 
in  192>  until  the  fluorine  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  in 
the  residue  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  part,  the  oxides 
on  the  other.  Now,  if  you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  bases  in  the  analysed  compound,  you  may 
readUy  calculate  the  expelled  fluorine  by  the  excess  of  the  bases, 
the  oxygen  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  fluorine. 

y.  The  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  not  decomposed  by  acids. 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  add  as  in  185)  treat  the  195 
fused  mass  with  water,  and  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Yoa  have  now  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  an  alkali  {H,  Boss),  and  may  acoordingly 
proceed  as  in  192  or  193. 

4.  Fluorides  fbom  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  assumed  to  contain  borate  and  fluoride  of  an  196 
alkali  metal  with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  chloride  of 
calcium  in  excess.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  fluorine  or  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  besides  this,  car- 
bonate and  some  borate  of  lime ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
latter  having  been  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  Ume  salt  added. 
Determine  the  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  precipitate  as  directed  in 
§  138,  I.  The  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is, 
in  this  process,  partly  volatilized,  partly  dissolved,  after  evaporating 
he  mass  with  acetic  acid  and  extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  determine  the  boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the 
substance ;  this  is  effected  according  to  the  directions  of  §  136,  :S 
(A.  Stromeyer,  **  Joum..£  prakt  Chem.,**  100,  91). 

5.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides ;  care  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to  overlook 
the  latter.  • 

If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  decomposable  by  acids 
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(which  is  only  rarely  the  case) — and  the  silicic  acid  is  separated,  in 
the  usual  way,  bj  evaporation,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  vola* 
tilixe. 

ou  Berzdiuis  method. 

Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  197 
for  some  time,  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  digest  the  mass  in  water, 
boil,  filter,  and  wash,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as 
fluoride  of  sodium,  and,  besides  this,  carbonate  of  soda,  silicate  of 
soda,  and  aluminate  of  soda.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  heat  the  mixture,  replacing  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
which  evaporates.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic 
acid  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  wash  with  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
Heat  the  filtrate  until  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  completely  ex- 
pelled, and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  1 38.  To  separate 
the  silicic  acid,  decompose  the  two  precipitates  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  directed  §  140,  XL,  a.* 

/3.   WofUer's  method  (suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  198 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fluorine  and  are  readily  deoom* 
posed  by  sulphuric  acid). 

Reduce  the  compound  under  examination  to  the  very  finest 
powder,  introduce  this  into  a  small  flask,  pour  pure  sulphuric  acid 
over  it,  close  the  flask  quickly  with  a  perforated  cork  into  which  a 
small  tube  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  fitted,  weigh  the  apparatus 
with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  then  apply  heat  until  the  evolution 
of  fumes  of  fluoride  of  silicon  (Si  F1,)  ceases ;  remove  the  last  re- 
maining traces  of  the  gas  from  the  flask,  by  an  exhausting  syringe, 
let  the  appai'atns  cool,  and  then  weigh.  The  loss  indicates  the 
weight  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  expelled  in  the  process.  Deduce 
from  this  the  quantity  both  of  the  fluorine  and  of  the  silicon,  cal- 
culate the  latter  as  silicic  acid,  and  add  the  quantity  found  to  the 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  residue. 

6.  Fluorides,  Silicates,  a5d  Phosphates,  in  presence  of 
each  other. 

Native  compounds  of  fluorides,  silicates,  and  phosphates  are  not  199 
uncommon.  They  are  decomposed  as  in  197>  Com})lete  decompo- 
sition of  the  phosphates  is  not  always  effected  in  this  process,  as 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  remaining  after  the 
separation  and  removal  of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  volatilization  of 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  contains — in  presence  of  phosphates — 
besides  fluoride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  also  phosphate  of 
soda. 

Neutralize  the  fluid  nearly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and 
evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  complete  expulsion  of 

*  The  whole  of  the  nlieie  acid  may  be  remored  from  the  filtrate  by  treating  vith 
carbonate  of  ammonia :  addition  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and  ammonia,  aa  recommended  bj 
Berzelitu^  and  afterwards  by  RegtuMtU,  appcan  therefore  tnperflnoiis  (ff.  Bote). 
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the  aoetio  acid  ;  treat  the  acetate  of  limey  into  which  the  carbonate 
has  been  converted  hj  the  last  operation,  with  water,  weigh  the 
residue^  which  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, and  effect  its  ulterior  decomposition  as  directed  in  192*  ^^ 
the  original  residue  of  the  first  operation  and  in  the  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  determine  the  silido  acid, 
the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  bases. 

7.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

a.  In  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

Decompose  the  substance  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  200 
nitric  add,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath*  to  dryness  (§  140,  II.,  a.), 
and  treat  the  residue,  according  to  circumstances,  with  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  nitric  acid  ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  residuary  silicic 
acid,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate.  In  presence  of 
boracic  acid,  or  fluorine,  this  method  is  inapplicable,  and  the  process 
described  in  h  (201)  is  employed  instead.  If  carbonates  are  present, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance 

6.  In  Compounds  which  are  net  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  ignition  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  201 
potassa  (§  140,  II.,  6,  a.),  and  either  treat  the  residue  at  once  cau- 
tiously with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
thus  obtained  as  in  a  (200)  ]  cr  treat  the  residue  with  water,  pre- 
cipitate the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution  by  heating  with  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  filter,  add  the  precipitate  to  the  undissolved 
residue,  and  determine  the  silicic  acid,  in  the  united  mass,  by  treat- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  proceeding  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 
Determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate.  Which  of  these  two 
methods  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  bases,  and  upon  the  relative  proportion  which  the 
silicic  acid  bears  to  the  latter.  In  presence  of  boracic  acid  and 
fluorine,  the  latter  method  alone  is  applicable. 

8.  Carbonic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  carbonic  202 
add  is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  quantitative  estimation  of  most  other  acids. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by 
the  loss  of  weight  or  by  combination  of  the  expelled  acid,  the 
presence  of  salts  of  non-volatile  adds  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  add.  Accordingly,  compounds 
containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c,,  are  analysed  in 
two  separate  portions,  the  carbonic  acid  being  determined  in  one, 
the  other  acids  in  the  other  sample.  In  presence  of  fluorides,  one 
of  the  toeak  non-volatile  acids,  such  as  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid, 
must  be  employed  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  ;  since,  were  sulphuric 
add  or  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the  purpose,  part  of  the  liberated 
hydrofluoric  add  would  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid.  The  pro* 
oesB  described  in  §  139,  II.,  e,  /3,  may  be  employed,  without  modifica- 
tion, in  presence  of  fluorides.     If,  as  will  occasionally  happen  in 

•  A  higlier  temperainre  would  not  answer. 

a,  0  0 
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an  analjsis,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcinm  and  carbo- 
iLHte  of  lime  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be 
separated  by  evaponiting  the  mixed  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  to 
dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water :  the  acetate  of  lime 
formed  from  the  carbonate  is  dissolved,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is 
left  undissolved. 

SECOyD  OROUP. 

HTDROCULOKIC    ACID  —  HYDROBROHIC    ACID HTDBIODIC    ACID^ 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID — HYDHOSULPHURIC   ACID. 

I.    Separation    of  the  Acids    of   the  Second   Group   froh 

THOSE  OF  THE    FiRST. 

§  167. 

a.  Separation  of  aU  the  Adda  of  the  Second  Oroupfrom  thoee  of 
the  First. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  with  203 
nitric  acid,  add  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  and  filter  the 
fluid  from  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  &c,,  qf  silver. 
The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first  group,  the 
silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  determined  in  a 
separate  portion.  If  this  is  done  as  directed  §  139,  XL,  0,  in  pre- 
sence of  chlorides,  hydrochloric  acid  will  escape  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  In  accurate  analyses  this  is  prevented  by  adding  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  or,  according  to  Vohl,  by 
adding  some  finely  levigated  oxide  of  mercury ;  which  addition 
will  also  prevent  the  escape  of  sul])huretted  hydrogen  in  presence 
of  sul])hides  ;  the  latter  object  may  be  attained  also  by  adding  some 
neutral  chromate  of  potassa. 

b.  Separation  ofaoine  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  Acids 
of  the  First  Group, 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  ulterior  separation  of  the  acids  204 
of  the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silver 
compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometitues  effected  by  separating  first 
the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.  If  the  quantity 
of  disposable  substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  convenient  way  gene- 
rally is  to  determine  the  several  acids,  e,g.,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  chloi'ino,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Ac,  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present  them- 
selves we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  separated  from  chlorine,  bromine,  205 
iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  baryta.  If  the 
acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same  portion, 
nitrate  of  baryta  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride 
of  barium.  In  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the  solution  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process 
xaaj  be  very  considerable  {Freseniiu,  "  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.," 
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70,  9).  The  sulphuretted  hTdrogen  must|  therefore,  first  be  re- 
moved by  addition  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
determined  in  the  filtrate  ;  or,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
completely  oxidized  and  conyerted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine, 
and  a  oorrespoDding  deduction  afterwards  made  in  calculating  the 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  206 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  after  addition   of  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
oxalic  acid  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  i&c,  are 
determined  in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chloriks  w  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  207 
solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  heat,  remove  the 
excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  still 
without  applying  heat,  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid  in  the  usual 
way. 

b.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  its  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic 
add,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

e.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  moisten  the  mass  with 
water  ;  dry  in  the  crucible,  fase,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  silicic 
acid  which  may  have  dissolved,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(185)9  A^d  ^^^°  precipitate,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  nitrate 
of  silver  (Zf.  Base), 

4.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the   substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the   separation   may  be  208 
effected  as  directed  in  203  }  ^^^  i^  ^  more  convenient  to  precipi- 
tate the  fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid  (see  185)> 

5.  Chlorine  in  presence  of  Fluorine,  in  SiucATEa 

Proceed  as  directed  197-     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearly  209 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  separate  the  fluo- 
ride of  calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  202^  and  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposed  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  very  210 
finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a). 
When   the   sulphur  is  completely  oxidized,   dilute,  filter  off  the 
silicic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  to  remove  the 
portion  of  silicic  acid  which  may  possibly  have  dissolved,  filter  again, 
and  determine  in  the  filtmte  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.     If  th0 
substance  is  not  decomposed  by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  car-  . 
bonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  ulicic  acid  from  the  filtrate     ' 
l>y  carbonate  of  ammonia  (185))  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the 
filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  the  sulphur. 

c  c  2 
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SuppUmmt. 

Analysis  of  CoMPOum>s  containikg  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali 
Metals,  Carbonates,  Sulphates,  and  Hyposulphites. 

§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  O.  Werther  ("  Joom.  211 
£  prakt  Chem./'  55,  22),  in  the  examination  of  gunpowder  residues. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  pour  over  it  water,  in  which  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  cadmium*  is  suspended; 
insert  the  cork,  and  shake  the  vessel  frequently.  The  sulphide  of 
the  alkali  metal  decomposes  completely  with  the  carbonate  of  cad- 
mium. Filter  the  yellowish  precipitate  oi£,  and  treat  with  dilute 
acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric  acid) ;  the  carbonate  of  cadmium 
dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  left  undissolved.  Oxidize  the 
latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a,  /3), 
and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
from  the  sulphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix  with 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  that  reagent  consists  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(K  O,  S,0,  +  Ag  O,  N  O,  =  K  O  S  O,  +  Ag  S  +  N  O,).  Remove  the 
former  salt  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  from  theammoniacal 
solution  the  silver — after  acidifying  with  nitric  acid — by  means  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  Each  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained 
corresponds  to  an  equivalent  of  carbonate. t  Dissolve  the  sulphide 
of  silver  in  dilute  boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the 
solution  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  calculate  &om  the  result  the 
quantity  of  the  hyposulphite ;  1  equivalent  of  Ag  01  corresponds 
to  2  equivalents  of  sulphur  in  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  accordingly 
to  1  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  (K  O,  S,0,). 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  silver, 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.  From  the 
weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  that  acid  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  accordingly  for 
1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  from  the  sulphide,  0'28 
eq.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  diflerence  gives  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  By  way  of 
control,  you  may  determine,  in  the  fluid  filtered  ofl*  from  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sulphate  as  directed  in  §  97  or 
§98. 

II.    Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second    Group   fbok 

EACH   OTHER. 

§  169. 
1.  Ohlortne  from  Bromine. 
All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to  effect  the  212 

*  To  obtain  the  carbonate  of  oxide  of  cadmiam  free  from  alkali,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
0Qit  be  uaed  aa  precipitant. 

t  A  quantity  equTalent  to  the  sulphide  fonnd  baa  to  be  deducted  from  thia  (K  S  +  Gd  0, 
C0,sCd3  +  K0,  CO.). 
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separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.     The  bromine  is 
therefore  usually  determined  in  a  more  indirect  way. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry, 
fuse,  and  weigh.  Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  to  the  bulb  of  a  weighed  bulb-tube,*  fuse  in  ' 
the  bulb,  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  This  operation  gives  both 
the  total  weight  of  the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of 
the  portion  of  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb. 
The  greatest  accuracy  in  the  several  weighings  is  indispensable. 
Now  transmit  through  the  tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine 
gas,  heat  the  contents  of  the  bulb  to  fusion,  and  shake  the  fused 
mass  occasionally  about  in  the  bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20 
minutes,  take  off  the-tube,  allow  it  to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique 
position,  that  the  chlorine  gas  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air, 
and  then  weigh.  Heat  once  more,  for  about  10  minutes,  in  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  two  last  weighings 
agree,  the  experiment  is  terminated ;  if  not,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  once  more.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered,  multiplied  by 
4*223  gives  the  quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver  decomposed  by  the 
chlorina  For  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results,  see  §  200.  The 
mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  may  also  be  heated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  gas,  instead  of  in  a  bulb-tube,  in  a  small  porcelain- 
boat  inserted  into  a  glass  tube. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results  if  the  proportion  of 
bromine  present  is  not  too  small ;  but  most  uncertain  results  in 
cases  where  mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  as,  for  instance,  in  saline 
springs.  To  render  the  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great 
point  is  to  produce  a  silver  compound  containing  all  the  bromine, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in 
several  ways. 

a.  FMing'a  method  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  45,  269). 

Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  213 
not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  complete  precipitation,  shake  the 
mixtare  vigorously,  and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in  the 
fluid,  with  repeated  shaking.  If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate 
produced  corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  substance  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fdding  recommends  the  following  proportions  : — 

To  0*001  of  bromine  use  t  or  J  the  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  complete  precipitation  ; — 
to  0-0001  of  bromine,  ^ ;— to  0*00002  of  bromine,  ^ ;— to  0*00001 
of  bromine,  ^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
thoroughly,  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine,  as  above. 
To  find  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  precipitate  another  weighed 
portion  of  the  original  solution  completely  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  the  quan- 
tity of  bromide  of  ^silver  found. 

*  The  best  way  of  effecting  the  transfer  of  this  portion  from  the  cmcible  to  the  tube  is 
to  fuse  the  mass  in  the  eruoible  again,  and  then  let  a  portion  of  it  run  from  the  latter 
into  the  tube. 
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fi.  Maa-chand  ("  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  47,  363)  hfls  alighily  214 
modified  Fehling'a  method.  He  reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  obtained  by  FMings 
fractional  precipitation,  decomposes  the  solution  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporates  to  dryness,  and 
treats  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the 
bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  he 
then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness,  treats  the  residue  with 
water,  precipitates  again  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sub- 
iects  a  part  of  the  weighed  precipitate  to  the  treatment  with 
chlorine. 

y.  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some  bromide,  is  215 
heated,  in  a  distillation  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of  the 
chlorine.  Upon  this  circumstance,  Mohr  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm., 
93,  80)  bases  the  following  method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of 
bromine. 

Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  double-bent 
tube,  into  a  wide  WbvlJ^a  bottle,  which  contains  some  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it 
gradually.  Conduct  the  excess  of  vapors  from  the  first  into  a  second 
bottle,  with  narrow  neck,  which  contains  ammoniated  water.  Both 
bottles  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape.  When 
the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by 
the  color  of  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  distillation  flask  and 
tubes,  raise  the  cork,  to  prevent  the  receding  of  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium fumes.  Let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  unite  the  contents  of  the 
2  bottles ;  the  fluid  contains  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  and  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  chlorine. 

h.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  216 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  as  in  a,  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic 
silver,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  accurately  determining 
the  weight  of  the  reduced  metal,  calculate  the  amount  of  chloride 
of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  subtract  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process, 
and  multiply  the  difference  by  4-223,  as  in  a  (212)*  Wctckenroder, 
It  will  be  seen  that  one  and  the  same  portion  of  mixed  bromide 
and  chloride  of  silver  may  be  treated  first  as  directed  in  a  (212)y 
then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed  in  6.  The  difference  found 
in  the  direct  way  in  the  first,  and  by  calculation  in  the  second  ex- 
periment, between  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver  and  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  must 
be  the  sama 

e.  Fr.  Mokr  (''  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  93,  76)  recommends  217 
to  precipitate  by  a  known  quantity  of  silver  the  bromine  and  part 
of  the  chlorine,  and  to  weigh  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver;  which  will  of  course  again  furnish  the  same  bases 
for  calculation  as  in  6  (216)-  '^^^  known  quantity  of  silver  used 
as  precipitant  is  either  weighed  in  the  direct  way,  and  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  or  added  in  form  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of 
known  strength.  This  method  is  more  convenient  than  the  process 
described  in  a  (212) ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  so  accurate, 
more  particularly  for  small  quantities  of  bromine.     It  presupposes 
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that  a  weighed  quantity  of  silver  will  give  an  absolately  correspond- 
ing amount  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  practically  is  not  the  case, 
errors  to  the  extent  of  some  milligrammes  being  scarcely  avoidable ; 
it  may  accordingly  happen  that  bromine  is  calculated  from  the 
supposed  difference,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  absolutely  none 
present.  Now  the  method  a  (212)  is  not  so  liable  to  lead  to  such 
mistakes,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent.  On  the  contrary,  a 
simple  experiment  will  show  that  pure  chloride  of  silver,  heated 
cautiously,  in  a  bulb-tube  or  porcelain  boat,  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
suffers  no  alteration  of  weight ;  an  error  occurring  in  this  operation 
to  the  extent  of  ^  milligramme  is  less  excusable  than  one  to  the 
extent  of  2  milligrammes,  arising  in  the  conversion  of  2  or  3 
grammes  of  silver  into  chloride,  more  especially  if  a  filter  is  required 
in  the  process ;  and  this  can  hardly  ever  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
partial  precipitation,  as,  in  such  cases,  the  precipitate  always  subsides 
less  readily  and  completely  than  in  cases  of  full  and  complete  pre- 
dpitation. 

d.  Fisant^s  method  ("  Compt.  rend.,"  44,  352  ;  "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  218 
Chem.,'*  72,  266)  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  c  (217)- 
That  chemist  recommends  to  add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  silver  in 

the  filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (139)*  ^^^  precipitate  is  weighed 
asin  c.   This  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

e.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine  +  bromine  219 
(by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver),  either  gravi- 
metrically  or  volumetrically;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either 

by  the  colorimetric  method  (§  143,  I.,  6),  or  by  the  voluroetrical 
method  (§  143,  L,  c).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference. 
This  method  is  very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother- 
liquors. 

2.  Chlorine  from  Iodine. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  and  220 
determine  the  precipitated  protiodide  of  palladium  as  directed  §145, 
I,  b.  Conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  filtrate,  to  remove 
excess  of  the  palladium,  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  finally  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  generally 
found  more  simple  and  convenient  to  divide  the  solution  into  two 
parts,  and  precipitate  from  one  portion  the  iodine,  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  palladium,  as  directed  §  145,  L,  6,  from  the  other 
portion,  the  chlorine  and  iodine  jointly  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  to  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  If  you 
have  no  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  ready,  and  the 
chlorine  and  iodine  must  be  determined  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the 
solution  under  examination^  add  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  palladium,  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
this  in  another  exactly  equal  portion  of  the  same  solution,  and 
deduct  this.     The  results  are  accurate. 

In  the  case  of  fluids  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  to  a  small  quantity  of  iodides  of  the  alkali 
metals,  the  iodide  is  concentrated  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  fluid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol. 
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evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of 
solution  of  soda,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water. 

b.  Precipitate  a  portion  of  the  fluid  "with  solution  of  nitrate  of  221 
silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine  +  iodine ;  in  another  portion, 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  iodine  separately  hy  the  ▼olometrical 
method  (§  145, 1.,  </,  or  e);  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  dif- 
ference. 

c.  Pi*oceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  222 
in  presence  of  chlorine  (212)>  The  loss  of  weight  suifered  by  the 
silver  precipitate  in  the  fusion  in  chlorine  gas,  multiplied  by  2*569, 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  silver  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
The  methods  described  in  216)  217)  s^^d  218)  ^^^y  &lso  be  employed 
The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  the  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and 
chlorine  is  much  greater  than  between  those  of  chlorine  and 
bromina 

d.  MoTtde'a  Method  ("Compt  rend.,"  35,  789  ;  "  Joum.  £  prakt  22J 
Chem.,**  5S,  317).     Free  iodine  dissolves  in  benzole,  imparting  a  red 
color  to  the  fluid  ;  this  color  is  the  darker,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
iodine  dissolved  ;  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  the  iodine  volatilizes^  and 
the  fluid  loses  its  color.      If,  therefore,  a  fluid  containing  an  iodide 

of  an  alkali  metal  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  red  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  2  or  3  grammes  of  benzole,  and  the  mixture  vigorously 
shaken,  the  benzole  ascends  to  the  surface,  exhibiting  a  magnificent 
color.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  iodine,  the  iodized  benzole 
is  washed  with  water,  sulphurous  acid  added,  drop  by  drop,  with 
shaking,  until  the  fluid  is  decolorized ;  then  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  precipitate  digested  with  nitric  acid,  the  iodide  of  silver 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  determined  in  the  usual  way.  Chlorine 
imparts  no  color  to  benzole,  and  remains  di&solved  in  the  water  with 
which  the  benzole  is  washed.  It  is  precipitated  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  The  separation  of  iodine  from  chlorine  may  be  effected  also  by  224 
means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  (or  chloroform),  as  follows : — Mix  the 
solution  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  hyponitric  acid  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  with  a  few  drops  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  add  4 
or  5  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  shake  vigorously,  and  sepa- 
rate the  violet-colored  bisulphide  of  carbon,  by  careful  decantation, 
from  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  chlorine  (and  bromine).  Wash 
carefully  by  decantation,  then  add  dilute  chlorine  water,  drop  by 
drop,  with  shaking,  until  the  color  just  disappears,  which  is  a  sign 
that  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  converted  into  I  CI,.  Separate  the 
solution  fi*om  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  add  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  sufficient  excess,  and  determine  the  liberated  iodine 
as  directed  §  146,  1  or  3. 

Six  parts  of  the  iodine  found  correspond  to  1  part  of  iodine 
originally  present.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  decantation  and 
washing  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  transfer  the  fluid,  mixed  with 
chlorine  water  to  decolorization,  to  a  rather  narrow  graduated 
cylinder,  note  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  pentachloride  of 
iodine  (after  deduction  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon),  take  out  a  por- 
tion with  the  pipette,  and  treat  this  as  directed.    The  results  which 
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I  obtained  by  this  process  were  satisfactory.     The  method  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  iodine. 

/.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the  iodide  and  chloride  \  c.c.  of  solu-  225 
tion  of  iodide  of  starch  of  known  strength  (139)»  then,  drop  by 
drop,  with  stirring,  decimal  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(see  §  11 5,  at  the  end),  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized. 
The  amount  of  silver  solution  used  (after  deducting  the  small  quan- 
tity i-equired  for  the  decolorization  of  the  \  cc.  of  iodide  of  starch 
solution  added,  and  which  must  be  separately  determined)  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  analysed  compound  j 
for  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized  before  the  precipitation  of  chlo- 
rine begins.  To  determine  now  the  chlorine  also,  add  again  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the 
excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  iodide  of  starch  (139)- 
Deduct  the  amount  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  ^aa  of  iodide  of  starch  solution  added,  and  to  the  iodine 
present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  silver  solution  from  the  total  quan- 
tity  added,  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  This 
method  is  expeditious ;  the  results  are  accurate  (Pwani,  "  Compt. 
rend.,"  44,  352  ;  «  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  72,  266).  Compare  also 
Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  92. 

3.  Chlorine,  Bkomine,  and  Iodine  from  each  other.* 

a.  The  three  metalloids  are  determined  jointly  in  a  poi*tion  of  22^6 
the  fluid,  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To 
determine  the  iodine,  another  portion  is  precipitated  with  proto- 
chloride  of  palladium  in  the  least  possible  excess.  The  fluid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  is  freed  from  palladium  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  removed  by  means  of 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are  then 
precipitated  jointly,  either  completely  or  partially,  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver^  and  the  bromine  is  finally  determined  as 
directed  §  169, 1. 

If  the  compound  contains  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  to  a 
small  proportion  of  bromine,  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  also  by 
nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  that 
case,  of  protobromide  of  palladium  being  thrown  down  with  the  pre- 
cipitate.    The  filtrate  is  treated  as  above. 

These  methods  give  very  accurate  results  j  but  they  are  applicable 
only  if  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  is  somewhat  considerable. 

6.  Bemove  the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  227 
or  chloroform,  as  in  224  j  but,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
bromine  is  liberated,  use  hyponitric  acid,  free  from  nitric  acid.t 
{Grange,  "  Compt.  rend.,"  33,  627 ;  "  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  5.5, 
167).  In  the  fluid  separated  from  the  iodized  bbulphide  of  carbon, 
determine  the  chloriue  and  bromine  as  directed  in§  169,  1,  and  in 
the  iodized  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  iodine  as  in  224*  ^^  method 
is  particularly  i^ecommended  for  the  separation  of  small  quantities 
of  iodine,  and  in  this  respect  is  supplementary  to  226* 

•  The  method  recently  recommended  hy  Fr.  Field  (**Chem.  Gai.,**  1857,  No.  357), 
for  the  separation  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  rests  on  a  false  basis,  as  iodide  of 
silver  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  and  bromide  of  silver  in 
bromide  of  potavium  solution,  to  give  rise  to  very  considerable  mistakes. 

f  This  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  intense  ignition  of  feebly  ignited  nitrate  of  oxide  of  load. 
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c.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  componnd  the  chlorine,  bromine,  228 
and  iodine  jointly  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Deter- 
mine the  silver  in  the  weighed  precipitate  as  in  216-  ^  ^^  ^ 
known  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess, 
filter,  and  determine  the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  iodide  of  starch  (218)* 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  by  Dupre^s  method  (see  below), 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  iodine  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of 
iodide  of  silver  from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of 
silver,  that  of  the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal 
contained  in  the  mixed  compound ;  the  difference  gives  the  joint 
amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  on  the  one,  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  contained  in  the  bromide  and  chloride,  on  the  other 
hand,  and,  accordingly,  the  basis  for  calculating  the  chlorine  and 
bromine  (216)» 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides,  A. 
and  F.  Dupre  found  that,  if  the  solution  of  an  iodide  contains  1 
part  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  more,  in  1500  parts  of  water, 
protobromide  of  iodine  (I  Br)  is  formed  ujjon  addition  of  chlorine 
water;  if  the  solution  contains  less  than  1  part  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  1500  parts  of  water,  higher  bromides  in  varying  pro- 
portions are  formed  in  addition  to  the  protobromide.  If  the  solution 
contains  only  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  13,000  parts  of 
water,  peutabromide  of  iodine  (I  Br^)  alone  is  formed.  If  the 
iodine  was  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  conversion  into  I  Br 
is  marked  simply  by  the  change  of  the  violet  color  of  the  fluid  to 
yellowish  brown  (Zirconium  color),  whereas  the  formation  of  I  Br^ 
is  marked  by  the  change  of  violet  to  white. 

Upon  these  reactions  A.  and  F,  Dupre  have  based  the  following 
method  : — Test  the  fluid  first  by  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon,  then, 
gradually,  chlorine  water,  to  see  whether  the  color  will  change  from 
violet  to  white.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  dilute  to  the  required  degree, 
and,  to  make  quite  sure,  add  one-half  more  water  ;  then  proceed  as 
directed  §  145,  I.,  c?,  a  or/3.  A,  and  F.  2>tfpre obtained  most  satis- 
factory results  by  this  process ;  the  method  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  iodine. 

d.  Proceed  generally  as  in  c  (228)>  hut  determine  the  iodine  by  229 
Pisania  method  (225)-     Tl^is  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory 
results.     Presence  of  bromides  does  not  intedere  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  (Analytical  Notes   and  Experi- 
ments, No.  93). 

4.  Analysis  of  loDnnB  coktainikg  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  sul-  230 
phurous  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  digest 
the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  silver 
which  may  have  precipitated  along  with  the  iodide  and  chloride, 
and  then  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  silver  salt.  The 
calculation  of  the  iodine  and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following 
equations,  in  which  A  represents  the  quantity  of  iodine  analysed,  x 
the  iodine  contained  in  it,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  B  the 
amount  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  obtained  \-^ 
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X'hy=A,  and 
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6.  If  jou  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  determine  231 
in  a  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  iodine  as  iodide 
of  palladium  (§  145,  I.,  6),  and  treat  another  portion  as  directed  § 
146,  1.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  found  by  the 
latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calculated  from  the  iodide  of 
palladium  ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  iodine  equivalent 
to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  analysed  compound. 

5.  Analysis  of  Bromine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  2309  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  small  232 
glass  tube.  Taking  iL  to  be  equal  to  the  analysed  bromine,  B  to  the 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bromine  contained 
in  ^,  ^  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A^  the  calculation  is  made 
by  the  following  equations  : — 

x-¥y  =  A 
and 

B^2'Z5A 

y"        1-695 

6.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  iodide  233 
of  potaasioni  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as 
directed  §  146,  1. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and  chlo- 
rine are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A  represent  the 
weighed  bromine,  i  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  found  \sl  A^x 
the  bromine  contained  in  A^  then 

aj  +  y  =  -4 

t- 1-5866  ii 

^"^       1-991 

B%ii;n»&i^  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  proved  their 
perfect  accuracy  by  a  series  of  successful  experiments  (''  Annal  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  86,  274,  276). 

6.  Ctanookn  froh  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iobxnb. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  collect  the  pre-  234 
cipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  on  the  water-bath  until  the 
weight  remains  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the 
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method  of  organic  analysis ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

h.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  235 
precipitate  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  ali- 
quot part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation  of 
the  contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
fused  mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  off  from  the 
metallic  silver  and  paracyanide  of  silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine  in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Neubatter  and  Kemer  ("  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u. 
Pharm.,**  101,  344)  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this 
method. 

c.  Determine  the  elements  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  solution,  236 
by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen 
in  another  portion,  by  the  volumetrical  method  (§  147,  L,  h  or  c). 

7.  Ferro-  or  Ferri-Ctanoobk  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

To  analyse  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  mixed  with  237 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro-  or 
fen*i-cyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  III. ;  acidify  another  portion  with 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  filter,  wash 
the  precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  deter- 
mine the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.  Sulphuretted  Hydrookn  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  usual  method  of  separating  the  two  adds  by  means  of  a  238 
metallic  salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride  of 
the  metal  may  fall  down  with  the  sulphide.  The  safest  way,  there- 
fore, is  to  precipitate  both  as  silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate 
at  212^  F.,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or, 
which  is  usually  preferred,  determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  directed  §  148,  in  another  portion 
the  sulphur  +  chlorine  in  form  of  silver  salts.  To  remove  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine 
may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H, 
Rose  recommends  to  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  will  effect  the  separation  of  sulphur  alone ;  the  separated 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 

third  group. 
Nitric  Acid — Chloric  Acid. 
I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  from  those  of 

THE  FIRST  TWO  GROUPS. 

§  170. 

a.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitiic  acid  or  chloric  acid  with  239 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
portion  the  joint  amoimt  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetrical 
method  (see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with 
the  chloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  either  of  the 
latter  from  the  difference. 
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6.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  240 
some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  acid  or  chloric 
acid  by  the  volumetrical  method  (§  149,  II.,  a,  and  §  150),  or  the 
nitric  acid  by  means  of  arsenious  acid  (149,  II.,  h);  and  in  another 
portion  the  other  acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark  that  no  sub- 
stances must  be  present  which  would  interfere  with  the  application 
of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  those  metals  which  form  with  phos-  241 
phoric  acid  insoluble  tribasic  phosphates,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the 
third  group  may  be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with 
recently  precipitated  thoroughly  washed  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver, 
and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  transpose 
with  the  phosphate— chloride  of  silver  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed, 
which  both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  of 
silver,  whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution  (Chevenix; 
Lassaigne,  "Joum.  de  Pharm.,"  16,  289;  "Pharm.  Centralbl.," 
1850,  121). 

cL  The  estimation  of  the  chloric  acid  in  a  chlorate,  in  presence  of  242 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  may  be  effected  also  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^A  weighed  portion  of  the  compound  is  precipitated  from 
the  aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  accurately  weighed  ;  an  equal  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance is  cautiously  ignited,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  nitrate  of 
silver  added  in  excess  to  the  solution,  and  the  precipitated  chloride 
of  silver  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  chloric  acid  is  then  calcu- 
lated from  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  precipitates. 

II.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  from  each 

OTHER. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  nitric  243 
add  from  chloric  acid  ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefoi*e,  is  to  de- 
termine the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  compound,  either  by 
the  method  given  §  149,  II.,  a,  a,  or  by  §  149,  IL,  6 ;  and  in  another 
portion  the  chloric  acid,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing  the  residue  until  the  chlbrate  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  chloride,  and  then  determining  the  chlorine 
in  the  latter ;  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  produced  from  this 
corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  chloric  acid^  provided  there  was  no 
chlorine  originally  present. 
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SEGTIOJSr  VI. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGAI^IC 

BODIES. 

§m. 

Organic  compounds  contain  only  comparatively  few  of  tbe  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  material  world.  A  small  number  of  them 
consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

0  and  H; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  usually, 

C,  H,  and  O; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  and  N; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  and  8; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P  (1). 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have  as  yet 
come  under  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare  organic  com- 
pounds containing  other  elements  besides  those  enumerated  ;  thus  we 
know  many  organic  substances,  the  radicals  of  which  contain  chlorine, 
iodine,  or  bromine ;  or  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
cobalt,  &c.,  &c.;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other 
elements  may  not  be  similarly  capable  of  forming  constituents  of  orgauic 
compounds  (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which  organic 
acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases  with  inorganic 
acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicate  of  oxide  of  ethyle, 
borate  of  morphia,  kc.\  since  in  this  class  of  compounds,  of  course,  all 
and  any  of  the  elements  may  happen  to  be  present. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analysed  either  with  a  view  simply  to 
resolve  them  into  their  proximate  constituents;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gum 
resin  is  resolved  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil; — or  the  analysis  may 
have  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  absolute  and  relative  weight 
of  the  ultimate  constituents  (the  elements)  of  the  analysed  compound. 
The  simple  resolution  of  organic  compounds  into  their  proximate  con- 
stituents is  effected  by  methods  perfectly  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
analysis  of  inorganic  compounds ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to 
separate  (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  (fee.  d^c.)  the  individual  con- 
stituents from  one  another,  either  in  the  direct  way,  or  after  having 
previously  converted  them  into  appropriate  forms.  We  disregard  here 
altogether  this  branch  of  organic  analysis — of  which  the  methods  must 
be  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  cases  which  require  their  appli- 
cation— and  proceed  at  once  to  treat  of  the  second  branch,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other,  is  called  Elementary  or  UUimaU  Analysis 
of  Organic  Bodies, 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  has  accordingly,  as  stated 
above,  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  absolute  and  relative  weight 
of  the  individual  elements  of  organic  compounds.     It  teaches  us  how  to 
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convert  these  elements  into  compounds  of  known  composition,  to  separate 
the  new  compounds  formed  from  one  another,  to  weigh  these,  and  to 
calculate  from  the  results  the  quantities  of  the  8ej)arate  element^^. 
Offganic  analysis,  therefore,  is  hased  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

The  decomposition  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly  charac- 
terized and  readily  separable  products,  which  will  |)ermit  an  accurate 
determination  of  weight,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  organic  analysis 
is  therefore  usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of  analytical  chemistry; — 
and  as,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  elements  which  constitute  organ io 
bodies,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  sameness  in  the  products  of  their 
decomposition,  the  analytical  process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few 
methods  suffice  for  all  cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter 
circumstance  that  organic  analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present 
high  degree  of  perfection  : — ^the  constant  examination  and  improvement 
of  9k  fw)  methods  by  a  gtM,  number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce 
this  result 

Organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to  ascertain  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  substance, — ^thus,  for 
instance,  woods  are  analysed  to  ascertain  their  value  as  fuel,  fats  to 
ascertain  their  capacity  of  furnishing  light — or  bo  determine  not  only 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  constituent  elementary  atoms,  but  also 
their  absohUe  quantity,  that  is,  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  equi- 
valents of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  &a  <bo.,  which  constitute  1  equi- 
valent of  the  analysed  compound.  In  scientific  investigations  we  have 
invariably  the  latter  object  in  view,  although  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it 
in  all  cases.  These  two  distinct  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one 
and  the  same  operation;  each  requires  a  difierent  and  distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  called  collectively, 
*'  elementary  or  uUimale  analysis  of  organic  bodies,**  in  a  more  restricted 
sense ;  whilst  the  methods  which  reveal  to  tis  the  absolute  number  of 
elementary  equivalents  constituting  the  complex  equivalent  of  the 
analysed  compound,  may  be  styled  "  determination  of  the  equivalents  oj 
organic  bodies!* 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  upon  two  conditions  ;  viz., 
I,  upon  the  selection  of  the  proper  method  ;  and,  2,  upon  the  correct 
performance  of  the  necessary  operations  and  processes :  expertness  in  this 
branch  may  be  readily  acquired  by  any  one  endowed  with  some  patience, 
clearness  of  perception,  and  skill  in  chemical  manipidation.      The  selec- 
tion of  the  method  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  under  examination,  and  the  method  selected  will  alway.n 
require  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  different  properties  and 
state  of  aggregation  of  these  constituents.     Before  we  can  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  describe  the  various  methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that 
maj  occur,  we  have  first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  general  means 
of  ascertaining  the  constituent  elements  of  organic  bodies. 

I.  Qualitative  Exaicimation  of  Oboakig  Bodies. 

§  175. 
Xt  is  not  necessary  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper  method,  to 
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know  all  and  every  one  of  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  since 
the  presence  or  absence  of  some  of  them — of  oxygen,  for  instance — ^has  not 
the  slightest  modifying  influence  upon  the  manner  of  proceeding  with 
the  analysis.  But  with  regard  to  other  elements,  such  as  nitrogen,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c  <bc.,  and  also  the  ▼arions 
metals,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  know- 
positively  whether  either  of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in 
the  following  manner : — 

1.  Testing /or  Nitrogen, 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen  exhale 
upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known  smell  of 
singed  hair  or  feathers.  No  further  test  is  required  if  this  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible;  otherwise  the  following  experiments  are  resorted 
to  : — 

a.  The  substance  under  examination  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa 
in  powder,  or  with  aoda-lime  (§  66,  5),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test- 
tube.  If  the  examined  substance  contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be 
evolved,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  peculiar  odor,  by  its  re- 
action upon  vegetable  colors,  and  by  the  formation  of  white  fumes  when 
brought  into  contact  with  volatile  acids.  Should  these  reactions  fail  to 
afford  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  every  doubt  may  be 
removed  by  the  following  experiment : — Heat  a  somewhat  larger  portion 
of  the  substance,  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  soda-lime^  and  conduct 
the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  evaporate 
the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  mix 
the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcohol.  Should  no  preci- 
pitate form,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  examined  substance 
may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

6.  Laasaigne  has  recently  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based 
Upon  the  property  of  potassium  to  form  cyanide  of  potassium  when 
ignited  with  a  nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is  the  best 
mode  of  performing  the  experiment : — 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a  small 
lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the  whole 
of  the  potassium,  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously)  ; 
filter  the  solution,  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  containing  some  sesquioxide,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and 
add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excesa  The  formation  of  a  blue  or  bluish-green 
precipitate  or  coloration  proves  the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate  ;  a  is  the  one  most  generally  employed  ;  it 
fully  answers  the  purpose  in  nearly  all  cases. 

c.  In  oi^nic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  presence 
of  nitrogen  cannot  be  shown  by  either  a  or  6,  but  it  may  be  readily  de- 
tected by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube,  when  the  evolution  of  red  acid 
fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of  starch  paper^  will  inoontestably 
prove  it. 

2.  Testing  for  Sulphur, 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  hydzBte  of 
potassa,  and  6  parts  of  nitrate  of  potaasa.  Or  they  are  intimately  mixed 
with  some  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  nitrate  of 
potassa  is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  mixture 
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gradnally  &dded  to  the  ftisiDg  maaa.  The  msra  »  allowed  to  cool,  then 
diaaolvad  ia  water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  baiyta,  after  praviously 
addifying  with  hydroohloric  acid. 

6.  Fluida  are  treated  with  fuming  nitrio  acid,  nr  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potana,  at  £rst  in  the  oold,  finally  with 
application  of  heat ;  the  solution  in  tested  as  in  a. 

e.  Aa  the  methods  a  and  b  serve  aiin))ly  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
■ulpbur  in  a  general  way,  but  afford  no  information  regarding  the  state 
or  form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add  here  another 
method,  which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in  the  non-oxidiied 
atate  in  organic  ooropoanda. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and  eraporate  nearly 
todryaess.  Diaaolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  pour 
the  solution  into  the  flaak  A  (Fig.  81),  and  slowly  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  through  the  funnet-tube  c ;  if  sul- 
phur in  present,  the  slip  of  paper  h,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  then  touched  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  will  turn  brown.  I  need  hardly 
mention  that  the  cork  must  not  fit  air-tight  into  the 
mouth  of  A.  Instead  of  in  the  manner  described,  the 
solphide  of  potenium  formed  may  be  detected  also  by 
means  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  or  by  juat  acidifying 
the  dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a 
&w  dn^  of  a  mixture  of  aeequiohloride  of  iron,  and 
ferricyanide  of  potasuum  (See  "  QuaL  AnalyaiB,"  $  IS6). 

3.  Toting  for  Photpkorua.  pj,  gi_ 
The  methods  described  in  2,  a,  and  6,  may  likewise 

Kfrre  for  phoephoms.  The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric 
acid  with  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with 
addition  of  acetate  of  soda ;  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  (compare 
<■  Qualitative  Analysis").  In  method  b,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  must  first  be  removed  by  evaporation. 

4.  TtAvngfar  Inorganic  Svhstanea. 

A.  portion  of  the  substance  under  examination  is  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  dif- 
ficoltly  combustible  substanceB,  the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  beating 
the  spot  which  the  snbstanoe  under  examination  occupies  on  the  pla- 
tinum foil,  to  the  most  intense  redness,  directing  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe upon  the  correapcndiog  point  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  foil.  The 
residue  is  then  examined  by  the  usual  methods.  That  volatile  metals  in 
volatile  oi^anicoompounds—^^^.,  arsenic  in  kokodyl — cannot  be  detected 
\fj  this  method,  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  prsliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since  neglect 
in  thia  respect  may  give  rise  to  very  great  errors.  ThuB^  for  instance, 
taurine,  a  substance  in  which  a  lat^  proportion  of  sulphur  was  after- 
wwrds  found  toexist,  had  originally  the  formula  C^  N  H,  0„  assigned  for 
its  compoaitiou.  The  preliminary  examination  of  oi^pmic  substances  for 
chlorine  bromiue^  and  iodine,  is  generally  onneoeesary,  as  these  elements 
do  not  oocnr  in  native  orgaoio  compounds  j  and  as  their  preseooein 
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oompounds  artificially  produced  by  the  action  of  the  salt-radicals  requires 
generally  no  further  proof.  Should  it,  however,  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain positively  whether  a  substance  does  or  does  not  contain  chlorine, 
iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be  done  by  the  same  methods  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  the  quantitative  determination  of 
organic  compounds. 

II.  Quantitative    Determination  of   the    Elements    in   Obgaitic 

Bodies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  science  of  organic  analysis ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
description  of  the  most  simple,  precise,  and  universally  applicable 
methods,  omitting  all  the  rest.  The  more  simple  methods,  which  may 
be  performed  by  way  of  practice,  will  be  most  fully  described ;  the  more 
complicated  methods,  which  presuppose  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  general  manipulations  of  organic  analysis,  will  be  given  more  briefly. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  depends  both  upon  the  appropriate  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  required  for  the  various 
analytical  processes,  and  upon  the  proper  execution  of  these  processes.  I 
am  anxious,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of 
bestowing  equal  attention  and  diligence  upon  both ;  the  rules  which  I 
have  laid  down  are  the  fruits  of  long  experience  and  of  innumerable 
experiments. 

A.  Analysis  of  Oompounds  which  consist  simply  of  Carbon  and 
Hydbooen,  or  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

§  173. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  such  compounds,  and  which  owes  its  present  perfection  to 
Professor  Liebig^  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  substance  under  examina- 
tion is  burned,  and  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  these 
products  are  then  separated  from  each  other  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon 
of  the  analysed  substance  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  water.  If  the  sum  of  the  calculated 
weight  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  absence  of  oxygen  is  at  once  satisfactonly  proved  ;  should 
the  sum,  on  the  other  hand,  be  less  than  the  original  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  difference  will  at  once  indicate  the  amount  of  oxygen 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound. 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  substance 
with  oxygenized  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen  (oxide  of 
copper,  chromate  of  lead,  &c.  <kc.);  or  by  means  of  free  oxygen  gas  ;  or, 
finally,  at  the  expense  both  of  free  and  combined  oxygen. 

[Note. — The  only  attempt  at  determining  the  oxygen  in  organic  bodies 
in  the  direct  way,  has  been  made  by  Baumhauer  ('*  Annal.  d.  Ohem.  n. 
Pharm.,"  90,  228). 

The  following  is  the  process  given  by  this  chemist : — Mix  the  organic 
substance  with  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  usual  way,  and  heat  in  a  glass 
tube  open  at  both  ends.  Collect  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water  in  the 
usual  way.  The  two  ends  of  the  apparatus  are  connected  with  accurately 
graduated  glass-tubes,  of  which  the  one  at  the  posterior  end  is  filled 
with  oxygen  gas.     At  the  termination  of  the    process  of  oombto^- 
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tion,  tbiK  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  the  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and 
redaced  copper,  by  which  means  the  reduced  metal  ia  reoxidized.  Allov 
the  apparatus  to  cool,  read  off  the  volume  of  gas  ia  the  two  gmdnated 
tttbea  (as  has  been  done  also  before  the  process),  and  then  determine 
the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Make  due  correction  for  the 
stale  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  then  deduct  the  volume  of 
gas  found  in  the  two  tubes  after  the  combostion,  from  the  volnme 
before  the  process  ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
by  the  reduced  copper.  Deduct  now  thb  difference  from  the  joint 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed  ;  the  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  iu  the  analysed  snbatanoe.  As  the  total 
amount  of  gas  in  the  apparatus  cannot  be  acoutately  known,  the 
results  of  the  operation  can  only  be  expected  to  be  correct  if  nearly  the 
same  preeaare  and  temperature  are  maintained  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiroent ;  there  most  also  be  no  alteration  in  the 
voluuie  of  the  tube.  Saumhauer  analysed  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of 
lead  by  this  method,  with  the  following  most  satisfactory  results  : — 

0-9895  grm.  of  oxalic  acid  gave  0969  of  carbonio  acid  and  0-203 
of  water.  The  total  volume  of  gas  in  the  apporatas,  duly  corrected,  was, 
before  the  process,  485-90  c.c.,  after  the  process  360-33  c.a  Caloolatiog 
from  this  the  per-centoge  composition  of  oxalic  acid,  we  have 

Calculated.  Fonnd. 

Carbon  .     .     .     12     .     .     26-66     .  .  26-71 

Hydrogen   .     .       I     .     .       2-23     .  .  2-28 

Oxygen  .    .     .     32    .    .    7111     .  .  71-32 

45    .    .  10000    .  .  100-31 

The  analysis  of  oxalate  of  lead  gave  16-30  percent  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  16-26,  as  theoretically  calonlated.] 

a.  Solid  Bodies.* 

a.  Readily  eomhitstilile,  non-voltUHe  subatancea  (e.jf.,  sugar,  starch, 
tartaric  acid,  and  the  far  greater  number  of  solid  organic  bodies). 

1.  Liebi^B  Method. 

I.  Appakatub  and  Pbeparationb  required  fob  Ohoabio  Akaltsis. 

I  174. 

Tbe  following  is  a  complete  list  of  everything  requisite  4br  the  per- 
formance of  an  organic  analysis : — 

1.  The  Substance  istended  for  Analysis.  —  This 
must  be   most  finely  pulverized   and    perfectly  pure   and 

jiy  ; for  tbe  method  of  drying  organic  substaiicea,  I  refer 

to  $  26. 

2.  A  Tube  en  which  to  weigh  the  Substance. — A  small 
perfectly  dry  glass  tube,  about  4  or  5  centimetres  long,  and 
about  1  centimetre  wide,  is  used  for  this  purpose  ;  the  weight 
of  tube  must  be  accurately  determined  to  wiOiin  a  centi- 
gntmioe.     It  is  advisable  to  pliice  the  tube  in  the  drying      **  ®•- 

•  For  Uie  anslTus  of  laW,  »aijr  bodies,  fcc,  which  cannot  be  reduced  ki  powder,  I 
rrfer  to  S  182.  ^      „ 

it  d2 
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Itpparatas,  together  with  the  snbfttftnoe  intended  for  anal  jais.  On  tbe 
balance  the  tube  is  appropriately  placed  in  a  little  foot  made  of  tin 
(Fig.  82). 

3.  A  OoUBUSTioir  Tubb.-*-A  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (potaasa 
glass),  about  2  millimetres  thick,  90  centimetres  in  length,  and  from 
12  to  14  millimetres  inner  diameter,  is  softened  in  the  middle  before 
a  glassblower's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in  Fig.  83,  and  finally 


Figi83. 

cut  in  two  at  6.  The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces  are  then  thickened  a 
little  and  sealed  in  the  flame,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  open  ends,  a 
and  0,  are  slightly  rounded  by  fusion,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  aper- 
ture perfectly  round ;  and  also  to  have  the  pointed  end  of  the  tube 
shaped  as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  and  not  as  in  Fig.  S5. 


FSg.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


Two  perfect  combustion  tubes  are  thus  produced.  The  one  intended 
for  immediate  use,  is  cleaned  with  a  Kuen  or  paper-wiper  attached  to  a 
piece  of  wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  effected  either  by  laying 
the  tube,  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its  mouth,  for  some  time  on 
the  plate  of  a  common  stove,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  with  occasional  removal 
of  the  air  from  it  by  suction,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass-tube,  or,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  lose  no  time,  by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  in  its  entire  length,  continually  removing  the 
hot  air  by  suction  through  the  glass-tube  (Fig.  86). 


Pig.  86. 

The  combustion  tube,  when  quite  diy,  is  closed  aiMight  with  a  per- 
fectly dry  cork,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

In  de&ult  of  glass-tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degi'ee  of  infusihility, 
a  thin  sheet  of  oopper  is  rolled  round  the  tube,  and  iron  wire  coiled 
round  it. 
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4.  A  (LiEBiQ*8)  Potassa-Appabatus  (ilhistratedby  Fig.  87),  wliich  may 
be  readily  procured  from  any  maker  of  chemical 
instmmeatB,  or  glass-blower.  This  apparatus 
is  filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraying, 
with  a  dear  solution  of  caustic  potaasa  of  1*27 
spi  gr.y  which  should  be  as  free  as  poadble  from 
carbonate  of  potassa  (§  66,  8).  The  introduo* 
tion  of  the  solution  of  potassa  into  the  appara- 
tus is  effected  by  plunging  the  end  a  (but  on  no 
aocoimt  the  other  end)  into  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  solution  of  potassa,  and  applying 
suction  to  b,  either  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  or  (and  this  is  the  safest  way)  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  suction  tube  (applied  as  in  Fig.  88)w 
The  two  ends  are  then  wiped  perfectly  dry  with 
twisted  slips  of  paper,  and  the  outside  of  the 
apparatus  with  a  dean  cloth. 

6.  A  GaLORiDB  OF  Calcium  Tube  (Fig.  89), 
which  may  also  be  purchased  This  tube  is 
filled  in  the  following  manner : — In  the  first 
place,  the  aperture  a  of  the  tube  6  a  is  loosely 
stopped  with  a  small  cotton  plug,  reaching  about 
one  centimetre  into  the  tube ;  this  is  efifoeted 
by  introducing  a  very  loose  cotton  plug  into  e, 
and  applying  a  sudden  and  energetic  suction  at  6.  The  bulb  of  the  tube 
is  then  filled  with  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  (§  66,  9,  5),  and  the  tube 
e  d  up  to  e  with  smaller  frag- 
ments, intermixed  with  coarse  j 
powder  of  the  same  substance ;  ^ 
a  loose  cotton  plug  is  then  in- 
serted, and  the  tube  finally  dosed 
with  a  perforated  cork,  ihto 
which  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted  ;  the  protruding  part  of  the  cork  is 
cut  off,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  over  with  seiJing-wax  i  the  edge  df 
the  little  inhe/g  is  slightly  rounded  at  g  by  fusion  (see  Fig.  90). 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 

The  tube  illustrated  by  Fig.  91,  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
—at  least  in  most  cases  (for  substances  containing  no  sulphur) — as  its 
construction  enables  the  operator  to  test,  after  the  experiment,  the 
reaction^  &o,,  of  the  water  condensed  in  Ike  empty  bulb  a.    It  aJEbrci 


Fig.  91. 

also  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  much  more  frequently  used  without 
requiring  a  new  filling  than  a  tube  not  provided  with  an  empty  bulb. 
6.  A  Small  Toba  of  vuloakizbd  Ikdia-Rubbbr. — ^This  must  be  so 
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narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pashed  with  diffioultj  oyer  the  tabe  ^  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  apparatus  on  the  one,  and  over  the  end  a  of  the 
potaasarapparatus  on  the  other  hand  ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  need  of 
binding  with  silk  cord  If  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  should  be 
a  little  too  wide,  it  must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  tube  g  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  apparatus  and  the 
tube  a  of  the  potassa  apparatus  should  be  of  the  same  width.  The  india- 
rubber  tube  is  dried  in  the  water-bath  previous  to  use. 

7.  Cork  Stoppers. — Soft  and  smooth  corks,  as  free  as  possible  from 
visible  pores,  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  a  cork  should  be  selected 
which  fits  perfectly  tight,  and  screws  with  some  difficulty  to  one-third  of 
its  length,  at  the  most^  into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube ;  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  round  hole,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  end  6  a  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  is  then  carefully  bored  through  the  axis  of  the 
cork  by  means  of  a  fine  round  file ;  into  this  perforation  the  end  6  a  of 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  must  fit  perfectly  air-tight  The  cork  is 
then  dried  in  the  water-bath.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two  oorb 
of  this  description  ready.  JSonnenachein  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.,"  67, 
153)  recommends  stoppers  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  made  of  perforated 
cylinders  of  that  substance  ;  he  says  they  are  lasting,  fit  tight^  and  are 
not  hygroscopic.  I  cannot  as  yet  pronounce  on  the  subject  from  expe- 
rienca 

8.  A  Mortar  for  Mixing. — A  porcelain  mortar,  of  greater  width 
than  depth,  should  be  selected  ;  it  must  be  provided  with  a  lip,  and  free 
from  indentations  and  fissures,  and  should  not  be  glazed  inside.  Previous 
to  use,  it  is  washed  with  water,  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  place^  and  left 
there  till  required. 

9.  A  Suction  Tube.— Fig.  93 
illustrates  the  most  appropriate  form 
of  a  suction  tube. 

The  aperture  a  is  closed  with  a 
perforated  cork,  into  which  the  tube 
b  of  the  potassa-apparatus  is  fitted. 
A  caoutchouc  tube  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  instead  of  a  perforated 
cork. 

10.  A  GLASS  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  about  60  centimetres  long,  and 
of  sufficient  width  to  admit  being  pushed  over  the  pointed  end  of  the 
combustion  tube,  where  it  is  kept  in  position  by  supporting  it  against 
the  arm  of  a  filtering  stand  (see  Fig.  100). 

11.  A  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  with  cut  edges. 

12.  A    Li£BiG*s    Combustion    Furnace,    of    sheet    iron,  with  a 

single  and  a  double  screen.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  long  box,  open  at 
the  top  and  after  part  It  serves  to 
heat  the  combustion  tube  with  red- 
hot  wood  charcoaL  Fig.  93  repre- 
sents the  furnace  as  seen  from  the 


Fig.  92. 


top. 


Fig.  98. 


It  is  frH>m  50  to  60  centimetres 
long,  and  from  7  to  8  deep;  the 
bottom,  which,  by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet  iron,  is  converted  into 
a  grating,  has  a  width  of  about  7  centimetres.     The  side  walls  are 
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inolined  sligbtly  outward,  so  that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12  centi- 
metres apart.  The  furnace  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  upright  pieces 
of  strong  sheet  iix>n,  of  equal  height,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  94,  i), 
which  are  &stened  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  at  intervals  of  about 
5  oentimetre&  These  pieces  serve  to  support  the  combustion  tube. 
They  must  be  of  exactly  corresponding  height  with  the  round  aperture 
in  the  front  piece  of  the  furnace  (Fig.  94,  J). 

Fig.  94.  Fig.  95. 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  combustion  tube 
easily.  Of  the  two  screens,  the  one  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  95,  the 
other  that  shown  in  Fig.  94,  J,  with  the  border  turned  down  at  the 
upper  edge.  The  openings  cut  into  the  screens  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  combustion  tube  without  diffic^ty.  The  furnace  is 
placed  upon  flat  bricks  resting  upon  wood,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the 
fiuther  end,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see  Fig. 
98).  The  apertures  of  the  grating  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace 
must  not  be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  the 
oombustion  tubes  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  furnace -may  be  raised  more 
advantageously  by  introducing  a  little  iron  rod  or  a  piece  of  a  tile 
between  the  furnace  and  the  supporting  brick ;  this  an-angement  will 
give  the  air  free  access  to  all  the  holes  of  the  grating  ;  or  the  furnace 
may  also  be  directly  placed  upon  a  tripod — which,  in  fact,  is  now  the 
nsual  wieiy.  Placing  the  tube  in  a  gutter  of  very  thin  sheet  iron  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  it.* 

13.  Oxide  of  Copper — ^A  hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c.c.  capa- 
city is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed  in  §  66,  1 ; 
the  crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlapping  lid,  and  heated  to 
dull  redness ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  by  the  time  the  oxide 
of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand  can  only  just  bear  contact 
with  it, 

14.  An  BXHAU8TINO  Stringe  with  Chlobide  op  Calcium  Tube. — 
See  Fig.  97.  For  the  manner  of  performing  an  organic  analysis  without 
the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  I  refer  to  §§  176,  177,  179. 

15.  Hot  Sakd. — ^The  temperature  of  this  should  exceed  212°  F.,  but 
must  not  be  sufficiently  high  to  singe  paper. 

16.  A  WOODEN  Trough  for  the  sand. — See  Fig.  97. 

IL  Pebfobkanoe  of  the  Analytical  Pbocess. 

§  175. 
tL  Weigh  first  the  potassa-apparatus,  then  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

*  Coal-gftB  is  now  naed  in  many  laboratories  as  a  source  of  heat,  instead  of  charcoal ; 
different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  deyised  for  the  purpose  by  several  chemists,  as  by 
BaumJiauer  ("Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  90,  21);  ffofmann  (Ibid.,  90,  236); 
SonnenteKein  (**  Jonm.  f.prakt.  Chem.,"  65,  478) ;  Magnut  (Ibid.,  60,  82) ;  Lehmann 
♦•Polyt  CentndbL,"  1867,  609);  Wetherill  (Lubigu.  Kopp'a  •*  Ann.  Bep.,"  1865, 828) ; 
Pthal  ("  AnnftL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,'*  96,  24),  &c.  Until  time  and  experience  shall 
hare  tested  the  respectiTe  merits  of  the  several  apparatus  proposed,  I  must  content  my- 
self with  Inferring  the  reader  to  the  papers  on  the  subject.  ;.A  description  of  Hofmann's 
ga«-fiiniaoe  will  ^  found  page  488. 
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Introduce  abontO'350 — ^0'600gnD.(more  or  lessMOordingasthesnfartfuice 
under  examination  is  rich  or  poor  in  oxygen)  into  the  little  tube*  (I.,  2), 
which  must  be  no  longer  warm,  and  weigh  titie  latter  aocarately  with  its 
contents.  The  weight  of  the  empty  tube  being  known^  it  is  easy  to 
take  the  right  quantity  of  substance  required  for  the  analyfdB.  Close 
the  tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork,  covered  over  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  tin  foil. 

5.  Spread  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper  (I.,  11)  upon  a  clean  table,  and 
place  the  still  moderately  warm  mortar  (I.,  8)  on  it.  Rinse  both  the 
mortar  and  the  still  warm  combustion  tube  with  a  little  of  the  hot  oxide 
of  copper  ;t  then  fill  the  combustion  tube  up  to  6  (see  Fig.  96)  with 


Fig.  96. 

oxide  of  copper,  either  using  the  tube  itself  to  take  up  the  oxide  with, 
or  transferring  the  latter  from  the  crucible  to  the  tube  with  the  ud 
of  a  small  warm  copper  funnel  and  a  teaspoon  of  German  siWer. 
Transfer  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  copper  from  the  tube  to  the  mortar, 
add  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  from  the  small  tube  in  which 
it  has  been  weighed,  taking  care  to  shake  out,  as  far  aa  practicable,  the 
last  adhering  particles  of  the  substance ;  put  by  the  empty  siuall  tube 
carefully,  as  you  will  have  to  re-weigh  it^  Mix  the  substance  and  the 
oxide  in  the  mortar  most  intimately  together,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  too 
energetic  pressure  upon  the  pestle ;  add  to  the  mixture  neariv  aU  the 
oxide  of  copper  still  in  the  tube,  leaving  only  a  layer  of  about  3  or  4 
centimetres  in  the  latter  ;  and  mix  the  whole  most  intimately  together. 
Take  the  pestle  out  of  the  mortar,  shaking  off  as  clean  as  possible  the 
minute  particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  it ;  transfbr  the  greatest 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  mortar  to  the  tube,  employing  the  latter  ittself 
for  the  purpose ;  place  the  rest  of  the  mixture  on  a  smooth  card,  and  pass 
it  from  this  into  the  tube ;  rinse  the  mortar  with  a  little  more  oxide 
of  copper  from  the  crucible,  and  put  this  also  into  the  tube,  which  will 
now  be  full  to  about  a  (Fig.  96) ;  fill  up  to  witiiin  3  or  4  centimetres 
from  the  mouth  with  pure  oxide  of  copper  from  the  cmoible,  and  close 
the  tube  temporarily  with  a  dry  cork.  The  reason  why  the  operation 
of  filling  the  tube  is  conducted  over  the  sheet  of  glaaed  paper  is  that, 
should  any  of  the  mixture  be  spilled,  this  may  be  readily  recovered.^ 

c,  .A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  ahake 
together  the  contents  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  completely  clear  the  pointed 
end  from  oxide  of  copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases 
from  end  to  end,  as  shown  by  the  shading  in  the  out.  Should  this  fidl, 
as  will  occasionally  happen,  owing  to  malformation  of  the  beak,  the 

*  Care  most  be  taken  thai  no  partiolea  of  the  lobfltanoe  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tvbe^ 
at  least  not  at  the  top. 

f  The  oxide  which  has  senred  for  this  parpose  is  pnt  by. 

i  In  Mulder*8  laboratory,  I  saw  the  operation  of  filling  performed  in  a  difiarent^  but 
certainly  very  easy  and  expeditions  way.  The  combustion  tube  was  placed  oprighi  in  a 
retort  holder,  and  the  mixture,  which  had  been  made  in  a  smaU  copper  di^  filled  in 
through  a  smooth,  warm  copper  funnel. 
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object  in  view  mny  be  attained  b^  etriking  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
aevenl  timea  agnitut  the  nde  of  a  table.  Place  the  tube  now  into 
the  woodea  trough  D  (Fig.  97),  oonnect  it  hj  a  cork  with  the  chloride 
of  cidcinm  tube  S,  and  the  latter  again  with  an  exhausting  8yriug& 
Surround  the  oombnation  tube  in  its  whole  length  with  hot  sand  (L,  15), 


Fig.  9T. 

and  pimp  out  the  air  sloiolt/  (quick  and  incautiouH  pumping  might  Wiuse 
ft  portion  of  the  mixture  to  pan  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube).  Open 
the  stopcock  a,  to  admit  a  fresh  lupply  of  air,  which  is  completely  dried 
in  its  pfwsege  through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  ;  exhaust  again,  re- 
admit freeh  air,  and  repeat  this  process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  re- 
admission  of  air  10  or  13  times,  which  will  ensure  the  perfect  removal  of 
the  moisture  which  the  oxide  of  copper  may  have  absorbed  during  the 
operation  of  mixing. 

d.  Connect  the  end  6  of  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (I.,  5) 
iwith  the  oombnstion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated  cork  (I.,  7)  ; 
lay  the  furnace  upon  ite  supports,  with  a  slight  inolination  forward,  and 
place  the  combustion  tube  in  it;  oonnect  the  end  p  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  Tuleanized  india-rubber  tube  (t.,  6),  with  the 
end  m  of  the  potassa-apparatus,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  connection 
with  silk  oord,  taking  care  to  press  the  balls  of  the  two  thumbs  close 
together  whilst  tightening  the  cords,  since  otherwise,  should  one  of  the 
oords  happen  to  give  way,  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  broken.  Rest 
the  potoBsn-apparatua  upon  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Fig.  98  shows  the 
whole  arrangement. 

«  To  ascertain  whether  the  joinings  of  the  apparatus  fit  air-tight,  put 
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a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  («),  or  a  cork  or  other 
Ixxlyof  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  rof  the  pot«ssa-«pparatus,  soas  to  raise 
that  bulb  slightly  (see  Fig.  98).  Heat  the  bulb  ni,  by  holding  a  piece  of 
red-hot  charcoal  near  it,  until  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  expelled  through 
the  apparatus ;  then  remove  the  piece  of  wood  {a),  and  allow  the  bulb  m 
to  cooL     The  solution  of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  m,  filling  it 
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more  or  less  ;  if  the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cooling  of  the  bulb, 
the  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid,  on  the  other 
hand,gTadualLyregain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of  the  apparatus,  this 
is  a  positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air-tight  The  few  niinntes 
whitdi  elapse  between  the  two  observations,  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  re-weighing  the  little  tube  in  which  the  substance  intendeil 
for  analysis  was  originally  weighed. 

/  Arrange  the  position  of  the  combustion  tube  in  the  furnace,  so  as 
to  make  the  tube  project  a  full  inch  beyoud  the  latter ;  suspend  the 
single  screen  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace,  as  a  protection  to 
the  cork  ;  put  the  doable  screen  over  the  combustion  tube  about  two 
inches  farther  on  (see  Fig.  98),  replace  the  little  piece  of  wood  (*)  under 
r,  and  put  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first  under  that  portion  of  the 
tube  which  is  separated  by  the  screen  ;  surround  this  portion  gradually 
a'together  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  then  shift  the 
screen  an  inch  &rther  back,  surronnd  the  newly  exposed  portion  of  the 
tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  shift  the  screen 
another  inch  iarther  back,  surround  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  proceed  in 
this  manner  slowly  and  gradually  extending  the  application  of  heat  to  tlie 
pointed  end  of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait  always  until  the  last  exposed 
portion  is  red-hot  before  shiftmg  the  screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the 
whole  of  the  expoeed  portion  of  the  tube  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  and  the  projecting  part  of  it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly 
liear  the  shortest  contact  with  iL  The  whole  process  requires  generally 
from  ^  to  1  hoar.  It  is  quite  superfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  Eui. 
the  oharooal  during  the  operation; — this  should  be  done  only  when 
the  process  is  drawing  to  an  end,  as  we  shall  immediately  have  oocasioa 
to  notice. 

The  liquid  in  the  potassa-apparatus  is  gradually  displaced  from  the 
bulb  m  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portions  of  the  com- 
bustion tube,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air.  When 
the  heat  reaches  that  portion  of  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  used  to 
rinse  the  mortar,  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  are  evolved, 
which  drive  out  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  apparatus,  and  fbroo 
it  in  large  bubbles  through  the  potassa-apparatus.  The  evoluticm  of 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor .  proceeds  with  greater  brislmese  when 
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the  heftt  begins  to  reach  the  actiwl  mixture  ;  the  first  bubbles  are  only 
partly  absorbed  in  the  potassa-spparatos,  as  the  carbonic  acid  contains 
still  an  admixtore  of  air;  but  those  which  follow  are  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  potassa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only  escapes  from  time 
to  time  through  the  liquid.  The  process  should  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  to  make  the  gas-babbles  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  from 
^  to  1  second.  Fig.  99  shows  the  proper  level  of  the  solution  of 
potassa,  during  the  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  air- 
bubble  entering  at  a  passes  first  into  the 
bulb  6,  thence  to  c,  from  a  io  d,  and  passing 
over  the  solution  in  the  latter,  escapes  finally 
into  the  bulb/,  through  the  fluid  which  just 
oovers  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a 

ff.  When  the  tube  is  in  its  whole  length 
snrronnded  with  red-hot  charooal,  and  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  relaxed,  fan  the  burning 
charooal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  entirely 
oeaaed,  adjust  the  position  of  the  potaaaa- 
spparatus  to  a  level,  remove  the  charcoal 
from  the  &rther  end  of  the  tube,  and  place  the  si 
The  ensuing  cooling  of  the  tubo  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absorptio 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potassa-apparatus  on  the  other,  cause  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa  in  the  lattw  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increased 
rapidity  from  the  moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  m.  If  you  have 
taken  care  bi  adjust  the  position  of  the  potassa-apparatus  correctly,  yoa 
need  not  fear  that  the  oontenta  of  the  latter  will  recede  to  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tub&  When  the  bulb  m  is  about  half  filled  with  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  break  off  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  with  a 
pair  of  pliers  or  scissors,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  potassa-apparatus 
will  immediately  resume  its  level  Bestore  the  potassa-apparatus  now 
again  to  its  original  oblique  positiou,  invert  the  glass  tube  mentioned 
§  174, 10,  over  the  pointed  end,  supportingit  against  the  arm  of  a  filtering 
stand;  Join  the  suction-tube  (§  174,  9),  or  a  oaontohouc-tube,  to  the 
potassa-apparatus,  and  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no  longer 
dimiuish  iu  size  in  passing  through  ihe  latter. 

Fig.  lOU  sliows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  at  this  jnncture- 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.     Disconnect  tbe  potasranippa' 
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ratuB  and  remove  the  obloride  of  calciam  tube,  together  with  the  cork^ 
which  most  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tabe ;   remove  the 
cork  also  from  the  chloride  of  calciam  tube,  and  place  the  latter  upright, 
with  the  bulb  upwards.     After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  weigh  the 
potassa-apparatus  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  calculate  the 
results  obtained.     They  are  generally  very  satisfactory ; — as  regards  the 
C€brbon,  they  are  nearly  absoltUely  accurate,  rather  somewhat  too  low 
(about  0*1  per  cent.)  than  too  high.     The  method,  indeed,  is  not  alto* 
gether  free  from  sources  of  error ;  but  none  of  these  interfere  materially 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the  deficiency  arising  frt>m  the  one 
is  partially  balanced  by  the  excess  arising  from  the  other.     In  the  first 
place,  the  air  which  passes  through  the  solution  of  potassa  during  the 
combustion,  and  finally  during  the  process  of  suction,  carries  away  with  it 
a  minute  amount  of  moisture.     The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  in- 
creased if  the  evolution  of  gas  proceeds  very  bridcly,  since  this  tends  to 
heat  the  solution  of  potassa ;  and  also  if  nitrogen  gas  or  oxygen  gas 
passes  through  the  potassa-apparatus  (compare  $  178  and  §  183\ ; — this 
may  be  remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the  exit  end  of  the  latter  a 
weighed  tube  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassa.     In  the  second  place,  traces 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  are  carried  into  the  potassa-appa- 
ratus in  the  final  process  of  suction  j  this  may  be  remedied  by  connect- 
ing the  pointed  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  during  the  operation,  with  a 
potassa  tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork.     In  the  third  place,  it 
happens  firequently,  in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  water  or  of  hydrogen,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not 
absolutely  dried  in  passing  through  Uie  chloride  of  calcium  tube ;  this 
may  be  remedied  by  fixing  behind  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  a  tube 
filled  with  asbestos  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

As  regards  the  hydrogen,  the  results  are  somewhat  too  high,  on  an 
Average  about  0*1  to  0*15  per  cent. ;  this  arises  principally  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  during  the  final 
process  of  suction  conveys  a  little  moisture  into  the  diloride  of  calcium 
tube ;  but  this  may  be  readily  remedied  by  connecting  the  pointed  end 
of  the  combustion  tube  with  a  potassa  tube. 

I  must,  however,  expressly  remark  that^  in  most  cases,  it  is  perfectly 
superfluous  to  make  the  operation  more  complicated  for  the  purpose 
simply  of  correcting  these  defects,  more  particularly  as  we  know  from 
innumerable  experiments  the  exact  limits  of  the  influence  which  they 
may  exercise  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

2.  Bunaen's  Modification  of  LUhig'a  method  {Kolbe,  ''  Handworterr 
buch  der  Chemie,"  Supplemente,  186,  A.  Strecker,  Ibid.,  2nd  edition,  L, 
652). 

§  176. 

The  essential  points  of  this  modification  are,  that  the  oxide  of  copper 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  dosed  tube  or  flask,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  mixed  with  the  substance  in  a  mortar,  it  is  transfeired  at  once 
to  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  operation  of  mixing  efiTected  in  the 
latter,  by  which  means  the  absorption  of  moisture  frt>m  the  air  is  effec- 
tually guarded  against,  and  the  application  of  the  exhausting  syringe 
dispensed  with. 

This  modified  process  is  more  particularly  suitable  for  the  analysis  of 
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highly  hygFOBGopio  bodies  and  substances  which  cannot  weU  be  mixed 
with  warm  oxide  of  copper  without  risk  of  decomposition. 

The  dried  substance  is  weighed  in  a  tube  of  thin  glass^  about  20  centi- 
metres long,  and  of  about  7  centimetres  diameter ;  one  end  of  this 
tube  is  doMd  by  fusion,  the  other,  during  the  operatibn  of  weighing, 
with  a  small  smooth  cork. 

Besides  this  weighing  tube,  Bwnaeria  method  requires,  like 
LiMg*8f  a  combustion  tube,  potassa-i^paratus,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium tube»  oonnecting  tube  of  yulcanized  india-rubber,  perfo- 
rated cork,  suction  tube,  furnace^  and  oxide  of  copper  (see 
§  174) ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  glass  filling  tube,  or  flask 
(fig.  101),  in  which  the  fireshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  combus- 
tion tube,  secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture  fix>m 
the  air. 

The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper  is  trans- 
ferred direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  filling  tube,  or  flask,  which 
is  then  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork.  It  saves  time  to  fill  in 
at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  to  last  for  several  analyses.  ^Is*  101. 
If  the  cork  fits  tight,  the  contents  will  remain  several  days 
fit  for  use,  even  though  a  portion  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube 
repeatedly  opened. 

The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  eflected  as  follows : — The  per- 
fectly dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper  ;  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  10  centimetres  long,  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  end 
of  the  combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter  into  the  filling  tube  or 
flask  containing  the  oxide  of  copper  (Fig.  102),  holding  both  tubes  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  giving  a  few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  102. 

The  tube  with  the  substance  intended  fi>r  analysis  has  been  accurately 
weighed  shortly  before,  together  with  the  cork.  After  removing  the 
cork  cautiously,  to  prevent  the  slightest  loss  of  substance,  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  is  inserted  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube,  and 
the  requisite  quantity  of  substance  poured  from  it,  by  giving  it  a  few 
tiuns,  pressing  it  all  the  while  gently  against  the  upper  side  of  the  comr 
bustion  tube,  to  prevent  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  powder  already 
poured  out ;  the  two  tubes  are,  in  this  manipulation,  held  inclined  a 
little  downwards  (See  Fig.  103). 


Pig.  10?. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the^substance  intended  for  anaTysis  has 
been  thus  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the 
latter  is  restored  to  the  horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a 
gantle  indination  with  the  closed  end  downwards.    If  the  little  tube  is 
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now  slowly  withdrawn,  with  a  few  tarns,  the  powder  near  the  border  of 
the  opening  falls  back  into  it,  leaving  the  opening  free  for  the  cork. 
The  tube  is  then  immediately  corked  and  weighed,  the  combustion  tube 
also  being  meanwhile  kept  closed  with  a  cork.  The  difference  between 
the  two  weighings  shows  the  quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the 
weighing  to  the  combustion  tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and 
a  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  equal  to  the  first,  transferred  to  it  from  the 
filling  tube,  or  fiask,  taking  care  to  rinse  down  with  this  also  the  particles 
of  the  substance  still  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  There  are  now  in 
the  hind  part  of  the  tube  two  layers  of  oxide  of  copper,  each  about  ten 
centimetres  long,  and  with  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  between 
them. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing  ;  this  is  performed  with  the  aid  of 
a  long  clean  iron  wire,  with  a  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  pointed 
and  twisted  corkscrew  fashion  (with  a  single  twist)  at  the  other  (see 
Fig.  104). 

x/> o 

Fig.  104. 

The  wire  is  pushed  down  to  the  end,  and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all 
directions.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  effect  perfect  intermixture ;  so 
perfect,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  pulverulent  substances  which  do  not  cake, 
that  the  minutest  particles  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  with  the 
naked  eye.     The  combustion  is  effected  as  in  §  175. 

p,  DifficuUly  comhustHle  Tion-vokUUe  bodies,  cu,  e,  g,,  many  resin  ous 
and  extractive  maUers,  coal,  <kc 

If  substances  of  the  kind  are  analysed  by  the  methods  given  in 
§{175  and  176,  minute  particles  of  carbon  are  liable  to  escape  combustion. 
To  prevent  this,  one  of  the  following  methods  is  resorted  to  : — 

1.  Combustion  with  Chroicate  of  Lead,  ob  with   Chbomate  of 

Leap  and  Bichbomate  of  Potassa. 

§177. 

Of  the  apparatus,  d^c,  enumerated  in  §  174,  only  those  marked  from 
1  to  12  are  required,  and  in  addition  to  these  some  chromate  of  lead 
(§  66,  2).  A  narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  chromate  of 
lead  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  equal 
volume  than  oxide  of  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate,  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish  over  a  gas  or  Berzelius  lamp,  until  it  begins  to  turn  brown  ;  before 
filling  it  into  the  tube,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  212^  F.  ;  and  even 
below.  The  process  is  conducted  as  the  one  described  in  §  175,  with  the 
single  difference  that  the  application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  is 
omitted,  as  chromate  of  lead  is  not  hygroscopic  like  oxide  of  copper. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  chromate  of  lead  has  over 
oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  being  its  property  of  fusing  at  a 
proper  heat,  the  temperatui'e  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of 
combustion,  be  raised  (by  fanning  the  charcoal,  &c.)  sufficiently  high  to 
fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube  completely  as  far  as  the  layer  of  the 
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Bubstanoe  extends.  To  heat  the  arUerior  end  of  the  tube  to  the  same 
degree  of  inteuaity  would  be  injudicious,  since  the  chroiaate  of  lead  in 
that  part  would  thereby  lose  all  porosity,  and  thus  also  the  power  of 
effecting  the  combustion  of  the  products  of  decomposition  which  may 
have  escaped  oxidation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  chromate  of  lead,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its  den- 
sity, by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is 
preferable  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with  chromate 
of  lead,  with  coarsely  pulverized  oxide  of  copper,  deprived  of  its  hygro- 
scopic propertied  by  very  intense  ignition ;  or  with  copper  tumiugs 
which  have  been  superficially  oxidized  by  ignition  in  a  crucible  with 
access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  oombastible  substances — e.  g,,  graphites 
— ^it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  alone  readily  cake,  but  also,  in 
the  last  stage  of  ^the  process,  give  out  a  little  more  oxygen  than  is  given 
out  by  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  such  cases  to  add 
to  the  latter  one-teuth  of  its  weight  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  powder 
(pulverized  after  previous  fusion).  With  the  aid  of  this  addition,  com-> 
plete  oxidation  of  even  very  difficultly  combustible  bodies  may  be 
effected  {Liebig),* 

2.  Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper   and  Chlorate  or  Perchlo- 

rate  of  fotassa. 

§178. 

This  method  requires  the  whole  of  the  apparatus,  <kc.,  enumerated  in 
§  174  or  §  176,  and  in  addition  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  latter  substance  is  freed  from  water  by  heating  to  the  point  of 
iasion,  allowing  to  cool,  and  then  reducing  to  coarse  powder,  which  is 
kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  in  §  175  or  §  176,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  layer  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  made 
about  5  centimetres  long,  instead  of  3  or  4,  and  is  mixed  with  about 
one-eighth  (3  or  4  grms.)  of  chlorate  of  potassa ;  a  layer  of  2  centi- 
metres of  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  placed  between  this  mixture  and  that 
which  contains  the  substance  to  be  analysed.  When,  in  the  subsequent 
heating  of  the  tube,  you  approach  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  potiEissa,  do  not  fail  to  place  the  hot  charcoal  with 
the  greatest  caution,  so  as  to  ensure  the  very  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  chlorate  ;  since,  if  you  neglect  this  precaution,  the  impetuous  rush 
of  the  gas  will  eject  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  thus 
vitiating  the  analysis  altogether. 

The  oxygen  liberated  from  the  chlorate  of  potassa  drives  the  carbonic 
acid,  before  it,  effects  the  combustion  of  the  unconsumed  particles  of 
carbon,  and  oxidizes  the  reduced  copper.  Oxy^ren  gas  can  therefore 
escape  through  the  potassa-apparatus  only  when  ali  that  is  oxidizable  in 
the  tube  has  been  oxidized. 

If  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  combustion,  a  large  quantity  of 
gas  has  in  this  way  passed  unabaorbed  through  the  potassa-apparatus,  it 
ii  unnecessaiy  to  break  off  the  point,  and  draw  air  through  the  com- 
bustion tube,  as  the  latter  contains  now  only  oxygen,  and  no  longer 

*  Mayer  bas  lately  published  a  series  of  most  suooessfal  experiments  made  with  this 
exoeUent  method  (**  Annal.  d.  Ghem«  a.  Fharm.,"  95,  204). 
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carbonie  acid  nor  aqueous  vapour.  But  through  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube  and  the  potassa-apparatus,  air*  must  be  drawn,  as  these 
parts  of  the  apparatus  would  otherwise  be  weighed  full  oi  oxygen. 

Chlorate  of  potaasa  decomposes  with  a  certain  degree  of  violenoa 
which  is  not  the  case  with  perchloraU  of  poi€U8a»  The  latter  salt,  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  former,  may  therefore  be  used  instead  of  it,  in  the 
process  of  combustion,  as  Butuen  has  proposed.  The  fused  and  still  hot 
perchlorate  is  introduced  into  the  &rther  end  of  the  tube,  a  loose  plug 
of  recently  ignited  asbestos  is  inserted,  and  the  tube  then  filled  in  the 
usual  way.  If  Bttmen's  mode  of  mixing  (§  176)  is  adopted,  perchlorate 
must  always  be  used  in  this  method  instead  of  chlorate  of  potaasa. 

As  the  dry  oxygen  gas  passing  through  the  potassa-apparatus  carries 
away  a  little  aqueous  vi^por  from  the  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  advisable 
to  connect  the  exit  tube  of  the  apparatus  by  a  cork,  or  a  tube  of  vul- 
canized india-rubber,  with  a  small  tube  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa^ 
which  is  afterwards  weighed  together  with  the  potassa-apparatus ;  the 
increase  of  weight  of  the  two  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  carlxmic 
acid  absorbed. 

3.   CoMBUSnOK  WITH  OXIDS  OF  GoPPKR  AK1>    OxTQXK  GaS. 

§  179. 

Many  chemists  deviate,  in  the  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  from  the 
methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  effect  the  combus- 
tion with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  gas,  supplied  by  a  gasometer. 
He68y  Duma$  and  Sttua,  Frdmann  and  Mareharii,  WohJUr^  and  others, 
have  proposed  methods  based  upon  this  principle,  which  they  employ  not 
only  for  the  analysis  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies^  but  also  to  effect 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  organic  substanoes  in 
general 

As  these  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  also  certain 
arrangements  to  dry  the  oxygen  completely,  and  to  free  it  from  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  evident  that  the  apparatus  must  be  more  complicated  than 
that  of  LiMg,  or  BunsetL,  The  application  of  these  new  methods  k 
therefore  generally  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate 
analyses  have  to  be  made  in  succession  ;  and  also  more  pariiculariy  in  the 
analysis  of  substances  which  cannot  be  radooed  to  powder,  and  do  not 
admit  therefore  of  intimate  mixture  with  the  oxide  of  copper. 

Hess,  and  Erdmann  and  Marchand  use  spirit  of  wine  to  heat  the  eom- 
bustion  tube.  In  English  laboratories  gas  is  frequently  emfdoyed  §9t 
the  purpose  jt  or  red-hot  charcoal  may  be  used,  with  the  combustion  Ibr- 
nace  illustrated  by  fig.  93.  Fig.  105  shows  ifan^t  apparatus^  with  spirit 
of  wine  as  the  source  of  heat 

The  nature  of  the  fuel  used  as  source  of  heat  is  without  influence  on 
the  operation ;  the  accuracy  of  the  results  also  remains  the  same  with 
the  different  sources  of  heat  employed,  provided,  of  oourse^  that  the  heat 
may  be  regulated  at  will  and  carried  to  a  proper  degree  of  intensity. 

Ow  In  Hesa^9  apparatus  (Fig.  105),  aa  is  a  trough  half  filled  with 
spirit  of  wine,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  buina,  is  rq>1a0ed  frofoi  the 
bottle  (7,  through  a  tube  opening  below  the  level  of  the  spirit  of  wine  ; 
hb  are  wide-holders  made  of  tin,  which  contain  broad  flat  wicks.     They 

*  Air  dried  and  freed  from  eMrbenio  add  saswen  the  pnTpose  best. 
t  See  Holiiiaaii's  gse-foniaoe^  pege  448. 
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ue  nearly  the  brexith  of  the  gntter  of  the  trough,  m  that  thej  may  be 
moved  to  and  fro  in  it.  dd  are  aoreens,  to  confine  the  heat  and  promote 
the  draaght.  The  combustion  tube,  ce,  lies  in  a  small  gntter  of  sheet 
iron,  upon  a  layer  of  calcined  magnesia. 


Fig.  105. 

SiiA  gasometer  with  oxygen  (§  66,  4)  j  the  cock  e  is  connected  by  a 
brass  tube  with  the  bnlb  apparatus  /,  which  oontains  concentrated  sul- 
phuric  aoid.  The  handle  of  the  cock  is  moved  by  means  of  a  long 
lever,  which  greatly  fiicilitates  the  opening  and  shutting.  The  brasa 
tabe  is  laterally  connected,  by  means  of  a  tube  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber,  with  a  gasometer  containing  atmoepherio  (ur ;  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  omitted  in  the  engraving.  The  tube  g  contains  solid  hydrate 
of  potMsa  ;  two  or  three  tubes  of  the  same  description  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  a  single  tube,  ec  I'epresents  the  combustion  tube,  which 
is  about  60  centimetres  long,  and  open  at  both  ends.  This  is  connected, 
by  means  of  perforated  corks,  at  the  posterior  end  with  the  potaasa  tube, 
at  the  anterior  end  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  h  ;  i  is  a  potassa- 
^iparatas  ;  k  contains  solid  hydrate  of  potassa. 

The  ignition  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  efiected  in  the  tube.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  tolerably  dense  stopper  of  copper  turnings  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  end,  the  tube  then  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  lengtb 
with  oxide  of  copper  ;  the  posterior  orifice  is  then  joined  to  g  and/  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  the  tube  heated  to  gentle  redneaa  in  ila 
whole  length,  whilst  a  slow  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  conducted 
through  ib  After  complete  ignition  has  been  effected,  the  spirit  of 
wine  ia  extinguished,  the  anterior  end  of  the  combustion -tube,  which 
has  np  to  this  time  remained  open,  connected  with  a  small  chloride  of 
ealdnm  tube,  and  the  ignited  oxide  allowed  to  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of 
atmospheric  air.  When  the  tube  is  cold,  it  is  opened  at  the  posterior 
end,  the  substance  introduced  into  it  with  the  aid  of  a  long  tube  (com- 
pare §  176),  and  quickly  mixed  with  the  oxide  by  means  of  an  iron  wire 
with  twisted  end  (see  Fig.  104)  ;  the  after  part  of  the  tube  is  filled, 
to  within  about  13  oentimetres,  with  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  cooled  in 
the  tube  or  flask  shown  in  Fig.  101 ;  a  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will 
snffioe  to  abake  the  contents  down  a  little,  leaving  a  clear  passage  above. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then  again  connected  with  g,  and  the 
ddoride  of  calcium  tube,  affixed  to  b  dnring  the  cooling  of  the  combui»- 
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tion  tube,  exchanged  for  the  ooe  nuu-ked  h*,  which  is  aiacDnttel;  woghed 
first,  and  to  which  the  weighed  ^pM-atus  m&rked  i  and  k  are  alao 
joined. 

The  cock,  e,  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  b  now  opened  ft  little,  ao  that 
the  gas  may  pass  in  a  very  euow  current  through  the  apparatus ;  the 
cock  is  then  suddenly  turned  o^  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  tlie  two 
bulb  apparatus  watched  some  time  ;  if  no  change  takes  plaoe  in  it,  this 
is  a  proof  that  all  the  joinings  fit  air-tight.  After  this,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  as  far  as  ^e  layer  of  pure  oxide 
of  copper  extends  ;  the  same  is  then  done  with  the  brtber  part  also,  ss 
far  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  extends,  the  corks  at  both  ends 
of  the  tube  being  protected  by  screens,  as  well  as  also  the  part  containing 
the  mixtur&  A  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  tiwiamitted  all  the 
time  through  the  apparatus. 


Pig.  108. 


The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture  is  then  also  heated,  pro- 
ceeding slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part  The  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  is  gradually  increased,  bat  never  to  an  extent  to  allow 
the  oxygen  to  eecape  through  the  potassa-apparatus,  i.  When  the  tnbe 
in  its  whole  length  is  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  evolution  ofgashss  ceased,  the 
cook  is  opened  a  little  wider,  and  the  transmission  of  oxygen  continued, 
until  at  last,  when  the  reduced  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  re- 
oxidized,  the  gas  begins  to  escape  unabsorbed  through  the  potassa-ap- 
paratue.  The  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  ^ut,  whilst  that  of 
the  air  gasometer  is  opened  a  little  ;  the  ignited  charcoal  is  removed  as 
fiir  as  practicable,  and  the  combuntion-tube,  Ac,  allowed  to  cool  in  a 
slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the 
potasea-apparatua,  with  the  potassa  tube  joined  to  it,  are  then  weighed. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  tbia,  that  the  oom* 
bnstion  tubei;  after  the  termination  of  the  first,  is  quite  ready  for  a 
second  analysia 

*  Initead  of  drjing  ths  cork  which  MnnMU  k  irith  the  oomhDitioD  tuba,  Erdmantt 
sad  Mardiond  cow  it  with  lead  foil,  in  ths  following  manner :  the  bottom  of  tlic  cork 
U  coTOMd  with  >  nnnd  pi«a«  of  1«ad  fail  of  the  raqoiiitt  um,  and  tha  projtetiDg  bordv 
part  tnrnad  otot  and  pressed  finnlj  againrt  tbe  (idea  of  Uie  oork.  Ths  foil  ia  tba* 
pierced  at  the  part  where  it  coTen  tbe  peiforatiDn  of  the  oork,  by  tnming  the  nairow 
taba  of  the  ehloride  of  calcium  appantoa  oaatioaaly  into  tbe  Utter  from  the  bottom,  tbea 
withdnwing  it  i^d,  and  taming  it  in  from  the  top.  Ia  tbia  waj  the  taba  is  pMM^ 
Ibronih,  ia  moat  vttet,  vithont  fardn;  off  the  lead  bit. 
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b.  The  oombustion  of  most  substanoes  maj  be  effected  also  without 
mixing  with  oxide  of  copper^  bj  introducing  the  sample  into  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  boat  (Fig.  107)  wluch,  at  the  same  time,  affords  the  advan* 
tage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  deter- 
mine any  renduarj  matter  which  maj 
be  left,  as  in  the  analysis  of  coal,  for 
instance.  The  sample  intended  for 
analysis  is  weighed  in  the  little  boat, 
which  is  inserted  into  a  small  stoppered  ^^'  ^^^' 

glass  tube. 

The  process  of  oombustion  is  then  conducted  as  follows  : — Introduce 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  a  plug  of  copper  turnings,  then  fill  the 
tobe  with  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  about  20  centimetres  free,  and  keep 
the  oxide  in  its  place  by  pushing  an  asbestos  plug  down  upon  it.  Heat 
the  tube  now  to  redness,  in  the  combustion  furnace,  pass  a  current  of  air 
through  it)  to  remove  all  moisture,  connect  the  anterior  end  with  ssk 
unweighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  let  the  apparatus  cool ;  then  push, , 
the  boat  containing  the  sample  down  to  the  asbestos  plug,  and  connect 
the  after  part  of  the  tube  with  the  potassa  tube,  &c.,  the  fore  part  with 
the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  potassa-apparatus  and  potassa- 
tube.  Heat  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  oombustion  tube  to  redness,  and 
when  approaching  the  part  where  the  boat  is  placed,  open  the  cock  of  the 
oxygen  gasometer  a  little ;  when  the  heat  has  reached  the  contents  of 
the  boat,  proceed  with  proper  caution,  and  take  care  to  pass  the  proper 
quantity  of  oxygen  through  the  tube.  Increase  the  current  of  oxygen  a 
little  at  last,  and  let  the  apparatus  finally  coal  in  a  slow  current  of 
atmospheric  air. 

With  this  method,  it  is  still  easier  than  with  a  to  use  the  combustion 
tube  for  a  second  analysis  immediately  after  the  first,  as  all  required 
for  the  purpose  is  to  insert  a  fresh  boat  with  another  sample  of  sub- 
stance, to  replace  the  one  just  removed. 

This  method  has  been  employed  with  great  success  by  WdUer,  Piria, 
Ha/mann,  Strecker^  and  others,  and  also  in  my  laboratory. 

y.  VoUMe  Sub$tanee8f  or  Bodies  undergoing  Alteration  at  212^  F. 
{losing  Water, /or  instance). 

§  180. 

If  substances  of  this  kind  were  analysed  as  directed  §  175,  a  portion 
of  tiie  substance  or  some  water  would  escape  upon  mixing  with  hot  oxide 
of  copper  and  the  application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  to  the  tube,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  hot  sand ;  the  results,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
be  a4)curate.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mixing  were  effected  in  the 
same  way  with  cM  oxide  of  copper,  the  mixture  would  absorb  an  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  water. 

The  process  is  therefore  conducted  either  according  to  §  176,  or  as 
dix^cted  §  179.  Ignited  chromate  of  potassai  cooled  in  a  dosed  tube, 
niay  also  be  employed  as  oxidizing  agent. 

6.  Liquid  Bodies. 
a»   VolaHU  liquul$  {e.g.,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  dJEc). 

1  B  a 
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-.1.  The  analysis  of  organio  volatile  floids  require!  all  the  object* 
enumerated  id  $  174,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  exhauating  eyringeuid 
the  apparatiiB  for  weighing  and  mixing  ;  it  requirea  beaidea  a  filling  tube 
or  fla«k,  as  described  in  §  176,  for  the  temporarj  reoeption  of  the  oxide 
of  copper,  and  also  several  small  glaw  bulbe  for  the  reception  of  the 
liquid  to  be  analTsed.  These  bulbs  are  made  in  the  followiDg  manner '. 
A  glass  tnbe,  about  30  oentimetreB  long  and 
r  about  8  millitDetres  wide,  is  drawn  ontu^own 
in  Fig.  108,  cut  off  at  tj,  in  the  blow-pipe  flame, 
and  A  expanded  into  a  bulb,  aa  shown  in  fig. 
109.  The  bulbed  part  is  then  out  off  at  ^ 
Another  bulb  is  then  made  in  tho  same  way, 
^  and  a  third,  and  fourth,  &ix,  aa  long  as  saffi- 
cieot  length  of  tube  is  left  to  eeoure  the  bulb 
from  being  reached  bj  the  moisture  of  the 
mouth. 

Two  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  wei^ied ; 
they  are  then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  ana- 
lysed, closed  by  foaion,  and  weighed  again. 
The  filling  is  effected  by  slightly  heating  the 
bulb  ovn"  a  spirit-lamp  and  immersing  the 
extreme  end  into  the  liquid  to  be  analysed,  part 
of  which  will  now,  upon  coaling,  eater  the  bnlb. 
If  the  fiuid  is  highly  volatile,  the  portion  enta- 
ing  the  still  warm  bulb  is  converted  into  vapor, 
which  exppla  the  fluid  again  ;  but  the  moment 
Fig,  1 10.  the  vapor  is  recondensed,  the  bnlb  fills  the  more 

completely.  If  the  liquid  is  of  a  less  volatile 
nature,  a  small  portion  only  will  enter  at  first ;  in  auch  cases, 
the  bulb  is  heated  again  to  convert  what  haa  entered  into  vapor, 
and  the  point  is  then  again  immersed  into  tiie  fluid,  which  will 
now  readily  enter  and  fill  the  bulb.  The  excess  of  fluid  is 
ejected  from  the  neck  of  the  little  tube  by  a  sudden  jerk  ;  the  open 
end  of  the  capillary  neck  is  then  sealed  in  the  blow-pipe  flame. 
The  combustion  tube  is  now  prepared  for  the  process  by  intro- 
A  ducing  into  it,  fVom  the  filling-tube  or  flask  (§  176),  a  layer  of 
oxide  of  copper  occupying  about  6  centimetres  in  length.  The 
middle  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the  bulbe  is  slightly  scratched 
with  a  file,  the  pointed  eud  is  quickly  broken  ofI|  and  the  bulb 
and  end  are  drnpt  into  the  combustion  tube  (See  Fig.  110). 
Another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  6 — 9  oentimetree  long, 
is  then  filled  in,  and  the  other  bulb  introdnoed  in  Uie  same 
manner  as  the  first  The  tube  is  finally  nearly  filled  with 
oxide  of  copper.  A  few  geutle  t^ps  upon  the  table  anflloe  to 
clear  a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.  It  is  advisable  to  plaoe 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube  small  lumpa  of  oxide 
of  cop|>er  (compare  §  166,  1),  or  superficially  oxidixed  ooppw 
turnings,  which  will  permit  tbe  free  passage  of  the  gases,  even 
with  a  narrow  channel ;  sinoe  with  a  wide  channel,  there  is 
the  risk  of  vapors  passing  nooonsnmed  through  the  tube. 

The  combustion  of  highly  volatile  anbetanoei  demands  great 
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care,  and  requires  certain  iqodifications  of  the  common  method.  .  The 
operation  commences  by  heating  to  redness  the  smaller  anterior  half  of 
the  tube,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  screen,  or,  in 
the  case  of  highly  Yolatile  substances,  by  two  screens  ;  ignited 
charcoal  is  then  placed  behind  the  tube,  to  heat  the  pointed  end, 
which  prevents  the  condensation  of  yapor  in  that  part.  A  piece 
of  red-hot  charcoal  is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which 
is  occupied  by  the  first  bulb;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the 
surface  of  the  oxide  of  co])per  sudflfers  combustion,  and  thus 
the  evolution  of  gas  commences,  which  is  then  maintained  by 
heating  very  gradually  the  first,  and  after  this  the  second  bulb  ; 
it  is  better  to  conduct  the  operation  too  slowly  than  too  quickly. 
Sadden  heating  of  the  bulbs  would  at  once  cause  such  an  im- 
petuous rush  of  gas  as  to  eject  the  fluid  from  the  potassa-appa- 
ratus.  The  tube  is  finally  in  its  entire  length  surrounded  with 
iguited  charcoal,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  in  the 
usual  way.  If  the  sir  drawn  through  the  apparatus  tastes  of 
the  analysed  substance,  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  complete  com* 
hustion  has  not  been  effected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  point  and 
abounding  in  carbon,  eg.,  ethereal  oils,  unconsum^  carbon  is 
apt  to  deposit  on  the  completely  reduced  copper  near  the 
substance;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  distribute  the  quantity 
intended  for  analysis  (about  0-4  grm.)  in  3  bulbs,  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  tube  by  interposed  layers  of  oxide  of 
copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  less  volatile  liquids,  it  is  advisable 
to  empty  the  bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion 
begins,  this  is  effected  by  connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an 
exhausting  syringe,  and  rarefying  the  air  in  the  tube   by    a 

single  poll  of  the  syringe  ;  this  will  suffice  to  expand  the  air-       

bubble  in  each  bulb  sufficiently  to  eject  the  oily  liquid  from  p|g,  ^09. 
it,  which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the 
oxide  of  copper  may  not  suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
carbon,  the  process  is  terminated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  evolved  from 
a  layer  of  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potassa  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tube  (compare  §  178). 

5.  If  it  18  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  in  the  apparatus  described 
in  §  179,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  the  bulbs  must  be  drawn  out  into  a 
fine  long  pointy  and  filled  almost  completely  with  the  fluid.  The  point 
is  then  sealed  -in  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  the  bulbs  are  transferred  in 
that  atate  to  the  combustion  tube.  When  the  anterior  and  the  fistrther 
end  of  the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  is  put  to  the  part 
occupied  by  the  first  bulb,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  will  cause  it 
to  burst.  When  the  contents  of  the  first  bulb  are  consumed,  the  second, 
and  after  this  the  third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  method  will 
not  answer  however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as  e.g,,  ether,  on  account 
of  the  explosion  which  would  inevitably  take  place. 


0- 
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j3.  KoTirVclaiUe  Liquids  («.^.,  fixed  oils)* 

§182. 

The  combustion  of  non-volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  with  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potasea; 
or,  2,  in  the  apparatus  described  §  179. 

1.  The  general  operation  is  conducted  as  directed  §  l77  or§  178.  The 
substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube^  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a  tin 

foot  (see  Fig.  Ill),  and  the  mixing  effected  as  follows  :  Intro- 
duce into  the  combustion  tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  oend- 
metres  long,  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
chlorate  of  potassa ;  then  drop  in  the  small  cylinder  with 
the  substance,  and  let  the  oil  completely  run  out  into  the 
tube ;  make  it  spread  about  in  various  directions,  taking  care, 
however,  to  leave  the  upper  side  (intended  for  the  channel) 
and  the  forepart,  to  the  extent  of  ^  or  ^  of  the  length  of  the 
Fig.  Ill*  tube,  entirely  clean.  Fill  the  tube  now  nearly  with  chromate 
of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper — which  has  previously  been  cooled 
in  the  filling  tube — taking  care  that  the  little  cylinder  which  contained 
the  oil  intended  for  analysis  be  completely  filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent 
Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand,  which,  imparting  a  high  degree  of  fluidi^  to 
the  oil,  leads  to  the  perfect  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  apply  the  exhausting  syringe,  if  necessary,  and  proceed  with  the 
combustion  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  advisable  to  select  a  tolerably  long 
tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  preferable  as  oxidizing  agent  to  the 
mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  If  the  former  agent 
is  used,  a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the 
tube,  is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to  powder, 
cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual  way,  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  fixed  oil&  They  are  fused  in  a  small  weighed 
glass-boat  (Fig.  112),  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise ;  when  cold, 

the  little  boat  with  its  contents  is  weighed, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  combustion  tube, 
which  has  been  previously  filled  to  the  extent 
of  about  6  centimetrra  with  chromate  of  lead. 
Pig.  112,  or  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and 

chlorate  of  potassa.  .  The  substance  is  then 
fused  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  made  to  spread  about  in  the  tube 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  fixed  oils  ;  the  rest  of  the  operation 
also  being  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  If  chromate  of  lead 
is  employed  as  oxidizing  agent,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  add 
some  bichromate  of  potassa. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fatty  substances  or 
other  bodies  of  the  kind,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  $  179,  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  glass  or  porcelam-boat^ 
which  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter 
filled  with  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  above.  The  combustion  must  be 
conducted  with  great  cara  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  an^ 
rior  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube  is  red  hot,  a  piece  of  red  hot 
charcoal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  little  boat  The  volatile 
products  generated  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  substance  bum  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 
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When  it  is  peroeived  that  the  snr&ce  layer  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  application  of  heat  is  suspended  for  a 
time^  and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  re-oxidi2ed  in  the 
stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finaUy  taken  to  insure  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 

R  Analysis  of  CoKPonin>s  consisting  of  Cabbon,  Hydrogen, 

Oxygen  and  Nitbogen.  . 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general  this :  the 
substance  is  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  carbon  determined  as 
carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  as  water,  in  one  portion  ;  the  nitrogen  in 
the  othor  portion,  either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  bichloride  of  platinum,  or  by  neutraJizing  the  ammonia  formed 
by  the  liberated  nitrogen  ;  the  oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  to  consider 
not  only  the  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
pounds, but  also  the  modifications  which  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen 
renders  necessary  in  the  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
with  chromate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present  escapes  in  the 
gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor ;  whilst 
another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in  bodies  abounding  in  oxygen, 
not  quite  insignificant,  is  converted  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  subse- 
quently transformed  wholly  or  partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  air  in 
the  apparatus.  The  application  of  the  methods  described  in  §  175,  kc, 
in  the  analysLs  of  nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly  give  a  higher 
number  for  the  carbon  than  corresponds  to  the  actual  amount  of 
that  element  present  in  the  analysed  substance ;  mnce  the  solution  of 
potassa  in  the  apparatus  would  retain,  besides  the  carbonic  acid,  also  the 
nitrous  acid  formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  oxide  (which  in  the  pre- 
sence of  potassa  decomposes  slowly  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  oxide). 
This  defect  may  be  remedied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
oxide  of  copper  as  oxidizing  agent,  the  most  intimate  mixture  of  the 
substance  with  the  oxide,  and  slow  combustion ;  as  brisk  combustion 
and  the  use  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  to 
the  oxide  of  copper,  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  by  selecting  a  combustion  tube  about 
12 — 15  centimetres  longer  that  those  commonly  employed,  filling  this  in 
the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  layer,  about  9 — 12  centimetres 
long,  of  clean  fine  copper  turnings  (§  66,  7).  The  process  is  commenced 
by  heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state  they  are 
yrtMntainiwi  duriug  the  wholc  course  of  the  operation.  These  are  the 
only  modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods  given  in  §  175,  &c.,  for 
the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  action  of  the  copper  turn- 
ings in  the  process  rests  upon  the  property  of  metallic  copper  in  a  state 
of  intense  ignition  to  decompose  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen. 
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with  which  the  metal  combines  to  oxide,  and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas.  As 
the  metal  exercises  this  action  only  when  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition, 
oare  mast  be  taken  to  maintain  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  in  that 
state  throughout  the  process.  As  metallic  copper  recently  reduced 
retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for  some  time,  aqueous  vapor  con- 
densed  on  the  sud&ice,  the  copper  turnings  intended  for  the  process  must 
be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as  they  come  from  the  drying  closet 
(which  is  heated  to  212*^  F.).  Liehig  recommends  to  compress  the  hot 
turnings  in  a  tube  into  a  cylindrical  form,  to  £su;ilitate  their  introduction 
into  the  combustion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus  de« 
scribed  in  §  179,  the  combustion  tube  should  be  about  75  centimetres 
long,  and  the  anterior  part  of  it  filled  with  a  layer,  9 — 12  centimetres 
long,  of  clean  copper  turnings.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  turnings  from  oxidizing  both  during  the  ignition 
in  the  current  of  air  and  during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When 
the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  copper  is 
visibly  progressing,  the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the  cock  of  the  air 
gasometer  opened  a  little  instead,  to  let  the  tube  cool  in  a  slow  stream 
of  atmospheric  air. 

6.     DETERlinrATION    OF  THE  NifltOOEN    IN  ObGANIC  COMPOUNDS. — It 

has  already  been  stated  above  that  two  essentially  different  methods  are 
pursued  to  effect  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds ; 
viz.,  the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  gaseous  form  and  determined 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  isolated  gas ;  or  it  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  which  again  is  then  determined  either  as  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  neutralization. 

a.  Ihterndnalion  of  the  NUrogenfrom  the  Volume. 

The  many  methods  that  have  been  recommended  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, may  aJl  be  brought  under  two  general  heads ;  viz.,  1st,  methods 
having  for  their  object  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  con« 
tained  in  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  ;  and  2nd,  methods  deter- 
mining simply  the  relative  proportion  between  the  carbonic  add  and  the 
nitrogen  gas  evolved,  from  which  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  then 
calculated ;  these  latter  methods  require  therefore,  of  course,  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  substance  should  be  previously 
known.  The  methods  based  upon  the  former  principle  are  denominated 
absoltUe  or  quantiialive,  those  based  upon  the  latter  are  called  rdaiM 
or  qualUative,  I  select  here  of  each  class  those  which  are  most  readily 
pezformed  and  give  the  most  accurate  results. 

L  Kelative  Detebionation  of  Nitrogen  bt  Yoluxil 

§184. 

aa.  LiMg*a  method  (Liebig*s  ''Hand-book  of  Organic  Analysis,*' 
edited  by  A.  W.  ffq/mann,  page  61). 

This  method  is  suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  containing 
a  not  too  inconsiderable  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
carbon.     See  also  the  end  of  this  paragraph. 

'  The  process  requires  6 — 8  accurately  graduated  tubes  of  strong  gUm, 
each  about  30  centimetres  long  and  15  millimetres  in  diameter ;  tlao  a 
tall  cylinder  of  strong  glass^  widened  at  the  tpp  (see  Fig.  lU). 
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The  prooess  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  A  qnantitj  of 
oxide  of  copper  sufficient  to  form  a  layer  of  6  centimetres  in  length,  is 
introdnoed  into  the  &rther  end  vf  the  combustion  tube,  which  should  be 
60  centimetres  long,  and  sealed  at  the  posterior  end  ;  a  quantity  of  about 
0*5  gnn.*  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  substance  intended  for  analysis  is 
then  most  intimately  mixed  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  copper  sufficient 
to  fill  the  combustion  tube  about  half  This  mixture  is  introduced  into 
the  tube  and  followed  by  another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper ;  the  rest  of 
the  tnbe--a  part  at  least  12  centimetres  long-r-is  then  filled  with  copper 
turnings.  The  combustion  tube  so  prepared  is  connected  with  the  de- 
livery tube,  and  placed  in  the  furnace ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is 
then  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture 
being  protected  by  a  screen  which  is  shifted  back  3  centimetres  each 
time,  as  the  application  of  heat  b  gradually  advanced  in  the  usual 
way  towards  this  part.  When  about  one-fourth  of  the  mixture  is  de- 
composed, and  the  atmospheric  air  is  thus  almost  completely  expelled 
from  the  tube  by  the  products  pf  the  combustion,  one  of  the  graduated 
tahes,  filled  with  mercury,t  is  inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  bent  de- 
livery-tube, which  opens  under  mercury,  and  allowed  to  fill  with  gas  to 
about } ;  it  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  mercurial  trough,  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  mercury  flows  out ;  i^  upon  looking  throdgh  the  tube  length- 
wise, the  operator  perceives  not  the  slightest  red  coloration  of  the 
gaseous  contents,  he  may  feel  convinced  that  the  gases  contain  no  ad- 
mixture of  nitric  oxide.  To  acquire  the  positive  certainty  that  there  is 
no  nitric  oxide  in  any  of  the  tubes,  this  must  be  repeated  about  the 
middle  and  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  After  this  preliminary 
experiment,  thegraduated  tubes  are  filled  one  after  another  in  the  same  way 
(see  Fig.  113),  whilst  the  heating  is  continued  slowly  and  uniformly. 


Pig.  113. 

This  operation  requires  a  stand  with  places  for  six  or  eight  tubes.^  In 
default  of  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  an  assistant  must  hold  the  filled 
tabes  until  they  are  required  for  measuring ;  care  must  be  taken  to 
mark  the  order  in  which  they  were  filled.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube 
must  be  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  throughout  the  operatipn. 

When  all  the  tubes  are  filled,  the  gas  is  measured  successively  in  them 
in  the  following  manner.  The  tube  is  completely  immersed  for  some 
iiine  in  the  mercury  with  which  the  cylinder  (Fig.  114)  is  filled ;  by 

*  The  weight  need  not  be  more  socaistelj  known  in  this  proce«. 

ir  The  best  wsj  of  filling  a  tube  oompletelj  with  merenry,  so  m  to  prerent  any  sir- 
Imbblee  remaining  in  it,  is  to  pour  in  the  mercury  through  a  funnel  tube  reaching  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  tube,  then  close  the  aperture  with  the  finger,  inyert  the 
tabdy  and  make  the  minute  bubbles  of  air  adhering  to  the  sides  gradually  unite  with  the 
Uargfi  bubble  at  the  top.  The  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  and  slowly  filled  up  with 
mercury. 

X  Compare  "  Das  Chemische  Laboratorium  in  Qiessen,**  Ton  /.  P.  Eofmomny  Heidel- 
1842. 
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Fig.  114. 
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this  means  perfect  aniformitj  of  temperature  between  the  g^  and  the 
mercury  is  established.    After  this,  the  tube  is  raised  until  the  mereuiy 

inside  and  outside  is  on* an  exact  level;  the  Tolume  is 
then  read  off  and  noted  (see  §  13).  A  small  quantity  of 
solution  of  potassa  is  now  made  to  pass  into  the  tube  from 
the  pipette  fiy  which  is  nearly  filled  with  this  liquid ; 
this  is  effected  by  blowing  cautiously  into  the  pipette. 
The  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  a^d  by  the  solution  of  potassa  promoted  by 
moving  the  firmly  held  tube  up  and  down  in  the  mer- 
cury, pressing  its  mouth  firmly  against  the  side  of  the 
cylhider;  the  tube  is  ultimately  once  more  completdy 
immersed,  raised  again  until  the  mercury  inside  and  out- 
side  is  on  an  exact  level,  and  the  volume  then  accurately 
read  ofil  The  pressure  which  the  small  column  of  solu- 
tion of  potassa  exercises  may  be  altogether  disregarded. 
The  volume  of  the  carbopic  acid  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  quantity  found  in  the  second  measuring  (the 
nitrogen  gas),  from  that  noted  in  the  fixst  (nitrogen  gas 
+  carbonic  add  gas). 
When  the  contents  of  the  first  tube  have  thus  been  determined,  the 
mercury  is  deaned  by  washing  first  with  water  slightly  addulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  and  drying  with  blotting  paper ; 
the  contents  of  the  second  tube  are  then  determined  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  to  the  last. 

The  results  of  the  several  tubes  are  generally  found  pretty  uniform ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  where  the  nitrogenous  substance  is,  previous  to 
complete  combustion,  resolved  into,  products  of  different  d^rees  of  vola- 
tility, the  several  tubes  show  notable  differences  in  the  respective  resultsL 
As  a  general  rule,  the  arithmetical  mean  ib  taken  as  correct^  and  thia 
may  be  considered  the  more  accurate  and  reliable,  the  less  the  respective 
results  of  the  several  tubes  diverge  from  it  If,  however,  the  tubes  first 
filled  give  a  considefabiy  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  those  fiUed 
after,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  air  was  not  completely  expeUed 
when  the  first  tubes  were  filled ;  and  in  that  case  their  contents  are 
not  taken  into  account. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  nitrogen  gas  ex- 
presses directly,  and  without  further  calculation,  the  proportion  which 
the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  bear  to  those  of  the  nitrogen :  since  1 
equivalent  of  carbon  combines  with  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  leaving  the 
volume  of  the  latter  element  unaltered,  and  giving  acooi^ngly  2  volumes 
of  carbonic  add  ; — ^and  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  gives  equally  2  volumes 
of  nitrogen  gas. 

Suppose  we  have  found  the  proportion  which  the  carbonic  add  bears 
to  the  nitrogen  gas  as  4  :  1}  the  analysed  compound  contains,  in  that 
case,  to  4  equivalents  of  carbon  =  4  x  6  =  24, 1  equivalent  of  nitro^i^  =  14. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  found  26  parts  of  carbon  in  100  parts  of  the  ana- 
lysed substance,  the  latter  contains  15*17  of  nitrogen ;  since  24  :  14 ::  26 : 
x;  «  =  1517. 

There  is  one  irremediable  source  of  error  inherent  in  this  method, 
viz.,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  air  completely  from  the  tube,  and 
thus  the  resulting  number  for  the  nitrogen  is  somewhat  too  high.  Iliis 
defect)  however,  does  not  materiaUy  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  the 
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nmlta,  if  llw  subatanc«  oonteins  a  raUtJTsly  iaxg»  unonnt  of  nitrogen ; 
thiu,  for  instance,  if  the  proportion  fboad  ia  aa  I  ;  41,  it  u  »t  once  evi- 
dent  tJuU  1  :  4  ia  the  oomct  number.  Bat  if  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  ia  inconuderable,  thia  defect  vitiatea  the  resnlta ;  and  expd- 
nenoe  haa  proved  that  the  me^iod  ia  not  anitabls  for  the  analyaia  of 
subetanoee  conbuning  leas  tbaa  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  to  8  equivalent* 
of  carbon. 

W.  Buntm't  Method  {see  SxtlMt  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Hand- 
vrorterboch  der  Chemie,"  supplement  to  1st  edition,  page  200). 

The  reenlts  are  more  accurate  than  those  attainable  hj  aa,  but  the 
method  ia  less  simple  and  demands  greata  dexterity  and  expeitness. 
The  process  is  oonduoted  aa  follows  : — 

In  the  firat  place,  select  a  tube  of  strong,  diffi-         a  7> 

cultly  fosible  glaaa,  about  3d  centimetres  long,  and 
3  centimetrea  wide ;  draw  this  out  at  one  end  aa 
ahown  in  Fig.  1 16,  A,  then  narrow  the  part 
marked  a,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  115,  B.  This  Utter 
manipulation  is  necessary  to  give  the  tube  the  requi- 
site power  of  resistanoe  against  the  internal  preaaure 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  gaa  evolved  during  the  pro* 
ceaa  of  ignition.  The  drawn-ont  part  must,  more- 
over, altogether  remain  stout. 

Clean  the  tube,  then  introduce  into   it  an  inti- 
mate   mixture    of  abont  6  grammes   of  loose    ig- 
nited oxide  of  copper  with  3 — 6  centigrammes  of 
tiie  BubelAnce  (whioh,  however,  need  not  be  accu- 
rately weighed),  together  with  a  small   quantity  of  pig,  no. 
clean  copper    turnings  (§  66,  7).     Draw  out    the 
other  end,  at  a  distance  of  17 — 20  centimetres  from  the  narrowed  part, 
in  the  same  way  aa  above.     Volatile  liquid  bodiea  are  introduced  into 
the  tube,  beet  in  a  capillary  tube,  aealed  at  one  or  both  enda. 

Connect  the  tube  now,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  116,  at  one  end  with  a  globe. 


S,  teJf  filled  with  sulphurio  acid,  in  whioh  the  hydrc^en  gas  evolved 
from  A  ia  dried,  at  the  other  end  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  with  the 
oock,j>,  open,  to  let  the  hydrogen  gas  escape. 
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When  tbe  bydrtwen  gns  has  pasaed  tbrongb  the  apparattu  long  eDoagh 
to  ensiire  the  commete  expulsion  of  tbe  air,  turn  off  the  eockp,  open  A, 
compress  c,  by  a  clamp,  draw  up  tbe  piston  of  tbe  exhausting  syringe 
with  a  quick  motion,  and  then  immediately  turn  off  tbe  cock  ».  This 
eei'ves  to  rarefy  t^e  hydrogen  gas  in  the  tube,  and  yon  may  now  divide 
and  seal  the  Utter  at  d,  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  without  risk  of  swelling. 
Now  exha.uBt  as  completely  as  possible,  and  then  out  off  and  seal  the 
tube  also  at  b. 

If  the  tube  so  prepared  were  exposed  to  a  red  beat  in  the  usual  way, 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  from  within  by  the  evolved  gas  would  in- 
evitably expand  it ;  to  avoid  this,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  mould  made  of  strong 
sheet  iron  (Fig.  117). 


Fig.  117. 

The  two  parto  fit  accurately  upon  eaoh  other,  enclosing  a  cylindrical 
bollow,  30  centimetres  long,  and  5 — 6  centimetres  in  diameter.  They 
are  both  fiUed  with  freshly  prepared  gypsum  paste,  mixed  with  a 
handiiil  of  cow-hair  cnt  small  ;  the  combastion  tnbe  is  pressed  inte 
the  one  half,  in  the  middle,  and  as  soon  as  tbe  paste  is  beginning  to  set, 
the  other  half  pressed  down  upon  it,  and  tbe  mould  dosed  by  small  iron 
wedges  (see  Fig.  1 18). 
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There  are  10  or  12  holes  in  the  bulging  part  of  each  hal^  to  give 
free  issae  to  the  aqueous  vapors,  Ac. 

After  tbe  gypsum  has  ^orongbly  set,  beat  the  mould  in  a  suitable 
furnace,  slowly,  to  dull  redness.  As  soon  as  the  smell  of  burst  bair 
diminishes,  and  the  mould,  entirely  surrounded  with  red-hot  cbarcoal,  is 
at  a  bright  red  heat,  cover  the  coals  witb  ashes,  and  continue  beating  in 
this  way  for  another  balf-hour.  After  cooling,  take  the  tube  out  of  tbe 
mould  with  proper  care ;  it  should  look  dull  and  opaque,  and  ahow  a 
blistered  sur&oe,  as  a  proof  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  softened  in  the 
process.  If  too  large  a  quantity  of  subataoce  has  been  used,  or  the  heat 
carried  to  a  very  high  decree  of  intensity,  the  tube  will  oocasionall^  pre- 
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sent  an  expansion  in  some  part.  Break  off  the  point  under  mercury, 
so  as  to  receive  the  gaseous  contents  in  a  graduated  tube  filled  with 
mesrcury  (§  12),  into  which  a  drop  of  water  has  been  introduced  (§  16). 
This  serves  to  saturate  the  moist  gas  with  aqueous  vapor.  Though  it 
is  not  necessary  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  the  combustion 
tube  to  the  graduated  tube,  still  the  volume  should  be  sufficiently  laf-ge 
for  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  which  is  to  follow. 

Note  now  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  graduated  tube  ;  then  introduce  a  mois- 
tened ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  fused  on  to  an  iron  or  platinum  wire, 
which  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dry  the  residual  nitrogen  gas 
by  introducing  a  second  unmoistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  then 
measure.  Eeduce  the  volumes  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  to  the  same  state  of  dryness ;  this  will  give  you  the  relative  pro-^ 
portion  of  the  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  nitrogen,  and  accord- 
ingly eAso  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the 
azialysed  substance. 

cc.  MarcharuTs  Method  ('' Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.,**  41,  177),  modified 
by  GotUM  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  78,  241). 

Draw  the  posterior  end  of  a  long  combustion  tube  out  to  an  open 
point ;  introduce  first  an  asbestos  plug,  then  the  mixture  of  0*1 — 0*12 
grm&  of  the  substance  with  a  lai*ge  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  then 
a  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  6  centimetres  long,  a  layer  of  copper 
turnings  12 — 14  centimetres  long,  and  lastly,  a  layer  6  centimetres 
long,  of  coarsely  powdered  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  Connect  the 
anterior  end  of  the  tube  with  a  delivery  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  the 
descending  limb  of  which  is  80  centimetres  long,  and  transmit  dried  hy- 
drogen gas  for  two  hours  through  the  apparatus  ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  delivery  tube  must  dip  under  the  mercury  in  the  trough. 
Seal  the  tube  now  at  the  posterior  end,  heat  the  pure  oxide  of  copper  (the 
oxygen  of  which  will  combine  with  the  hydrogen,  thus  creating  a  vacuum), 
invert  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  a  graduated  tube  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  then  proceed  to  combustion.  The  process  will  give  90 — 100 
cubic  centimetres  of  gas,  of  which  about  half  may  be  used  for  analysis^ 
the  remainder  to  test  for  nitric  oxide  ga&  GotUieb  obtained  very  satis- 
&ctory  results  by  this  method* 

dd.  For  SimpsorCa  method  of  effecting  the  combustion  with  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  mercury,  I  refer  to  the  paper  on  that 
subject  in  *'  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  95,  64. 

IL  ABSoLtTTE  Determination  of  Nitboqen  by  Yolumr. 

§  185. 

a.  Bwmai  Melhoda. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic  com- 
pounds containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  of 
about  200  C.C.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to  cover  it. 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  about  70  or  80  centimetres  long,  and 
sealed  at  the  posterior  end  by  fusion,  in  the  manner  of  a  test  tuba  In- 
troduce into  it  a  layer  of  pure  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  12 — 15  centi- 
metres long,  then  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  4  centimetres  long ;  after 

*  Beintii  abaolnte  method  of  detennining  nitrogen  is  based  npon  the  same  principle 
(«•  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,*'  55,  229). 
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this  the  intiiDate  mizturo  of  an  aocaratelj  iveighed  portion  of  the  sah- 
stauoe  (0*300 — 0*600  grm.,  or,  in  the  ease  of  oompoands  poor  in  nitrogen, 
a  somewhat  larger  qoanti^),  with  oxide  of  oopper,  then  the  oxide  which 
has  serred  to  rinse  the  morUr,  followed  bj  a  layer  of  pnro  oxide,  and  lastly 
a  layer  of  oopper  turnings,  about  15  centimetres  long.*  Connect  the  tube 
so  prepared  with,  the  bent  delivery  tube c/'(see  Fig.  119),  and  plaoe  in  the 
the  furnace.  Heat  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  (to  the  extent  of  about 
6  centimetres)  gradually  to  redness,  protecting  the  other  parts  by  a 
screen.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
carbonic  add  evolved  drives  the  air  in  the  tube  before  it,  thus  efieeting 
its  expulsion.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  proceeded  for  some  time, 
immerse  the  end  of  the  bent  delivery  tube  under  mercury,  invert  over 
it  a  test  cylinder  filled  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  advance  the  red- 
hot  pieces  of  charcoal  a  little  towards  the  antoior  part  of  the  tube.  If 
the  gas  bubbles  entering  the  cylinder  are  completely  absorbed  by  the 
solution  of  potasssy  this  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  expelled 
from  the  tube ;  the  actual  combustion  may  therefore  now  be  at  onee 
commenced.  But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  must  be  continued  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.  Invert  the 
graduated  cylinder,  filled  f  with  mercury,  ^  with  conoentrated  solution 
of  potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  with  the  aid  of  the  ground- 
glass  platCyf  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual  way,  heating 


Fig.  119. 

first  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  to  redness,  and  advancing  gradually 
towards  the  fistrther  end.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  the  other  half 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in  the  tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder. 
Wait  now  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases, 
even  upon  shaking  the  latter  (consequently,  until  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  absorbed).     Then  place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and 

*  MeUen$  (*'  Annal..  d.  Chem.  n.  Fharm.*'  60,  115)  reoommendfl  tubes  of  « length  of 
1*10  to  1*25  metre,  which  he  filb  as  follows  :  bicarbonate  of  soda,  16  oentunetrefl,  cosTBe 
oxide  of  copper,  20  cenUmetres ;  the  sabstance,  tritnrated  with  fine  oxide,  then  mixed  with 
coarser  oxide  of  oopper,  30  centimetres ;  coarse  oxide,  80  centimetres ;  metaUio  oopper, 
20  centimetres. 

t  The  following  u  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inrertingit  oner  the  opening 
of  the  bent  deliyexy  tube.  The  mercury  is  introduced  first,  and  the  air-bubbka  which 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  removed  in  the  usual  way.  The  solution  of  potaasa 
\b  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder  free,  to  the  extent  of  about  2  lines  ;  this 
is  cautiously  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  pure  water,  and  the  ground-glass  plate  placed 
over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now  inverted,  and  the  opeidng  placed  under  the  mercury  in  the 
trough ;  the  glass  plate  is  then  withdrawn  from  under  the  cylinder.  In  this  manner  the 
operation  may  be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  hands  with  the  eolatiOB  of 
iitrtassa 
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deep  glass  veBsel,  filled  with  water,  the  safe  transport  from  the  mercmrxal 
trough  to  this  veesel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with 
a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  and  the  solution  of 
potassa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  a>re  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  the 
cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outside  on  an 
exact  level ;  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mark  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  previous  reduction  to  32^  F.  of 
the  thermometer,  and  29*8  of  the  barometer,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (compare  *'  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The 
results  are  generally  somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*5  per 
oent. ;  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  even  long-continued 
transmission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  iaWa  to  expel  every  trace 
of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

To  ensure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies, 
Sirecker  (''  Handworterbuoh  der  Chemie,"  2nd  edit.  I.,  878)  recom- 
mends  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  to  the  oxide  of  copper 
with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ;  the  arsenious  acid  is  vola- 
tilized by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube,  arsenic  remains  with  the  copper. 

5.  Simpson's  method  ("Anna!  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  95,  74). 

The  principle  of  this  method,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  analysis  of 
all  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  gives  accurate  results  also  in  the  case  of 
difficultly  combustible  organic  compounds,  is  the  same  as  that  upon 
which  Ihtmas'  method  (a)  is  based;  but  the  process  differs  in  some 
eesential  points.  The  carbonic  acid  which  serves  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  tube  is  evolved  from  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese ;  the  com- 
bustion is  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  with 
oxide  of  copper ;  the  free  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  copper  in  a  state  of 
ignition;  Uie  gaseous  mixture  is  received  in  a  special  apparatus,  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  solution  of  potassa,  the  nitrogen. 
gas  being  then  transferred  to  a  graduated  tube,  and  finally  measured 
over  mercury. 

Select  a  strong  combustion  tube,  about  80  centimetres  long,  and  seal  one 
end  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  Then  introduce  a  mixture  of  12  grammes 
of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  2  grammes 
of  oxide  of  mercury.*  Push  down  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos, 
leaving  an  inch  clear  space  between  it  and  the  mixture,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  sufficiently  wide  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gas 
-when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Then  introduce  1  grm. 
cf  oxide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  accurately  weighed  substance  (about  0*5 
or  0*6  grm.)  with  45  times  the  weight  of  previously  prepared  and  dried 
mixture  of  4  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and  5  parts  of  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  transfer  the  mixture,  without  loss,  to  the  combustion- 
^ube,  rinsing  the  mortar  with  some  pure  oxide  of  copper  and  some  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  mercury,  and  transferring  the 
rinsings  also  to  the  combustion  tube.  Push  down  another  asbestos  plug, 
'irhich  should  be  about  30  centimetres  distant  from  the  first,  and  consi- 

*  This  addUion  of  oxide  of  meronry  is  intended  to  effBOtiTely  gvurd  aguaat  th  pooi- 
VHiikf  of  UkbUKnuHkok  of  euboaio  oxide  gee,  whidi  might  othenriee  be  apprehended  from 
^eddentsl  preeenoe  of  oiganio  matter. 
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dering  that  a  free  passage  of  ample  width  should  be  left  clear  above  the 
mixtare,  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  the  plug  is  partly  intended  to  clear  the  part  of  the  tube 
through  which  it  passes^  of  the  particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the 
sides.  Introduce  now  a  layer,  6 — 9  centimetres  long,  of  pure  oxide  of 
copper,  then  a  third  asbestos  plug,  and  finally  a  layer,  20 — 24  oenti* 
me^es  long,  of  metallic  copper,  prepared  by  reducing  granular  oxide  of 
copper  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.*  Draw  out  the  anterior  end  of 
the  tube,  and  connect  it,  by  means  of  a  small  caoutchouc  tube,  with 
a  delivery  tube,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  dips  in  the  mercurial 
trough. 

Place  the  tube  in  the  combustion-furnace,  after  having,  by  a  few  gentle 
taps,  cleared  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to  end. 
Now  prepare  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
(Fig.  120). 

This  should  be  made  of  strong  glass,  and  hold 
about  200  ac. ;  the  upper  part  should  have  an  outer 
diameter  of  7—8  millimetres.  Push  a  strong  vul- 
canized india-rabber  tube,  6  centimetres  long,  over 
the  extreme  end  of  the  vessel,  leaving  about  3 
centimetres  of  tubing  projecting  beyond  ;  tie  securely 
with  silk  cord,  insert  into  the  projecting  end  a  solid 
glass  rod,  ground  at  both  ends,  15  millimetres  long, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  india-rubber  tube, 
and  push  this  down  until  it  touches  the  extreme 
end  of  the  vessel ;  then  insert  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  caoutchouc  tube  still  left  free,  a  very  narrow 
Fig.  120.  gas  delivery  tube  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  glass 

rod ;  tie  this  also  securely,  and  then  tie  silk  cord  round 
the  portion  occupied  by  the  glass  rod.  This  is  intended  to  dose  the 
vessel  air-tight.  Ascertain  whether  you  have  fully  succeeded  in  this, 
by  inverting  the  vessel,  partly  filled  with  mercury,  under  mercury,  and 
observing  whether  the  mercury  will  fall.  If  this  experiment  shows 
the  joinings  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  fill  the  apparatus  to  the  top  with 
mercury  and  16 — 17  c.c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  invert  it 
in  the  trough,  and  secure  it  iu  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  121. 

Separate  the  posterior  half  of  the  layer  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  by  a  screen,  heat  the  separated  portion  a  few  minutes 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  until  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  has  expelled 
the  air  from  this  part  of  the  tube;  then  remove  the  charcoal,  and 
heat  by  degrees  the  other  half  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  man* 
ganese,  before  the  screen,  to  redness,  as  well  as  also  the  copper  and 
oxide  of  copper  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  protecting  by  screens  the 
portion  occupied  by  the  mixture.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  ceases,  insert  the  end  of  the  gas  delivery  tube,  without  lifting  it 
above  the  mercury,  under  which  it  has  been  kept  submerged  from  the 
beginning,  into  the  orifice  of  the  gas  apparatus  ;  then  heat  the  mixture, 
proceeding  slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  farther  end.  The  fore  part  of 
the  tube  and  the  part  occupied  by  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  man- 
ganese salt  must  both  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ignition  during  the  whole 
process  of  combustion* 

*  As  regards  the  modifications  in  theproeeas  of  filling,  in  the  analysis  of  Uqnids,  I 
to  the  ori^nal  paper  ('*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Fhann.|"  95,  p.  83). 
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When  complete  oombiutioa  of  Uie  mixture  has  been  eSecHud,  deooiii>- 
poM  also  the  mjiDgatiese  ult  behind  the  screen  ;  the  urbonic  koid  evolved 
will  foroe  the  whole  of  the  nitrogea  gas  into  tbe  receiver.    As  booh 


Pig.  lai. 

M  the  gas  babbles  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  potaasa  solution,  the 
gns  delivery  tube  may  be  removed. 

To  transfer  the  nitrogen  collected  in  the  apparatus  to  a  graduated 
tube  for  measuring,  insert  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  120,  by 
means  of  a  well-fitting  perforated  cork,  under  the  mercurjr,  into  the 
tnbulatare  of  the  gas  vessel,  taking  care  to  moisten  the  oork  previously 
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ixrith  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  to  guard  against  the  possible  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  gas  vessel.  Pour  mercury  into  the  tube  until  it 
reaches  a  considerably  higher  level  than  in  the  gas  veasel,  and  allow  the 
whole  to  stand  for  two  hours,  to  give  time  for  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  carbonic  acid 

Meanwhile  fill  the  graduated  tube  for  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas, 
with  mercury,  having  previously  introduced  a  drop  of  water,  and  invert 
it  in  the  trough. 

Introduce  the  pbint  of  the  delivery  tube  connected  with  the  gas  vessel 
into  the  opening  of  the  measuring  tube,  take  off  the  silk  cord  tied  round 
the  portion  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  occupied  by  the  glass  rod,  and  pour 
mercury  into«the  upright  tube  (see  Fig.  122). 

When  the  gas  has  in  this  manner  been  almost  completely  forced  over 
into  the  measuring  tube,  add  the  mercury  only  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
potassa  just  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  gas  delivery  tube.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding,  exactly  as  much  nitrogen  gas  is  kept  out  of 
the  measuring  tube,  as  air  has  at  first  entered  (from  the  delivery  tube). 
Care  must  be  taken  in  pouring  in  the  mercury,  that  no  air  finds  its 
way  into  the  measuring  tube  ;  to  this  end,  the  upright  tube  should  from 
the  first  be  poured  pretty  full,  and  the  glass  rod  in  the  caoutchouc  tube 
be  selected  of  sufficient  thickness  to  oppose  considerable  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  gas.  Note  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
measure  the  moist  gas,  and  caleiilate  the  weight  from  the  volume. 
Simpson  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method,  in  the  analysis 
of  vegeto-alkalies,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 

p,  jDetermination  of  Nitrogen  by  Weight 
Varrentrapp  and  WilTa  Method, 

§186. 

This  method  may  be  employed  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  all 
nitrogenous  compounds,  except  those  containing  it  in  the  form  of  nitric 
acid,  hyponitric  acid,  &c.  It  is  based  u^ton  the  same  principle  as  the 
method  of  examining  organic  compounds  for  nitrogen  (§  172,  1,  a),  viz., 
upon  the  circumstance  that^  when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited  with 
the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  the  water  of  hydration  of  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed, the  oxygen  forming  with  the  carbon  of  the  organic  body  carbonic 
acid,  which  then  combines  with  the  alkali,  whilst  the  hydrogen  at  the 
moment  of  its  liberation  combines  with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present 
to  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid, 
mellone,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  converted  into  am- 
monia in  this  process ;  a  portion  of  it  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon 
of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which  then  combines,  either  in  that 
form  with  the  alkali  metal,  or  in  form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alkali 
Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  ultimately  obtained  as  ammonia,  if  the  hydrated 
alkali  is  present  in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently  intense. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  preponderates 
over  the  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  at  the  expense  of  the 
water,  will  invariably  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  more  than  soffi- 
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cient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  into  ammonia ;  for 
instance, 

C,N  +  4HO  =  2CO,  +  NH,  +  H. 

The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  either  ix^  the  free  state, 
or  in  combination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  elements  and  the  temperature,  as  marsh 
gas  or  defiant  gas,  or  as  vapor  of  readily  condensible  carbides  of  hydro- 
gen, which  gases  serve  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilute  the  ammonia.  As 
a  certain  dilution  of  that  product  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
operation,  I  will  here  at  once  state  that  it  may  be  effected  at  will  by 
adding  to  substauces  abounding  in  nitrogen,  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  a  non-nitrogenous  body — of  pure  sugar,  for  instance. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  by  receiving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
verting the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed  into  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  then  either  weighed  at  once,  or 
ignited,  and  its  quantity,  respectively  that  of  the  ammonia  and  of  the 
nitrogen,  calculated  from  the  residuary  metallic  platinum.  Many  nitro- 
genous organic  compounds  give  upon  ignition  with  soda-lime  no  am- 
monia, but  yield  other  nitrogenous  volatile  bases  free  from  oxygen  ;  thus 
indigo  blue  yields  aniline ;  narcotine,  morphia,  quinine,  and  cinchona 
yield  new  volatile  bases.  All  these  volatile  bases  have,  like  ammonia, 
the  property  of  forming  double  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum.  Now,  it  would  be  committing  a  serious  blunder  to 
take  these  double  salts  for  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  weigh  them 
as  such,  and  calculate  the  nitrogen  from  the  weight  found.  By  igniting 
them,  and  calculating  the  nitrogen  from  the  residuary  metallic  platinum, 
all  error  is  avoided,  as  these  bases,  like  ammonia,  contain  in  the  double 
salts  which  they  form  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  to  each  equivalent  of 
platinum  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  {Liebig),  The  other  parts  of  the 
practical  process  (the  collection  and  determination  of  the  ammonia) 
require  no  theoretical  explanation. 

aa.  Apparatus  and  other  objects  required /or  the  Process. 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  §  174,  for  weighing  and  mixing  the  sub- 
stance. 

2.  A  CoMBUsnoK  Tube  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3  (with  beak 
turned  upward,  and  rounded  edges  at  the  orifice)  ;  length  about  40  cen- 
timetres, width  about  12  millimetres.  The  combustion  is  effected  in  an 
ordinary  combustion  furnace  (§  174,  12). 

3.  Soda-Lime. — ^A  mixture  of  caustic  lime  with  hydrate  of  soda  (§  66, 
3).  It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  a 
quantity  of  the  soda-lime  sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube,  so  as  to 
bave  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  process  of  combustion.  In  the  analysb  of 
n  on- volatile  substances,  the  best  way  is  to  use  the  soda-lime  while  still 
irarm. 

4.  AsBEBTOS. — A  small  poi*tion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  in  a  plati- 
xtiuD  crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  A  Yarremtrapp  and  Will's  Bulb  Appabatus,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  123. 

This  may  be  procured  at  any  chemical  apparatus  and  instrument 
'^Arehouse.    It  is  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*13  specific  gravity  to 

p  p  a 
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the  leTel  indioated  in  the  drawing,  either  hj  dipping  the  point  ioto  the 
acid,  and  appljrlng  suction  to  d,  ot  bj  means  of  a  pipette. 


Pig.  1Z3. 

6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Coiik,  which  fits  the  combnstion  tube  air* 
tight,  and  in  which  the  tube  d  of  the  bulb  apparatus  fits  closely. 

7.  A.  SCCTION  Tdbb  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  closed  at  the 
anterior  end  with  a  perforated  cork,  tlirough  which  the  point  of  the  bnlb 
apparatus  passee. 

The  reagents,  &C,  required  for  the  ulterior  treatment  of  the  fluid 
obtained  in  the  prooeas  of  combustion,  are  omitted  here,  as  it  is  not 
neoeasaiy  to  hare  them  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 

bb.  The  Pbocess. 

The  combustion  tube  is  half-GlIed  with  soda-lime,  which  ia  then  gra- 
duatlj  transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  subetuice 
permits,  still  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately  mixed  with  the 
weighed  substanoe  (compare  §  175),  forcible  preaanre  being'  carefully 
avoided ;  a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  centimetres,  ia  now 
introduced  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  mix- 
ture hlled-in  after ;  the  latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  centimetres 
of  the  length  of  the  tube,  ia  followed  by  a  layer  of  about  5  centimetrea 
«f  soda-lime,  which  has  been  need  to  rinse  the  mortar,  and  this  again  by 
a  layer  of  about  10  or  12  centimetres  of  pure  soda-lime,  leaving  thus 
about  i  centimetres  of  the  tube  clear.  The  tube  ia  then  closed  with  a 
plug  of  looae  asbestos,  and  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  formed  by 
a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  ia  then  connected  with  the  bulb  apparatus  by 
means  of  the  perforated  cork,  and  finally  placed  in  the  combustion 
furnace  (see  Fig.  123). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  ur-tight,  some  air  is  expeU«d 
by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  bolb  a,  and  the  ajqiar&tas 
observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  oooUog,  permanently  aasaiiM 
a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb.  The  tube  is  then  gradu&lly 
snrronnded  with  ignited  charcoal,  commencing  at  the  anterior  part,  and 
progressing  slowly  towards  the  beak  the  operation  being  conducted  eutctly 
as  in  an  ordinary  combustion  (§  175).  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  tolerably  hot  throughout  the  process,  since  this 
will  almost  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  liquid  carbides  of  hydro- 
gen, the  preseoee  nf  which  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  inoonveaient. 
The  asbestos  should  be  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  guard  against  its  retaining 
water,  and  with  this,  ammonia  The  combustion  should  be  conducted 
so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  evolution  of  gas  ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  ammonia  escaping  unabsorbed,  even  if  the  evolutioo  is 
rather  brisk ;  whilst  the  analysis  runs  some  risk  from  the  reoedmg  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  inevitably  taken  plaoe  tlie  very  nKHoeat  the 
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eroluttou  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in  some  instaneeR,  with  such  impetnosity 
as  to  foroe  the  aoid  into  the  oombustion  tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the 
whole  analjiiifl.  When  operating  upon  compounds  abounding  in  nitro* 
gen,  even  the  greatest  care  in  conducting  the  process  will  prove  unavail^* 
ing  against  the  powerful  affinity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  ammo* 
niacal  gas  in  the  tube.  Thii  may  be  readily  prevented,  however,  by 
mixing  with  the  substance  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  which  will  give 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  more  permanent  gases  diluting  the  ammonia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  l^e  evolution  of  gas 
has  Molly  ceased,*  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  off,  and  a 
certain  volume  of  air  (three  or  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  tube)  is 
sucked  through  the  a{^)aratu8,  to  foroe  the  last  traces  of  ammonia  into 
the  hydrochloric  acid ;  to  guard  against  the  inhalation  of  acid  fumes, 
the  suction  tube  is  filled  with  hydrate  of  potaasa^  or  a  small  aspirator  is 
used. 

liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs, 
and  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  181  (determination  of  carbon), 
with  this  difference,  that  soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper. 
It  is  advisable  to  employ  tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combustion  of 
liquids  than  are  required  for  solid  nitrogenous  bodies.  The  best  method 
of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to  heat  first  about  one-third  of  the  tube 
at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to  force  the  liquid  from  the  bulbs  into  the 
tube  by  heating  the  hinder  end  of  the  latter;  the  expelled  liquid  will  thus 
b«9Come  diffused  in  the  central  part  of  the  tube,  without  being  decom- 
posed, lij  a  progressive  application  of  heat,  proceeding  slowly  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  a  steady  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas  may 
be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied, 
through  the  opening  at  the  point,  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  rinsed 
with  water  until  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  reaction.  If  liquid 
carbides  of  hydrogen  have  been  formed,  the  fluid  is  passed  through  a 
moistened  filter  to  separate  them.  Solution  of  pwre  bicidoride  of  plati* 
namt  in  excess,  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  2 
volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  ether.  If  the  fluid  acquires 
a  bright  yellow  color,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  quantity  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  added  was  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose ;  if 
uot,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  substance  (best  in  alcoholic  solution)  must  be 
added.:^  The  residiutry  double  salt  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  finally  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  which  has  been 
dried  at  212!"  F.,  washed  with  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed  (compare  §  99,  2).     The  dried  filter  is 

*  This  ia  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixture  re-assamee  when  the  carbon 
deposited  on  the  sarfihce  is  completely  oxidized. 

t  If  the  bichloride  of  i^tlnnm  oontaius  an  admixture  of  ehloride  of  potawinm  or 
chloride  of  ammoniam,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  the  result ;  if  it  contains  an  admixtnre  of 
nitric  acid,  this  will,  during  the  CTaporation,  cause  the  formation  of  chlorine  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  accordingly  too  little  nitrogen 
will  fae  obtained.  It  is  therefore  always  necessary  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  bi- 
chloride of  platinum. 

t  As  the  double  salU  of  platinum  with  some  of  the  volatile  bases  produced  in  the 
decomposition  of  many  nitrogenous  organic  substances  (see  aboTe),  vn  more  readily 
a&lable  in  alcohol  than  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  ether  mixed  only  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  is  used  as  washing  fluid,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  if 
tliers  is  reason  to  suspect  that  suchdouUe  salts  of  phttinnm  are  present  {A .  IK.  Hofmom/ff)* 
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weighed  best  between  two  close-fitting  watch-glasses  held  together  hj  a 
clasp.  The  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  so  obtained 
is  not  invariably  of  a  pure  bright  yellow  color,  but  sometimes  of  a  darker 
or  brownish  yellow.  This  is  the  case  more  especially  with  difficultly 
combustible  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  as  it  is  less  easy  in  such 
oases  to  avoid  the  formation  of  fluid  carbides  of  hydrogen,  which  blacken 
the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  process  of  evaporation.  Direct  experiments 
have  proved,  however,  that  this  coloration  does  not  perceptibly  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  purity  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  ascertained  by  reducing  it  to  metallic 
platinum,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  99,  2. 

The  results  are  very  accurate ;  ususJly  somewhat  too  low  rather  than 
too  high  (about  0*1 — to  0*2  per  cent),  which  is  owing  to  traces  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  escaping  condensation  in  the  absorption  apparatua, 
and  being  carried  ofl*  with  the  permanent  gases,  as  is  observed  in 
every  analysis  of  the  kind.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  results  are 
too  high,  this  is  principally  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  bichloride  of 
platinunu 

y.  PeligoCs  Modification  of  VarrerUrapp  and  WUVs  Methods 

§  187. 

The  essential  part  of  this  modification  consists  in  this,  that  the  ammonia 
generated  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  soda-lime,  instead  of  being 
conducted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  is  received  in  a  measured  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength  ;  the  amount  of  firee 
acid  remaining  being  then  determined  by  neutralizing  with  a  solution  of 
soda  of  known  strength,  and  calculating  from  the  difference  the  amount 
of  acid  saturated  by  the  ammonia,  and  accordingly  also  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  (compare  §  99,  3). 

The  most  convenient  way  is  to  use  the  standard  oxalic  or  standard 
sulphuric  acid,  of  §  215.  10  ccof  this,  containing  0*63  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  or  0*40  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  corresponding  ac- 
cordingly to  0*17  of  ammonia,  or  0*14  of  nitrogen,  will  generally  suffice 
for  the  analysis  of  0*5  grm.  of  a  substance  containing  10 — 20  per  cent 
of  nitrogen. 

The  apparatus  is  the  same  as  in  /3  (Fig.  123).  The  add  b  accordingly 
measured  into  a  beaker ;  the  point  of  the  bulb  apparatus  is  then  im- 
mersed in  the  acid,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latter  sucked  into  the 
bulb ;  the  acid  adhering  to  the  point  is  rinsed  offi  When  the  combus- 
tion is  completed,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied  into  the  same  beaker 
and  properly  rinsed ;  the  fluid  is  then  neutralized.  The  solution  of  soda 
must  be  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  acid.  I  prefer  diluting  it,  so  that 
about  3  c.a  of  it  saturate  1  c.c  of  the  acid. 

This  method  is  particularly  well  suited  for  technical  and  agriculture- 
chemical  investigations.  With  accurate  measuring  vessels,  properly  pre- 
pared standard  fluids,  and  skilful  manipulation,  it  gives  results  hardly 
less  accurate  than  the  method  described  in  §  186. 

C.  Analysis  of  Oboakic  Compounds  containikg  Sulphub. 

§188. 
.  The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies — viiy 
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bj  oombnsiion  with  oxide  of  oopper  or  ohromate  of  lead — would  give  ro- 
Bolte  too  high  in  the  analjsie  of  compoonds  oontaining  sidphnr  ;  sinoe — 
more  especially  if  oxide  of  oopper  is  used  as  oxidizing  agent — a  portion 
of  the  sulphur  would  be  converted  in  the  prooess  into  sulphurous  acid, 
which  would  be  absorbed  with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potassaapparatas. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  a  tube  10—20  centimetres  long,  filled  with  per^ 
feoUy  dry  binoxide  of  lead,  is  placed  between  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  and  the  potassarapparatus.  The  binoxide  of  lead  completely 
abitorbs  the  sulphurous  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  lead  (Pb  0,  +  S  0,= 
FbO,  S  O^  ;  and  thus  the  carbonic  acid  alone  finds  its  way  to  the  potassa* 
apparatus.  No  sulphurous  acid  remains  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
if  the  latter  is  left  undisturbed  until  the  water  has  combined  with  the 
chloride  of  calcium  to  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  advisable 
after  this  to  draw  some  dried  air  through  the  tube.  The  presence  of 
sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  processes  described  §§  185,  186, 
and  187,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  As  regards  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds,  that  element  is 
invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  into  which  it  may 
be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moist  way.  In  substances  con- 
taining oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen  is  estimated  from 
the  loss. 

• 

CL  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

1.  Method  suitable,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  Sulphiur  in  non* 
volatile  substances  poor  in  Sulphur,  e.g,,  in  the  so-called  Protein  Com' 
pounds  {Liebig), 

Put  some  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  (§  66, 
8,  c),  into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  ^  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
fuse  the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  the 
mass  is  cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized  sul> 
stance,  fuse  over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula,  and  increase  the  heat, 
continuing  the  operation  until  the  white  color  of  the  mass  shows  that 
the  carbon  separated  at  first  has  been  completely  consumed.  Shoidd 
this  occupy  too  much  time,  you  may  accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  potassa  in  small  portions.  Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolve 
in  water,  supersaturate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  capacious 
beaker  covered  with  a  glass  dish,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Wash  the  precipitate  well  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter.  Dry  and  ignite.  Treat  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  as 
directed  §  132, 1.,  1,  for  very  accurate  analyses  ;  if  this  latter  operation 
is  omitted,  the  result  is  almost  always  too  high. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  Analysis  of  non-volatile 
or  dijffictdtly  volatile  substances  containing  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  Sul- 
phur {Kolbe,  "  Supplemente  zum  Haudworterbuch,**  p.  205). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,* 
40 — i5  centimetres  long,  a  layer,  7 — 8  centimetres  long,  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  8  parts  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part  of 
pure  chlorate  of  potassa;  after  this  introduce  the  weighed. substance 
to  be  analysed,  then  another  layer,  7  or  8  centimetres  long,  of  the  same 
mixture  ;  mix  the  organic  compound  intimately  with  the  carbonate  of 
soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire  (Fig.  104 

*  Sealed  and  ronnded  at  the  end  like  a  teat  tube. 
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§  176),  to  ensure  its  equal  distribution  through  the  entire  masB ;  fill  up 
the  still  vacant  part  of  the  tube  with  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potatea  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa.  Clear  a  iffide  passage 
from  end  to  end  hy  a  few  gentle  taps,  place  the  tube  in  a  combustion 
fomace,  heat  the  anterior  part  to  redness^  and  then,  progressiDg  slowly 
towards  the  posterior  part^  proceed  to  surround  with  reid-hot  charcoal 
the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  with  the  organic  compound.  In  the 
analysis  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  a  few  lumps  of  pure  chlorate*  of 
potassa,  to  ensure  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  perfect  con« 
version  into  sulphates  of  the  compounds  of  potassa  with  the  lower 
oxides  of  sidphur  that  may  have  formed.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
contents  of  the  tube  is  determined  sa  in  L 

3.  Method  adapted  /or  the  Anatt/na  both  qf  non-volalUe  and  volaJtite 
Substances^  but  more  especially  the  latter  (fiebue,  **  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  und 
Phann.,"  76,90.) 

Dissolve  1  equivalent  (149  partu)  of  bichromate  of  potassa  purified 
by  reciystallization,  and  2  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  soda  (106  parts), 
in  water,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored 
saline  mass  (KO,  CrO,  +  NaO,  CrO,  +  NaO,  OOJ  to   nowder,  heat  to 
intense  redness  in  a  hessian  crucible,  and  transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling 
tube*  (Fig.  101,  §  176).     When  the  powder  is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of 
it,  7 — 10  centimetres  long,  into  a  common  combustion  tube ;  then  intro- 
duce the  substance,  and  after  this  another  layer,  7-^10  centimetres  long, 
of  the  powder.     Mix  intimately  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then  fill 
the  still  unoccupied  part  of  the  tube  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
chromate  of  potassa  mixture,  and  apply  heat  as  in  an  ordinary  ultimate 
analysis.     When  the  entire  mass  is  heated  to  redness^  conduct  a  slow 
stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  ^ — 1  hour.     When  cold,  brush  the 
ash  off  the  tube,  cut  the  latter  into  several  pieoes  over  a  sheet  of  paper, 
transfer  the  pieces  to  a  beaker,  and  pour  over  them  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.    Add  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable 
excess,  then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  solution 
shows  a  beautifid  green  color ;  filter  the  fluid  firom  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  {N^uoed  by  the  cotnbostion  (this  contains  sulphuric  acid) ; 
wai^  first  with  watdr  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol, 
dryi  and  transfer  the  dry  sesquioxide  of  chromium  to  a  platinum  cru- 
cible ;  add  the  filter  ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  chlorate  and  2  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  (or  soda),  and  ignite  until  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium is  completely  converted  into  chromate  of  potassa  (or  soda).     Dis- 
solve the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduce  by  heating 
with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide 
of  chromium^  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphurrc 
acid  with  chloride  of  barium.     Debus  obtained  by  this  method  very 
satisfactory  results  (99*76  and  99*50  instead  of  100  of  sulphur)  in  the 
experimeotal  analysis  of   substances  of  known  composition ;  thus  he 
obtained  30*2  of  sulphur  in  the  Xanthogenamide,  instead  of  30*4,  &c 

*  The  saline  man  must  always  first  be  examined  to  ascertAin  whether  it  is  quite  free 
ftom  sulphur.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  redaced  with  hydroddorio  acid 
and  alcohol,  ehloride  of  barium  added,  and  the  mizture  allowed  to  akuid  IS  liowts  si 
rest ;  it  is  then  oarefnlly  examined  to  aseertain  whether  or  not  traces  of  a  precipitate  are 
Tiaibie. 
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• 
4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Anaiyeie  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Volo" 
iite  Compounds,     J.  Rvseell  ("  Joum.  £  prakt  ChenL,"  64,  230)  ;  sug- 
gested by  Bunaen, 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  centimetres  long,  sealed  at  the 
posterior  end,  first  2 — 3  grammes  of  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  then  a  mix-. 
tare  of  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  mixed  with  the  substance,  and  fill  up  the  tube  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda  mixed  with  a  little  oxide  of  mercury.  Connect  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  with  a  gas  delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to  efiect  the  con- 
densation of  the  mercurial  fumes.  Protect  the  part  of  the  tube  occupied 
by  the  substance  by  a  screen,  then  heat  the  anterior  part  to  bright  red- 
ness, and  keep  it  so  during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same  time,  heat 
another  portion  of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  of  intensity,  so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the  tube  in 
which  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  left  undecomposed.  When  the  part  before 
the  screen  is  at  bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the  mixture  con- 
taining the  substance,  regulating  the  application  of  heat  so  as  to  ensure 
complete  decomposition  in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes,  and  heat  at  the 
same  time  the  still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and  lastly  also  the  pure 
oxide  of  mercury  at  the  extreme  end.  The  gas  must  be  tested  frova^ 
time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  free  oxygen.  Dissolve  the 
contents  of  the  tube  in  water,  add  some  chloride  of  mercury,  to  decom-. 
pose  the  sulphide  of  sodium  which  may  have  formed,  acidify  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  oxidize  the  sulphide  of  mercury  which  may  have  formed, 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  finally  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
chloride  of  barium.  •/.  Russell  obtained  by  this  method  very  satisfactory 
resnits  in  the  analysis  of  pure  sulphur^  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

b.  Method  in  the  Moist  Way, 

According  to  Beudant,  Daguin  and  Rivot  ('^Compt  rend.,"  18d3, 
8d5,  "Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  61,  135),  the  sulphur  in  organic  com- 
pounds may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with  pure  solution  of 
potassa,  adding  2  volumes  of  water  and  conducting  chlorine  into  the 
fluid.  When  the  oxidation  is  effected,  the  acidified  solution  is  freed 
from  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  application  of  heat,  then  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.  Mr.  C.  J,  Merz^  of  my 
laboratory,  has  employed  both  this  method  and  Liebig^s  (a,  1)  in  the 
analysis  of  fine  horn  shavings,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  He  ob- 
tained, in  two  experiments  by  Liebig's  method,  3*37  and  3*345  in  100 
parts  of  horn  dried  at  212^  F. ;  in  two  other  experiments  by  Beudant, 
Daguin  and  Rivot* s  method,  3 '31  and  3*33  per  cent 

%*  Substances  leaving  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  therefora 
be  presumed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
tlie  solution  obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

If  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  the  sulphur  contained  iu 
it  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  found  by  one  of  the  methods  described 
above ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  which  the  ana- 
lysed substance  contains  in  organic  combination. 
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D.  Detebmination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Compounds. 

§189. 

MvldeTy  who  has  occupied  himself  more  than  anj  other  chemist  with 
the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  organic  substances,  recommends  the 
following  method : — 

Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
the  fluid  may  contain,  by  B^Uiier^a  method  (§  134,  I.,  d).  Boil  another 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  fluid  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  If  you  find  in  both 
the  same  per-centage  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  analysed  substance 
contains  the  phosphorus  only  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  if  you 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  in  the  second  experiment  than  in  the 
first,  the  difference  indicates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  phosphorus  contained  in  the  analysed 
compound  in  the  non-oxidized  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mulder  found 
in  caseine  in  both  experiments  3*5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  in 
the  analysis  of  albumen  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gave  0*35  per 
cent.,  the  nitric  acid  solution  0*78  per  cent,  of  that  acid. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the  substance 
and  examination  of  the  ash.  Vitellin,  which,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  barely  0-3  per  cent,  of 
ash  {Baumhaiier), 

The  methods  described  in  §  188,  a,  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  organic  com- 
pounds. 

K   Analysis  of  Oroanio  Compounds  containing  Chlorine 

(Brominb  or  Iodine). 

§  190. 

The  combustion  of  organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  with 
oxide  of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper, 
which,  were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  mauTier,  would  con- 
dense in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate  the 
determination  of  the  hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  defect  may  be 
readily  remedied,  however,  by  substituting  chromate  of  lead  for  oxide  of 
copper,  and  conducting  the  process  exactly  as  directed  §  177.  The 
chlorine  is,  in  that  case,  converted  into  chloride  of  lead,  and  retained  in 
that  form  in  the  combustion  tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas,  the  subchloride  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed  by  the 
oxygen  into  oxide  of  copper  and  free  chlorine,  which  latter  element  is 
retained  partly  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  partly  in  the  potassa- 
apparatus.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Sladder  (*'Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,'*  69,  335)  proposes  to  retain  the  chlorine  in  the  tube,  by  filling 
the  anterior  part  of  the  latter  with  clean  copper  turnings,  to  be  kept  red 
hot  during  the  process  of  combustion,  and  arresting  the  current  of  oxygmi 
the  moment  the  copper  turnings  begin  to  oxidiza  According  to  A. 
Volcker  (*'  Chem.  Gaje.,*'  1849,  245),  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be 
avoided,  by  adding  to  the  oxide  of  copper  ^  of  oxide  of  lead. 
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deep  glass  veasel,  filled  with  water,  the  safe  transport  from  the  meroarial 
trough  to  this  yessel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with 
a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  and  the  solution  of 
potassa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  the 
cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outside  on  an 
exact  level ;  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mark  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  previous  reduction  to  32^  F.  of 
the  thermometer,  and  29*8  of  the  barometer,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (compare  "  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The 
results  are  generally  somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — h'5  per 
oent. ;  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  even  long-continued 
transmission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  lietils  to  expel  every  trace 
of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

To  ensure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies, 
Strecker  (*'  Handworterbuch  der  Ohemie,"  2nd  edit.  I.,  878)  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  arsenious  add  in  powder  to  the  oxide  of  copper 
with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ;  the  arsenious  acid  is  vola- 
tilized by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in  the 
anterior  part  of  tiie  tube,  arsenic  remains  with  the  copper. 

h,  Simpson^s  method  ('' AnnaL  d.  Chenu  u.  rharm.,"  95,  74). 

The  principle  of  this  method,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  analysis  of 
all  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  gives  accurate  results  also  in  the  case  of 
difficultly  combustible  organic  compounds,  is  the  same  as  that  upon 
which  Dumas^  method  (a)  is  based ;  but  the  process  differs  in  some 
essential  points.  The  carbonic  acid  which  serves  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  tube  is  evolved  from  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese ;  the  com- 
bustion is  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  with 
oxide  of  copper ;  the  free  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  copper  in  a  state  of 
ignition ;  the  gaseous  mixture  is  received  in  a  special  apparatus,  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  solution  of  potassa,  the  nitrogen 
gas  being  then  transferred  to  a  graduated  tube,  and  finally  measured 
over  mercury. 

Select  a  strong  combustion  tube,  about  80  centimetres  long,  and  seal  one 
end  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  Then  introduce  a  mixture  of  12  grammes 
of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  dried  at  212^  F.,  and  2  grammes 
of  oxide  of  mercury.*  Push  down  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos, 
leaving  an  inch  clear  space  between  it  and  the  mixture,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  sufficiently  wide  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gas 
when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Then  introduce  1  grm. 
of  oxide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  accurately  weighed  substance  (about  0*5 
or  0*6  grm.)  with  45  times  the  weight  of  previously  prepared  and  dried 
mixture  of  4  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and  5  parts  of  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  transfer  the  mixture,  without  loss,  to  the  combustion- 
tube,  rinsing  the  mortar  with  some  pure  oxide  of  copper  and  some  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  mercury,  and  transferring  the 
rinsings  also  to  the  combustion  tube.  Push  down  another  asbestos  plug, 
which  should  be  about  30  centimetres  distant  from  the  first,  and  consi- 

*  Him  additkm  of  oxide  of  menmry  is  intended  to  effeotivelj  gaud  aguiHi  th  powi- 
Uity  o£  Ibe  finmstioa  of  eulwidc  <nidfi  gM,  whidi  might  othenn«e  be  apprehended  &om 
aoeideniid  presence  of  organio  matter. 
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portion  of  the  sabstanoe  in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum  crucible^  or  in 
a  platinum  dish,  with  use  of  a  cylinder  to  promote  the  draught  (tee 
*^  Analysia  of  Ashee).  In  the  analjsiii  of  subatanoes  containing  fusible 
salts,  even  long  continued  ignition  will  often  fsdl  to  effect  complete  com- 
bustion, as  the  carbon  is  protected  by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of 
the  oxygen.  In  such  cases,  the  best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  car- 
bonize the  substance,  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  incinerate  the  un* 
dissolved  residue ;  the  aqueous  solution  is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  ash  (com- 
pare Special  Part,  **  Analysis  of  Ashes**). 

If  organic  compounds  whose  ash  contains  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  or 
strontia,  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
remains  combined  with  the  alkalies  or  earths.  As,  in  many  cases,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  retained  is  not  constant^  and  the  reaults 
are,  moreover,  more  accurate  if  the  whole  amount  of  the  carbon  is 
expelled  and  determined  as  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed 
with  substances  which  will  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  at 
a  high  temperature,  e.g.  teroxide  of  antimony,  phosphate  of  copper, 
boracic  acid  {Fremy),  &c.;  or  the  combustion  is  efifocted  with  chromste  of 
lead,  with  addition  of  -j^^th  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  §  177.  The  latter  method  deserves  the  preference. 
Accurate  experiments  have  shown  that  in  a  combustion  effected  with 
ohromate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  organic  substance  containing  such  fixed  constituents,  is  weighed 
in  a  small  porcelain  or  platinum  boat^  the  ash,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
may  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  the  process  of 
combustion  ;  if  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  calculated,  as  in 
the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
fvuied  borax  (§  139,  IL,  d). 

ILL  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Obganic  Cokpound& 

The  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  organic  compounds 
differ  essentially  according  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various 
compounds.  There  are  three  general  methods  in  use  for  this  purpose^ 
yiz,: — 

§192. 

1.  We  take  a  Substance  of  known  Equivalent  and  determine  the  exact 
quantity  of  it  which  forms  a  Dejiniie  a/nd  well  characterized  Compound 
with  the  Body  whose  Equivalent  we  wish  to  Determine, 

This  method  b  pursued  in  determining  the  equivalent  of  the  organic 
aoids  and  oi'ganic  bases,  and  of  many  indifferent  bodies  poffiesaed  of  the 
property  of  combining  with  bases.  We  occupy  ourselves  here  simply 
with  the  analytical  process;  the  mode  of  calculating  the  equivalent  from 
the  results  obtained  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Calculation  of 
Analyses. 

a.  The  equivalent  of  organie  aoids  is,  in  most  cases,  determined  from 
the  silver  salt  of  the  add,  because  the  analysis  of  this  is  very  simple, 
and  there  is  almost  always  the  positive  certainty  that  the  analysed  salt 
is  not  a  basic  or  hydrated  compound.  Other  salts  also  are,  however, 
frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose  particularly  the  lead,  baiyta,  and 
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lime  salts  of  organic  acids.  In  the  analysis  of  the  lead  salts  of  organic 
acids,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  basic  for  neutral,  nor  in 
the  analysis  of  the  baryta  and  lime  salts,  hydrated  for  anhydrous  salts. 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  bases  in 
question  is  effected,  I  refer  to  Section  lY. 

6.  The  equiyalent  of  organio  bcues  forming  crystallizable  salts  with 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  other  easily  determined  acid, 
is  best  ascertained  by  estimating,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  proportion  of 
the  acid  contained  in  a  weighed  amount  of  the  salt.  ^ 

If  the  salts  do  not  crystallize,  a  known  quantity  of  the  dried  alkaloid 
is  introduced  into  a  drying  tube  (Fig.  124), 
which  is  then  accurately  weighed  with  its  con- 
tents ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for 
some  time ;  the  tube  ultimately  heated  to  212^ 
F.  (see  §  28,  Fig.  29),  and  a  stream  of  atmo* 
spheric  air  transmitted  through  it;  the  quantity 
of   the    hydrochloric  acid  absorbed  is   found  Pig.  124. 

from  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tube. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  may  be  controlled  by  dissolving  the  hydro* 
chlorate  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine  from  the  solution  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  determined 
also  from  the  insoluble  double  salts  produced  by  precipitating  <the  solu- 
tion of  their  hydrochiorates  with  bichloride  of  platinum  ;  the  double 
chlorides  thus  produced  are  cautiously  ignited,  §  124,  and  the  residQary 
platinum  accurately  weighed. 

e.  In  the  case  of  indijffereiU  bodiee,  there  is  usually  no  other  choice 
left  than  to  determine  the  equivalent  from  the  lead  compound ;  sinoe 
these  substances  either  altogether  refuse  to  enter  into  combination  with 
other  bases  besides  lead,  or  form  with  them  compounds  only  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Although  the  determination 
of  the  equivalent  of  an  indifl&rent  body  fixun  the  compound  which  the 
latter  forms  with  lead,  is  liable  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  as  the  oxide 
of  lead  will  often  combine  with  such  substances  in  varying  proportions, 
yet  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  always  interesting  in  this — that  we 
learn  by  it  whether  the  oiganic  body  combines  with  the  lead  without 
alteration,  or  gives  up  water  upon  entering  into  combination  with  that 
metal.  Organic  substenoes  will  also  occasionally  form  with  water  solid 
and  orystallizable  compounds,  by  the  analysis  of  which  the  equivalent  ot 
the  organic  body  may  be  determined. 

{193. 

2.  The  Specif  Oratniy  qf  th$  Vapor  of  the  Compound  is  determined 
{Dumae). 

The  Mlowing  are  the  outlines  of  Dvmae^  method,  which  I  shall 
immediately  after  proceed  to  describe  more  in  detail.  A  light  glass 
globe,  filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  aftenfranifl 
ascertained,  is  accurately  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  is 
calculated  at  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  observed  during 
the  process  of  weighing,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  the  first  weight: 
the  difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  vessel  A  more 
than  mfficient  quantilj  of  the  substance,  the  dennty  of  the  va|K)r  of 
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which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  is  then  introduced  into  the  globe,  and 
exposed  to  a  nniform  temperature  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  the 
substance,  until  the  latter  is  completely  converted  into  vapor,  and  the 
excess  expelled  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  originally  contained  in 
the  globe ;  the  vessel  is  then  sealed  air-tight,  and  accurately  weighed 
The  difference  between  the  weight  found  and  that  of  the  exhausted  globe, 
expresses  the  exact  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  vapor  corresponding  to  tht« 
capacity  of  the  globe ;  supplying  thus  the  necessary  data  for  calculating 
the  density  of  the  vapor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  vapor  must 
first  be  calculated  at  the  usual  height  of  the  barometer,  and  32^  F.  of  the 
thermometer,  and  consequently  that  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer must  be  correctly  noted  both  during  the  fii-st  weighing  and  at 
the  time  of  sealing  the  glass  globe. 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  substances  which  volatUixe 
without  suffering  decomposition.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  examined  substance  be  perfectly  pure. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  analytical  process ;  for  the  manner 
of  correcting  and  calculating  the  results,  and  inferring  the  composition 
of  the  analysed  bodies  from  them,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  ^Cal- 
ouktion  of  Analyses  "  (§  204). 

«k  Apparatus  and  other  Requmtea. 

1.  The  Substance. — From  6  to  8  grammes  are  required.  The  boil- 
ing point  of  the  substance  must  be  pretty  accurately  known. 

2.  A  Light  Glass  Globe  with  drawn-out  Neck. 

A  light  globe  of  pure  glass  is  selected,  free  from  flaws  and  holding 
from  2d0  to  500  cubic  centimetres ;  it  is  carefally  rinsed  with  water,  ana 
then  thoroughly  dried.  After  this,  it  is  completely  exhausted,  dry  air 
readmitted  into  it,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  several  times  (the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  97,  §  175,  is  used  for  this  purpose).  The 
neck  of  the  globe  is  then  softened  near  the  bulb,  and  drawn  out  in  the 
shape  represented  in  Fig.  125. 

The  extreme  point  is  cut  ofi^  and  the  edges  slightly  rounded  over  the 

the  spirit-lamp  ;  this  point  having  to  be  sealed  air-tight 
with  the  greatest  despatch,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
process,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  glass  of  the  globe  is  readily  fusible  or  not ; 
this  may  be  done  by  trying  to  seal  the  point  of  the 
original  neck  of  the  balloon,  previous  to  drawing  it 
out  j  should  this  present  any  difficulty,  the  globe  is 
totally  unfit  for  the  intended  purpose. 

3.  A  SMALL  IRON  OB  COPPER  VESSEL  foT  the  reception 

Fig.  125.  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  globe  is  to  be  heated  (see 

Fig.  126).    The  fluid  which  is  to  serve  as  haih  must 

admit  of  being  heated  to  at  least  54!*  or  72^  F.   beyond  the  boiling 

point  of  the  substance  under  examination.     Oil  will  answer  the  purpose 

in  all  cases  where  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  is  re* 

quired  ;  however,  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath — if  its  temperature,  which 

in  a  perfectly  saturated  bath  may  be  raised  to  356°  F.,  is  sufficiently 

high  for  the  purpose — is  more  convenient  than  an  oil-bath,  as  the  globe 

may  be  more  easily  cleaned. 

4.  An  Apparatus  to  keep  the  Globs  in  position. — ^Thia  may  be 
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radii;  made  with  a  haodle  and  some  iron  wira.  Daring  the  operation, 
it  is  attached  to  a  retort  stand  (see  Fig.  126). 

5.  A  quantity  of  kercubt  more  than  mfficient  to  fill  the  globe. 

G.  An  aocorately  ohadcatkd  tube  of  about  100  cubio  oentimatrM 
oapacity, 

7.  Spibit-Xamf  and  Blowfipk. 

8.  A  correct  Babometeb. 

9.  A  correct  Thebmoheteb,  capable  of  indicating  the  highest  degree 
of  heat  the  case  under  examination  may  require. 

ft.  The  Proeees. 
a.  Weigh  the  globe  on  the  balance,  placing  a  thermometer  inside  the 
case.  Leave  the  globe  for  10  minutes  on  the  scale,  to  ascertain  whether 
its  weight  remains  constant.  If  bo,  the  weight  la  noted,  together  with 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer inside  the  case. 

p.  Introduce  about  8  grammes  of  the  fluid  or,  by  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat,  liquefied  auhstauue  into  a  glaaa ;  heat  the  globe  gently, 
and  dip  the  pointed  end  deep  into  the  liquid.  If  the  aubstanoe  under  ex- 
amination has  a  high  fusing  point,  the  neck  and  point  of  the  globe  lilce- 
viae  require  heating,  to  guard  against  the  fluid  aolidifytog  in  the  neck. 
Afl  soon  aa  the  globe  cools — which,  in  the  case  of  -very  volatile  sub- 
stanoea,  is  accelerated  by  dropping  ether  upon  it — the  fluid  enters  and 
spreads  in  it     Do  not  introduce  more  than  5 — 7  grammes. 

y.  Heat  the  oootenta  of  the  vewel  (3)  to  104° — 122°  F.,  and  immerse 
the  globe  by  means  of  the  apparatus  (4),  and  also  a  thermometer,  in  the 
bath  as  shown  in  Pig.  126. 

Raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  the  required  point.*  As  soon 
as  the  temperature  in  the  globe  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance,  the  vapor 
of  the  latter  rushes  out  through 
the  oriGoe  of  the  neck  ;  the  force 
of  the  current  increases  at  first 
with  the  temperature  of  the  bath, 
but  diminishes  afterwards  by  de- 
grees, and  ceases  finally  alto- 
gether (after  abont  15  minutes), 
^oold  any  of  the  vapor  have 
condensed  into  drops  in  the  point 
of  the  neck  projecting  above  the 
surfiice,  these  may  be  at  once  re- 
converted into  vapor,  by  moving  a 
piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  and 
fro  round  iL  The  moment  that 
a  perfect  equilibrium  is  fully  e»- 
tabliahed  at  the  desired  tempe- 
rature, seal  the  point  of  the  globe  hermetioally,  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  and  blowpipe,  and  note  immediately  after  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer. To  aaoertain  whether  or  not  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed, 
you  need  simply  direct  a  current  of  air  through  the  blowpipe  upon  the 

*  If  the  globe  ii  immcna]  in  a  chloride  of  Mldom  ta  oil-batb,  700  mut  BsdeaToi  to 
mmintaiD  a  nniforni  tampenUrs  toward*  the  end  of  the  pcoooai,  which  maj  be  tuUj 
effected  bj  properl;  ngnkting  the  heat. 


Fig.  ua. 
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prpjeoidiig  point  of  the  neok :  if  ibe  tabe  is  closed  hermetica]] j,  a  small 
portion  of  the  vapor  condenses,  forming  a  column  of  fluid,  wh]<^  k  re- 
tained in  the  end  of  the  tube  by  capillary  attraction  ;  this  is  not 
observed  if  the  tube  is  not  hermetically  sealed.  The  height  of  ihe 
barometer  also  is  noted  again,  if  it  has  changed  since  the  first  obeer- 
vation. 

S.  Remove  the  sealed  globe  firom  the  bath,  allow  to  cool,  wash  most 
carefully,  wipe  perfectly  diy,  and  weigh  again  in  the  same  manner  as 
before. 

c.  Immerse  the  pointed  end  of  the  globe  in  its  entire  length  in  mer- 
cury, scratch  a  mark  with  a  file  near  the  end,  and  break  off  the  point ; 
whereupon  the  mercury  will  immediately  msh  into  the  g^obe,  a  vacunm 
having  been  created  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor.  In  this 
operation,  place  the  glass  globe  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  resrt  the 
latter  upon  the  ed^  oi  the  mercurial  trough.  If  the  globe,  a*  the 
moment  of  sealing,  was  perfectly  free  from  air,  it  will  fiU  completely 
with  mercury ;  otherwise  an  air  bubble  will  remain  in  itb  In  either 
case  transfer  the  mercury  from  the  globe  to  the  graduated  tube  (6),  and 
measure  accurately ;  if  there  was  air  in  the  ^be  at  the  mom^ot  of 
sealing  it,  fill  it  now  with  water,  and  measure  also  the  volume  of  the 
latter  liquid :  the  difference  between  the  volume  of  the  mercury-  and 
that  of  the  water  shows  the  volume  of  the  air  which  had  remained  in 
the  globe. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  nearly  aocmnate  resuHs  ;  for 
the  manner  of  calculating  the  latter,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  **  Oal* 
culation  of  Andyses**  (§  204). 

i  194. 

3.  A  great  many  indifferent  organic  bodies  absolutely  refuse  to  com- 
bine with  bases  or  acids,  as,  e.g.,  salicine  ;  or  form  with  them  only  com- 
pounds, from  which  the  equivalent  of  the  organic  body  cannot  well  be 
deteimined,  as  e.g.,  phloridxin.  The  equivalent  of  such  substance  is 
determined  by  producing  by  the  action  of  acids,  bases,  halogene^  ^l^c, 
upon  the  body  under  examination,  new  compounds  of  known  or  ascer- 
tainable equivalents.  Or,  lastly,  the  equivalent  is  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  compound  in  question  has  been  formed.  In  ca£ea 
of  this  description,  that  equivalent  is  assumed  to  be  the  correct  one  which 
permits  the  most  simple  explanation  of  the  processes  of  formation  and 
decomposition. 

This  latter  mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  substances  is  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  and 
cannot  be  considered  in  detail  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  universally 
applicable  methods. 

SupplemerU, 

**  ON  THE  USE  OF  GAS  AS  PUEL  Uf  ORGAKJO  ANALTSIS.*** 

Dr.  Hofinmm  has  lately  succeeded  in  providing  our  laboratories  with 
a  combustion  furnace  which  has  met  with  the  general  approval  of 

*  By  il.  TT.  Hofmann,  Kxtncted  from  the  ''Quarterly  Jouxnal  of  the  ChcBUCH] 
Society,*'  vol.  Ti.  p.  209. 
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fihcnusti^  and  has  been  rapidly  introdneed  into  mort  gf  the  EngUdi  labo- 
iKtoriea  where  gas  famishes  the  fuel  for   ohemioal   operatioDB.      Its 
mperiori^  over  any  of  Uie  proposed  ooraboBtioa 
fiimttCM  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  recently 
adopted  iL 

The  constmotion  of  he  apparatus  being  ohvioos 
frcnn  the  aocompanying  wood-cats,  »  few  ezptana- 
tory  remarks  wijl  be  sufficient.  Into  a  brass  tube, 
of  &oni  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  length,  and  1  inch 
diameter  (shown  in  section  in  Fig.  128),  which  oom- 
monioates  at  both  ends  with  the  gas-main  of  the 
labor»tory,  there  are  screwed  from  twenty-four  to 
Uiirty-four  tabes.  These  tubes,  j  inch  thick  and  7 
inches  high,  are  provided  with  stopcocks,  and 
carry  brackets,  of  4J  inches  length  and  ^-inoh  dia- 
meter, for  the  reception  of  five  ordinary  bat's-wing 
bamerg  (each  consuming  from  3  to  4  onbic  feet  of 
gas  per  hoar  for  a  full  lumiaoas  effect)  upon  which 
ft  oorreaponding  number  of  clay-burners  are  fixed. 
The  hi^  clay  burners,  represented  in  Pig.  127, 
are  3  inches  high,  of  J-inch  exterior,  and  |-inch 
interior  diameter.  The  perforations,  which  are  of 
about  the  thickness  of  a  pin,  are  made  in  rows ; 
their  number  Taries ;  those  employed  for  Dr.  Hof- 
mann's  Aimaoe  have  ten  rows,  each  of  fifteen  holes. 
From  such  a  day  cylinder,  loosely  fixed  apoii  an 
ordinary  batVwing  burner,  the  stopcock  of  which 
has  been  appropriately  adjusted,  the  gas  burns  with 
a  perfectly  blue  flame  which  envelopes  the  cylinder,  ^'S-  ^^"f- 

and  renders  it  in  a  short  time  incandescent. 

The  small  bomen  are  only  IJ  inches  high,  and  have  only  seventy  or 
«ghty  perforations.  A  row  of  these  smaller  burners  serves  as  support  for 
the  oombostion  tube  which  is  thus  bedded  in  a  channel  of  heated  fire- 
day.  The  system  of  brackets  lying  side  by 
aide  acquires  sufficient  stability  by  a  strong 
iron  frame,  which  rests  upon  two  firm  sup- 
ports, of  oast  iron,  fitstened  down  by  screws 
upon  the  foot-plate,  likewise  of  cast  iron. 
The  iron  frame  has  moreover  a  groove  for  the 
reception  of  moveable  side  plates  of  fire-clay, 
Th^  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  high 
bomers,  over  whtbh  they  project,  however, 
about  J  inch,  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  resting 
npon  the  frame  ;  lastly,  there  are  ooveriug 
pUtea,  likewise  of  tire^ay,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  side  pUtea.  Fig-  128. 

The  whole   disposition  of  this  apparatus 
wDl  be  best  nndentood  by  a  glance  at  the  perpeotive  view  given  in 
FIs.  129. 

In  the  front  part,  oontiguons  to  the  potassa-apparatus,  the  side  pUtes 
and  the  covering  plates  are  omitted,  in  order  to  show  the  disposition  of 
the  bnmeia.  Dnring  the  combustion,  however,  all  the  burners  are  in- 
oloaed,  as  exhibited  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  apparatus 
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It  (kuTTas  to  be  obtiocd  tbttt  the  efficiency  of  the  finnioe  mmfaOitiij 
dependa  upon  tha  cortwct  dispoaitioD  at  th«  ^aa-jets.  The  most  »pp*o- 
priate  apaoe  betweea  the  aerMsl  bnriMn,  luMordiag  to  nwncrom  exfcd' 
mentB  made  for  the  paipoae,  is  about  ^  inch.  It  i«  vety  importaa^  for 
the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  uniform  temperature,  that  the  aevtaal 
brackets  bearing  the  burners  shoold  be  equidistant  31ieir  poaition  is 
therefore  speoiallj  seeorad  by  eveiy.bnokot  baiug  fixed  in  aa.  apertora 
formed  ia  tlie  iron  frame,  (Fig.  12S). 
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The  use  of  the  fumaoe  searoely  requires  any  speraal  remai^  Aoeoid- 
iqgtu  thelengtb  of  thecombnalion  tnbe,&om  8  to  10  ah^Mcx^  (oiidv 
all  oirounutanOBs  the  largest  ipoa^le  number,)  are  opened  at  odoo  a4  the 
ctnmieDoemant  ai  a  oombustion.  If  owre  faaa  bean  taken  to  ngulate  tba 
amount  of  gas,  either  by  the  atopcocka  in  the  horiaontal  gas-pipa,  or  by 
those  in  the  separate,  supply-tabes,  the  lif^ted  portion  of  tke  htnaeei,  in 
10  or  12  minntes,  will  be  in  a  state  of  pearfect  incandesceno^  oomparaUa 
only  to  the  ignited  Bass  of  charcoal  in  an  ordinary  cMobuEltion  ftiraacc. 
Aiier  ibis  it  ia  cHily  necessary  to  open  tJte  remainder  fit  the  stopooeks 
in  appropriate  soocassion,  to  insure  «  slow  and  regnbu-ly  pragreasing 
combustion.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  an  MUklysia  viuiee 
from  40  minutes  to  an  hour.  Only  in  extnordinaiy  cases  a  longer  tima 
may  be  require! 

The  heat  obtained  by  this  ^maoe  ia  extremely  uuifonn,  and  snoe  it 
is  conyeyed  to  the  combiiBtion  tube  chiefly  by  radiation  from  the  inoui- 
descent  maaa  of  surrounding  olay,  every  part  nf  the  tube  is  equally 
heated.  It  is  in  this  respect  especially  Uiat  the  new  apparatus  diffm 
from  all  former  contriTancee  of  this  Idnd.  The  temperature  which  it  ia 
capable  of  yielding  is  entirely  at  t^  command  of  tlw  operator.  When 
fitrained  to  ita  full  power,  it  givea  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest 
charcoal  combustion  furnace,  at  which  even  the  noat  refractory  Bulie- 
miau  tubes  readily  fuse ;  by  appropriately  adjusting  the  stopoook^ 
however,  it  iB  possible  to  maintain  the  furnace  at  any  desired  tempeim- 
ture,  especially  since  it  is  only  neceesary  to  look  into  the  citannd,  when, 
with  a  little  practice,  a  correct  idea  of  the  temperature  is  rapidly 
obtained  &om  the  color  of  the  glowing  cylindem  It  deserves,  howev^'. 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  apparatus  furnishes  rather  more  than  lees  heat 
than  ia  generally  required  ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  protect  the  oombaation  tnba  by  a  metallic  afaield :  for  this 
purpose  ordtutuy  braaa- wire  gauxe  maybe  conveniently  employed;  which 
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ia  more  easily  mimipTiUted,  and  may  be  used  longer  tlian  the  thin  copper 
or  bnus  pUte  genei4lly  employed. 

Vzonx  what  bos  been  atated  it  is  obvioiu  that  the  furnace  may  be  nsed 
in  many  operations  in  which  charcoal  has  hitherto  been  considered 
almost  indispensable.  The  combustion  may  be  made  with  or  without 
oxygen,  as  the  case  may  neoeaaitate.  In  all  otner  tnbe  operations,  in 
passing  gases  or  vapors  through  red-hot  tubes  (preparation  of  propylene 
gas),  in  redaoing  copper  tarain^  ix.,  the  furnace  may  be  used  with 
eqnal  adrantage  ;  for  the  latter  operation,  which  oocun  so  frequently,  it 
is  found  convenient  to  rearrange  the  burners  in  auoh  a  manner  as  to 
obtain,  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  row  of  small  bamen  in  the  place 
of  large  bamen,  two  gutters  or  ohaonels,  in  which  two  glass  tubes,  con- 
nected by  means  of  caoutchouc  with  the  same  hydrogen-apparatus, 
may  be  heated  at  once.  In  like  manner  two  combustion  tubes,  filled 
yriiix  a  similar  mixture,  have  been  actually  heated  simultaneously. 
If  short  oombostion  tubes  are  to  be  heated,  such  as  are  used  in  uitrogea 
determinations,  an  additional  advantage  may  be  obttuned  by  umulta* 
neouflly  operating  on  b<Ah  sides  of  the  apparatus. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  fiimaee  is  its  durability.  The 
clay  burners  are  almnst  indeetruotible.  The  clay  plates  also,  when  well 
bnrnt,  are  very  datable,  and  aStaa  serve  fw  months,  «ven  aiW  they  are 
split.  The  mixture  of  gas  and  atmospherie  air  is  so  perfect,  and  the 
difiiiaion  of  the  combustion  is  so  great  (the  gas  isaoing  from  between 
34^00  and  35,000  apertures),  that  nether  upon  the  bumss  nor  in  the 
perforations  is  the  slightest  trace  al  carbon  deposited. 

It  was  found  by  experiment  that  a  combustion,  lasting  one  hoar,  and 
requiring  the  whole  length  of  the  furaooe  (-34  rows  of  bnmeta),  consumes 
from  80  to  90  cubic  feet ;  the  maximum  sv«r  observed  being  100  cubic 
feet.  For  a  oarbon  determination,  with  24  rows  of  bumera,  which  gene- 
rally IsBts  einMt  40  Bunutes,  from  50  to  60  cubic  feet  twe.  required  ;  for 
nitrogen  determi cation,  froin  25  to  30  cubic 
feet.  Perfectly  similar  resulbi  have  been  ob- 
atarfed  hj  Dr.  Forbes  Watson.  From  tbeSe 
data  it  is  obvious  that  this  ^paratns  is  a  very 
economical  one,  especially  in  localities  where 
gas  is  cheap,  and  charooal  dear.  In  labora- 
tories, therefore,  where  many  combustions  are 
DMdB,  the  saving  of  fuel  will  itiadily  fiover  the 
CBi^iml  outlay  for  the  furnace. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  the  onnsump- 
tion  of  gas  can  be  sttll  further  diminished  by 
redacing  the  number  of  the  rows  of  burners  ^.     ,,. 

from  6  to  3.     Fig.  130  shows  the  section  of  '* 

sadi  a  furnace,  whidi  has  been  nsed  with  good  lesnlts. 

Such  a  furnace  of  course  does  not  yield  the  same  degree  of  temperature 
as  the  larger  one,  it  al«i  require  a  few  minutes  more  to  produoe  the  &11 
efiect ;  but  in  few  cases  will  a  higher  temperature  be  necessary  for  com- 
bustions.  Such  a  smaller  apparatus  is  very  useful  in  lectures,  when  a 
farther  simplificatloa  may  be  eSected  by  a  diminution  of  tiie  number  of 
^e  stopcocks.* 

•  The*  fornaMB  tn  mtde  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hess,  18,  John's  Terrace, ^oliii  Street, 
EiogilsiKl  Qkte,  N.  '      -  '* 
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CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 

$  195. 

The  oalculation  of  the  resalts  obtained  by  an  analyns  presapposes,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  SLmjde 
mles  of  arithmetic  on  the  other.  Chemical  calculations  do  not  necessa- 
rily require  a  complete  knowledge  of  mathematics,  as  is  often  erroneously 
supposed :  decimal  fractions  and  simple  equations  will  enable  the  student 
to  make  all  the  more  common  calculations.  These  remarks  are  not 
intended  to  dissuade  students  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  from  pursuing 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics ;  I  merely  wish  to  encourage  those 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  who,  as  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced, are  afraid  to  venture  upon  chemical  calculations.  For  tiiis 
reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  in  the  most  inteUigible  manner  possible,  and  without  loga- 
rithma 

L  CalctiUuion  of  the  CanslUuent  soug?U,from  the  Compound  oUained  in 
the  Analytical  Frocesa,  and  exhibition  o/Ois  ReauUe  m  per  eenie. 

§  196. 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  aqsa- 
rated,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Part  treating  of  the  ''  Analytical  Methods 
and  Processes,**  either  in  the  free  state,  or — and  this  most  frequently — in 
combinations  of  known  composition.  The  results  are  usually  calculated 
upon  100  parts  of  the  examined  substance,  since  this  gives  a  clearer  and 
more  intelligible  view  of  the  composition.  In  cases  where  the  several 
constituents  have  been  separated  in  the  free  state,  the  calculation  may 
be  made  at  once ;  but  if  the  constituents  have  been  separated  in  combi- 
nation with  other  substances,  they  must  first  be  calculated  from  the  com- 
pounds obtained. 

1.  Caleylalion  qflhe  percentage  ReeuUe,  in  Caaee  iohere  the  Suketance 
sought  has  been  separated  in  the  Free  State. 

a.  Solid  Bodies,  Liquid^,  or  Gases,  uMch  have  been  determined 
by  Weight. 
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§  197. 

The  oalcolation  here  is  so  exceedinglj  simple  that  I  will  give  but  one 
illustration. 

Suppose  you  have  analysed  subohloride  of  mercury,  and  separated  the 
mercury  in  the  metallic  state  (§  118,  1).  2-945  grammes  of  subchloride 
of  mercury  have  given  2*499  grammes  of  metallic  mercury. 

2*945:  2-499::  100  :» 
a  =84-85, 

which  means  that  your  analjrsis  shows  100  parts  of  subchloride  of  mer^ 
cuiy  to  contain  84*85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15*15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  is  known  to  oonsiBt  of  2  equiva* 
lents  of  mercury  and  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  as  the  equivalent 
liumbers  of  both  these  elements  are  also  known,  the  true  percentage 
composition  of  the  body  may  be  readily  calculated  from  these  data. 
When  analysing  substances  of  known  composition  for  practice,  the 
results  theoreti^ly  calculated  and  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are 
usually  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  this  enables  the  student  at  once  to 
perceive  the  degree  of  correctness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  analysis 
has  been  performed. 

Thus  for  instanoe-^ 

Fonad.  OUeiiUted  (compare  §  84,  (). 

Mercury    ...     84*85 84-95 

Chlorine    ,    •    .     1515 15-05 


100*00  10000 


ft.  0<ues  which  have  been  determined  hy  Measure. 

§  198. 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  befor^ 
the  proportion  of  the  gas  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  analysed  sub* 
stance  can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weight  of  a  certain  definite  volume  of  the  various 
gaaas  has  been  severally  determined  by  minute  and  accurate  experiments, 
this  calculation  also  is  a  simple  rule-of-three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be 
measured  under  the  same  cinhimstances  under  which  the  experiments 
were  made  by  which  the  weight  of  a  certain  definite  volume  of  it  has 
been  determined.  The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
here,  are: 

Temperat'wre  and  Atmospheric  Freasure*  y 

Besides  these,  the 

Tension  qfthe  Aqueous  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  eases  where  water  is  used  as  the  con- 
fining fluid,  as  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist  state. 
The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  Y,*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases 

*  See  Tablet  at  the  end  of  the  Tolame, 
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there  enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperatnre  of  0°  C.  (  =  32^  F.),  and  an  atmo- 
spheric pressure  of  0*76  (760  millimetres)  of  mercury  (  =  29*9 — 30,  inches 
pf  the  English  seats).  We  ha^e^  therefore,  in  the  first  pboe,  to  oonsider 
the  manner  in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at  another  tempeffalura 
and  another  height  of  the  barometer,  are  to  be  reduced  to  O''  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometei^  and  0*76  of  the  baiometer. 

eu  Reduction  of  a  Volume  of  Oas  of  amy  given  TemperaUire  to  (f  0.,  cr 
any  other  Temperature  between  0^  and  100^  O. 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were  for- 
merly umversaily  adopted : 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 
*    2.  The  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  d^ree  of  the  ther« 
mometer  is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

'  Although  the  correctness  of  these  propositions  has  not  been  folly  con- 
firmed by  the  minute  inyestigations  of  Magnue  and  Eegnault,  yet  thej 
knay  be  safely  followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  thoee  gases 
^hich  are  most  fi:equently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical  pro- 
cesses, as  the  co-efficients  of  the  expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  difier 
ifrom  each  other,  and  as  there  is  neyer  any  yery  considerable  differenos 
in  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which  the  gases  are  severally 
measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 


.03665 


as  the  co-efficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
point ;  in  other  words,  as  Ihe  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when  heated 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand,  therefore^ 
for  every  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 

2^  =  0-003666. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gfA  a^ 
0^  C.  will  occupy  at  10"*  G.^  we  find 

1  X  (1  +  10  X  0-003665)  U  =  1'03665. 

If  we  wish  to  aseeriain  how  much  spaioe  100  cabio  ceniimMtni  at 
C"  a  will  occupy  at  10°  C,  ve  find 

100  X  (1  + 10  X  0-003665)  U 
100x1-03665  =  103-665, 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  cubic  centimetre  at  10^  <X  wiH 
occupy  at  0°  C,  we  find 

I =  0-965 

.  (1  +  10x0-003665) 

.  How  much  space  do  103*665  cubi^  centimetre  at  lO^C,  ooenpy  at 
O^'C? 

103-665         ^j^ 

1  +  (10  X  0-003665) 
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The  genekal  nab  Qf  these  oaloalatipiift  ina7  be  briefly  expressed  as 
follows : — 

To  calculate  the  Tolame  of  agasfixnii  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature, 
we  have  in  the  first  p]iu»  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  yoltune  unit, 
which  IB  done  bj  adding  to  1  the  produet  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
thennometrical  difierenoe  by  0*003665 ;  and  then  to  multiplj  the  pro- 
duct of  this  calculation  by  the  number  of  rolume  units  found  in  the 
analytical  process.  On  the  other  hand,  to  teduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature^  we  have  to  divide  the  number  of 
volume  units  found  in  the  analytical  process,  by  the  product  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  thennometrical  difference  by  0*003665. 

p.  Seduction,  ^the  Volume  ^a  Gas  of  a  certain  given  Deneitt/  to  760 
MUlimeires  Barametric  Preasure,  or  amy  other  given  Pressure, 

According  to  the  law  of  3£arioUef  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  gas  occupies 
the  greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it^  and  the  less  space  the 
greater  the  pvessore  upon  its  surface. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  cubic  centimetres,  at  a 
pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  it  will  occupy  1  cubic-  centimetre  at  a  pressure 
of  10  atmospheres,  and  100  cubic  centimetres  at  a  pressure  of  -^  atmo- 
sphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  con  be  more  easy  thaa  the  reduction  of  a.  gas  of 
a  certain  given  tension  to  760  millimetres  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other 
given  pressure^  s.^.,  1000  millimetres,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the 
analysis  of  gases. 

Supposing  a  gaa  to  occupy  100  cubic  centimetres  at  780  millimetres 
bar.,  how  much  qiaoe  will  it  oooapy  at  760  millimetres  1 

760  :780::100:« 
«*=  102-63. 

How  much  space  will  100  cubic  centimetres  at  750  millimetres  bar. 
oocapy  at  760  millimetres  1 

760  :  750;:  100  \x 
»  =  98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  cubic  centimetres  at  760  milfimetres  bar. 
oconpy  at  1000  millimetres  I 

1000:  760::  150  :» 
a:«114. 

y.  Seducticn  of  the  Voltpne  qfa  Om  saturcUed  with  Aquaaus  Vapor^  t» 
its  cKttuU  Volume  in  the  Dry  tSiate. 

It  18  a  well-kQown  &ct  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temperatures, 
to  assume  the  gaseous  state,  ^e  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  tension 
of  the  aqueous  vapor) — which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  upon 
^ttb  temperature,  and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  in 
vacuo  or  in  any  gaseous  atmosphere — ^is  usually  expressed  by  the  height 
of  a  column  of  mercuiy  counterbalancing  it.  j^e  following  table  indi- 
cates the  degrees  of  tension  fbr  the  various  temperatures  at  which 
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analyses  are  likelj  to  be  made  (compare  MagwuSf  **  Pogg.  AnnaLy**  61, 

p.  247). 

TABLE. 


Tensum  of  the 

Tennonof  the 

Tempemtare 

in  degrees 

(Centi^ade). 

ftqveoaa  Taper 
expreaaedin 
mUlimetrea. 

Terapefston 

in  degraea 

(Centipsde). 

aqneoiiB  Taper 
expreaMdin 
millimetreB. 

0 

4-526 

21 

18-505 

1 

4-8tf7 

22 

19-675 

2 

ff-231 

23 

20-909 

3 

5-619 

24 

22-211 

4 

6-032 

25 

23-582 

5 

6-471 

26 

25-026 

6 

6-939 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-436 

28 

28-148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-832 

9 

8-525 

80 

31-602 

10 

9-126 

31 

33-464 

11 

9-751 

32 

35-419 

12 

10-421 

33 

37-473 

13 

11130 

34 

39-630 

14 

11-882 

35 

41-893 

15 

12-677 

36 

44-268 

16 

13-519 

37 

46-758 

17 

14-409 

38 

49-368 

18 

15-351 

39 

52103 

19 

16-345 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-396 

Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  oyer  water,  its  volume  is,  ctBteris 
pariinUy  always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercury  ;  since  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
mixes  with  the  gas,  and  the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the 
column  of  air  that  presses  upon  the  gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutnliies 
the  pressure.  To  ascertain  the  actual  pressure  upon  the  gas,  we  must, 
therefore  subtract  from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as  is  neutralised 
by  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  cubic  centimetres  at  759 
millimetres  bar.,  the  temperature  of  the  confining  water  being  15^  C. : 
how  much  space  would  this  volume  of  gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and 
at  760  millimetres  of  the  barometer  f 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15^  C.  =  12-677,  the 
gas  is  consequently  not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  millimetres, 
but  under  the  actual  pressure  of  759  -  12-677  ^  746-323  mm. 

The  calculation  is  now  very  simple ;  it  proceeds  upon  the  formula 
given  sub  /3,  viz.^ 

760:  746-323::  100  :x 

x^  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  acyusted  by  the  calculations 
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in  a  and  0,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditiona 
on  which  the  data  of  Table  Y.  are  .based,  the  proportion  of  it  contained 
in  100  parts  bj  weight  of  the  analysed  Babstanee  may  now  be  readily 
calculated  by  substitating  the  weight  for  the  Yolmne,  and  proceeding 
by  simple  rule  of  three. 

How  many  parts  of  nitrogen  are  contained  in  100  parts  of  analysed 
sabstanoe,  of  which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  30  cubic  centimetres  of  diy 
nitrogen  gas  at  0**  0.,  and  760  millimetres  bar.  ? 

In  Table  Y.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  cc.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  O"*  O,. 
and  760  millimetres  bar.,  weighs  1*25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly : 

1000:  1*25456::  30  :m 

a:  =  0O376, 
And  then : 

5:00376::  100  :x 
a5  =  7-52. 

The  analysed  sabstance  contains  consequently  7*52  per  cent,  by, weight 
of  nitrogen. 

2.  Galcuhtian  of  the  per^&niage  Results  by  Weighty  in  Cases  where  the 
Substance  has  been  separated  in  Combination  wUh  another,  or  where  a 
Compound  has  to  be  dierminedjrom  one  of  its  Constituents^ 

§  199. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in  its 
own  form,  but  in  some  other  form  or  combination,  e,g,,  carbonic  acid  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  ammonia  as  nitrogen, 
chlorine  by  a  graduated  solution  of  iodine,  &c,  its  quantity  must  first  be 
estimated  from  that  of  the  compound  found  before  the  calculation  de- 
scribed in  1  can  be  made. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged 
method* 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen-  in  the  form  of  water,  and  have 
found  1  grm.  of  water  :  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  contain  t 

An  equivalent  of  water  consists  of : 

1  of  hydrogen 

8  of  oxygen 

9  water. 

We  say  accordingly : 

9  ;1::1  :« 

»=o*Iiiii. 

From  this  formula  results  the  following  equation : 

ixl=«, 
9 

i.e.  .0-lliiixl«a?,     . 
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Or  expressed  in  general  terms : 

•  •  • 
Wai0rHfi'lUll=»  Hydrogen. 

517  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen  t 
517xaillll«5T-444. 

The  following  equation  rasnlts  also  frovi  the  aboYO  gtren  fMrmnta : 

?  =  1 

1  X 

conseijQentI  J  &  **  -   • 

conseqaentl J  x  ^  ^ 

Or^  expressed  in  general  terms, 

%  WcUer  dimded  &^  9  =  Eydrogen, 

Example.— 

017  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen  ? 

?il  =  07-444 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  OTerj  oompoimd  constant  numbers  by 
which  to  multiply  or  divide  the  compound,  in  order  to  find  the  per- 
centage pra>oition  by  weight  of  the  constituent  sought  (compare  Tibbie 

'  Thus,  fbr  instance,  the  nitrogen  nuty  be  estimated  from  the  double 
bichloride  of  platinum  ajid  chloride  of  ammonium^  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  latter  by  15*96,  or  multiplying  it  by  0*06269 ;,  thuathe 
^arbon  may  be  estimated  from   the  carbonic  acid  by  multipljii;^  the 

weight  of  the  latter  by  0*27^7,  or  dividing  it  by  3*666. 

Theee  aambem  ace  by  no  means  so  simple^  convenieBt^  and  easy 
to  remember  aa  the  aomber  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advinble» 
in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  for  iuHtance,  to  fix  upon  another  genenil 
term,  viz.^ 

Oarbonic  add  x  3       ^    , 
jT ' —  =  Carbon; 

which  18  derived  from  the  proportion 

22  :  6  :  :  tiie  tarbonid  acid  found  :  x 
Since  22  \^  :  :  LI. ;  3 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner^  by 
reference  to  Table  IV./  which  gives  the  amonuit  of  tiie  oonadtuent 
sought  for  every  number  of  the  compound  found,  from  1 — 9  i  the 
operator  need,  therefore,  simply  add  tha  several  values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance^  we  find :— 

•  « 
*  8m  TftblM  aitho  ead  ol  tile  Tolaae. 
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TooBd. 


Smisht. 
liydrogea 


1 
oniiu 


TABLB. 


0*88885 


f 

(reeo87 


T 
017778 


9 


From  thifl  table  it  ia  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  O'lUH  of 
hydrogen,  that  5  parts  of  irater  contain  0'55555  of  hydtoTOn  :  9  parts, 
1-OOOQO,  Aa  J      f>     ^     r-^M 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance^  how  much  hydrogen  is  con- 
tained in  5*17  parts  of  watw,  we  find  this  by  addiag  the  wAies  for  9 
parts^  for  -^  part,  and  for  yfj  parts,  viz. : — 

OOUIU 

0-0077778 

0-5744388 

Why  the  numbers  are  to  \m  placed  in  this  maimer,  and  not  as  follows, 

0-55555 
O-llIll 
0-77778 

1-44444 

ia  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding 
the  values  for' 5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  +  1  +  7  =  13)  and  not  for  5- 17.  This 
reflection  shows  also  that,  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained^  in 
017  parts  of  water,  the  points  must  be  transposed  as  follows  i-^ 

55-556 
11111 
'        0^7778 

«7443«8 

&  Caikvlatim  qfth$  Per<$nit^ge  RmUs  of  Indirect  Analyw^  %n>  PmriB 

hy  WeighU 

f  200. 

Thfi  import  of  the  term  *^indinci  omalygia^  as  defined  in  f  151,  shows 
sufficiently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
calculations  which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyseQ.  The  sekotion 
of  the  right  way  musti  be  left  in  every  individual  case  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  operator.  I  will  give  here  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results  in 
two  of  the  indirect  analyses  described  in  Section  V.  They  may  serve  as 
examples  for  other  similar  calculations. 

a,  Indirect  JktpmuimUoti^  qf  Sodst  wad  Pdla«fa». 

This  is  effected  by  determining  either  the  sum  total  of  the  sulphated 
alkalies,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  thoni^  or  the  sum  total  of 
the  chlorides,  and  the  chlorine  contained  in  them. 

The  calculations  may  be  made  i^  severajl  differ^t  wajSi  of  which  I 
will  give  two  : — 

a.  Suppose  we  have  found  1-976  grm.  of  sulphate  of  soda -4^  sulphate 
of  potanl^  and  in  this  amount  1  grm.  pf  sjolphuriQ  add :  how  nnidi 
potaasa  ia  preaent^  and  how  much  soda  t 
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FWst  Method. 
If  the  Bulphario  afeid  =  1  grm.  were  combined  with  potasaa  alone,  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  would  amount  to  2*17775,  aocoi^ing  to  the  pro- 
portion :— 

40  :  8711  ::  1  :  «;  «  =  217775 

The  difference  between  this  number  and  the  weight  of  mixed  sulphate 
found,  Le,,  2*17775-1*9761  =  0*20165,  is  owing  to  part  of  the  sulphurio 
acid  in-  the  mixture  being  combined  with  soda  instead  of  potassa.  The 
part  of  sulphate  of  soda  contained  in  the  mixture  in  the  place  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  is  proportional  to  the  difference  found ;  it  is  calculated 
as  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equiyalent  of  K  O,  S  0„  and  the  equiya- 
lent  of  Na  O,  S  0,  (16*11),  is  to  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda  (71), 
as  the  difference  found  to  the  Na  O,  SO,  contained  in  the  mixture  ;  or, 
expressed  in  numbers — 

16*11  :  71::  0-20165  :« 

a: =0*8887   =NaO,  SO, 
and  l-9761-0-8887  =  1*0874  -KO,  SO, 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  sulphuric  acid  found  by  2*17775,  deduct  from  the  pro* 
duct  the  sum  of  the  sulphates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  4*4072 ; 
the  product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  sidphate  of  soda. 

Second  Method, 
Expressing  sulphate  of  potassa  by  K,  and  sulphate  of  soda  by  N,  wq 
have  the  following  equation : — 

K  +  N  =  l*9761 
or  K        =  1'9761-N- 

1  part  of  sulphate  of  soda  contains  0*56338  ;  1  part  of  sulphate  d 
potassa  0*45919  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  viz.,  1  grm.,  must  consequently  be  = 
0*56338  X  the  number  of  units  present  of  sulphate  of  soda  (t.e.  x  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphate  of  soda  present)  +  0*45919  x  the  number  of  units 
present  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (i.«.  x  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  present). 

This  gives  us  the  second  equation  : — 

(K  X  0*45919)  +  (N  x  0*56338)  =  1 
Or,  K  =  l-(yx  0  56338) 

0*45919 
Substituting  for  K  its  value  according  to  the  first  equation,  we  obtain 

14)761     jT    1~(N^  056338     . 

and,  taking  off  the  denominator  of  the  fraction, 

(1  -9761  X  0-46919)— (N  x  0-45919)  =  1— (N  x  0-56338), 
(hat  i& 

■  0-90741— (Nx  0-45919)  =  l—(Nx  0-56338). 
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Placmg  now  the  two  N  on  one  side,  we  obtain 

(N  X  0-56338)— (N  x  0-45919)  =  1—0-90741, 
or, 

1—0-90741,0-09259^  ^.ggg^ 

0-56338— 0-45919    0-10419 

The  analysed  mixture  therefore  contains  0-8887  of  snlphate  of  soda, 
and  conseqnentlj 

1-9761— 0-8887  =  1-0874 

of  snlphate  of  potassa. 

The  following  general  formula  may  be  deduced  firom  the  above  ealou* 
lation  : — ^Assuming  A  to  stand  for  the  mixture,  and  N  for  the  Na  O, 
SO^  K  for  the  K  O,  SO^  and  S  for  the  S  O^  contained  in  it : 

8— (Ax  0-45919 
•^^  0-10419 

andK  =  A— N. 

Suppose  we  have  found  20  grammes  of  sulphate  of  potassa  +  sulpliate 
of  soda,  and  in  these  20  grammes  10*5  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  how 
much  sulphate  of  potassa  does  the  mixture  contain,  and  how  much 
stdphate  of  soda  I 

10-5— (20  X  0-45919) 

0-104ly  ,  that  is 

^10-5— 91833 _     1-3162  ^    ^.^ 

0-10419      0-10419 

K  =  20— 13-63  =  7-37, 

The  20  grammes  of  the  mixture  consist  accordingly  of  12*63  Na  0, 
S  O^  and  7-37  K  O,  S  0,, 

0.  Suppose  we  have  found  3  grammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  in  these  3  grammes  1-6888  of  chlorine. 

Sqn.  of  Chlorine.        Eqn.  of  E  OL        Chlorine  found. 

35-46    :    74-57  ::  1-6888  :  x 

X        =  3*5514 

If  aU  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  would  amount  to  3*5514.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less, 
diloride  of  sodium  is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportionid  to  the 
difference,*.  «.,  3-5514 — 3  =  0-5514,  which  is  calculated  by  the  following 

proportion :  ,  .    , 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  CI  and  the  equivalent  of 
NaCl  (1611)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  NaCl  (58*46),  as  the  difference 
found  to  the  chloride  <^  sodium  present ;  or,  expressed  in  numbers  : 

16-11  :  58-46::  0-5514  \x 
a;  =  2NaGl 
and  3-2  =  1  KCL 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived  : 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2*1029,  deduct 
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from  the  product  the  sum  of  the  chloridea,  and  multiply  the  difforaniM^ 
by  0*36288  ;  the  product  expresses  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodiom 
contained  in  the  mixed  chloride. 

The  following  formulse  will  serve  to  find  the  sodium  and  potassium  by 
direct  calculation  :-^ 

Let  X  stand  for  potassium,  y  fot  sodium,  8  for  the  mixed  chloride,  A. 
for  the  chlorine  found. 

^    1(3- A),       1-54] -A 

0-63 


■*  — » 

A- 

[(S-A).  0-911 

y= 

■    0-63 

a 

Na 

CI 

K 

CI 

ca 

Na 

K 

0.91  = 
0-63  m 

h.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontta  emd  Litne. 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  Ite  carboiiatei, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154,6).  Suppose  we  hare 
found  2  grammes  of  mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grammes  0*7386  ci 
carbonic  acid. 

Bqo.  of  C 0,         Bqn.  of  Sr  0,  C 0,  CO,  fovtdi 

22         i         73-67         ::         0  7386  :  x 

X        ^        2-47335 

I(  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  add  were  combined  with 
strontia,  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2-47335  grma. 
The  deficiency,  -  0*47335,  is  proportional  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  present^ 
which  is  calculated  as  follows  :-^ 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of.  Sr  0,  C  O^  and  the  equiva* 
lent  of  Ca  O,  C  0,  (23*67)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Ca  0,  C  O,  (50),  aa  the 
difference  found  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  mixed  ult ;  or, 
«xpTB8Bed  m  irambera  :— 

23-67:50::0-47335:a 
<r«l 

The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  I  gramme  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  strontia.  From  this  the  following  short  rule 
is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  ibund  by  3*3487,  deduct  from  the  product' 
the  sum  of  the  carbonate?,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2*1125  ;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  line. 

*  • 

e.  Indirect  Determinatum  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  169,1). 

Let'us  suppose  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  to  have 
weighed  2  grammes,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  cons^uent'U{>on  the 
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tnimmttiim  of  cUoium  to  Iiara  amoontod  to  2  npnOBme.  How  maob 
chlorine  is  there  in  the  mixed  salt,  and  how  much  bromine  I  ,  j 

The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  di£Sirence  between  the 
weight  of  the  bromide  of  silver  originallj  present^  and  that  of  the 
chloride  of  sUTer  whioh  has  replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  calcolation  which  follows :  , 

The  difference  between  the  eqaivalants  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  to  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  silver  as  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  is  to  a?!  £^.,  to  the  bromide  of  silver  originaUj*  present 
in  the  mixture  j  or^  expressed  in  numbers  : — 

44-507  :  187-942  : :  0-1  :  « 

««  0-42237. 

The  2  grammes  of  the  mixture  [therefore  ootttained  0-42227  grm.  of 
bromide  of  silver,  and  conseqfoently  2  -  0*42227  «:  1*57773  grm.  of  chlo« 
ride  of  silver. 

It  results  from  this  ealculation,  that  we  need  simply  multiply  the 
ascertained  decrease  of  weight  by 

*---——-  ue.  with  4*2227 
44-507 

to  find  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver  originally  present  in  the  analysed 
mixture.  And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the  amount  of 
the  chloride  of  silver ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce  the  quantities  of 
chlorine  and  bromine,  as  directed  in  2,  and  the  proportions  of  these  two 
substances  contained  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  analysed  compound^ 
as  directed  in  1. 

SUPFLBMSNT  TO   I. 
XSAX  YAXUK,  PEFXaHNCT,  AND  KXOE88  IN  ANJLLTSSS. 

§  20L 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated 
irom  the  Iobs,  or,  in  other  words,  l)y  subtracting  from  the  original  weight 
of  the  analysed  substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the  other 
constituents,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  subsequent  per-centage  calcu- 
lation the  sum  total  must  invariably  be  100.  Evexy  loss  steered  or 
excess  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  several  constituents  will,  of 
coarse,  fall  exclusively  upon  the  one  constituent  which  is  estimated  &om 
the  loss.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  quantitative  estimations  of  this 
kind  can  afford  no  guarantee  of  correctness,  unless  the  other  constituents 
have  been  determined  by  good  methods,  and  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
accuracy  of  the  results  will  of  course  be  the  greater,  the  less  the  number 
of  constituents  determined  in  the  direct  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analysed  compound 
bas  been  determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results 
absolutely  accurate,  the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  analysed  substance; 
Since,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  96,  certain  inaccuracies  attach  to 
every  analysis,  without  exception,  the  sum  total  of  the  results  in  the 
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per-oentage  calooktioii  will  aometimes  axoeed,  and  at  othen  fidl  short 
of,  100. 

In  all  caaeB  of  this  descriptiony  the  onlj  proper  way  is  to  give  the 
resnlts  as  aetoally  found. 

So,  for  instance,  Feiowee  found,  in  his  analyus  of  cbromate  of  chloride 
of  potassium, 

Potassium       21*88 
Chlorine  19*41 

Chromic  acid  58*21 


99*60 

Berzeliu8,  in  his  analysis  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  potassa, 

Potassa  12*8 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  86*8 

99*6 

PlaUner,  in  his  analysiB  of  magnetic  iron  pyrites. 

0/Fahlun.  O/BrattL 

Iron        59-72  59*64 

Sulphur  40-22  40*43 

99*94  100-07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or 
excess,  proportionally  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analysed 
compound,  as  such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  fix>m  the 
sevcural  estimations  in  the  same  measure ;  moreover,  such,  a  way  of 
arranging  the  calculation  of  the  results  deprives  other  chemists  of  the 
power  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis.  No  one  need  be 
ashamed  to  confess  having  obtained  somewhat  too  little  or  somewhat  too 
much  in  an  analysis,  provided,  of  course,  the  deficiency  or  excess  be  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  which  differ  in  different  analyses,  and  which 
the  experienced  chemist  always  knows  how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it 
is  usual  to  take  the  arithmetical  mean  as  the  correct  result.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  average  of  the  kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  the 
less  the  results  of  the  several  analyses  differ.  The  results  of  the  several 
analyses  must,  however,  also  be  given,  or,  at  all  events,  the  nn^Yiti^^w^ 
and  minimum. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  substance  subjected  to  the  analytical  process  (provided  always  this 
quantity  be  not  altogether  too  small),  the  average  of  the  results  of 
several  analyses  is  to  be  taken  quite  independently  of  the  quantities 
used;  in  other  words,  you  must  not  add  together  the  quantities  used,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  weights  obtained  in  the  several  analyses  on  the 
other,  and  deduce  from  these  data  the  per-centage  amount;  but  yon 
must  calculate  the  latter  from  the  results  of  each  analysis  separately,  and 
then  take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  numbers  so  obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifty  per  cent  of 
A;  and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  following 
results:— 
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1)  2  grammeB  of  AB  liave  given  0*99  grm.  of  A, 
2)50.       „  „  2400        „ 

IVom  analysiB 

No.  1,  it  results  that  AB  contains  49*50  per  cent,  of  A. 
No.  2,  „  „  48-00       :    „ 

Total    ;    • 97'50 

Mean 48*75 

It  wonld  be  quite  erroneous  to  say 

2  +  60  =  52  of  AB  gave  099  +  24  00  =  24-99  of  A, 

therefore  100  of  AB.  contain  48*06  of  A  ; 

for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly 
altogether  the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  two  (1)  upon 
the  average,  on  account  of  the  proportionally  smidl  amount  of  substance 
used  in  tiiat  analysis. 

IL  Deduction  of  Empirical  FoRMULiS. 

§  202. 

If  the  per-oentage  oomposition  of  a  substance  is  known,  a  so-called 
'empirical  formula  may  be  deduced  from  this ;  in  other  words,  the  rela^ 
tive  proportion  of  the  several  constituents  may  be  expressed  in  equiva- 
lents— in  a  f(vmula  which,  upon  recalculation  in  per-cents  will  give 
numbers  corresponding  perfectly,  or  nearly,  with  those  obtained  by  the 
analysis  of  the  substance  in  question.  We  are  compelled  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  expression  of  empirical  formula,  in  the  case  of  all  substances 
of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  equivalent,  as  e,g.,  mannite,  woody 
£brB,  mixed  substances^  Ssc^ 

The  method  of  deducing  empirical  formulsB  is  very  simple,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  reflections  :-^ 

How  should  we  proceed  to  find  the  relative  number  of  equivalents  in 
carbonic  acid  ? 

We  should  say : — 

The  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  equl- 
Talent  of  carbonic  acid,  as  1  is  to  x,  t.«.,  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  acid  ;  accordingly 

8:  a6::l  :x 
»  =  2. 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  find  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
carbon  present  in  carbonic  aoid;  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

6  :  6  ::        1     :     X 

(equivalent  of  carbon)     (carbon  in  one  equivalent 

of  carbonic  acid.) 
05  =  1. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  the  equiviJent  of  carbonic  acid, 
l>ut  simply  its  per-centage  oomposition,  viz., 

27^273  of  carbon. 
72*727  of  oxygen 

]  00*000  of  carbonic  adc^ 
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the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents  might  still  be  asoertaiDed, 
even  though  any  other  giv«i  number,  say  100,  be  selected  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  carbonic  acid.  Let  ua  suppose  we  adopt  100  as  the  equivaleol  of 
carbonic  acid ;  thus, 

8  :  72-727  ::  1  :  a: 

(Equ.  of  0)  (Amount  of  oxygen  in  the 

assumed  equivalent  of  100) 
a:=9-0910   . 
and 

6  :  27-273  ::  1  :  x 

(Equ.  of  G)  {Amount  of  carbon  in  the 

assumed  equivalent  of  100) 

We  see  here  that  although  the  numbers  which  express  the  relative  pro* 
portion  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  have  changed,  jet  the  reUuive 
proportion  remains  the  same  ;  since 

4-5455;  90910 ::1  :  2. 

The  process  may  accordingly  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  fblloiwB : 
Assume  any  number,  say  100  (because  this  is  the  most  convenient),  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  oomponnd  fivr  which  yon  wish  to  establish  an 
empirical  formula,  and  ascertain  how  often  the  equivalent  of  each  oon* 
stituent  severally  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  the  same  oonatitiieiit 
resulting  from  the  analysis.  When  you  have  thus  found  the  namben 
expressing  the  relative  proportion  wluch  the  several  constituents  bear  to 
each  other,  you  have  attained  your  purpose — ^vix.,  the  deduction  of  an 
empirical  formula.  Still,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  numbers  found  to  the 
simplest  expreasion. 

Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  e,g.,  the  deductioa  of 
the  empirical  formula  for  mannite. 

The  per-centage  composition  of  mannite  is 

39-56  of  carbon 

7-69  of  hydrogen 
52-75  of  oxygen 


100-00 
This  gives  the  following  proportions : 

6  :  39-56  ::1  ix 

X  ^  6-593 
1  :   7-69  =  1  :x 

«= 7-690 
8:52-75=1  :x 

a;  =6-593 

We  have  now  the  empirical  formula  for  mannite,  vix., 

^••Wt  ^T-m  ^i-Mt 

A  glance  shows  that  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen  ;  and  the  question  is  now 
whether  the  relative  proportion  found  may  not  be  expreaaed  by  amailer 
numbers. 


i 
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A  simple  calculation  snfSces  to  answer  this  questioni  viz., 

6593  2  7-690 :: 60  :« 

(Any  other  number  miglit  be  substitnted  for  60,  as  the  third  term  of 
the  proportion,  but  60  is  the  most  oonvenient,  since  it  is  divisible  with- 
out remainder  by  most  of  the  numbers.) 

«=70 

We  hare  aooordingly  now  the  simple  formula, 

The.per-centage  composition  of  mannite  given  above  having  1)een. de- 
duced from  the  results  of  actual  analyses,  the  correctness  of  the  formula 
derived  from  it  cannot  be  called  in  question.  IN'ow  let  us  take  the  re- 
sults of  a  direct  analysis  of  mannite. 

Oppermann  obtained,- upon  the  combustion  of  1*593  grm.  of  mannite, 
with  oxide  of  copper,  2-296  grammes  of  carbomc  acid,  and  1*106  grm. 
of  water.     This  gives  by  calculation  in-per-oents. 

39-31  of  carbon 
7-71  of  hydrogen 
52*98  of  oxygen 

^   ioo-00 

which,  caltolated  as  above^  gives 

^••»M  **rno  ^•'m 

as  the  first  expression  of  the  empirical  formula ;  and  by  the  proportion  : 

6-552:  7-710::  6:  a; 
»  =  7-06 

A  glance  at  these  numbers  shows  that  7:06  maybe  properly  exchanged 
for  7,  and  also  that  the  difilu^noe  between  6'552  and  6*622  is  so  trifling 
that  both  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  number.  These  considerations 
lead  therefore  likewise  to  the  formula 

'  C.    H,    O. 

The  proof  whether  the  formula  is  corriect  or  not  is  obtained  by  its  re- 
calculation in  per-cents.  The  less  the  calculated  per-centage  differs  from 
that  found,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the 
empirical  formula.  If  the  di£fefence  is  more  considerable  than  can  be 
aocototed  foj^  by  the  defects  inherent  in  the  methods,  there  is  evezy 
reason  to  believe  the  formula  fidladous,  in  which  case  it  is  necessaiy  to 
establish  a  more  correct  one ;  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case 
of  sobstances  of  which  the  equivalent  is  not  known,  different  formulsB 
may  be  deduced  fr\)m  one  and  the  same  analysis,  or  from  several  very 
nearly  corresponding  analyses ;  since  the  numbers  found  are  never  abso* 
lutely  correct^  but  o^y  approximate. 

TtuB,  for  instance,  in  iSxe  case  of  mannite : 

Calcfdated 
lOOQO  10000         100*00 


.     fiv 

fer  .     . 

found 

.  3956 

c, 

39-07 . 

.    .39-31 

7-69 

rf. 

7H.    . 

,     .  7;71 

Si'lS 

0. 

52-89 

62-98 
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III.  Dedttgtiok  of  Ratiokal  FoBicnuE. 

§203. 

If  both  tlie  per-oentage  composition  and  the  equivalent  of  a  sabetanee 
are  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  its  txttional  formula — ^that  is,  a  formula 
expressing  not  only  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents^  but  also 
their  absolute  number. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  for  illustration  : — 

1.  Dedtietion  of  the  Rational  fomwla  of  Hypomdphurie  AetcL 

Analjns  has  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  peiHsentage  composition  of 
hjposulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  per-centage  composition 
of  hjposulphate  of  potassa,  viz.. 

Sulphur    .....  44-44    Potassa 39*551 

Oxygen     *    •    •    •    •  55*56    Hyposulphuric  acid    •    •  60*449 

Hyposulphuric  add       100*00     Hyposulphate  of  potassa  100*000 

(Equivalent  of  potassa  =  47*11) 

From  the  proportion : 

39*551  :  60*449  ::4711:  05 

x  =  72 

results,  as  as,  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituents  contained  in 
hyposulphuric  acid — ^in  other  terms,  the  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric 
acid. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  acid, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  a  hypothetical  one,  as  we  were  obliged  to  do 
in  the  case  of  mannite. 

Thus  we  may  state  at  once : 

100:  44*44::  72  :  a? 
a?  =33; 

u  e,  like  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  sulphur ;  and  again  : 

100:55*56::72:aj 
a?  =40; 

%.  e,  like  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  ^e  oxygen. 

Now  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  i.  e.  16,  is  contained  twice  in  32 ;  and 
the  equivalent  of  oxygen,  i.  0.  8,  is  contained  five  times  in  40  ^  the 
rational  formula  for  hyposulphuric  acid  is  accordingly, 

S.O.. 

2.  DedficUon  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  JBeneate  Acid. 

SUnkouBe  obtained  firom  0*3807  grm.  of  hydrated  benxoio  acid,  dried  at 
21 2"^  F.,  0*9575  of  carbonic  acid  and  0-1698  of  water. 

0*4287  grm.  of  benzoate.of  silver,  dried  at  212^  F.,  gave  0:203  of  sil- 
ver.    From  these  numbers  results  the  following  composition  : — 

Carbon    .....    68*67     Oxide  of  silver  .    .    .    50*67 
Hydrogen    •    •    •    .      4*95    Benzoic  acid  •    •     •    •    49*33 

Oxygen 26*38  

Benzoate  of  silver  .    .  100*00 

Hydrated  benzoic  acid  100*00 

(Equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  silver » 115-97) 
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50-67: 49-33::  115-97  :jb 
s=  112-904 

i  &  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  aoid ;  the  eqaivalent  of  the 
hydrated  acid  is  aopordingly  ^  1 12*904  +  9  ~  121-904 ;  we  say  therefore 
now : 

100:  68-67::  121-904  :x 

a;  =  83-71 1- 
100:   4-95::  121-904  :  a? 

a:  =  6-035 
100:  26-38::  121-904:  a; 
a;  =  32-158 
6  is  contained  in  83*711        13*95  timea 
1  „  6*035  6-03      „ 

8  „  32-158  402     „ 

A  glance  at  the  numbers  resulting  from  these  divisions  suffices  to  show 
that  13*95  may  be  exchanged  for  14,  and  that  6  may  be  substituted  for 
6*03,  and  4  for  4*02.  The  rational  formula  for  the  hydrate  of  benzoic 
acid  is  accordingly, 

C„   H.   O.. 

This  givesy  by  calcula-  The  numbers  found  by 

tion,  Stenhotiae  were, 

C  68-85  68-67 

H    4-92  495 

0  26-23  26-38 


100-00  100-00 

3.    Deduction  qf  the  EaUonal  Formula  qf  Theine. 

Stenhotue*8  analysis  of  theine,  free  from  water  of  crystallization,  gave 
the  following  results : 

1.  0-285  grm.  of  theine  gave  0  5125  of  carbonic  acid  and  0*132  of 
water. 

2.  The  combustion  of  theine  with  oxide  of  copper  gave  a  gaseous  mix- 
ture of  CO,  and  N,  in  the  proportion  of  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the 
latter. 

3.  0-5828  grm.  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  gave  0-143  platinum. 

From  these  numbers  results  the  following  per-oentage  composition  : — 

Carbon    «  .  49-05 

Hydrogen  .     5-14 

Nitrogen.  .  28*61 

Oxygen    .  •  17*20 

100-00 
and  196*91  as  the  equivalent  of  theine.    For  there  is  every  reason  to 
anppose  that  the  composition  of  ttie  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of 
theine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  is 

Theine  +  H  CI  +  Pt  CI, 
The  equivalent  of  this  double  salt  is  found  by  the  following  propor- 
tion : 

0-143  : 0  5828 ::  98-94  (equivalent  of  platinum)  :  x 

«  =  403-23; 
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and  consequently  the  equivalent  of  tbeine^  by  sabtracting  fifom  403-23 
the  sum  of  1  equivalent  of  bichloride  of  platinum  (169-86)  and  1  equiva- 
lent of  hydrochloric  acid  (36-46) 

403-23-(l  69-86  +  36-46)  =  196-91, 

This  supplies  the  following  proportions  : — 

100  :  49-05::  196-91  :« 

x^   96-584 
100:  514::  196-91  :x 

a?=  10-121 
100  :  28-61::  196-91  :  a: 

«  =  56-336 
100  :  17-20::  196-91  :x 

«=  33-868 

6  is  contained  in  96-584,  16-09  times 

1  „  10-Ul,  1012      „ 

14  „  56-336,  402      „ 

8  „  33868,  4-23      „ 

for  which  may  be  substituted  16, — 10, — 4,— and  4,  which  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

Ch  H.,  N,  O, 

This  gives  by  calculation.  Found. 

49-47  49-05 

515  514 

28-89  28-61 

16-49  17-20 


10000  100-00 

The  double  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  gives 
platinum  in  100  parts, 

Calculated.  Found. 

24-70  24-53 

4.  Special  MMod  of  Deducing  Rational  Formtdce  /or  Oxygen  SalU, 

a.  In  the  case  of  Compounds  containing  no  Isomorphous  Constiiuenis^ 

■  The  rational  formuls  for  oxygen  salts  may  be  deduced  also  by  a 

method  different  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  which 

the  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  bear  to  each  other.     This  method  is 

exceedingly  simple. 

In  an  analysis  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  I  found, 


Soda  .... 

17-93 

Oxide  of  ammonium    . 

15-23 

Sulphuric  acid     • 

46-00 

Water 

20-84 

100-00 

81  of  Na  0     contain    8  of  0,  oonseqnentlj  17'9S  of  Na  0  oontun  4*63  of  0. 

26...NH4O       ...      8...0,  ...  15-23 ...  N  H^O  ...      4-63...0: 

40  ...8  0,  ...    24  ...0,  ...  4600...  SO,       ...    27*60,..  0. 

«...  HO  ...      8...0, .       ...  20-84  ...HO       ...    18*52  ...0. 
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The  respectiTe  quantities  of  oxygen^ 

4-63  :  4-68  ;  2760  ;  1852, 

stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  ratio 

as  1  :1-01  :IJ-97:400, 

for  which  we  maj  safely  suhstitnte 

1:1:6:4, 

which  leads  to  the  formuhi 

NaO,  NH,0,  2SO,  +  4HO 
or,  Na  O,  8  O,  +  N  H^  O,  8  O,  +  4  Aq. 

5.  In  the  ease  of  Compounda  containing  laomorphoua  ConetUuenis, 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  isoraorphous  constituents  may  replace  each 
other  in  all  proportions ;  therefore,  in  establishing  a  formula  for  com- 
pounds containing  iaomorphous  constituents,  the  latter  are  taken  coUec- 
tivdy ;  that  is,  they  are  expressed  in  the  formula  as  ovie  afhd  the  same 
body.     This  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  calculation  of  formulsB  for 


A,  JSrdmann  found  in  MonradUe 

Amount  of  Oxygen. 

Saicicadd  5617 29179 

Magnesia                 31*63      .         12*652  1  nisni 

Protoxide  of  iron     856      .           1-949  j     *        *         **  ^"^ 
Water  4-04 3-590 


100-40 

Now  the  ratio  between 

3-59  :  14-601  :  29-179 
is  as  1  :  4*07  :  8*1, 

for  which  we  may  safely  substitute 

1  ;  4  :  8. 

Designating  1  equivalent  of  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  num<» 
hers  the  formula : — 

4(RO,8iO,)  +  HOor4  |  ^||  0,  SiOJ  + Aq. 

Besides  isomorphous  substances,  all  bodies  of  analogous  composition 
possess  the  faculty  of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds ;  thus  we  find 
that  KO,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Mg  O,  &c,  replace  each  other.  These  substances 
likewise  must  be  expressed  collectively  in  the  formula* 

Abich  found  in  Andeame 


SiUcic  aoid                59-60 

>        •        •        • 

Amoant  of  Oxygen. 
30-94 

Alumina                   24-28 

.    11-22) 
.     0-48  /  * 
•     1-61  "\ 

11-70 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron     1*58 
Tiime                           577 

Magnesia                    1*08 
Soda                           6*53 

.     0-43  / 
.     1-68  f  • 

3-90 

Potaasa                        1*08 

•     018  J 

99*92 
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The  ratio  between  390  :  11*70  i  30*94 

is  as  1  :  3  I  7'93  ; 

for  which  we  may  safely  substitute 

.  1  :3  :8. 

Designating  1  equivalent  of  metal  hy  'R,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers 
the  formula : — 


=  RO,SiO,  +  b,0,,  3SiO, 


which  may  likewise  be  written : 

Showing  thus  that  this  mineral  is  LeUicUe  (K  O,  Si  O,  +  Al,  0,,  3  Si  0  J, 
iu  which  the  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  lime,  soda^  and 
magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  deduction  of  formula  for  oxygen  salts, 
apply  of  course  equally  to  metallic  sulphides: 

IV.  Calculation  op  the  Density    op  the  Vapobs   op  Volatos 

•  •  •  •  •    

Bodies,  and  Application  op  the  Results,  as  a  Means  of  gqn- 
tbollinq  theib  Analyses,  and  detebmininq  theib  Equivalent& 

§204. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  its  constituents  in  one  volume. 

Kg,f  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  give 
2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  they  gave  simply  1  volume  of  aqueous 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxygen  and  double  tiie  q>ecific  gravify  of 
the  hydrogen — viz., 

2x00693  =  01386 
+  M083 


=  1-2469 


But  as  they  give  2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor,  these  1*2469  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  2  volumes;  accordingly 

.    L?^  =0-62345 

It  will  be  readily  s6en  that  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor 
of  a  compound  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  relative  proportions  .of  the  equivalents  assumed  in  a 
formula,  provided  the  density  has  been  determined  at  a  temperature,  at 
least  54-72^  F.,  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  analysed  substance;  as  it 
is  only  under  these  conditions  that  the  actual  and  constant  density  of  the 
vapor  can  be  ascertained. 
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For  instance :  from  ihe  resoltB  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  camphor, 
has  been  deduced  the  empirical  Ibmtkula : 

c„H.a 

Dumaa  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  camphor = 5*312.  Now,  hj 
what  means  do  we  find  whether  this  formula  is  correct  with  respect  to 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  equivalents  f 

Specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  carbon  0*831 

,,  ff  hydrogen  gas  0*0693 

„  „  oxygen  gas  1*108 

10  equ.  C  =  10  volumes  =  10  x  0*831  =•  8*310 
8  equ.  H=  16  volumes  =  16  x  00693  =  M09 
lequ.  0=   1  volume  =    1x1*108   =1*108 

10*527 

This  sum  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  the  specific  gravity  found 
by  direct  experiment  (-i^-^-P-Z  =5*263);  which  shows  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  equivalents  are  correctly  given  in  the  empirical 
formula  of  camphor.  But  whether  the  formula  is  correct,  also,  with 
r^ard  to  the  absolute  number  of  equivalents,  cannot  be  determined 
oiraply  from  the  density  of  the  vapor,  because  we  do  not  know  to  hew 
many  volumes  of  camphor  vapor  1  equivalent  of  camphor  corresponds. 
JMbig  assumes  the  equivalent  of  camphor  to  correspond  to  2  volumes, 
and  gives  accordingly  the  formula  C^^  H,  O ;  whilst  Ihimaa  assumes  it  to 
correspond  to  4  volumes,  and  gives  the  formula  accordingly  C,^  H,^  O,. 

The  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  affords,  therefore,  in  x^ity, 
simply  a  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  but 
not  of  establishing  a  rational  formula;  and  although  it  is  made  to 
serve  sometimes  for  the  latter  purpose,  yet  this  can  be  done  only  in  the 
case  of  substances  for  which  we  are  able  to  infer  from  analogy  a  certain 
ratio  of  condensation  :  thus,  for  instance,  experience  proves  that  1  equi- 
valent of  most  of  the  hydrates  of  the  volatile  organic  acids,  of  alcohols, 
d».,  corresponds  to  4  volumes. 

In  §  203,  2,  we  have  deduced  the  rational  formula  of  hydrated  benzoic 
add  at  C^^  H^  O^.  Dumas  and  Miischerlich  found  the  density  of  the 
vapor  of  this  acid  =  4*26. 

Kow  nearly  the  same  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  4  the  sum 
total  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  1 
equivalent  of  hydrated  benzoic  acid,  vul, 

14  volumes  C  =  11*634 

12  volumes  H:=  0*831 

4  volumes  O^  4*432 


16*897 
=  4*224 


Hermann  Kopp  ("Compt.  rend.,"  44, 1347;  "Chem.  Centralbl.,"  1857, 
595,)  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  £ftct  that,  if  the  equivalent  of  a 
sabtftance  is  calculated  upon  H  » 1,  and  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  the 
same  upon  atmospheric  air=  1,  the.  division  of  the  equivalent  by  the 
density  of  the  vapor  givea  the  following  quotients,  . 
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28-88        U-44        7-22 
according  as  the  formula  corresponds  to  4,  2,  or  1  Toltune  of  vapory 

28*88  corresponds  to  4  condensation  to  4  Tolomes 
14*44        „  „  „  2      „ 

7-22        „  „  ^1  volume 

Kopp  calls  these  numbers  normal  quoOerUe.  If  the  density  of  the 
▼apor  is  not  quite  exact,  but  only  approximate  (determined  by  experi- 
ment), other  numbers  are  found,  but,  to  be  correct,  these  must  come 
near  the  normal  numbers. 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  we  may,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  ascertain  whether  the  determination  of  the  density  of 
tiie  vapor  of  the  body  has  given  approximately  correct  results  or  not 

Cray-LuMCbc  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  ethyl-alcohol  ^  1*6133; 
DaUon  =  21  {GmditCs  "  Handbuch  der  Chemie,"  4,  550). 

Kow,  which  is  the  correct  number) 

The  equivalent  of  alcohol,  0^  H.  0„  is  46. 

o^  =  21-9 
21 

^^     =28*5 


1-6133 

It  is  evident  that  Oay-Luasac^g  number  is  approximately  correct,  for 
the  quotient  found  by  it  comes  very  near  the  normal  quotient,  28*88. 

Again,  if  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  of  vapor  corresponding  to  1  equivalent,  we  may  also,  with  the 
same  facility,  theoretically  calculate  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  the  body. 
For  instance :  the  equivalent  of  hydrated  benzoic  acid  is  122.  The 
division  of  this  number  by  28*88  gives  4*224,  as  the  density  of  the  vapor, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  found  by  actual  experiment. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  approximately  know  (by  experiment)  the  density  of 
the  vapor  of  a  body,  and  also  the  ratio  of  condensation,  we  may,  with 
the  aid  of  these  quotients,  approximately  calculate  the  equivalent  of 
the  body. 

E,g,  The  density  of  the  vt^r  of  acetic  ether  has  been  found  ==  3-112. 
The  multiplication  of  this  number  by  28*88  gives  89*87  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  ether,  which  comes  near  the  actuaJ  equivalent,  88. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor 
of  a  body  is  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  results  of 
ah  ultimate  analysis  of  the  same,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  the 
density  of  the  vapor  is  calculated  from  the  data  obtained  as  described  in 
§193. 

We  will  take  as  an  illustration  Dunuufs  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapor  of  camphor. 

The  results  of  the  process  were  as  follows : — 

Temperature  of  the  air      .  •  •  •         13*5^  C. 

Barometer  .  •  •  .  •      742  millimetree 

Temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing 

the  globe    .....      244'' a 
Increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe  0*708  grm. 

Volume  of  mercury  required  to  fill  the 

globe  .  295  cubic  oentLmetres 

Besidual  air  .  •  .  0 
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Kowy  to  find  the  denaty  of  the  vapor,  we  have  to  detenniney 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  which  the  globe  Jiolds.  (This  we  must  neces* 
sarilj  know  for  the  solution  of  the  second  question*) 

2.  The  weight  of  the  camphor  vapor  which  the  globe  holds* 

3.  The  Tolnme  to  which  Ui»  camphor  Tapor  >4X)rrespond8.  at  0^  C.  and 
0-760  millimetres  bar.  r  r- 

The  soliition  of  tbe^  ^nestionA  is  ^uite  simple ;  and  if  the  oalcula- 
tion,  notwithstanding,  appears  sconewhat  complioated,  this  is  merely 
owing  to  certain  reductions  and  corrections  which  are  required. 

1.  The  todght  of  the  air  in  the  globe. 

The  globe  holds  295  cubic  centimetres,  as  we  see  by  the  rolume  of 
mercury  required  to  fi)l  it, 

Now,  what  is  the  weight  of  295  cubic  centimetres  of  air  at  IBS'*  C. 
and  0-742  millimetre  bar.,  at  O""  0.  and  760  millimetres  bar.  I 

The  question  is  solved  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198,  by  the 
following  proportions : — 

760:  742::  295  :m 

X  =  288  cubic  centimetres.         (At  13*5''  C.  and  760  milli- 
metres bar.) 
and  again: 

288  288'  : 

1+ (13-5  X  0-00366)  =r049n  =  ^^^  "^^'^j^SJ^liT ^'  ^^'^^^ 

Now  1  jcubio  centimetre  of  air  at  0^  C.  and  760  millimetres  bar. 
weighs  0-0012936&  grm. ;  274  cubic  centimetres  weigh  accordingly 

0-00129366  X  274  =  Q'35446  grm. 

2.  The  Weight  of  the  Vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  we  tared  the  globe  +  the  air 
within  it ;  we  afterwards  weighed  the  globe  +  the  vapor  (but  without 
the  air) ; — ^to  find,  therefore,  the  actual  weight  of  the  vapor,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  subtract  the  tare  from  the  weight  of  the  globe  filled  with 
vapor,  since  {glase -¥  vapor) — {glass -^cnr)  is  not  =  vapor;  but  we  have 
either  to  subtract,  in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  air  from  the  tare, 
or  to  add  the  weight  of  the  air  to  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe. 
Let  US  do  the  latter : — 

Weight  of  air  in  the  globe  =  0*35446  grm. 

Increaise  of  weight  of  globe         =  0*70800  grm. 

The  weight  of  the  vapor  is  accordingly      =  1-06246  grm. 

3.  The  Vohme  to  which  this  Weight  of  106246  grm.  of  Vapor  eorre- 
sponds  at  0^  C.  and  760  miUimetree  bar. 

We  know  from  the  above-given  data  that  this  weight  corresponds  to 
295  cubic  centimetres  at  244°  C,  and  742  millimetres  bar.  Before  we 
can  proceed  to  reduce  this  volume  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198, 
the  following  corrections  are  necessary  : — 

a.  244°  0.  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  correspond,  according  to 
Ifagnuife  experiments,  to  239°  C.  of  the  air  thermometer  (see  Table 
VI> 
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b.  According  to  DuUmg  and  PM,  glass  expands  (commencing  at  0°  C.) 
gjio^^  of  its  Yolome  for  each  degree  0.  The  Yolame  of  the  globe  at 
the  moment  of  sealing  vas  aoooiniingly — 

295  X  239 
295  +    QgQQQ    -  297  cubic  centimetres. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  reduce  this  Volume  upon  0^  C.  and  760  milli- 
metres bar.,  we  find  by  the  proportion, 

760:742::297:a? 

X  {i,e,  cubic  centimetres  of  vapor  at  760  millimetres  bar.  and  239^  C.) 

s  290 ;  and  by  the  equation, 
290 

1  + (239x0-00366)""^ 

X  (t.e.  cubic  centimetres  of  vapor  at  760  millimetres  bar.,  and  0^  0.)== 
154-6. 

154*6  cubic  centimetres  of  camphor  vapor  at  O^G,  and  760  millimetres 
bar.  weigh  accordingly  1*06246  grm. 

1  litre  (lOOO  cubic  centimetres)  weighs  consequently  6*87231  grms. ; 
since 

154*6  :  106246 ::  1000  :  6-87231. 

Now  1  litre  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  760  millimetres  bar.  weighs  1*29366 
gnn. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  camphor  vapor  consequently  is  =  5*312; 
since 

1*29366  :  6*87231 ::  1  :  5*312. 


PART  11. 
SPECIAL  PART. 


I.  ANALYSIS  OP  WATEES. 

A.  AvASifmB  09  Fresh  Watbr   nr  Spbikcmbi,  Wblls,  BbookSi 

{  205. 

Thx  analyna  of  the  aevend  kinds  of  fresh  water  is  usually  restricted 
to  the  quaDtitative  estimation  of  the  following  substances. 

a.  Btues :  Soda,  lime,  magnesia. 

6.  Acids :  Sulfrfuuic  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid  (combined),  chlo- 
rin& 

a  MechanieaUy  suspended  Matters :  Cla  j,  dca 

We  confine  oorselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of  these  bodieiu 
In  cases  where  the  examination  is  to  extend  to  other  constituents  besides 
these,  the  methods  given  in  §§  206 — 213  are  resorted  ta 

L  The  Water  is  clear. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Chlorine. — This  may  be  effected,  either,  a,  hj 
the  gravimetric,  or,  &,  by  the  volumetric  method. 

a.  Grawmetrie  MethocL 

Take  500 — 1000  grammes  or  act  Acidify  with  nitric  add,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver.  FUter  when  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pUtely  subsided  (§  141, 1.,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  tne  chlorine  is  so  in- 
considerable that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  only  a  alight 
turbidity,  evaporate  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to  ^,  ^,  ^,  &c.,  of  its 
balk,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed* 

b.  Volumetrie  Method. 

Evaporate  1000  grammes  or  ae.  down  to  a  small  quantity  of  residaal 
liquid,  and  determine  the  chlorine  in  this,  without  previous  filtration,  by 
aolution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  addition  of  chromate  of  potassa  (§  141, 

I.,  K  «)• 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sidphwrie  Add.  Take  about  1000  grammes 
4>r  C.&  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Pilter  after  the  precipitate  has  oomfpletely  subsided  (§  132, 1.,  1).  If  the 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  inconsiderable,  evaporate  the 
acidified  water  to  ^,  ^,  i,  ^,  of  the  buUc,  before  adding  the  chloride  of 
barium. 

3.  Determination  of  the  SUicie  Acid,  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 
Evaporate  1000  grammes  of  the  water — ^best  in  a  platinum  dish-^^Kfter 

*  Comptie  the  chapter  on  the  Mine  Babjeetin  Frt9€niui»  ''QiuJitotiTB  AuJysu,'* 
Mb  Bdition,  9  208. 

t  As  the  specific  grarity  of  the  fresh  water  of  springs,  rirers,  &c.,  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  pure  water,  iJie  several  quantities  of  water  may  safel j  be  measured  instead 
of  weighed.    The  oalcolation  is  £Militated  by  taking  a  roond  number  of  enbie  oenti- 
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addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter  off  from  the  separated  silicic  acid,  and 
treat  the  latter  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Estimate  the  lime  and  mag* 
nesia  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  4,  a  (30)- 

4.  Deierminatum  of  the  whole  Reeidue  and  EBtimnUion  of  the  Soda. 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grammes  or  cubic  centimetres  of*  the  water,  with 
proper  care,  to  -dryness,  in  a  platinam  or  porcelain*  dish,  first  over  a 
lamp,  finally  on  the  water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  aii^bath,  to 
a  temperature  of  about  356""  F.,  until  no  further  diininution  of  we%ht 
takes  place.     This  gives  the  Mai  amount  of  the  salts,      i 

b.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during  this  operation  with  a 
dish,  to  avoid  loss  from  spurting ;  then  place  on  the  water-bath.  After 
ten  minutes,  rinse  the  cover  by  means  of  a  washing  bottle,  evaporate  the 
contents  of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the  free  sulphuric  add,  ignite  the 
residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(§  97,  1),  and  weigh.     The  residue  consbts  of  sulphate  of  soda^  sol- 

?hate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  some  separated  silicic  acid, 
t  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The  quantity  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of 
the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  limq  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  calculated  from  the  quantities 
of  these  earths  found  in  3. 

5.  Direet  EstMnation  of  ike  Soda, 

The  soda  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with  comparative 
expedition,  by  the  following  method  : — 

Evaporate  1250  grammes  or  cc.  of  the  water,  in  a  dish,  to  abput 
^,  and  then  add  2 — 3  c.c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  Hme,  so  as  to  impart 
a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer,  then 
wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  It  is  not  neces« 
sary  to  rinse  every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask ;  but  the 
w^hole  of  the  fluid  must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  particles  of  the  pre- 
cipitate adhering  to  the  dish  well  washed,  and  the  washings  also 
added  to  the  fladc  Allow  the  contents  to  cool,  dilute  to  the  mark, 
shake,  let  deposit^  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off  200  co.  of 
the  fiitrate,  correiq[>onding  to  1000  grammes  of  the  water,  transfer  to 
another  quarter-litre  flaek,  mix  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake^  let  deposit^ 
filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off  200  cc,  corresponding  to  800 
grammes  of  the  water,  add  some  chloride  of  ammonium,*  evaporate^ 
ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  chloride  of  sodium  as  directed  §  98,  3.t 

6.  Calculate  the  number  found  in  1 — 5  upon  1000  parts  of  water,  and 
determine  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonie  acid  in  com- 
bination, as  follows : — 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  the 
bases  found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  precipitated  from  the  water  by  chloride  of  barium  (2),  and,  secondly. 


*  To  oonrert  the  vtill  remaining  sulphate  of  soda,  on  ignition,  into  chloride  of 

f  This  process,  which  entirely  dispenses  with  washing,  presents  one  sonroe  of  error -^ 
vis.,  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  not  taken  into  acoonnt.  The  error  result* 
ing  ^m  this  is,  howcTer,  so  trifling,  that  it  may  safely  he  disregarded,  as  the  excess  of 
weight  amounts  to  0*2  per  cent,  at  the  most^ 
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an  amount  corresponding  to  that  of  the  chlorine  found  (for  1  equiva- 
lent of  CI,  1  equivalent  of  SO^) ;  the  differeDce  expresses  the  quantity 
of  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  bases  in  the  form  of  neutral  car- 
bonlites.  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  remaining  after  subtracting  the 
quantities  just  stated,  correspond  accordingly  to  22  pans  of  carbonic 
acid.  If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  grammes  or  c  e.  of  the 
water,  in  a  flask,  until  only  a  small  portion  is  left ;  add  tincture  of  lit- 
mus, then  nitric  acid  of  known  strength,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  139, 
I.y  6,  a,  hb. 

7.  CorUroL 

If  the  quantities  of  the  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  silicic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine  are  added  together,  and  an  amount  of 
oxygen  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is  combined  with 
metal  tfnd  not  with  oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum,  the  balance  re- 
maining must  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts  found  in 
4,  d.  Perfect  correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1,  upon  the 
evapoi'ation  of  the  water  chloride  of  magnesium  is  partially  decomposed, 
and  converted  into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic 
acid  ]  3,  it  is  difficult  to  free  Carbonate  of  magnesia  from  water  without 
incurring  loss  of  carbonic  acid ;  and.  4,  the  residue  remaining  upon  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  contains  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  a  basic 
s^lt,  whereas,  in  our  calculation,  we  have  assumed  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  corresponding  to  the  neutral  salt. 

II  The  UKtter  is  not  dear. 

Fill  a  large  flask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  dose  with  a  glass 
stopper,  and  allow  the  flask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  suspended 
matter  is  deposited  ;  draw  off  the  clear  water  with  a  siphon  as  far  as 
practicable,  filter  from  the  residual  sediment,  dry  or  ignite  the  contents 
of  the  filter,  ood  weigh.     Treat  the  clear  water  as  directed  in  I. 

Kespecttng  the  calculation  of  the  analysis,  I  refer  to  §  213,  remarking 
simply  that  it  is  usvMy*  arranged  upon  the  following  principles  : 

Chlofrvne  is  calculated  in  combination  with  the  sodium  ;  if  there  is  an 
excess,  this  is  calcnlated  in  combination  with  the  magnesium  ;  if  there  is 
still  an  excess,  this  is  ealculated  in  combination  with  the  calcium.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an  excess  of  soda,  this  is  calculated  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  etcid,  or,  if  part  of  this 
has  been  calculated  already  in  combination  with  soda,  the  remainder  of 
it,  is  estimated  in  combination  with  lime.  The  sUieie  acid  is  put  down 
in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  Utne  and  the  magnesia  as  car- 
bonates, and  this,  according  to  eiroumstances,  either  as  neutral  carbonates 
or  as  bioarbonates. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualitative 
analysii)  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  calculation  necessary. 
In  the  statement  of  the  results,  the  quantities  are  often  calculated  for 
1 0,000  parts  of  water  instead  of  1000  parts ;  and  frequently  also  in  grains 
per  ponnd  of  water  (1  pound  =  7680  grains). 

For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the  hard- 

*  There  is  a  certain  latitade  allowed  in  the  mode  of  arranging  the  reeults  of  an 
analyns. 

II.  I  I 
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11688  of  the  water  (the  relative  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  it)  bj 
means  of  a  solution  of  soap  of  known  strength.  A  deta^ed  description 
of  this  method,  which  was  first  employed,  by  Clark,  has  been  given 
by  Fehling  and  Faiiszt  (Gewerbeblatt  aus  Wiirtemberg,  1852,  193; — 
"Phannaceut.  Centralbl."  1852,  513).  It  is  only  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  there  given  that  accurate  and  corresponding  results  are  ob- 
tained by  this  method. 

B.  ANALYSIS  OF  MINERAL  WATERS.* 

§206. 

In  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  we  have  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
stances  than  claim  our  attention  in  that  of  fresh  waters.  In  general,  the 
following  substances  have  to  be  quantitatively  determined  in  the  analysb 
of  a  mineral  water  : — 

a.  Bases :  Pota&sa,  soda,  lithia,  ammonia,  lime,  barytai  strontia, 
magnesia,  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese (oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,t  protoxide  of 
cobalt,t  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  binoxide  of  tin, 
teroxide  of  antimony). 
6.  Acids  :  Sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  nitric  acid,  hyposulphurous  acid,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  crenicacid, 
apocrenic  acid,  formic  acid,  propionic  acid,  &c.  (arsenioos 
and  arsenic  acids,  titanic  acidt). 
e,  Non-eombined  elements  and  indiffisrent  gcues :  Oxygen,  nitrogen, 

light  carbide  of  hydrogen. 
d.  Indifferent  organic  matters. 
Many  of  these  substances  occur  in  most  springs,  in  considerable  pro- 
portions ;  of  the  bases,  more  particularly  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some- 
times also  protoxide  of  iron  ;  and  of  the  acids, — sulphuric  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  silicic  acid,  chlorine,  and  sometimes  also  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The 
others  are  almost  invariably  found  only  in  trifling  and  often  in  exoeed- 
ingly  minute  proportions.  The  substances  between  brackets  occur  usually 
only  in  the  muddy,  ochreous,  or  solid  sinter  deposits, {  which  form,  in 
most  mineral  springs,  in  the  parts  where  the  air  acts  upon  the  water 
flowing  off,  or  kept  in  a  reservoir. 

«  The  subject  of  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  is  properly  treated  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  1.  The  analyticaX  process :  and,  2.  The  calculation  and 
arrangement  of  the  results. 

1.  The  Analytical  PBocBsa 

The  performance  of  the  analytical  process  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  1,  operations  and  experiments  at  the  spring  or  well ;  and,  2,  opera- 
tions and  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 

*  Compare  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Freteniiu*»  ''Qualitative  Analjsift," 
5th  Edition,  §  209. 

t  Mazade,  Henry  ("Joarn.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,**  8  s^e,  24,  805  ;  **  Jonn.  f. 
prakt.  Chem.,"  62,  29). 

t  If  they  contain  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  copper,  &c.,  which  might  proceed  from  metal 
tubes,  stopcocka,  &o.,  the  real  origin  of  the  oxides  must  be  most  carefullj  aseertaiaed 
\9M  ''Qaalitatire  Analysis"). 
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and  oonnected  air*tight  with  a  funnel  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  They 
are  intended  to  collect  the  gases  at  the  spring,  for  subsequent  examin- 
ation in  the  laboratory.  For  the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  gas, 
bottles,  with  the  neck  drawn  out  (Fig.  134),  are  used  instead  of  test-tubes. 

24.  A  long  glass  tube  of  such  small  diameter,  that  it  may  be  passed 
through  the  drawn-out  narrowed  parts  of  the  tubes  or  bottles  described 
in  23. 

26,  In  cases  where  it  ib  intended  simply  to  estimate  gases  absorbable 
by  solution  of  potaasa  (carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  without 
determining  the  other  gases,  which  are  not  absorbed  by  tliat  agent, 
only  a  graduated  tube,  some  solution  of  potassa,  and  a  small  funnel  are 
required. 

If  the  water  eyolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  analyst  must  provide 
himself,  in  addition  to  the  above  enumerated  articles,  with, 

26.  A  flask  with  the  neck  somewhat  drawn  out,  and  provided  with 
a  caoutchouc  tube  and  compression  clamp ;  and, 

27.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  (see  §  208,  14). 

IL  Analytical  Fbocesses. 
§208. 

1.  Examine  the  appearance  (color,  clearness,  &c.)  of  the  water.  A 
water  will  often  look  clear  at  a  first  glance,  and  yet  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion in  a  large  white  bottle  show  a  few  or  even  a  great  many  colored  or 
colorless  flakes,  &o.  In  such  cases,  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  clear  water  then  decanted ;  the  matters  which  may  have 
subsided  are  afterwards  examined  under  the  microscope.  This  ex- 
amination often  reveals  the  presence  of  infusoria,  plants  of  the  lowest 
order,  <kc.* 

2.  Observe  whether  there  is  disengagement  of  gas  j  whether  the  water 
in  a  glass  forms  small  pearly  bubbles ;  and  whether  it  evolves  gas  when 
shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle. 

3.  Examine  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  water.  To  detect  very  minute 
portions  of  odorous  matters,  half  fill  a  tumbler  or,  better  still,  a  water 
bottle,  cover  with  the  hand,  shake  vigorously,  take  off  the  band,  and  smell 
the  water. 

4.  Ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  water,  by  testing  with  the  several 
test  papers  (or,  better  still,  with  blue  and  but  very  slightly  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus) ;  and  observe  whether  the  color  which  the  paper  has 
acquired,  changes  upon  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Examine  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  simplest  and  best  way 
of  effecting  this  is,  if  practicable,  to  plunge  the  thermometer  into  the 
spring,  and  to  note  accurately  the  height  of  the  mercury  whilst  the  ther- 
mometer is  still  in  the  water;  or  a  large  bottle  with  a  thermometer  in  it 
is  filled  with  water  by  immci'sion  in  the  spring,  and  left  some  time  in 
the  latter ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  flask  accurately  noted.  If  the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  it  is  i^eceived 
in  a  large  narrow-necked  glass  funnel  which  will  allow  about  as  much 
water  to  run  out  as  enters.  The  thermometer  is  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  contents  of  the  funnel,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  marked 
after  some  time. 

*  Coupsra  Sehulz  ('*  Jsbrbfieher  dea  Yereins  fttr  Natorkuiide  im  Henogthume 
JDrsMsa,"  OiayUI.,  p.  49K 
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In  addition  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring  must  be  noted  also : — 

a.  The  date. 

6.  The  temperatare  of  the  air. 

c.  The  circumstance  whether  the  temperatare  of  the  water  is  constant, 
or  varies  in  the  different  mmodb  of  the  year  ;  which  may  genenllj  be 
ascertained  on  the  spot. 

6.  FUl  the  bottles  spedfied  in  §  207,  6,  with  water.  This  most  be 
effected  with  great  care,  to  prevent  turbid  water  entering  into  the 
bottles,  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the  bottle  accidentally  graies 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  welL  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  procuring 
the  water  quite  dear,  filter  it  in  4  of  the  8  bottlee,  using  for  this  pur- 
jMMe  large  funnels  with  plaited  filters  of  Swedish  paper,  which  will  greatlr 
expedite  the  process  of  filtration.  Close  the  bottles  securely,  tuid  mail 
them. 

As  impurities  oooadonally  floaton  thesur&ceof  the  water,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  submetge  the  bottles  entirely,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth.  In 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  least  agitation  of  the  water  in 
the  well,  the  bottle  or  flask  should  he  provided  with  the  app&iMni 
UlusttstedinFig.  135. 

As  soon  aa  the  thumb  is  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  short  tobe, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  Tcaeel, 
whilst  the  air  escapee  throu^ 
the  other  tube,  which  opens 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  the  water  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  length  of  the 
operator's  arm,  the  bottle  or 
&tsk  is  tied  to  a  rod,  or  let 
down  into  the  welt  sospended 
by  a  string,  and  with  a  weight 
attached.  To  keep  the  bottle 
or  flask  in  the  upright  {MsitioD, 
,a  net  may  be  used,  with  a  snffi* 
dently  large  hole  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  is  thrust,  the  net  being 
then  gathered  and  tied  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  bottli^ 
and  a  sufficiently  heavy  weight 
attached  to  it.  The  bottle  so 
prepared  is  then  let  down  into 
the  water  by  a  string  tied  round 
the  neck. 

7.  Four  about  SO — 100  c.c.  of  the  freshly  filtered  and  perfectly  cl<>ar 
ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium  (§  207, 
4)  into  each  of  the  4  bottles  specified  in  j  207,  2. 

8.  Transfer  to  each  of  the  4  bottles  a  definite  qnantity  of  the 
water  in  the  manner  directed  |  139,  L,  b  ;  insert  the  corks  tightly,  and 
secure  them  with  a  string. 

9.  If  the  water  contains  hydroenlphnric  add,  determine  this  by  the 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  207,  12),  exactly  in  the  manner  directed 
§  14S,  1,  a.  If  the  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate,  in  presence  of 
a  tolerably  large  proportion  of  free  carbonic  ad4  this  i 
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modification  of  the  process,  and  there  is  no  need  of  adding  acetic  acid  or 
chloride  of  barium,  since  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  without  action  upon 
iodine  solution. 

In  the  analysis  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  the  question  arises,  how 
much  of  the  sulphur  compound  found  should  be  calculated  as  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  how  much  as  sulphide  or  hydrosulphuretted  sul- 
phide 1  As  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  know  whether  the  water 
will,  upon  long-continued  transmission  of  an  indifferent  gas,  wholly  or 
partially  loose  the  sulphur  compound  which  it  contains,  a  portion  of  the 
mineral  water  is  weighed  off,  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  cork  with  two  per- 
forations, into  one  of  which  is  fitted  a  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  into  the  other,  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  does  not 
project  beyond  the  cork  ;  through  the  former  hydrogen  gas,  which 
has  been  passed,  first  through  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  then 
through  solution  of  potassa,  is  conducted  into  the  water ;  through  the 
latter  the  evolved  gas  makes  its  exit  from  the  flask.  As  soon  as  the 
issuing  gas  no  longer  decolorizes  a  small  quantity  of  highly  dilute  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  no  longer  contains  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  transmission  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is  discontinued, 
and  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the  water  in  the  flask  determined  by  iodine 
solution,  or  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic.  The  operation  generally  takes 
several  hours  ;  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  cool  and  shady  place. 

The  stdphur  compound  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  in  the  flask 
is,  in  the  case  of  mineral  waters  containing  also  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, hydrosulphuretted  sulphide. 

Although  this  method,  recommended  also  by  W.  B.  and  E.  Rogers 
(''  Joum  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  64,  123),  is  well  adapted  for  waters  containing 
only,  or  almost  exclusively,  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  hypo* 
sulphite,*  it  cannot  be  used  for  sulphur  waters  containing  chiefly  soluble 
sulphides,  or  hydrosulphuretted  sulphides,  and  besides  these— as  is  often 
the  case — hyposulphites. 

In  waters  of  this  description,  the  sulphur  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen or  metal  is  determined  jointly,  in  the  first  place.  This  is  effected 
best  by  means  of  a  solution  of  <»dminm,  which  is  as  sensitive  as  any 
other  metallic  salt  (Analyt.  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  94),  and 
is  not  affected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  However,  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  cadmium  being  liable  to  contain  chloride  of  cadmium,  cannot 
be  weighed  direct  (Analyt.  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  95),  but  the 
sulphur  must  be  determined  in  it  as  stated  1 148,  II.,  2.    . 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  water  is  now  taken,  and  first  the  free  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  expelled  from  it,  then  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present  as  sulphur  acid,  in  combination  with  metallic  sulphide;  the 
evolved  gases  are  determined  by  transmitting  them  through  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  sulphur  combined  with  metal 
to  simple  sulphide  is  then  estimated  by  the  difference  (unless  a  bisulphide 
be  present). 

To  effect  this  object,  the  same  method  may  be  employed  which  Simmler 
used  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  of  Stachdberg.  The 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  first  expelled  from  the  water  by  means 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  aid  of  an  exhausting  syringe ;  solutiou 

*  Compare  Frueniui  AnalyBiB  of  the  Misenl  Water  of  WtiXbach^  **  Joum.  f.  prakt 
Ch€Oi-/'  70,  8. 
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of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  then  added,  through  a  fatmel 
tube,  to  the  water  from  which  the  &ee  gas  has  been  removed ;  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  is  present  as  sulphur  acid  in  combination 
with  metallic  9ulphide,  is  thus  also  expelled 

The  fluid  is  Altered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  and  the  warm 
filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver ;  if  a  hyposul- 
phite is  present,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  will  &11  down,  whidi 
generally  contains  also  chloride  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  oS, 
the  chloride  of  silver  removed  by  ammonia,  the  washed  sulphide  of  silver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  in  the  8oluti(Hi  determined  as  chloride 
of  silver,  and  the  hyposulphurous  acid  calculated  from  the  results 
Compare  §  168  (211)-  I  think  I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  tdlverin 
the  sulphide  need  not  be  determined  at  the  well. 

The  filtered  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  contains  the  sulphur 
present  in  the  analysed  water  in  form  of  simple  metallic  sulphide ;  but 
^f  the  water  contains  a  bisulphide*  the  protosulphide  of  manganese  is 
mixed  with  the  sulphur  which  was  combined  with  the  monosulphide  to 
bisulphide ;  the  free  sulphur  thus  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of  manga- 
nese is  left  undissolved  upon  treating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  and  the  apparatus  emploved  for  Uie 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  refer  to  Simnders  paper  on 
the  subject,  in  the  **  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  71,  27. 

).0.  If  the  water  contains  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  iron, — which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  dark  violet  color  ex- 
hibited upon  addition  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids — endeavor  to  determine 
the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  volumetarically  with  the  aid  of  the 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  207,  16).  Compare  §  112, 
bf  2,  ;3).  Take  about  500  <s.o.  pf  the  water,  and  perform  the  experiment 
in  a  white  bottle,  standing  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  ;  mix  the  water 
previously  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Repeat  the  experiment  several  tioaes  until  you  obtain  sufficiently  con- 
stant results.t 

If  the  water  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  if  it  contains  a 
notable  proportion  of  organic  substances,  this  n^ethod  cannot  be  em- 
j)loyed.J 

*  If  the  water  contains  a  bisalphi4e,  it  will  in  a  large  quantity  appear  yellowiBK. 

f  By  thii  expeditions  process  we  may  readily  ascertain  how  mneh  protoxide  of  iron  tlie 
water  of  a  chalybeate  spring  loses  in  its  passage  to  the  reservoir,  and  thenioe  to  tlie  faadlu ; 
9r  after  being  kept  for  a  shorter  qf  loitger  Utae  in  a  stone  jar.  The  qnantitatiTO  estina- 
tions  of  the  iron,  which  J  made  by  ^ts  process  in  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
springs  of  Schwallbach,  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  a  careful  grari* 
m^ric  analysis  made  afterwaids  in  the  laboratory.  The  same  process  is  also  of  essential 
serrioe  in  eolleeting  the  water  of  ehalybesfte  springs,  as  it  enables  the  operator  at  once  to 
examine  on  the  spot  eyeifr  small  oontiibntory. 

Z  The  following  modification  which,  howerer,  I  have  not  yet  tried,  might  ha  adopted 
in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  in  which  hydrosnlphnric  acid  only  is  present  with  the 
protoxide  of  iron.  Determine  the  amount  of  solution  of  iodine  which  corresponds  to  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  in  its  action  upon  an 
eqnal  quantity  of  Tery  dilate  pure  salphnretted  hydrogen  water.  Test  fiOO  ce.  <^  the 
mineral  water  with  solution  of  iodine,  and  another  600  c.c.  with  solution  of  pennan- 
ganate  of  potassa  :  the  former  process  gives  the  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present  in  the  analysed  water ;  the  latter,  after  deducting  firom  the  quantity  of  solndon 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  used,  an  amount  exactly  corresponding  in  its  action  upon  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  to  the  quantity  of  solution  of  iodine  nflnd,  gires  the  proportion  of  the 
iron  contained  in  the  analysed  water. 
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11.  To  determine  the  whole  of  the  gaaaa  which  the  w^ter  holds  in 
eolation,  fill  the  globe  upecified  in  §  207,  17,  and  illustrated  in  Fig. 
136,  to  the  brim  with  the  mineral  water,  bj  filling  it  first  with  the 
mineral  water,   then  letting  it  down  into 
the  well,    either  tied  to  a  rod,  or  with 
weighta  attached  to   it,   and  sucking  out 
the    contents    through    the    gutta-percha 
tube   (a),    which    reaches    down    to    the 
bottom  of  the  globe,  until  the  water  origi- 


nally present  iu  the  Teasel  is  entirely  n 
placed  by  fresh  water  from  the  spring. 
The  cock  (b)  serres  to  prevent  the  water 


nthe  tube  receding  during  the  necesaary 
intervals  of  cessation  from  sucking  ;  or  a 
email  piece  of  vulcanized  India-rubber 
tubing  may  be  substituted  instead,  which 
is  clewed  by  pressing  between  the  fingers. 
The  globe  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  vulcanized 
India-rubber  (c),  which,  by  its  elasticity, 
permits  the  ktenil  insertion  of  the  tube  (a) 
through  a  slit,  whilst  completely  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  globe  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  tube.  When  the  water  in 
the  globe  has  been  entirely  replaced  by 
fresh  mineral  water  from  the  spring,  with- 
draw the  sucking  tube  (a),  and  take  the 
globe  out  of  the  weU.     Then  connect  it  Fig.  136, 

promptly  with  a  caoutchouc  valve  (see 

fig.  137  (a),  compare  j  185,  6),  which  is  filled  with  boiled  water,  and  tied 
(if.  BttiiMn,  "  Qasometrische  Methoden,"  translated  by  Bosooe). 

If  the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  connect  this  with  a  caoutchouc  tnbe, 
introduce  the  latter  into  the  globe,  down  to  the  bottom  ;  let  water  run 
in  for  some  time  after  the  globe  is  full,  and  close  finally  with  the 
caoBtchouc  valve  as  just  now  directed. 

Then  connect  the  other  end  of  the  valve  (a)  with  the  tube  (b),  and  the 
latter  again,  after  pouring  some  water  into  i1^  with  the  graduated  tube  (c), 
by  means  of  another  caoutchonc  valve  (d).  The  capacity  of  the 
graduated  tube  (c)  must  be  at  least  as  3  to  2  ta  the  volume  of  the  gas 
which  the  water  holds  in  solution,  measure  in  the  oold,  and  at  the  common 
preasure. 

Now  incline  the  apparatoa  a  little,  sufficient  to  bring  some  of  the 
water  in  the  tnbe  (b)  into  the  body  of  the  bulb,  and  boil,  with  the  valve  (a) 
closed,  and  the  valve  (d)  open,  until  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely 
expelled,  and  replaced  by  aqueous  vapor;  then  close  the  vulcanized 
india-rubber  tnbe  (e)  by  a  ligature  or  a  compression  oUmp.  When  the 
apparatus  b  cold,  open  the  valve  (a),  and  apply  heat ;  the  water  in 
the  globe  begins  immediately  to  boil,  and  the  gas  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion escapes  into  the  vacuum.  Continue  the  applicatioa  of  heat  for 
alK>ut  1^  oonr,  without  exceeding  194°  F.,  which  will  keep  the  water  in 
the  globe  in  constant  ebullition,  and  completely  expel  the  gosea  from  it. 
After  this,  heat  a  little  more  strongly,  until,  owing  to  the  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  vapors,  the  boiled  water  exactly  reaches  the  caojtcbjuc 
-Tolve  (d).    Hbfi  instant  this  ia  the  case,  tie  the  ligature  round  (d),  di&- 
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oonnect  the  tiibe  (c)  from  (b),  open  (c)  under  mercury,  by  Uking  the  ligators 
off  (e),  and  note  the  volnme  of  the  gas  in  (c),  with  due  regard  to  the  sUte 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  aud  to  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  {R.  BuTiten,  "  GasometriBche 
Methoden,"  page  18).  If  there  is  no  gradnatod  tube  at 
hand,  a  non-graduated  one  of  known  capacity  m^y  be 
used  instead  ;  in  which  esse,  as  soon  as,  after  taking  oS 
thiB  ligature,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  inside  and 
outside  the  same,  the  ligature  is  again  drawn  tight,  aud 
the  mercury  which  has  entered  the  tube  transferred 
to  a  graduated  cylinder,  where  it  is  measured.  The 
volume  found  is  subtracted  from  the  known  capacity 
of  the  tube  :  the  difference  expreaaea  the  rolnme  of  gas 
expelled  from  the  water. 

As  it  is  not  likely  the  operator  will  take  with  him 
to  the  well  the  entire  apparatus  required  for  the 
actual  analysis  of  the  expelled  gases,  the  latter  must  be 
taken  to  the  laboratory,  in  sealed  tubee.  For  this 
purpose  non-graduated  tubes  of  a  similar  form  to  (c) 
are  substituted  for  the  latter  ;  these  tnbes  are  drawn 
out  at  both  ends,  near  the  thicker  part,  so  as  to  readily 
admit  of  sealing.  The  expnision  of  the  gases  from  the 
water  is  effected  as  just  now  described,  and,  when  the 
operation  is  over,  and  the  ligature  tied  round  (d),  the  two 
drawn-out  ends  of  the  tube  are  sealed  in  the  blowppe 
flame,  the  app<iratuB  described  §  307,  22,  being  employed 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  advisable  to  fill  2  or  3  tubes  in 
this  manner.  As  the  total  quantity  of  the  gas  in  a  given 
definite  amount  of  the  water  is  known  by  the  fint 
experiment,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
tubee  used  for  carrying  the  gas  to  the  laboratory,  oontain 
the  whole  of  the  gas  expelled  from  the  water,  or 
whether  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  left  in  the  globe. 

12.  If  it  is  wished  to  aeewaltlt/  aacert&in  the  natnre 
of  the  free  gases  spontaneously  disengaged  fixim  the 
water  of  the  well,  they  should  be  received  in  tnba 
of  the  form  described  in  §  307,  23,  and  illustrated  in 
Fig.  133,  or  in  bottles  with  drawn-out  neck,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  134.  After  filling  the  tubee  or  bottles  with  the 
mineral  water,  and  oonnecting  them  air-tight  with  the 
fnnnel,  by  means  of  a  cork  or  an  india-rubber  tobe^ 
the  apparatus,  with  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  turned 
upward,  is  completely  submerged  under  the  surface  of 
**  1"'  the  well,  and  water  sucked  out  through  a  narrow  tnlie, 

reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  bottle, 
vntil  the  water  of  the  first  filling  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity, 
which  has  not  been  in  contact  with  air.  The  apparatus  is  now  inverted, 
under  tlie  water,  which  causes  the  spontaneously  disengaged  gas  to  ascend 
through  the  fiinneL  Should  the  gaseous  bubbles  be  detained  in  the  neck 
of  the  funnel,  or  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle,  they  may  readily 
be  dislodged  by  tapping  the  rim  of  the  funnel  against  a  solid,  bard 
body.  A  sufBcient  quantity  of  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  to  fill  the  tnbe 
imr  bottle  and  the  neck  of  Uie  funnel ;  a  diabis  cow  placed  beaeath  die 
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funnel,  on  which  the  latter  is  supported,  and  the  apparatus  then  lifted  out 
of  the  water  ;  the  drawn-out  narrowed  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle  is  gently 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  fiame  (see  §  207,  22),  and  then  sealed.  As  the 
column  of  water  in  the  funnel  above  the  level  of  the  dish  diminishes  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  against  that  of  the  atmosphere,  expansion  of  the  glass 
need  not  be  apprehended  {R.  Bunsen,  "  Qasometry,"  by  Roscoe).  It  is 
advisable  to  fill  several  tubes  or  bottles  in  this  manner. 

13.  As  the  evolved  gases  generally  consist  only  of  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  often  suffices  to  determine  the  first  in  the  direct 
way,  and  to  estimate  the  sum  of  the  other  two  from  the  loss.  For 
this  purpose,  receive  the  gases  in  a  somewhat  narrow  graduated  cylinder ; 
when  the  latter  is  quite  full,  close  the  mouth  with  the  finger,  invert  in  a 
glass  containing  solution  of  potassa,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
unabsorbed  gas.     Repeat  the  experiment  several  times. 

14.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  fill  a  rather  large-sized  fiask, 
with  the  neck  somewhat  drawn  out  (§  207,  26),  with  the  mineral  water, 
push  over  the  neck  a  piece  of  wide  caoutchouc  tubing  provided  with  a 
strong  compression  clunp,  insert  into  the  other  end  of  the  caoutchouc 
tube  a  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  also  with  water.  Invert  the  whole 
under  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  and  receive  the  gases.  When  the  flask  is 
full,  close  the  compression  damp,  and  invert  the  flask  in  a  beaker  con- 
taining solution  of  chloride  of  copper  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess ;  open 
the  compression  clamp,  and  let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  enter 
the  flask  ;  dose  the  clamp,  shake,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  some  time, 
filter  off  the  sulphide  of  copper  formed,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  it 
as  directed  §  248,  II.,  2,  a.  Calculate  from  t^he  quantity  of  sulphur 
the  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  subtracting  this  from  the 
gases  absorbable  by  solution  of  potassa  and  determined  in  13,  you  obtain 
the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

15.  Fill  the  large  bottles  (§  207,  6)  with  the  mineral  water.  It  is 
genendly  unnecessary  to  filter  it. 

16.  Pay  attention  to  every  particular  connected  with  the  spring  or 
well,  and  to  every  circumstance  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
investigation  :  as,  for  instance,  and  more  particularly,  how  much  water 
and  how  much  f^e  gas  the  spring  yields  ; — whether  the  quantities  of 
water  and  of  free  gas  remain  the  same  or  not  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  and  with  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  water  in 
neighbouring  rivers  ; — whether  the  level  remains  the  same  or  not  ;-^ 
whether  a  muddy  deposit  or  solid  sinter  forms  in  the  outlet  pipes 
or  in  the  reservoir  (in  which  case  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  the 
deposit  must  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  examination) ; — ^to  what 
geological  formation  the  mountain  belongs  from  which  the  water  is 
derived  ; — ^the  depth  at  which  the  spring  rises  ;  —  the  nature  of  the 
basin  ; — the  predominant  action  and  effects  of  the  water,  dca 
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B.    OpEBATIOVS   IK  THB  LABORATORY. 
I.   QUAUTATIVB  AnALTSIS. 

Thia  h  effected  in  the  manner  described  in  my  "  Qaalitative  Ana- 
lysis;** 5th  Edition,  §  209. 

IL  QUANTITATIVB  ANALYSIS. 

§  209, 

The  ooarse  to  be  pnteued  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  minersl 
waters  differs  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  alkalioe  carfaouales. 
As  the  analytical  oonrse  is  more  simple  in  the  esse  of  alkaline  than  in 
that  of  non-alkaline  waters,  we  will  begin  here  with  the  latter,  whidi, 
in  fieuit,  almost  entirely  inclodes  the  processes,  <fec.,  required  in  the  ansp 
lysis  of  alkaline  waters  ;  and  we  will  afterwards  point  out  the  modifica- 
tions required,  respectiYelj,  in  the  aualjrsis  of  alkaline,  and  of  solphu* 
retted  waters.  We  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  matteis 
are  present  which  are  usually  found  associated  in  saline  springs. 

As  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  necessaiy  to 
effect  the  determination  of  the  substances  present  in  very  minute  pro- 
portions, consumes  much  time,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  thia  opera- 
tion and  to  cany  it  on  ooncurrently  with  the  other  analytical  pit>oe«ea. 

From  10,000  to  20,000  grammes  of  the  water  are  graduallj  evapo- 
rated in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,t  wit^  addition  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  absolutely  pure  carbonate  of  soda}  to  impart  a  feebly  alkaline 
reaction  §  to  the  fluid.  ^  The  best  way  is  to  conduct  the  evti^Fation  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  no  one  but  the  analyst  has  access,  over  gas  or 
spiritrlamps,  or  on  the  sand-bath  ;  that  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  tieoes- 
sary  in  the  operation,  need  hardly  be  mentioned ;  it  is  not  advisaUe, 
therefore,  to  allow  this  operation  to  be  performed  by  another  person. 
When  the  fluid  is  somewhat  concentrated,  the  evaporation  ia  continued 
on  the  water^batb,  or  on  a  very  moderately  heated  sand-bath,  until  the 
residue  is  perfectly  dry. 

The  actual  analysis  of  the  water  is  preceded  by  the 

DETERMINATIOir  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

EqualiEC  the  temperatures  of  a  bottle  of  the  mineral  water  and  a  bottle 
of  dwtiiled  water,  and  note  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  Fill  an 
accurately  tared  small  bottle  of  at  least  100  grammes  capacity,  provided 
with  a  well*fitting  c^bes  stopper,  ||  with  the  distilled  water,  and  weigh  ; 

*  Minenl  waters  which  hare  been  kept  s  long  time  in  stone  bottles,  often  smell  of  sal* 
phnretted  hydrogen,  though  in  the  fresh  state  they  were  entirely  free  from  that  odor. 
This  is  owing  to  the  cireomstanee  that  the  contact  with  the  moist  cork,  ur  some  other 
organic  substance,  raduoec  a  portion  of  the  sulphates  to  sulphides,  from  whieli  the  free 
carbonic  add  afterwards  CTolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

f  If  you  use  a  porcelain  dish,  you  must  renounce  the  detection  and  determination  of 
alumina. 

t  Free  more  especially  from  phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  and  manganese. 

§  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  intended  to  prerent  Tolatiliiation  of  hydro- 
bromic  or  hydriodic  add  from  bromide  or  iodide  of  magnesium.  If  a  mineral  water 
contains  no  sulphuric  add,  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  also  added,  to 
supply  sulphuric  add  for  the  subsequent  separation,  as  sulphates,  of  the  baryta  or  strontia 
which  may  be  present  (see  §  209,  7,  b), 

II  A  flask  with  a  long  perforated  ground  stopper,  as  illnstr  ated  in  Fig.  188  (a  Pykno* 
meter),  answers  the  purpoee  best. 
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empty  the  bottle,  refill  it  with  the  mineral  water,  and  weigh  again.  The 
qaotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  mineral  water  by  that 
of  the  distilled  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former.  Take 
oare  that  there  are  no  gas  bubbles  in  the  bottles  filled  with  water. 


The  respective  quantities  required  for  the  estimation  of  the  several 
constitnents  mfiy  be  determined  either  by  weight  or  by  measure.  If  they 
are  estimated  by  measure,  the  small  bottle  or  flask  may  be  used  which 
has  served  for  the  determination  of  the  speoifie  gravity ;  or  any  other 
measuring  vessel  may  be  employed.  I  prefer  determining  them  by 
weight,  as  this  best  enables  the  operator  to  take  given  quantities  in  round 
numbers  in  grammeSr 

I.  Estivation  of  the  total  Amount  of  the  fixed  Ingbedients. 

Weigh    200—1000*    grcmmes    of'  the  mineral 
water  in  a  small  flask,  and  evaporate  cantionsly  and 
gradually,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  the  boiling  point,  adding  from  time 
to  time  fresh   quantities  of  water.     If   the  water 
abounds  in  gas,  cover  the  dish,  at  first  and   after 
every  fresh  addition  of  water,  with  a  large  watch- 
glass.     The   evaporation  may  be  conducted    over 
the  lamp.     Terminate  it  on  the  water-bath,  and  dry 
the  residue  in  the  air-  or  oil-bath,  at  a  temperature 
of  356^  F.,  until  repeated  weighings  give  the  same 
result  j  then  note  the  weight t  Fill  the  dish  again  one- 
half  with  distUled  water,  and  add  from  time  to  time 
a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  you  are  quite 
sure  that  the  quantity  of  the  acid  added  is  sufficient 
to  convert  all  the  salts  into  sulphates ;  keep  the  dish 
covered  during  this  operation  with  a  large  watch- 
glass  ;  evaporate  now  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue 
(§  97, 1),  and  weigh.     The  weight  found  supplies  a  good  control  of  the 
analysis  (see  below).     Residues  abounding  in  carbonate  of  lime  should  be 
treated  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  no  longer  produces  effer- 
vescence, and  then  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

2.   DSTERXIKATIOir  OF  THE  SuLPHURIO  AciD. 

If  chloride  of  barium  produces  at  once  a  marked  turbidity  in  the 
water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  take  about  500  grammes  of  th^ 
water,  mix  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ehloride  of  bmum,  allow  the 

*  Aocording  to  the  degree  of  oonoeiitntioii  of  the  water. 

t  The  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  magneeiom  suffera  in  thie  operation  a  alight  dimini^ 
tion  of  weighty  as  a  small  portion  of  it  decomposes  with  the  water  into  hydrochloric  add, 
which  escapes,  and  magnesia,  which  remains.  However,  the  error  arising  from  this  is 
but  trifling,  and  may  mostly  he  disregarded,  since,  for  the  reasons  given  in  §  205,  I.,  7, 
the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  ingredients  estimated  eollectiTely,  can  never  be  expected  to 
corrtspond  exactly  to  the  snm  total  of  the  several  c<mstitnents  separately  determined* 
Still  this  defect  may  be  corrected  by  evaporating  the  water  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
Ignited  carbonate  of  soda  {Mohr)^  or  with  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (Tt7^ 
maim,  ''Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,*'  81,  869).  In  the  latter  case,  the  elements  of 
Hg  CI  transpose  with  those  of  2  (K  0,  SO,),  forming  E  CI  and  a  double  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  magnesia  (K 0,  B  0,  +HgO,  S 0^. 


Fig.  138. 
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mixtnre  to  subside  for  24  hoars,  and  then  determine  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
as  directed  §  132,  L,  1.  If  the  turbidity  produced  by  the  chloride  of 
barium  is  only  slight,  evaporate  1000—2000  grammes  of  the  water,  with 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  ^,  ^,  or  less,  and  treat  the  residual  fluid 
as  just  now  directed. 

3.  Joint  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Iodine,  and  Bromine. 

Acidify  50 — 1000  grammes  of  the  water  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  sUyer,  and  determine  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  141 , 1.,  a. 
Waters  containing  ouly  a  small  proportion  of  chlorine  must  be  concen- 
trated before  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  If  this  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate,  the  latter  may  be  filtered  off,  or  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  before  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitmte  of  silver. 

4.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  the  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Iron,  Manganese  (if  that  metal  is 'present  in  somewhat  large  proportion), 
SiLicio  Acid,  and  the  Alkaues. 

Weigh  one  of  the  bottles  filled  at  the  well  with  perfectly  clear  or,  if 
necessary,  filtered  water  (§  208,  6),  with  its  contents ;  pour  some  of  the 
water  cautiously,  and  without  spilling  a  drop,  into  a  beaker,  and  add  to 
the  water,  both  in  the  bottle  and  beaker,  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
latter  slightly  predominatea  Cover  the  bottle  with  a  watch-glass,  the 
beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  the  carbonic 
acid  has  escaped.  Then  evaporate  the  contents  of  both  vessels,  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  as 
directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  add  an  excess  of  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
then  some  yellowish  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  close  the  vessel,  which  is 
now  nearly  full,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours  at  a  gentle  heat ; 
then  filter  quickly,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  some 
sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added. 

a.  The  precipiUUe  may  be  assumed  to  contain  iron,  manganese,  alu- 
mina, phosphoric  acid,  and  possibly  also  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
In  most  cases  only  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  it  is  determined,  sometimes 
also  the  protoxide  of  manganese;  whilst  the  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
idumina  are  determined  in  the  residue  left  upon  the  evaporation  of  the 
large  bulk  of  10,000  or  20,000  grammes  of  the  water  (see  beginning  of 
§  209). 

Dissolve  the  precipitalte  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  boil  with 
some  nitric  acid  and  filter ;  nearly  saturate  with  carbonate  of  soda^  then 
add  acetate  of  .soda,  boil  and  proceed  generally  as  directed  §  159  (57>  ^)y 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  together  with  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  alumina*  which  may  be  present.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  solution  with  ammonia, 
weigh  the  ignited  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  by  way  of  control,  redissolve 
it,  and  determine  the  iron  in  the  solution  volumetrically  (§  113,  2). 

Should  there  be  a  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  deter- 
minations, this  must  not  be  calculated  as  alumina  or  phosphoric  acid  ; 
only  imponderable  traces  of  these  two  bodies  would  generally  be  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  water  operated  upon. 

*  BTen  though  the  w»ter  should  oontain  little  or  no  alamina,  yet  the  precipitate  aaaj 
oontain  aome,  proceeding  from  the  Teeaels  need  in  the  operations. 
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Care  mnst  be  taken  to  see  whether,  npon  dissolving  the  weighed  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochlorio  acid,  no  more  silicic  add  is  left  than 
corresponds  to  the  filter  ash. 

From  the  flaid  filtered  off  from  the  basic  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  precipitate  the  manganese  by  chlorine,  §  159  (58»  P)i  or  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  §  159  (54)-  Test  the  filtrate  for  Ume,  and  after  this  for 
magnesia.  If  traces  of  these  substances  are  found,  collect  them  on  small 
filters,  and  ignite  these  jointly  with  the  filters  containing  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  same  substances  (see  6).  Instead  of  precipitating  the  man- 
ganese with  chlorine  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  you  may  also  add  a  little 
chloride  of  zinc  to  the  fluid,  then  precipitate  with  carbonate  oi  soda,  and 
determine  the  manganese  in  the  ignited  residue  as  directed  in  §  159 
(59)*  Precipitate  now  the  solution  remaining  in  the  flask  with  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  traces^ 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  may  be  present 

Instead  of  employing  this  process,  the  iron  and  manganese  can  be 
determined  directly  by  the  volumetrioal  method ;  first  the  manganese  as 
directed  §  160  (92)f  then  the  iron  in  the  residue. 
'  b.  From  the  JiUrcUe^  precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  deter- 
mine the  lime  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  oxalate  of  ammonia 
•^^uite  free  from  potassa  and  soda — (§  154,  30)-  The  weighed  precipi- 
tate must  be  carefully  tested  for  magnesia;  if  any  of  that  earth  is  found, 
this  must  be  determined  separately,  and  subtracted,  as  pure  magnesia^ 
from  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  containing  magnesia. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  filtered  off*  from  the  6xalate  of  lime  in  a  porcelain 
dish  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  gently  in  a  platinum  dish  (§  42),  to 
-remove  the  ammonia  salts.  In  the  residue,  separate  the  magnesia  finally 
from  the  alkalies  as  directed  §  153  (18)*  Dissolve  the  separated  mag- 
nesia in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia,  and  precipitate  as  phosphate  of 
cimmonia  and  magnesia.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  those 
mistakes  which  are  so  apt  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  silicic  acid  and 
alumina,  proceeding  from  the  vessels  used  in  the  procesa  The  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals  must,  after  weighing,  be  examined  as  to  their  purity 
(see  §  152,  1,  a,  foot-note). 

If  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  small,  the  solution  of  the 
alkaline  chlorides  is  free  from  that  acid,  since  the  trifling  amount  of 
sulphate  has  been  decomposed  by  the  ignition  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium. But  as  this  can  never  be  positively  known,  and  as  repeated 
evaporation  with  chloride  of  ammonium  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  follow- 
ing proceeding  may  be  adopted  :  transfer  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
the  weighed  pure  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod, 
to  a  test  tube,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
strontium  and  a  little  spirit  of  wine.  If  no  precipitate  forms,  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  fluid  contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  case  add  the 
contents  of  the  test  tube  again  to  the  solution,  and  determine  the  potassa^ 
in  the  latter  as  directed  §  152  (2).  Bat  if  a  precipitate  forms,  treat  the 
whole  solution  cautiously  in  the  same  way  as  the  sample  in  the  test 
tube;  let  the  mixture  stand  some  time,  and  then  filter  the  fluid  off'from 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia,  which  determine  as  directed  §  102. 
Xstimate  the  potassa  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  152  (2).  It  is  necessary 
to  weigh  the  sulphate  of  strontia,  that  the  quantity  of  the  soda  may  be 
aocurately  calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  soda  is  ascertained  by  sub- 
%nciing  from  the  weighed  residue  in  the  dish,  1,  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and,  2,  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda  corresponding  to  the 
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sulphuric  acid  found.     The  remainder  is  chloride  of  sodium.     The  soda 
is  then  caknilated  firom  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  foregoing  method  may  in  many  cases,  more  particularly  in  presence 
of  traces  of  maBganese,  be  simplified,  by  mixing  the  fluid  filtered  off  from 
the  silicic  acid  at  once  with  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid,  filtering 
the  precipitate,  washing,  rediesolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tating the  solution  again  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is 
dried,  ignited,  weighed,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid, 
which  may  be  left,  determined,  and  the  iron  in  the  solution  finally 
estimated  volumetrically,  by  way  of  control.  In  presence  of  alumina  and 
phosphoric  acid  the  results  of  the  volumetric  determination  are  taken  to 
be  the  more  accurate.  If  you  wish  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the 
manganese  along  with  the  ii*on,  add  to  the  solution  hypochlorous  acid,  or 
chlorine  water,  before  proceeding  to  precipitate. 

It  is  often  also  preferred  to  determine  only  the  lime  and  magnesia 
(as  directed  §  154,  30)  in  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  water.  For 
this  purpose,  about  500 — 1000  grammes  of  the  water  are  boiled  with  pure 
milk  of  lime,  best  in  a  silver  didi,  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated, 
the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
filtered  off,  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  chlorides.  If 
the  water  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  add,  it  suffices  in 
evaporating  the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies^  to  add,  towards  the  end  of 
the  process,  some  chloride  of  ammonium;  but,  if  the  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid  present  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  add  at  once,  before  the 
addition  of  the  milk  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  equivalent 
to  the  known  amount  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  process  also,  proper 
attention  must  be4)aid,  as  I'egards  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  to 
the  remarks  in  the  foot-note  to  §  152,  1,  ck 

5.  Estimation  of  the  Lucb,  Magnesia,  Ikon  (and  Makoansse), 
IN  THE  Precipitate  fobmed  on  boiung  the  Wateb  ;  Aim  of  the  Lucb 
AND  Magnesia  in  the  boiIiED  Wateb. 

Boil  500 — 1000  grammes  of  the  wateir  in  a  glass  flask  for  about  3 
hours,  replacing  the  evaporated  water  from  time  to  time  by  distilled 
water.  (If  this  precaution  were  neglecied,  sulphate  of  lime  might 
separate  in  oonjunction  with  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths.) 

Filter  the  precipitate  and  wash. 

Separate  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  filtrate  as 
dir«tf3ted  §  154  (30)* 

Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  some 
nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  iron  (manganese),  lime,  and  magnesia  in 
the  solution  as  in  4- 

This  course  of  proceeding  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  how  much 

of  the  lime  and  magnesia  is  present  as  bicarbonate.      However,  it  must 

not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  simple  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 

not  altogether  insoluble  in  water,  and,  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible, 

proper  correction  must  accordingly  be  made  for  this  in  the  calculation. 

6.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Cabbonig  Acid  fbesent. 

The  bottles  filled  at  the  spring,  as  stated  §  208,  8,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  determination  is  effected,  in  2  or  3  bottles,  exactly 
as  directed  §  139, 1.,  6.     The  results  must  pretty  neariy  agree;  the  moan 
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of  them  18  bttkea.  If  tbe  water  whioh  has  given  the  Tiaryta  or  lime 
precipitates,  has  been  measured,  the  number  oi  eubic  centimetres  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  found,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
grammes  of  water  to  which  the  carbonic  acid  corresponds. 

7.    ESTXXATION    OF  THB  BaB¥TA,    StRONTIA,    LiTHIA,    PrOTOXIDE    OP 

Makoanese;,  Alumina,  and  Phosphoric  Acu>;  and  also  of  the  Iodinb 
AND  Bromine. 

The  residtie  left  tipon  evaporating  10,000 — 20fi(iO  grammes  of  the 
water  (see  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph),  is  used  to  effect  the  dete^• 
mination  of  these  substances,  which  are  present  only  in  small  proper* 
tions. 

Triturate  and  heat  the  perleotly  dry  saline  mass  repeatedly  with. 
apirit  of  wine  of  96  per  oe&t.,  until  you  are  quite  sure  th«t  the  iodides 
and  bromides  of  the  alkali  metals  which  may  be  present  are  completely 
dissolved. 

ck  Add  to.  the  aieohUicfiUnsU  2  drops  of  pure  solution  of  potassa,  and 
distil,  131  a  fiask,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness,  boil  the  residue 
repeatedly  with  absolute  alcohol,  distil  the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  a 
drop  of  pure  potassa  solution,  again  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residua 
very  gently,  to  destroy  the  organie  matter  which  may  be  present 

The  trifling  residual  saline  mass  is  treated  best  as  directed  §  169 
(227)»  more  especially  when  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  presence 
of  iodine;  since  this  course  of  proceeding  leads  not  only  to  the  detection 
of  the  latter  substance,  but  also  to  its  determination  and  separation,  so 
that  the  bromine  may  also  afterwards  be  determined.  For  the  details  of 
the  process,  I  refer  to  §  1 6d,  3  (226 — 229)9  where  the  subject  has  been 
fully  treated* 

As  traces  of  lithia  may  hare  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  remove, 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  bromine,  Uie  excess  of  ulrer  from  the 
filtrate^  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  this  solution  as  well  aa 
the  residual  saline  mass  left  upon  boifmg  the  residue  of  the  first  dis- 
tillation with  absolute  alcohol,  which  consists  chiefly  of  chloiide  of 
sodium,  to  the  principal  residue  of  the  mineral  water. 

b.  Treat  the  total  residue  left,  upon  boiling  with  alcohol,  with  water, 
add  hydrochloric  add,  cautiously,  until  the  solution  is  add,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Disserve  the  saline  mass  in  water,  with  addition 
of  very  little  hydrochloric  acid,  add  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,*  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off  the  fluid  from 
the  undissolred  residue,  which,  besides  silicic  add,  must  contain  all 
the  baryta  and  strontia  present,  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  generally 
contains  also  sulphate  of  Ume. 

CM,  Wash  and  dry  this  reddMe,  and,  after  adding  the  filter,  ash,  boil 
iMrith  carbonate  of  soda  and  solution  of  soda,  to  dissolve  i^he  prindpal 
portion  of  the  silicic  acid.  Fuse  the  undissolved  part  with  some  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water, 
until  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  detected  in  the  washings.  Dis- 
solve the  residue — which  must  contain  baryta  and  strontia  in  the  form 
of  carbonates — in  a  very  small  proportion  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
separate  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  as  directed  §  154  (26)* 

bb.  Oxidize  ihQ  fluid  filtered  from  the  silicions  residue,  after  evaporating 

^  Sulphate  of  strontia  ib  alightlpr  aolable  in  aqueoui  solation  of  chloride  of  flodiom. 
C  K   K 
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the  aloohol,  wUih  nitric  acid,  nearly  neatralize  it  with  abgokUefy  pare 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potaasa  (quite  free  from  phosphoric  acid),  and  then 
precipitate  with  perfeotly  pare  carbonate  of  baiyta  (free  from  lime, 
strontia,  and  phosphoric  acid).  Let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask 
for  12  hours  in  the  cold,  then  filter,  and  wa^h  the  precipitate  thoroughly. 

a.  Heat  the  precipitate — which,  besides  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  contains  all  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
also  alumina*  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  may  contain,  besides,  traces  of 
fluoride  of  calcium — ^with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw  down  the  baryta 
from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  added  very  slightly  in  exceas.  Era- 
porate  in  the  water-bath,  to  remove  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  as 
&r  as  practicable ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  transfer  the  solution  to 
a  small  flask,  add  tartaric  acid,  then  ammonia,  and  allow  the  fluid  to 
stand  12  hours.  If  a  trifling  precipitate  subsides,  filter  and  examine 
this ;  it  may  contain  fluorinet  and  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with 
lime.  Mix  the  clear  or  filtered  fluid  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask  until  the  fluid  exhibits  a  pure 
yellow  color.  Filter  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
in  a  platinum  dish,  adding  some  pure  carbonate  of  soda — that  there 
may  be  an  excess  of  fixed  base  for  the  phosphoric  acid — ^and  some  pure 
nitrate  of  potasaa,  the  more  readily  to  destroy  the  tartaric  acid.  Finally 
heat  to  redness  until  the  residue  looks  perfectly  whitei  Then  add  'water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  until  complete  solution  is  effected,^  and  precipitate 
the  clear  fluid  with  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  forms  (hydrate  of  ala« 
mina,  or  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  a  mixture  of  both),  filter  and  weigh. 
Mix  the  filtrate  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  this  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  phoapfieUe  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (which  determine  as 
directed  §  134, 1.,  b),  the  alumina  precipitate  may  be  entered  in  the  cal« 
culation  as  phosphaU  of  alumina  (Al,  O,,  P  OJ.  But  if  no  precipitate 
forms,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  alumina  precipitate  has  to  be  deter- 
mined as  directed  §  134,  L,  6,  /3.  I  have  to  remark  here,  once  more*  that 
the  alumina  found  can  only  be  calculated  as  an  ingredient  of  the  analysed 
water,  if  the  processes  of  evaporation,  dte.,  have  been  conducted  in  plati- 
num or  silver  vessels. 

/3.  Mix  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate 
of  bar3rta,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia, 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours,  and  then 
filter  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese ;  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  heat,  throw  down  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid  the  trace  of  baryta 
which  is  generally  still  present,  then  add,  without  filtering  off  the  pre- 
cipitate, ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  l^t  the  mixture  stand  12 
hours,  filter,  wash,  treat  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter 
again,  and  determine  finally  the  manganese  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a.  Or, 
mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  first  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 

*  If  the  evapoistlon  of  the  10,000  or  20,000  grammee  of  the  water  has  been  coa- 
dacted  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  left  npon  that  evaporation  (and  aecordinglj  also 
the  fluid  of  66,  and  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  it)  contains,  besidee  the  iJaminA 
originall7  present  in  the  water,  also  alumina  derived  from  the  porcelain  evaporating 
dish. 

t  As  the  greater  portion  of  the  floorine  has,  in  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  add, 
volatiliied  as  flnoride  of  silicon,  the  fluorine  found  in  a  gives,  of  ooarse,  no  dae  to 
ihe  proportion  of  that  element  contained  in  the  water. 

X  The  operation  of  heating  this  residue  (which  contains  nitrate  of  potaasa)  with  hydro- 
ohl<Arie  acid,  must  not  be  conducted  in  a  pLatinnm  dish* 
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manganiese  with  some  chloride  of  barium,  precipitate  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  determine  the  manganese  by  the  volumetrical  method  as 
directed  §  159  (59). 

In  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  there  still  remains 
the  lithia  to  be  determined.  To  effect  the  determination  of  this  substancoi 
mix  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  allow  to  de- 
posit^ and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  baryta.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  remove  the  chloride  of  ammonium  by 
gentle  ignition ;  then,  to  remove  the  magnesia,  boil  the  residue  with 
water,  with  addition  of  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  filter,  remove  the  ex- 
cess of  lime,  cautiously,  with  ammonia^  carbonate  and  some  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  remove  the  ammonia 
salts  by  ignition,  and  treat  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alco- 
hol and  anhydrous  ether,  with'  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloriQ 
acid.*  If  chloride  of  lithium  is  present,  it  will  dissolve  in  this  mixture. 
Evaporate  the  solution,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  test  the  mode- 
rately concentrated  solution  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  the  slightest  turbidity  is  perceptible,  the  same  operation  must  be  re- 
peated, to  remove  the  still  remaining  traces  of  baryta,  lime,  or  magnesia* 
•Evaporate  again  to  dryness,  ignite  gently,  treat  the  residue  once  more 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter  if  anything  is  left  undissolved  ;  evaporate  the  solutioui 
and  determine  the  lithia  finally  as  directed  §  152  (7). 

8.  EsmcATiON  OF  THE  Akmonia. 

To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  mineral  waters,  I  can  re* 
commend  the  following  method,  which  I  have  employed  with  good  results 
in  my  analysis  of  the  Wiesbaden  Kodtbrunnen  : — 

Evaporate  about  2000  grammes  of  the  mineral  water*  with  addition  of 
a  small  measured  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  until  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  left.  Add  to  this, 
-through  a  funnel-tube,  a  measured  quantity  of  freshly  pr^Mured  solution 
of  soda,  put  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  little  upwards,  and  keep  the  con- 
tents boiling  until  the  fluid  is  almost  entirely  evaporated.  Conduct  the 
whole  of  the  vapors  escaping  through  a  LiMg's  condensing  apparatus, 
and  receive  the  distillate  in  a  flask  containing  a  little  water  acidified  with  a 
small  measured  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Convert  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  contained  in  this  fi uid  into  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum, 
by  evaporation  with  a  measured  quantity  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
(§  99,  2).  Make  now  a  counter-experiment  with  the  same  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  solution  of  soda,  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  de- 
duct the  small  amount  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  obtained  in 
this,  from  that  found  in  the  first  experiment :  the  difference  expresses 
the  quantity  proceeding  from  the  analysed  water. 

Instead  of  this  method,  you  may  also  employ  the  more  simple  process 
which  BauasingauU  has  lately  proposed  (''  Compt.  rend.,**  36,  814 ; 
"  Pharm.  Centndblatt,**  1853,369),  and  which  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

I>istil,  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  about  10  litres  of  the  water,  until 
aboat  f  have  passed  over.  In  the  analysis  of  saline  springs,  you  must 
add  some  solution  of  soda  or  milk  of  lime  to  ensure  the  ammonia  passing 
over.     Transfer  the  distillate  to  a  glass  flask  connected  with  a  Liebig's 

*  Chloride  of  lithiun  is  rendered  basic  even  by  gentle  ignitipn,  §  152  (7). 
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Gbndensing  apparatus,  and  ditftil  \  over.  Determine  the  ammonia  in  this 
<libtillate  by  adding  5  or  10  cc.  of  verj  dilute  vulphario  add,  and  eata« 
rating  the  excess  of  the  latter  bj  a  solution  of  sod%  of  which  5  ca 
neutralisBs  1  c.o.  of  the  dilute  salphurio  aoid  nsed  (eomp^  f  99,  3).  Let 
another  ^  distil  orer,  and  determine  the  ammonia  in  this  (if  any  is  still 
present)  in  the  same  way.  Bat  the  first  portion  nsualiy  contains  th6 
whole  of  the  ammonia. 

d.  Drbbmination  or  thx  Nitric  AdSi 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantil;y  of  the  water  with  an  exteds  oif  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,  filter  the  precipitate  formed,  wash,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  mix  the  residue  uniformly,  weigh,  and  determine  in 
weighed  portions  of  it  the  nitric  aCid  by  Pdotuse^s  method  modified  by 
me(§  149,  IL,  a). 

10.  DBnacviOK   asd  EeriicAiiov  of  the  Omano  avd   ApooBerie 

AOIDS. 

Boil  a  rather  lai|^  quantity  of  the  precipitate  formed  upon  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water,  about  1  hour,  with  solution  of  potassa ;  filter,  addiff 
the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  add  ammonia,  and,  after  \i  hours,  filter  oft* 
the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina,  which  usually  forms.  Add  to 
the  filtrate  acetic  aoid  to  acid  reaction,  then  neutral  acetate  of  copper. 
If  a  brownish  precipitate  forms,  this  consists  of  apocrenate  of  copper 
(which,  according  to  Mulder,  contains  variable  quantities  of  ammonia)  ; 
an  analysiB  of  apocrenate  of  copper  dried  at  284  F.,  gave  42*8  per  cent. 
of  oxide  of  copper.  Mix  the  fiuid  filtered  ftom.  the  precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  green  oolor  is  changed  to  bine ;  then 
apply  a  gentle  heat  If  a  bluish-^reen  precipitate  forms,  this  is  crenate 
of  copper,  which,  dried  at  284**  F.,  oontaias  7412  per  o^t.  of  tnride  of 
copper  {Mulekr),* 

11.   DsTROniOV  AKD  ESTIMATIOir    or    OVBIS  KOV-TOLATILB  ObOAKIC 

Matters. 

Almost  all  mineral  waters  contain  non-Volatile  oi^gsnic  matten^  crren 
though  only  in  very  small  proportions.  Many  of  ihem  are  of  a  Tednous 
nature,  in  which  case  they  pass  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  residue 
of  the  mineral  water ;  from  this  tolution  they  separate  upon  distillaticm, 
with  addition  of  some  water  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  If  pre- 
sent, they  may  be  quantitatively  determined,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
estimation  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  (§  209,  7,  o).  Another  xslass  of 
organic  matters  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  but  ar6  obtained  iti  solutioo, 
if  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water  is  boiled  widi  water.  If  it  is  wished 
to  determine  the  weight  of  these  organic  matters,  which  aM  usually,  for 
want  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature,  called  ejttractive 
matters,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water, 
exhausted  by  alcohol,  is  evaporated  wi£h  carbonate  of  soda  to  dryness, 
the  residue  Ixnled  with  water,  the  solution  fiftered,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  at  284^  F.,  until  it  Suffers  no  further 
diminution  of  weight.  It  is  then  gently  ignited  Utitil  the  black  color 
which  it  at  first  acquires  has   disappeared.    The  dififbrence  between 

*  For  more  detailed  infonnaiion  on  the  labject  of  orenio  aeid  and  apocrenie  ndd^  I 
refer  VdMuU^b pspar  on tiiMe aeids ia 4hs  <*  Joanud f. ^nakk  GhMn«^**^4>.  821. 
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the  weight  of  the  dried  and  that  of  the  ignited  residue  indicates  the 
amount  of  the  extractive  matter.  Small  quantities  of  organic  matter& 
are  occasionally  still  left  in  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water  afber  ex- 
hausting with  alcohol  and  with  water.  If  it  were  attempted  to  deter- 
mine these  by  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  residue  dried  at 
284°  R,  and  that  of  the  ignited  residue,  a  very  inaccurate  result  would 
be  arrived  at,  as,  under  these  circumstances,  to  name  only  one  source  of 
error«  carbonate  of  magnesia  loses  its  carbonic  acid. 

12.  DETBcnoir  ai^d  Estimation  of  Yoi.atilb  Oboanic  Aoids. 

Scherer  (**  AnnaL  d  Cham.  u.  Pharm.,"  99,  257)  found,  in  his  analysis 
of  the  mineral  springs  of  Briickenau,  in  Bavaria,  also  butyric  acid,  pro* 
pionic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid— substances  which  had  not  before 
been  observed  in  mineral  waters.  Soon  afber,  I  also  found  traces  of  the 
same  acids  in  the  sulphur  spring  of  Weilbach  ('^  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,*' 
70,  15).  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  a  mineral  water  for  these  acids, 
the  water  must  be  used  quite  freah,  since  otherwise  the  volatile  orgauio 
acids  detected  afterwards  might  be  products  of  subsequent  processes  of 
decomposition.  The  following  ia  Se^^erer^s  process  for  determining  these 
volatile  organic  acids  : — 

Bvaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  mineral  water,  and  filter  th« 
fluid  off  from  the  precipitate  formed ;  if  the  water  contains  no  alkaline  bi« 
Carbonate,  add  carbonate  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  before  proceeding  to 
evaporate.  Acidify  the  concentrated  mother-liquor  with  sulphuric  acid^ 
with  proper  caution,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  by  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
silver,  taking  care  to  have  rather  a  slight  excess  of  chlorine  than  of 
silver.  Filter,  distil  the  filtrate  until  the  fluid  passing  over  no  longer 
shows  acid  reaction,  saturate  the  distillate  with  baryta  water,  remove 
any  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  boil,  concentrate,  filter,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  in  a  weighed  dish,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh  the  residue, 
which  contains  the  volatile  organic  acids  in  combination  with  baryta. 
£xtractthe  residue  with  warm  spirit  of  wine,  which  leaves  the  formate 
of  baryta  undissolved.  AtW  dxying  and  weighing  the  latter,  test  it 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury.  Evaporate 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  other  baryta  coq] pounds  at  a  gentle  heat, 
dissolve  the  larger  portion  of  the  residue  in  a  copious  amount  of  water, 
and  precipitate  the  baryta  from  the  solution  by  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
silver,  with  proper  caution.  Let  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  precipi- 
tate ev]4)orate  under  the  exsiccator.  As  soon  as  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
silver  salt  has  crystallised,  remove  the  crystals  from  the  fluid,  dry  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  employ  the  dry  salt  for  the  determination  of  the 
equivalent.  Evaporate  finally  the  rest  of  the  fluid  over  sulphuric  acid, 
press  the  salt  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  dry  over  sulphuric  acid, 
and  analyse  the  salt. 

By  way  of  control,  determine,  by  means  of  sulphuric  add,  the  baryta 
in  another  portion  of  the  residue  left  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  alco- 
bolic  solution  of  the  baryta  salts.  In  this  process  the  presence  of  the 
-volatile  fatty  acid  (propionic  acid,  butyric  acid,  dca)  may  be  detected  by 
the  characteristic  odor  of  the  acid.  If  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, and  has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  the 
xnicroscope  will  also  occasionally  show  minute  fatty  drops  floating  on  the 
surfikce. 
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13.  As  regards  Boeacio  Acid  and  Fluobike,*  the  simple  detection  of 
these  suhstanoes  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  of 
a  mineral  water.  For  their  quantitatiye  determination  in  exceptional 
cases,  I  refer  to  the  Greneral  Part. 

14.  Examikation  of  the  Gases. 
§  210. 

To  examine  the  gases  collected  at  the  spring  (see  §  208,  11  and  13), 
and  brought  to  the  laboratory  in  sealed  tubes,  take  a  graduated  tube  of 
the  form  described  in  §  12,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  moisten  the  inside 
with  a  drop  of  water,  and  then  fill  with  mercury.t  Immerse  the  tube  con- 
taining the  gas  in  the  mercurial  trough,  break  off  the  point,  and,  by  giving 
the  proper  inclination,  cause  the  gas  to  ascend  into  the  graduated  tabs. 
Read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas,  with  due  regard  to  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure ;  then  introduce  into  the  gas,  by  means  of  a  plati- 
num wire,  on  which  it  is  cast,  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,^  moistened 
with  water.  Take  care  not  to  allow  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  pro* 
ject  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  otherwise  a  diffusion  of  the  con- 
fined gas  with  the  atmospheric  air  will  take  place  along  the  wire, 
which  is  not  moistened  by  the  mercury.  When  the  volume  of  the  gas 
shows  no  further  diminution,  replace  the  moist  potassa  ball  by  a  dry  one, 
remove  this  also  after  an  hour,  and  then  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
The  gas  absorbed  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  cases  where  sulpha* 
retted  hydrogen  is  present,  also  of  the  latter  gas,  which,  however,  has 
already  been  determined ;  still,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  potassa 
ball  may  be  estimated  as  directed  §  148,  II.,  2,  c 

The  gaseous  residue  consists  usually  only  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  examined  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air  (§  267).  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  marsh  gas,  the  oxygen  is  i-emoved  by  means  of  a  well- wetted 
ball  of  phosphorus  1 1  introduced  into  the  gaseous  mixture,  and  left  in  contact 
with  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  as  long  as  white  fumes  of  phospho- 
rous acid  are  visible  round  the  ball.  If  no  fumes  are  visible  at  59 — 77* 
F.,  this  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  oxygen,  as 
the  presence  of  carbides  of  hydrogen  prevents  the  slow  combustion  of 
the  phosphorus.  In  such  cases,  the  phosphorus  ball  occasionally  requires 
heating  near  to  the  fusing  point,  to  bring  about  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  {Bunseny  The  phosphorous  acid  fumes,  the  tension  of  which 
cannot  well  be  taken  into  account,  are  ultimately  absorbed  by  a  moistened 
potassa  ball ;  the  gas  is  then  dried  by  means  of  a  ball  of  hydrate  of 
potassa,  and  finally  measured  in  the  dry  state.  Instead  of  a  pho!«phorus 
ball,  a  ball  of  papier-m4ch6  may  be  employed  to  effect  the  removal  of 

*  For  the  detection  of  flnorine,  compare  /.  NiekUt  (^'  Coupt  rend.,"  1857,  44,  679  ; 
^*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  71,  383).  Nickl^  recommends  to  free  the  sulphuric  acid 
most  carefully  from  flaorine  before  using  it,  and  to  substitute  a  plate  of  rock  crjstai  for 
the  glass  plate  usually  employed. 

t  See  §  184,  oo,  footnote. 

X  Which,  besides  the  hydration  water,  contains  also  atiU  water  of  crystallisation.  BaJls 
of  this  kind  are  made  by  pouring  fused  crystallized  hydrate  of  potassa  into  a  bullet-mould 
of  about  six  millimetres  inner  diameter,  into  which  a  platinum  wire  is  inserted,  with  the 
end  reaching  into  the  middle.  After  cooling,  the  ball  is  found  attached  to  the  wire.  The 
neck  which  has  formed  on  the  wire  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 

II  Cast  on  a  platinam  wire,  under  warm  water. 
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the  oxygen  ;  this  papier-m&ch^  ball  must  be  moistened  with  a  concen- 
trated alkaline  solution  of  pjrogallate  of  potassa,  and,  if  required,  be  re- 
placed, after  some  time,  by  a  second  ball.  After  this  operation,  the 
gas  is  dried  by  means  of  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa.  Bunaen  prefers 
the  use  of  a  papier-m&ch6  instead  of  a  phosphorus  balL  The  composition 
of  the  gaseous  residue,  which  generally  consists  either  of  nitrogen  alone, 
or  of  nitrogen  plus  marsh  gas,  is  now  ascertained  by  transferring  it, 
wholly  or  partially,  to  a  eudiometer  (§  12,  Fig.  1),  mixing  with  S— 12 
vols,  of  air  and  2  vols,  of  oxygen — to  guard  against  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid — and  trying  to  explode  the  gaseous  mixture.  Should  this 
fiiil,  electrolytic  detonating  gas  is  added  to  the  extreme  limit  of  combus- 
tibility, the  carbonic  acid  generated  re-absorbed,  the  marsh  gas  calculated 
finom  this,  and  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  differeDce.  For  the  details  of 
the  process,  I  refer  to  Bansen^s  ''Gasometry,**  translated  by  Koscoe,  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  analysis 
of  gases. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  gaseous  residue  left  after  the  absorption  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen,  contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  I  have 
often  successfully  employed  the  followiug  method  :  Insert  one  limb  of  a 
U-shaped  narrow  glass  tube  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  gaseous 
residue,  which  is  confined  over  water ;  connect  the  other  limb  with  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  closed  by  means  of  a  valve.  Arrange  now 
the  following  apparatus  : — 

Pour  some  solution  of  potassa  into  a  small  TJ-shaped  tube,  connect  the 
outer  limb  of  this  with  a  little  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  bears 
a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  closed  by  a  compression  clamp. 
Connect  the  other  limb  with  a  second  small  U-shaped  tube,  tilled  with 
hydrate  of  potassa,  and  this  again  with  a  thin  combustion  tube,  2  deci- 
metres long,  filled  in  the  middle  with  a  rather  dose-packed  layer,  about 
8  centimetres  long,  of  fine  copper  turnings  strongly  oxidized  by  ignition 
in  oxygen  gas.     Connect  the  other  end  of  the  combustion  tube  with  a 
somewhat  larger  U-shaped  tube,  containing  lime  water,  and  this  again 
with  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube ;  connect  the  latter  finally  with  an  aspi- 
rator.    Open  the  cock  of  the  latter,  and  observe  whether  the  joinings 
are  air-tight ;  if  they  are,  heat  the  copper  turnings,  by  means  of  two 
gas  lamps,  to  ignition,  open  the  compression  clamp  cautiously,  and  let 
a  slow  current  of  air  pass  through  the  apparatus  for  5  minutes.     This 
should  not  impart  the  least  turbidity  to  the  lime  water ;  if  the  lime  water 
is  rendered  turbid,  replace  it  by  a  fresh  portion,  after  the  first  ignition, 
and  repeat  the  experiment.     If  the  lime  water  remains  clear,  connect, 
by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  the  india-rubber  tubing  which   is 
closed  by  a  valve,  with  that  closed  by  a  compression  clamp.     As  the 
former,  which  closes  the  bent  tube  inserted  into  the  cylinder,  remains, 
closed,  no   more  air  bubbles  can  pass  through  the  apparatus.     Open 
now  the  valve  a  little,   and  allow  the  gas  of  the  cylinder  to   enter 
very  slowly.      The  quantity  of  gas  is  generally  so  small  that  it  is 
entirely   aljsorbed  in  the  first  U-shaped  tube.      When  all  the  gas  is 
absorbed,  allow  also  some  water  to  enter,  and  close  the  valve  only  when 
the  water  just  makes  its  appearance 'in  the  little  glass  tube  behind  iU 
Now  close  the  clamp,  disconnect  the  india-rubber  tube  with  the  valve, . 
and,  opening  the  clamp  a  little,  allow  a  very  slow  current   of  air  tt 
pass  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  over  the  ignited  oxide  of  copper, 
(this  current  of  air  carries  along  with  it  the  gas  which  has  previousljr 
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entered ;  if  this  contains  oarbnretled  hydrogen,  the  lime  vater  is  ren- 
dered turbid,  owing  to  the  formation  oi  carbonate  of  lime^  If  the  tur- 
bidity is  sufficiently  marked,  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  limo 
may  be  determined,  and  the  amount  of  marsh  gas  calculated  fixMn  the 
result. 

MODIPICATIOHS    BSQT7IBBD    BT    THB    PlUBBBNCB    OV    A   WUCED  AlKAUZTB 

Cabbokatb. 

§   211. 

1.  A  mhieral  water  containing  an  alkaline  carbonate,  oannot  contain 
9olvJble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  all  the  lime  and  magnesia  found  in 
it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  carbonates  dissolved  by  the  agency  of 
free  carbonic  acid,  although  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  does  not  precipi- 
tate upon  boiling  the  water,  a  small  quantity  of  a  double  carbonate  of 
soda  and  magnesia  being  invariably  formed  under  these  circumstances. 
The  separate  determination  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  precipitate 
subsiding  upon  the  ebullition  of  the  water,  and  in  the  boiled  water,  is 
therefore  dispensed  with.  However,  if  desirable,  these  substances  may 
be  determined  according  to  the  directions  di  §  209. 

2.  In  the  analysis  of  a  water  so  highly  dilute  that  a  preliminary  con- 
centration is  required,  before  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  can  be  effected^  I  recommend  the  following  method  : — 

1.  Estimation  of  tqe  Chloriste^  Protozidb  of  I1109,  Pbotoxibb 
Qi2  Manoanesb,  Luce»  and  Magnesia. 

Transfer  the  water  of  several  weighed  bottles  (together  about  2000 
grammes)  to  a  porcelain  dish ;  rinse  the  bottles,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the 
water  in  the  dish.  A  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  have  formed 
in  the  bottles  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  rinsing  removes 
this  completely  or  not.  Evaporate  the  water  to  ^ ;  pass  the  concen- 
trated fluid  through  a  filter  thoroughly  washed  with  some  nitric  acid 
and  water,  and  well  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water. 

a.  Acidify  the  fiUrcUe  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  filter,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way.  Free 
the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  actd, 
evaporate,  and  then  throw  down,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  soda,  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia  which  is  never  absent,  and 
the  minute  traces  of  lime  which  may  be  present  (The  precipitates  are 
ignited  and  weighed  with  the  principal  quantities.) 

6.  Dissolve  the  prtcipitale^  together  with -the  residuary  sediment 
which  may  still  remain  in  the  bottles,  in  hydrochloiic  acid,  and  treat 
the  solution  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  209,  4. 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Silioic  Agio,  the  Sulfhubio  Acid^  and 
VH£  Alkalies. 

Evaporate  the  contents  of  several  weighed  bottles  in  a  porcelain  dish ; 
pour  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  bottles^  to  dissolve  the  depoeit  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  dec.,  which  may  have  formed  in  them,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  contents  of  the  dish.  Continue  to  evaporate  the  now 
acid  fluid  for  some  time  longer,  then  transfer  to  a  platinum  dish,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Moisten  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  aoid^  and  evaporate  again  to  diyness ;  moisten  once  more 
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with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  apply  heat,  and  filter  off  the  silicic 
ctcicL 

Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  chloride  of  barium,  added  in  the  least 
possible  excess,  and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  stdphcUe  of  baryta.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  nearly  to  dryness^  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and 
oantioualj  add  pitre  milk  of  lime  tsintil  the  flaid  manifests  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction.  Heat^  and  filter ;  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  filter  again  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
in,  a  pkktinnm  dish,  and  gently'  ientte  the  residue  until  aU  salts  of  am- 
monia are  expeUed  DissolTo  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  precipitate 
again  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate,  weigh 
the  now  pvre  chlcwideB  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  separate  potassa  and  soda 
as  directed  §  152. 

The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  determined  best  in  the 
indirect  way,  in  the  oalcnlatioe  of  the  results — provided  always  the 
▼arioos  analytical  processes  have  been  cai*efully  conducted. — Of  the 
direct  methods  proposed,  I  will  give  the  following : — 

a.  Boil  300 — 400  grammes  of  the  water  for  some  time,  filter,  and 
waah  the  precipitoto  with  hot  water.  Mix  the  filtrate  intimately  with 
the  waahings>  divide  the  mixture  into  two  equal  parts,  and  determine  in 
ooe  the  ohlorine  in  the  usual  way,  after  previous  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Mix  the  other  half  with  pure  hydrochl<M-ic  acid  until  the  fluid  distinctly 
manifests  an  acid  reaction  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  gently  ignite  the 
residoe ;  then  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  determine  the  chlorine  also 
in  thiv  solution.  It  is  evident  that  you  will  obtain  in  this  second  opera- 
tion mora  chlorine  than  in  the  first :  each  equivalent  of  chlorine  by 
which  the  result  of  the  second  operation  exceeds  that  of  the  first,  cor- 
refunds  to  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  which  existed  in  combination 
with  an  alkali.  This  method  gives  a  little  too  much,  as  the  original 
filtrate  always  contains  some  carbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  If  you 
wish  to  correct  this  error,  determine  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
which  existed  as  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  fluid  precipitated  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  deduct  from  the  difference  between  the 
two  determinations  of  the  chlorine,  an  amount  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance corresponding  to  the  magnesia.  The  carbonate  of  soda  must 
not  be  converted  into  chlcuide  of  sodium  by  evaporating  the  solution 
with  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  since  the  excess  of  the  chloride  of  am- 
monium would  decompose  the  alkaline  sulphate  present,  and  more  chlo- 
rine would  accordingly  be  found  than  corresponds  to  the  alkaline  car- 
boaata 

b.  Proceed  at  first  as  in  a«  but  iise  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
divide  the  filtrate  and  washings  into  two  equal,  or,  at  least,  measured 
part&  Strongly  concentrate  one  part,  and  determine  the  carbonated 
alkali  (together  with  the  trace  of  lime  and  the  minute  quantity  of 
magnesia  present)  volumetrically,  as  directed  §  220 ;  in  the  other  part 
determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  which  may  be  present ;  this  will  serve  to 
correct  the  result  of  the  alkalimetric  analysis  of  the  first  part,  since  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  exercise,  of  course,  the  same  neu- 
tralising action  upon  acids  aa  an  equivalent  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Remarks  ok  the  Analysis  of  Sulphuretted  Waters. 

§212. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  §§  208-9,  that  the  sulplur  in  trolphuretted 
waters  may  be  present  in  different  forms  of  oombination,  and  what  are 
the  best  methods  to  employ  for  determining  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  existing  in  oombination 
with  a  metallic  sulphide,  in  form  of  a  sulphur  salt ;  ako  the  sulphur 
present  in  form  of  metallic  sulphide  or  bi-sulphide,  and,  lastly,  the  hypo* 
sulphurous  acid  which  may  be  present 

I  deem  it  advisable  to  add  a  few  remarks  and  observations  made  by 
me  and  othera 

1.  The  determincUion  of  the  sulphuric  add  cannot  be  effected  in  the 
usual  way,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  constantly  undergoing  oxida- 
tion by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  serious  errors. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphuretted  mineral  waters  should  therefore  be 
estimated  as  directed  §  167  (205)* 

2.  The  totcU  amount  of  tJie  sidphur  present  in  a  mineral  water,  in 
whatever  form  of  combination — whether  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or 
metals — ^is  estimated,  by  way  of  control,  by  conducting  into  a  measured 
quantity  of  the  water  chlorine  gas  free  from  air,  and  precipitating  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  with  chloride  of  barium. 

3.  The  deportment  of  mineral  waters  containing  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  differs  of  course  from  that  of  waters  containing  principally 
metallic  sulphides,  or  sulphur  salts  (hepatic  waters).  As  an  illustration 
of  waters  of  the  former  description^  1  may  mention  the  water  of  W^ 
bachf  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  which  is  not  combined 
with  oxygen  is  present  as  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  water 
smells  strongly  of  this  gas ;  when  shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle,  it  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  along  with  carbonic  acid ;  upon  transmisaion  of 
hydrogen  it  completely  loses  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  retaining,  at 
most,  only  inappreciable  traces.  When  kept  in  a  bottle  containing 
air,  sulphur  speedily  separates,  the  fluid  turning  turbid,  or  depositing  a 
precipitate,  whilst  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes  fiunter 
and  fainter ;  after  some  time,  the  continued  action  of  the  air  generaUy 
oxidizes  the  separated  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves,  leaving 
the  water  again  as  clear  as  at  first. 

As  an  illustration  of  waters  of  the  kUter  description,  may  be  mentioned 
the  water  of  Stacfielberg,  analysed  by  Simmler  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,** 
71,  1).  This  water  smells  only  very  slightly,  and  in  winter  scarcely  at 
all,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  minute*s  action  of  it  upon  reddened 
litmus  paper  restores  the  blue  colour  of  that  reagent. ;  it  leaves  turmeric 
paper  unaltered.  Protochloride  of  manganese  produces  in  it  a  carnation,, 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  a  black  precipitate.  Nitro>pruaside  of 
sodium  imparts  to  it  a  reddish  violet  tint  If  a  bottle  is  filled  with  the 
water,  the  latter  soon  turns  slightly  turbid ;  after  about  five  minutes  it 
recovers  its  original  clearness,  but  the  color  is  now  distinctly  yellowiah. 
Upon  further  access  of  air,  renewed  turbidity  is  observed,  followed  again 
by  clearing,  after  which  the  water  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  deep 
yellow  tint,  owing  to  the  formation  of  bisulphide.  With  full  access  of 
air,  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphur  finally  subsides,  hyposulphite  of  soda 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  cause  of  the  different  deportment  of  these  two  mineral  waters  is 
to  be  found  in  the  different  proportion  which  the  sulphur  respectively 
contained  in  them,  in  combination  with  hydrogen  or  metals,  beiure  to  the 
free  carbonic  acid  present,  which  is  as  1  :  24  in  the  water  of  Weilbach, 
and  only  as  1  :  2  in  that  of  Siaehdberg,  If  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
were  conducted  into  the  latter,  this  would  convert  most  of  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphides  in  the  water  into  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  since 
carbonic  acid  expels  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  sulphide  of  sodium  or 
hydrated  sulphide  of  sodium,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen  expels  carbonic  acid  from  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Owing  to  these  slight  differences  of  affinity,  the  action  depends  upon 
the  amount  present  of  either  body ;  the  larger,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  free  carbonic  acid  in  a  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, and  the  larger  that  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  tem- 
perature also  exercises  some  influence  in  the  matter ;  thus,  for  instance, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  may  exist  in  the  cold  in  the  presence  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  whilst  at  a  higher  temperature  simple'  carbonate  will  form,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  waters  contain- 
ing no  alkaline  bicarbonates,  which  accordingly  acquire  no  alkaline  re- 
action upon  boiling,  are  looked  upon  as  simple  solutions  of  sulphuretted 
hydn^en  ;  the  sulphuretted  water  of  Samdefyord,  analysed  by  A,  and  H, 
Strecker^  belongs  to  thb  class  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  95,  175). 

Calculation,  Control,  and  Arrangement  of  the  Results  of 

Analyses  of  Mineral  Waters. 

§213. 

The  results  of  the  several  analytical  processes  described  in  1,  are 
obtained  by  direct  experiments.  They  are  altogether  independent  of 
any  theoretical  views  which  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  constituents  are  combined  or  associated  with  each 
other. 

As  our  theoretical  views  on  the  subject  may  change  with  the  progress 
of  chemistry,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  reports  of  analyses  of 
waters,  to  give  the  dii*ect  results  obtained,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  An  analysis  so  recorded  is  of  service  for  all  times,  as 
it  supplies,  at  least,  the  requisite  data  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
position of  a  water  is  constant  or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  that  guide  chemists  in  the  hypothetical 
association  of  the  acids  and  bases  found  in  the  water,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  combination  of  these  bases  and  acids  is  governed  by  their  respective 
affinities,  i.e.,  the  strongest  acid  is  assumed  to  be  combined  with  the 
strongest  base,  kc ;  due  attention  being  paid,  however,  also,  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  solubility  of  the  salts,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  this  exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of 
the  force  of  affinity.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  lime,  potassa,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  found  in  the  boiled  water,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  assumed 
to  exists  in  the  flrst  place,  in  combination  with  the  lime,  <fec.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  this  way  of  proceeding  leaves  much  to  the  indi- 
Tidnal  views  and  discretion  of  the  analyst,  and,  consequently,  that  dif- 
ferent modes  of  associating  the  several  ingredients  found  may  lead  to 
different  results  for  one  and  the  same  analysis. 
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A  general  undentandiDg  upon  tliis  point  would  be  very  advantageous, 
because  without  it  the  comparisooi  of  two  mineral  watern  is  beeet  with 
diffieultifes.  Aa  long  as  an  agreement  of  this  kind  i»  wanting,  a  oom- 
parison  between  two  niineral  waters  can  only  be  made  as  regards  the 
direct  and  immediate  results  of  the  respective  analyses. 

One  point,  I  think^  should  be  at  once  agreed  upon,  viz.,  to  put  all  the 
salts  down  in  the  calculation  as  anhydrous  salts. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  which  1  conceive  ougiit  to  guide  chemists  in 
this  matter,  and  alao  the  way  of  controlling  the  results  obtained,  I  select 
the  following  example  >***- 

AKALTBia  OF  TBS  BOHIFACl  WeLL  AT  SaLZSCHUBI*.* 

9.  Direct  Results  of  the  Anctlysis  in  per  Cents, 
Specific  Gravitt  -^- 1  -0 1 1 1 64. 

1.  Total  Amoui^t  of  thb  Fixbp  CoNanruiNTS  ;  1*3778  per  cent 

2.  JoixT  Amount  of  Ohlosin^  Iodini^  anp  Brokinb  :  2*8071 
per  cent,  silver  precipitate. 

3.  Total  Amount  of  Limb,  Maqnesu,  Iiuon^  and  Silicic  Acid  : 

a.  Lime  0*10442  per  cent. 

b.  Silica  000114  percent. 

(The  gross  amount  of  magnesia  and  iron  was  not  determined.) 

4.  a.   Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Ibon   in  the  Pbecipitatb  which  bb- 

PABATBS   UPON  BOILING: 

a.  lime  0*03642  per  cent. 

5.  Magnesia  0*00041  per  cent 

c.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  0*00066  per  cent* 

/3.  Limb  and  Magnesia  in  thb  boiled  and  filteeed  Watbr^ 

a.  Lime  0*064724  per  cent 

6.  Magnesium  0*028855  per  cent. 

5.  Alkalies  : 

a.  Potassa  0*00865  per  cent 
6.  Soda  0*54783  per  cent 

6.  Sulphuric  acid  :  0*10853  per  cent. 

7.  Total  Amount  of  Oabboiiic  Acid:  0*194301  peromt 

8.  Bbomine  and  Iodine  : 

a.  Bromine  0  000402  percent 

b.  Iodine  0000447  per  cent 

The  remaining  constituents,  such  as  lithia,  phosphorio  add,  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  crenic  add,  apocrenic  acid,  and  extractive 
matter,  wei'e  not  determined  by  weight 

6.  Cctlcuialian  ofihe  Besulis, 

^  Compare  Ckemioal  IiiTMtigatioiiB  of  the  ICiaeral  Spring  at  SalneiiHrf  in  tlie  Kikop- 
rie  of  Falda  (Bleotorate  of  He«M),  by  Fre§ttiiu$  and  WUl,  "  Auuden  dar  Gbtmia  and 
Pharraacie,**  LII.  66.  To  £acilitate  refenonoaa  to  the  original  yBpur,  I  hare  copied  the 
resalte  as  they  stand,  and  have  refrained  from  altering  them  according  to  the  corrected 
equivalents. 
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0.  Th«  salts  predpitated  upon  boiling  are  anomed  to  be  present  as 
carbonates  held  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  aoid. 

1.  0*00066  sesqaiozide  of  iron  correspond  to  0*00096  of  oarboxate 
OF  PBOTOxiDE  OF  IBOK,  whioh  Contain  0*00033  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  0*03642  of  lime  correspond  to  006533  of  cabbonatb  ov  ume, 
wbich  contain  0*02891  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  0*00041  of  magnesia  correspond  to  0*00085  of  cabbonaxe  of 
MAQNESiA  (Mg  0,  0  O,),  which  contain  0  00044  of  carbonic  acid. 

/3.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  preseilt  in 'the  free  state,  and  in 
combination  with  carbonates  (in  the  form  of  bicarbonates),  may  now 
be  readily* calculated  by  subtracting  the  l^mount  of  the  acid  in  the 
lArbonates,  from  the  total  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the 
analysed  water^  viz., 

Total  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  .  •        .    0*194301 
Carbonic  acid  existing  in  combination 

WithUme  .        .        .  0*02891 

With  magnesia  .        .  0*00044 

With  protoxide  <^  iron        .  0*00038 


Total  ...  .  0029730 

There   remain    free    and  8emi-ooh-  I    r^.i^ARYi 

BlSlSD  CARBONIC  ACID  f 

'  y.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  assumed  to  exists  in  the  first  place,  in  combi- 
nation with  Hme ;  should  an  excess  remain,  this  is  assumed  to  exist  in 
oombination  with  potassa,  and  should  there  still  remain  an  excess,  this  ia 
sapposed  to  exist  as  sulphate  of  soda. 

1.  The  boiled  water  contains  0*064724  of  lime,  which  combine  with 
0*09261  of  sulphuric  Aoid,  giving  0*15733  of  sulphate  of  lisb. 

2.  0*00865  of  potassa  Qombine  with  000737  of  sulphuric  acid,  giving 

0*01602  of  SULPHATE   OF  POTASSA. 

3.  Total  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  »        •    0*10853 
Of  which  there  are  combined 

With  lime      ....         0*09261 
With  potassa  .        .        .        0  00737 


Total 0*09998 


There  remain 0*00855 

of  smlphuric  .acid,  which  combine  with  0*00666  of  soda,  giving  0*01521 

of  smiFHATB  OF  SODA. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  soda  present  -exists  «s  chloride  of  sodium. 

Total  amount  of  soda  present  .         .         .       0*54583 
Combined  with  sulphuric  acid         .         .       0*00666 

There  remain         .        •        .        .        .       0*53917 

of  soda,  which  correspond  to  0*40123  of  sodium,  which  latter,  combining 
with  0'61040  of  chlorine,  give  1*01163  of  chloride  op  sodium. 

£.  The  iodine  and  bromine  are  assumed  to  exist  in  combination 
with  magnesium  j  and  the  rest  of  the  magnesium  as  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. 
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1.  0*000447  of  iodine  combine  with  0*000044  of  magnesium,  giving 

0  000491  of  IODIDE  OF  MAGNESIUM. 

2.  0000402  of  bromine  combine  with  0*000065  of  magnefflam, 
giving  0*000467  of  bbomide  of  magnesium. 

Total  amount  of  magnesium  contained  in  the  boiled  water  :  0*028855 
Of  which  there  are  combined 

With  iodine 0  000044 

With  bromine 00OU065 

Total 0*000109 

There  remain 0028746 

of  magnesiumi  which  are  combined  with  0*080220  of  chlorine,  givii 

0*1081^66  of  CHLOBIDE  OF   MAGNESIUM. 

c  Control,  ... 

I.  The  joint  amount  of  the  lime  in  the  boiled  water  and  in  the  precis 
pitate  which  forms  upon  ebullition  must  be  equal  or,  at  least,  nearly  bo, 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  lime. 

Total  amount  of  lime       .         .  .         .    0*10442 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid   •         .         .     0*03642 
Combined  with  sulphuric  acid  .         .     0*06472 

Total 010114      * 

II.  The  amount  of  chlorine  directly  determined  must  correspond  to 
the  joint  amount  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium. 

The  joint  amount  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 

ofsUveris  .        .         .        .        .    2*807100 

Subtract  from  this  amount  of  iodide 

'■    of  silver  corresponding  to  0*000491 

of  iodide  of  magnesium,  viz.        .         ,     0*000828 

And  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver 
corresponding  to  0  *000467  of  bromide 
of  magnesium,  viz.      ....      0*000958 

Total 0-001786 

There  remain         ....   2*805314 
which  correspond  to  chlorine       ....     0*69202 

According  to  ^      .         •        •     0*61040  of  chlorine  are 
combined  with  sodium. 

And  according  to^c        .         .      0*08022  of  chlorine  are 
combined'  with  magnesium. 

Total" .       ■ .        .        .        .        .     0*69062 

III.  The  total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  must  correspond  to  the 
joint  amount  of  the  several  ingredients  (the  iron  is  here  calculated  as  ses- 
quioxide,  since  it  is  contained  in  that  form  in  the  residue). 

Total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  =  1*37780    . 
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The  respective  estimations  of  the  ss^ral  constitaents 

gave : 

Carbonate  of  lime 

0-06533 

„            magnesia 

0-00085 

Snlphate  of  lime 

015733 

„          potaaea     . 

0-01602 

,1          soda 

0-01521 

Chloride  of  sodium 

101163 

„          magnesium 

0-10896 

Iodide  of  magnesium  . 

0-00049 

Bromide  of  magnmiium 

0-00047 

iSesquioxide  of  iron     • 

0-00066 

Silica 

0-00114 

Total  1-37890* 

d,  ArrangemerU  and  CkunficaHon  of  the  Remits, 

The  analyst  should  state,  in  the  first  place,  how  many  parts  of  the 
several  constituents  are  contained  in  100  or,  better,  in  1000  parts  of  the 
water ;  imd,  in  the  second  place,  how  many  grains  (1  lb.  =  7680  grs.)  of 
the  several  constituents  are  contained  in  1  pound  of  the  water. 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  classifyiug  the  results,  ia  to  enumerate 
them  under  the  following  heads  :-^ 

A  9  Fixed  Constxtuemiu 

a.  Present  in  ponderable  quantitf . 

b.  Present  in  imponderable  quantity. 

B.  Volatile  CoNsriTUEirrs. 

As  r^;ards  the  carbonates,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should  be  put 
down  as  neutral  salts,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  being  considered  partly 
as  forming  bicarbonates,  and  partly  as  fi-ee  acid ;  or  whether  they  should 
be  calculated  at  once  as  bicarbonates,  the  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid 
being  deemed  to  be  present  in  the  free  state.  Chemists  sometimes  adopt 
the  one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  but  the  former  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  I  generally  arrange  the  results  of  my  analyses  of  mineral 
waters  both  ways,  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  similar  springs. 

Besides  stating  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  (and  of  the  gases  in 
general),  it  is  customary  to  give  also  the  volumes,  calculated  both  in  cubic 
centimetres  and  in  cubic  inches  (1  lb.  of  water  =  32  cubic  inches).  These 
calculations  are  adjusted  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring. 

For  similar  examples  to  guide  the  young  chemist  in  odculating  and 
controlling  the  results  of  analyses  of  mineral  waters,  I  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  contained  in  my  work  on  the  analysis  of  the  most  im* 
portant  mineral  springs  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  ''  Chemische  Unter- 

*  This  oontrol  gives  properlj  oorrdsponding  results  only  in  the  analysis  of  waters  eon* 
taining  bnt  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  silicic 
acid,  for  the  reasons  stated  §  205,  7.  In  coses  where  these  constituents  are  present  in 
large  proportions,  it  is  advisable  to  make,  instead  of  or  besides  this  control,  a  comparison 
of  the  sulphates  (the  iron  being  estimated  as  pure  sesqnioxide)  with  the  reatdae  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  water  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ignitiog  (§  209,  1). 
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Buchnngen  der  wichtigtten  Mineral wasser  des  Herzogtbams  Nassau, 
von  Professor  Dr.  H,  Fresenius,**  published  by  Kreidel  and  Hiedner,  at 
Wiesbaden,  from  1850 — 1857  ;  also  in  **  JabrbUcher  des  muwauiscber 
naturbistorischen  Yereins,**  vols.  6—12. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Kochbrunnen  of  Wiesbad^  (hot  saline  springs). 

2.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Ems  (thermal  alkaline  spring). 

3.  Analysis  of  the  i^ngs  of  .Schlaugenbad  (thermal  springs  holding 
only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  solid  constituebts  in  solution). 

4.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Langenschwalbach  (alkaline 
chalybeate  springs,  aboundipg  in  carbonic  acid). 

5.  Analysis  of  the  sulphuretted  spring  of  Weilbach  (cold  hydrosol- 
phuretted  spring). 

6.  Analysis  of  liie  mineral  spring  of  Qeilnau  (alkaline  chalybeate 
spring,  abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

Papers  4, 5,  and  6,  ha(Ve  also  been  published  in  the  "  Joum.  £  prakt. 
Chem.,"  vola  64,  70,  72. 

Pa{)ers  1  and  2  contun  also  a  detailed  deBcription  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  muddy  ochreous  and  the  solid  sinter  deposits  of 
these  springs. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  .  MINERALS  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  ARTS,  &a,  WITH  PROCESSES  FOR  ESTIMATING 
THEIR  COMMERCIAL  YALUR 

I.  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Anhtdrous  Acid  in  Solution 

(Acidimetrt). 

A.  Estimation  by  Spbcifio  Gratitt. 

§214. 

'  The  specie  gravity  of  an  acid  of  course  Taries  with  tlie  degree  of 
its  dilution.  Tables,  based  upon  the  Teaults  of  exact  ezperiinente, 
have  been  drawn  up,  axpressiag  in  numbers  the  relation  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  «nd  the  amount 
of  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of 
anhydrous  acid  contained  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices, 
in  many  cases,  simply  to  determine  its  specific  gravity.  Of  coarse  the 
acids  must,  in  Uiat  case,  be  perfectly  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  admix* 
tures  of  other  substances  dissolved  in  them.  Now,  as  most  acids  are 
volatile  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid),  any 
non-volatile  admixture  may  be  readily  detected  by  evaporating  a  sample 
of  the  acid  in  a  small  platinam  or  porcelain  dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  effected  either  liy  oom- 
paring  the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  add  (§  209),  or  by 
means  of  a  good  hydrometer.  The  results  must^  of  oouiBe,  be  adjusted 
to  the  temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  following  Tables  give  the  relations  between  the  specific  gn^vlly 
and  the  amount  of  anhydrous  acid,  for  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 
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Specific  gravity  of  Sulphuric  Acid  of  different  degrees  of  dilution,  bj 
Bineau  ;  calculated  for  IS"*  C.  (59°  F.),  by  OUo. 


Hydnited 

Specifio 

AnhydroQB 

Hydrated 

Specifio 

1 

Anhydroas 

acid. 

granty. 

acid. 

acid. 

gravity. 

|M;id. 

100 

1*8426 

81-63 

50 

1-398 

40-81 

99 

1-842 

80-81 

49 

1-3886 

40-00 

98 

1-8406 

80-00 

48 

1-379 

39-18 

97 

1-840 

79-18 

47 

1-370 

88-36 

96 

1-8384 

78-36 

46 

1-361 

37*55 

95 

1-8376 

77-65 

45 

1-361 

36-73 

94 

1-8356 

76-73 

44 

1-342 

35-82 

93 

1-834 

75-91 

43 

1-338 

35-10 

92 

1-831 

75  10 

42 

1-324 

34-28 

91 

1-827 

74-28 

41 

1-315 

33-47 

90 

1-822 

78-47 

40 

1-306 

di2-65 

89 

1-816 

72-65 

89 

1  -2976 

31-83 

88 

1-809 

71*83 

38 

1-289 

31-02 

87 

1-802 

71-02 

37 

1-281 

30-20 

86 

1-794 

70-10 

36 

1-272 

29-38 

85 

1-786 

69-38 

35 

1-264 

28-57 

84 

1-777 

68-57 

34 

1-266 

27-75 

83 

1-767 

67-76 

33 

1-2476 

26-94 

82 

1-756 

66-94 

82 

1-289 

26-12 

81 

1-745 

66-12 

81 

1-231 

25-30 

80 

1-734 

66-30 

30 

1-223 

24-49 

79 

1-722 

64-48 

29 

1-215 

23-67 

78 

1-710 

63-67 

28 

1-2066 

2^-85 

77 

1-698 

62-85 

27 

1-198 

22-03 

76 

1-686 

62-04 

26 

1190 

21-22 

75 

1-675 

61-22 

25 

1-182 

20-40 

74 

1-663 

60-40 

24 

1174 

19-68 

78 

1-651 

59-69 

23 

1-167 

18-77 

72 

1-639 

58-77 

22 

1-169 

17-95 

71 

1*637 

57-95 

21 

11616 

17-14 

70 

1-615 

57-14 

20 

1144 

16-32 

69 

1-604 

56-32 

19 

1-136 

16 -61 

68 

1-692 

55-69 

18 

1-129 

14-69 

67 

1-580 

54-69 

17 

1-121 

13-87 

66 

1-678 

58-87 

16 

1-1136 

18-06 

65 

1-567 

53  05 

16 

1-106 

12-24 

64 

1-545 

52-24 

14 

1-098 

11-42 

63 

1-534 

51-42 

18 

1091 

10-61 

62 

1*523 

50-61 

12 

1-083 

9-79 

61 

1-612 

49-79 

11 

1-0756 

8-98 

60 

1-601 

48-98 

10 

1-068 

8*16 

59 

1'490 

48-16 

9 

1-061 

7*34 

58 

1-480 

47-34 

8 

1-0636 

6-63 

57 

1-469 

46-63 

7 

1-0464 

5*71 

56 

1-4686 

46-71 

6 

1-039 

4-89 

55 

1-448 

44-89 

5 

1032 

4-08 

54 

1-488 

44-07 

4 

1-0266 

3-26 

53 

1*428 

43-26 

8 

1-019 

2-445 

52 

1-418 

42-45 

2 

1013 

1-63 

51 

1-408 

41-63 

1 

1-0064 

0-816 

n. 
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TABLE  II. 


Specific  grayity  of  dilute  Htdbochlobic  Acid  containing  different 
proportions  of  hydrocliloric  acid  gas,  by  (7re.     Temperature 

^  '^'^  0.  (59^  F.) 


W 


Specifio 

Hydrooblorio 

Speoifto 

Hydrochlorie 

gravity. 

acid  gas. 

giaTity. 

add  gas. 

1-2000 

40-777 

1*1000 

20-388 

11982 

40-369 

1*0980 

19-980 

11964 

89-961 

1*0900 

19-572 

11946 

39-554 

1-0939 

19165 

11928 

39  146 

1*0919 

18-757 

1-1910 

88-738 

1*0899 

18-349 

1-1898 

38-330 

1*0879 

17-941 

1-1875 

87-923 

1-0859 

17-534 

11857 

37-516 

1-0838 

17-126 

11846 

87-108 

1*0818 

16*718 

11822 

86-700 

1-0798 

16-310 

1-1802 

36-292 

10778 

15*902 

1-1782 

85-884 

10758 

15-494 

11762 

35-476 

1-0738 

15*087 

1-1741 

35*068 

10718 

14-679 

1-1721 

84-660 

1-5697 

14*271 

11701 

34-252 

1-0677 

13-863 

1-1681 

33-845 

1  0657 

18-456 

11661 

83-437 

1-0637 

13  049 

11641 

83-029 

1-0617 

12-641 

11620 

32-621 

10597 

12-233 

1-1599 

82-213 

10577 

11-825 

1-1578 

31-805 

1*0557 

11-418 

11557 

81-398 

1*0537 

11*010 

1-1537 

30-990 

1*0517 

10-602 

11515 

30-582 

1-0497 

10*194 

1-1494 

80  174 

1-0477 

9-786 

1-1473 

29-767 

1-0457 

9-379 

11452 

29-359 

10487 

8*971 

1-1431 

28-951 

1  -0417 

8-563 

11410 

28-544 

1-0397 

8  155 

11389 

28-136 

1-0877 

7-747 

1-1369 

27-728 

10857 

7-340 

1-1349 

27-821 

10337 

6-932 

1  1328 

26-913 

1-0818 

6-524 

1-1308 

26-505 

1  -0298 

6116 

1-1287 

26  098 

1-0279 

5-709 

1-1267 

25-690 

1-0259 

5-301 

1-1247 

25-282 

1-0239 

4-893 

11226 

24-874 

1-0220 

4-486 

1-1206 

24-466 

1-0200 

4-078 

1-1185 

24-058 

1-0180 

8-670 

1-1164 

23-650 

1-0160 

8-262 

1-1143 

23-242 

1-0140 

2*854 

1-1123 

22-834 

1*0120 

2-447 

1-1102 

22-428 

1-0100 

2-039 

1-1082 

22  019 

1*0080 

1-681 

1-1061 

21-611 

1-0060 

1124 

1-1041 

21  -203 

1*0040 

0-816 

1-1020 

20*796 

1-0020 

0-408 
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TAfiLB  in. 

Specific  grayifcy  of  dilute  Nrriuo  Acid  containing  different  proportions 
of  anhydroas  acid,  by  Ure,     Temperature  IS**  C.  (59**  F.) 


Specific 

Per-cent8 

Specific 

Per-cents 

Specific 

Per-cents 

Specific 

Per-cents 

gnkTity. 

of  acid. 

gravity. 

of  acid. 

gravity. 

of  acid. 

gravity. 

of  acid. 

1-500 

79-7 

1-419 

59-8 

1-295 

39-8 

1-140 

19-9 

1-498 

78-9 

1-415 

59-0 

1-289 

39-0 

1134 

19  1 

1*496 

78-1 

1-411 

68.-2 

1-288 

38-8 

1-129 

18-3 

1-494 

77-8 

1-406 

57-4 

1-276 

87-5 

1123 

17-5 

1-491 

76-5 

1-402 

56-6 

1-270 

86-7 

1-117 

16-7 

1-488 

75-7 

1-398 

55-8 

1-264 

35-9 

1-111 

15  9 

1-485 

74-9 

1-394 

55  0 

1-258 

85-1 

1-105 

15-1 

1-482 

74  1 

1-888 

54-2 

1-252 

34-3 

1-099 

14-3 

1-479 

73-3 

1-383 

58-4 

1-246 

33-5 

1093 

13-5 

1-476 

72-5 

1-378 

52-6 

1-240 

32-7 

1088 

12-7 

1-478 

71-7 

1-378 

51-8 

1-234 

31-9 

1-082 

11-9 

1-470 

70-9 

1-368 

51-1 

1-228 

31-1 

1-076 

11-2 

1-467 

70  1 

1-363 

50-2 

1-221 

30-8 

1-071 

10-4 

1-464 

69-3 

1-358 

49-4 

1-215 

29-5 

1-065 

9-6 

1-460 

68-5 

1-353 

48-6 

1-208 

28-7 

1-059 

8-8 

1-457 

67-7 

1-348 

47-9 

1-202 

27-9 

1-054 

8-0 

1-453 

66-9 

1-343 

47-0 

1196 

27  1 

1-048 

72 

1-450 

66-1 

1-338 

46-2 
45-4 

1-189 

26-3 

1-043 

6-4 

1-446 

66-3 

1-332 

1183 

25-5 

1037 

5-6 

1-442 

64-5 

1-827 

44^6 

1-177 

24-7 

1-032 

4-8 

1-4S9 

63-8 

1-322 

43-8 

1-171 

23-9 

1-027 

4-0 

1-435 

63-0 

1-316 

43-0 

1165 

23  1 

1-021 

3-2 

1-431 

62-2 

1-311 

42-2 

1-159 

22-3 

1016 

2-4 

1-427 

61-4 

1-306 

41-4 

1153 

21-5 

1-011 

1-6 

1-423 

60-6 

1-300 

40-4 

1-146 

20-7 

1-005 

0-8 

TABLE  IV. 

Specific  gravity  of  dilate  Acetic  Acid  containing  different  proportions 

of  hydrated  acid,  by  Mohr. 


Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

cents. 

gravity. 

cents. 

gravity. 

cents. 

gravity. 

cents. 

gravity. 

cents. 

gravity. 

100 

1  -0635 

80 

1-0735 

60 

1-067 

40 

1-051 

20 

1-027 

99 

10655 

79 

1-0735 

59 

1-066 

89 

1-050 

19 

1-026 

98 

10670 

78 

1-0732 

58 

1-066 

38 

1-049 

18 

1-025 

97 

1-0680 

77 

1-0732 

57 

1065 

37 

1-048 

17 

1024 

9% 

1-0690 

76 

1-0730 

56 

1-064 

36 

1-047 

16 

1-023 

95 

1-0700 

75 

1  -0720 

55 

1-064 

35 

1-046 

15 

1-022 

94 

1  -0706 

74 

1-0720 

54 

1-063 

34 

1-045 

14 

1-020 

93 

1-0708 

73 

1-0720 

53 

1-063 

83 

1044 

13 

1018 

92 

1-0716 

72 

1-0710 

52 

1-062 

82 

1-042 

12 

1-017 

91 

1-0721 

71 

1-0710 

51 

1-061 

31 

1-041 

11 

1016 

90 

1-0730 

70 

1-0700 

50 

1-060 

30 

1-040 

10 

1-015 

89 

1-0730 

69 

1-0700 

49 

1-059 

29 

1-039 

9 

1013 

88 

1-0730 

68 

1-0700 

48 

1-058 

28 

1-038 

8 

1-012 

^7 

1-0730 

67 

1-0690 

47 

1056 

27 

1*036 

7 

1-010 

S^i 

1  -0730 

66 

1  -0690 

46 

1055 

26 

1-035 

6 

1-008 

85 

1-0730 

65 

1-0680 

45 

1-055 

25 

1-034 

5 

1-007 

84 

1-0730 

64 

1-0680 

44 

1-054 

24 

1-033 

4 

1-005 

83 

1-0730 

63 

1-0680 

43 

1-063 

23 

1-032 

8 

1-004 

82 

1  -0730 

62 

61 

1-0670 

42 

1-052 

22 

1-031 

2 

1-002 

81 

1  -0732 

1-0670 

41 

1-051 

21 

1*029 

1 

1-001 
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In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  fails  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy,  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  is  employed,  but  more  commonly  the  first. 

B.   Detebminatiok  of  the  Akhtdrous  Acid  bt  Satubatiok  with 
AK  Alkalike  Fluid  of  eitown  stbenoth.* 

$  215. 

This  method  requires  : — 

a.  A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength. 

/9.  An  alkaline  fluid  also  of  known  strengtL 

aa,  PreparcUion  of  the  Solviions. 

OL  The  dilute  €U^  must  contain  in  1000  cc.  the  exact  equivalent 
number  of  the  acid  (H  =  1)  in  grammes,  accordingly,  40  grammes  of 
sulphuric  acid,  3646  of  hydrochloric  acid,  36  of  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Acids  of 
this  degree  of  dilution  are  called  normal  or  staiidard  acids ;  equal  volumes 
of  them  severally  neutralize  equal  quantities  of  alkalies.  The  normal 
or  standard  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  used ;  or  the  normal  or  standard 
oxalic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Mohr^  may  be  employed. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Mix,  in  a  large  flask,  1020  cubic  centimetres  of  water  intimately  with 
60  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool, 
take  two  portions  of  it  of  20  aa  each,  and  determine  the  amonnt  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  them  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132, 
I.,  1).  If  the  two  experiments  agree  pretty  nearly,  take  the  mean  of 
the  results  as  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solution, 
and  dilute  the  latter  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  to  give  a 
fluid  containing  in  1000  cc.  exactly  40  grammes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid.  Suppose  that  1000  c.a  of  the  solution  contain  42  grammes  of 
sulphuric  acid,  then,  according  to  the  proportion, 

40:  1000::42:aj;  x=l050, 

you  will  have  to  add  50  ac.  of  water  to  1000  c.a  of  the  solution. 
This  may  be  eflected  most  simply  and  accurately  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Fill  a  measuring  flask  holding  1  litre,  up  to  the  litre  mark  with  the 
dilute  acid,  and  pour  the  latter  'from  this  flask  cautiously  into  a 
larger  bottle ;  measure  in  a  pipette  50  c.a  of  water,  transfer  to  the 
measuring  flask  which  contained  the  acid,  shake  the  water  well  about  in 
the  flask,  and  then  add  it  to  the  solution  in  the  larger  bottle.  Shake 
the  mixture  well,  pour  back  about  half  into  the  measuring  flask, 
shake  about  in  the  latter,  and  then  transfer  again  to  the  huge  bottle. 
Shake,  and  keep  for  use.  As  the  fluid  only  half  fills  the  larger  bottle, 
water  will  after  a  time  evaporate,  which  will  condense  on  the  sides 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  shake  the 
bottle  each  time  before  using  its  contents ;  otherwise  the  portion  poured 
out  first  will  contain  more  water,  and  accordingly  less  acid,  than  the 
remaining  fluid. 

*  According  to  NichoUon  and  Price  {"  Chem.  Gai.,**  1856,  p.  SO)  the  common  m«tliod 
of  acidimetry  is  not  anited  for  determining  free  acetic  add,  on  account  of  the  alkaline  re- 
action of  nentral  acetate  of  soda ;  however,  Otto  {**  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.,**  102, 69) 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from  this  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it 
joay  ssiely  be  disregarded. 
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Preparation  of  Standard  Oxalic  Acid. 

Introduoe  1  equivalent,  i.e.,  63  grammes,  of  pure  crjBtallized  oxalic 
acid  (CA)^  H  0  +  2  Aq),  accurately  weighed,  into  a  litre  flask,  add  water 
at  60°  F.,  dissolve  by  shaking,  dilute  up  to  the  litre  mark  with  water  at 
60^  F.,  shake,  and  keep  for  use.  The  solution  must  be  shaken  each 
time  previous  to  using  it,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion. Care  must  be  taken  to  employ  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid,  abso- 
lutely free  from  moisture,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  efflorescence. 

/3.  For  cUkaline  solution  a  solution  of  soda  is  used,  of  which  1  volume 
exactly  neutralizee  1  volume  ofstanda/rd  acid  ;  the  point  of  neutralizatiop. 
being  indicated  by  the  blue  coloration  imparted  by  the  last  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  soda  added  to  the  acid  solution  slightly  reddened  by  litmus. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  this  strength  is  called  normal  or  standard  solu- 
tion of  soda,  1000  ac  of  it  saturate  1  equivalent  of  each  acid  (H  =  1), 
expressed  in  grammes. 

To  efiect  this,  dilute  a  fresh  prepared,  perfectly  dear  solution  of  soda, 
quite  free  fi:x>m  carbonic  acid,  to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  *05,  which 
corresponds  to  about  3*6  per  cent,  of  soda.  Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  the 
standard  acid,  transfer  to  a  beaker.  Impart  a  faint  red  tint  to  the  fluid 
by  means  of  tincture  of  litmus,*  and  let  the  standard  solution  of  soda 
flow  into  the  reddened  fluid,  from  a  burette  with  compression-clamp,  until 
the  mixture  just  shows  a  blue  tint,  and  consequently  leaves  both  red  and 
blue  litmus  paper  unaltered.  Dilute  n6w  the  still  somewhat  too  con- 
centrated solution  of  soda  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  give 
a  fluid  of  which  exactly  50  c.a  are  required  to  saturate  50  c.c.  of  the 
standard  acid.  Suppose,  therefore,  you  have  used  47  c.c.  of  the  solution 
of  soda,  you  will  have  to  add  3  c.c.  of  water  to  every  47  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  accordingly  63*83  c.c.  of  water  to  1  litre.  The  best  way  of 
effecting  this  dilution  has  already  been  described  in  a.  Close  the  flask 
in  which  the  dilute  solution  of  soda  is  kept,  with  a  cork  into  which  is 
fitted  a  small  bulb  tube  of  the  form  of  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  filled 
with  a  finely  triturated  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime, 
and  bearing  a  thin  open  tube  in  the  exit  aperture  {Mohr),  Besides  this 
solution  of  soda,  prepare  another,  5  times  more  dilute,  and  a  third,  10 
times  more  dilute.  This  is  effected  best — for  instance,  as  regards  the 
latter  fluid — by  measuring  in  a  pipette  50  cc.  of  the  more  concen* 
trated  solution  of.  soda,  transferring  the  fluid  to  a  measuring  flask  hold- 
ing exactly  £^00  c.c,  then  filling  the  flask  with  water,  exactly.up  to  the 
mark,  and  mixing  intimately  by  shaking. . 

M.  T?ie  Vdumetrical  Process, 

As  1000  c.a  of.  the  standard  solution  of  soda  correspond  to  1  equiva- 
lent, 1000  cc  of  the  5  times  more  dilute  solution  to  i,  and  1000  cc 
of  the  decimal  solution  to  -^  equivalent  of  each  acid  expressed  in 
grammes,  there  is.  hardly  anything  furthei:  to  be  said  about  the  process, 
the  selection  pf  either  of  the  three  alkaline  fluids  depending,  of  course,  en- 
tirely upon  the  quantity  of  acid  to  be  neutralized.  The  neutralization 
of  the  weighed  or  measured  acid  fluid  should  take  about  15 — 30  cc 

*  As  the  tincture  of  litmus  is  often  so  alkaline  that  a  notable  amount  of  acid  is 
required  to  redden  it,  the  excess  of  alkali  mnst,  if  necessary,  be  neutralixed ;  the  tincture 
so  prepared  giTes  upon  dilation  with  water  a  violet-colored  flnid,  to  which  a  trace  of 
aeid  imparts  a  zvd,  and  the  least  qiiaiitl|7  of  alkali  a  bloe  tint  (g  66,  2). 
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In  scientific  investigations,  I  recommend  the  weighing  of  indetenni- 
nate  quantities  of  the  acid  fluids  as  this  may  be  done  with  comparatiye 
ease  on  a  chemical  balance,  and  the  trifling  trouble  of  calculation  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  weighed  off  4*5 
grms.  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used  25  c.c  of  standard  solution  of  soda 
to  neutralize  this,  you  find  by  the  proportion, 

1000  :  60  (equivalent  of  Cfifi^ ::  25  :  x 

05=  1-5, 

that  1*5  grms.    of  hydrated  acetic  acid  are  contained  in  the  weighed 
quantity  of  the  dilute  acid ;  and  another  proportion,  viz., 

4-5  : 1-5::  100:  a?;  a?  =  33-33, 

gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the 
analysed  fluid.     Or,  the  calculation  may  also  be  made  as  follows  : — 

4 '5  grms.  of  the  acetic  acid  examined  having  required  25  ac.  of 
standard  solution  of  soda  for  neutralization,  how  much  would  6  grammes 
{ue,  the  weight  of  -^  equivalent  of  hydrated  acetic  acid)  require  I 

4-5  :  25:: 6  :  re;  »  =  33*33 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  found 
as  SB,  expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained 
in  the  examined  fluid,  since  100  c.c.  of  standard  solution  of  soda  ooi^ 
respond  to  -j^^  equivalent  of  pure  hydrated  acetic  acid,  i.e.  acetic  acid  of 
100  per  cent. 

In  technical  analyses  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  number  of  c.c,  or 
half  C.C.  used  of  the  standard  solution  of  soda  expresses  directly,  and 
without  need  of  further  calculation,  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated 
or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  examined  fluid.  For  this  purpose, 
the  iV  ^^  7TF  equivalents  (H  =  I)  of  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  acid,  ex- 
pressed in  grammes,  are  weighed  ofl* — the  ^jg  equivalents  if  the  number 
of  ac,  the  ^  equivalents  if  the  number  of  half  c.a  used  of  standard 
solution  of  soda,  are  to  express  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  or 
anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  analysed  fluid. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  for  the  more  common  acids  : — 


1 

Equivalent 

1 

Equivalent 

Sulphuric  acid 

in 

• 

grammes. 
4-0 

in 

grammes. 
2*00 

Hydisxted  sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 

4-9 
5-4 

2-45 

2-70 

Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid  . 
Oxalic  acid     . 

6-3 

3-646 

36 

315 

1*823 

1*80 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid   . 
Acetic  acid     . 

6-3 
5*1 

315 

2-55 

Hydrated  acetic  acid 
Tartaric  acid  . 

60 
66 

3  00 
330 

Hydrated  tartaric  acid    . 

7*5 

3-75 

But,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  small  quantities  is  less  accurate, 
it  is  preferable  to  weigh  off  the  half  equivalents  of  the  acids  («.&  20 
or  24*5  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  whether  it  is  intended 
to  find  the  per-centage  amouut  of  anhydrous  or  of  hydrated  acid ;  18'23 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  dbc.)  in  a  measuring  flask  holding  500  ac,  add  water 
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cautioiislj,*  allow  to  oool  if  necessary,  fill  up  with  water  to  the  mark, 
«bake,  and  then  remove,  hv  means  of  the  pipette,  100  or  50  cg^,  accord- 
>ng  to  whether  -^  or  -^jf  equivalent  of  acid  is  to  be  used. 

Chemists  occasionally  prefer  using  solution  of  soda  of  tolerably  correct 
concentration,  the  strength  of  which  has  been  determined  by  saturating 
with  it  accurately  measured  qxiantities  of  standard  sulphuric  or  standard 
txalic  acid.  This  renders  a  little  rule-of-three  calculation  indispensable. 
i:Juppose  18*5  of  solution  of  soda  are  found  to  correspcmd  to  10  ac.  of 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  t,e,  y^  equivalent  =  0*4  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
they  will  correspond  equally  to  the  -yttu  equivalents  of  all  other  acids,  ac- 
cordingly, for  instance,  to  0*6  grm.  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  Now,  sup- 
posing 1 2  grammes  of  the  solution  of  soda  to  have  been  used  to  saturate 
10  grms.  of  vinegar,  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  acetic  add  con- 
tained in  the  latter  will  be  found  by  the  following  proportion  :— 

18-6  :  0-6::  12  :x;  a;  =  0-389, 

and  expressed  in  per-cents., 

10:  0-389::  100  ix;  a;  =  3-69 

The  aoidimetric  principle  may  often  be  employed  also  for  the  determina- 
tion of  acids  in  combination  with  bases,  if  solution  of  soda  precipitates  the 
latter  completely,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  puiity.  For  instance,  acetic 
acid  in  iron  liquor,  or  in  verdigris,  may  be  estimated  in  this  way,  by  the 
following  process  : — Precipitate  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
solution  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  wash,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  add 
standard  acid  to  acid  reaction ;  boil,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  which  the 
soda  solution  may  have  absorbed  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  redden 
with  litmus,  and  add  solution  of  soda  until  a  blue  tint  is  imparted  to 
the  fluid.  Subtract  the  amount  of  standard  acid  used  from  the  total 
quantity  of  soda  solution  consumed  in  the  experiment ;  the  difference 
expresses  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained 
in  the  examined  substance,  in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state. 
Of  course^  reliable  results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has 
been  thrown  down  by  the  soda  solution. 

Modification  of  thv  coMMoir  Acidimetric  Method  (recommended 
by  K^fer,  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,*'  93,  386). 

$216. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known 
strength,  and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  means  of  litmus 
solution,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by  the  turbidity 
observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely  neutralized.  The 
copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  basic  salt  which 
forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.  After  determining  the  strength  of  the 
Bolntion  by  standard  sulphuric  acid  (not  standard  oxalic  acid),  it  may  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  all  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception  of 
oxalic  acid),  provided  the  flnids  are  clear.     Dilation  does  not  alter  the 

*  Concentrated  snlplmrio  acid  moat  be  weighed  into  the  properly  tared  flaak,  already 
half  filled  with  water. 
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reaction,  and  the  terminal  point  of  it  may  b«  recognised  with  anflSdent 
aoouracy.  Tbia  method  is  of  especial  value  in  cases  in  which  free  add  it 
to  be  determinad  in  presence  of  a  neutral  metallic  salt  with  acid  re- 
action— e.g,,  free  sulphuric  acid  in  mother-liquors  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  sulphate  of  line,  &c  It  is  adTisable  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  ammoniaoal  copper  aolation  anew  before  every  fresh  experimeuL 

C.  Estivation  bt  WEioHiMa  the  Carbonic  Acid  Expelled  bt  the 
Fbee  Acm  FBOH  BicAKBOHATE  or  SoDA  [Frescniw  and  WUi). 

§2ir. 

Weigh  a  portion  of  the  acid  under  exkminstion  in  the  flask  A  (Fig. 
139),  and  if  the  acid  is  concentrated,  add  water  ;  the  fluid  should  occupy 
about  ^  of  the  flAsk.  Fill  a  small  glass 
tube  compactly  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  potoasa,*  tie  a  thread  round  it,  and 
suspend  it  by  this  in  the  flask  A,  by  con- 
fining  the  thread  between  the  cork  and 
the  neck  of  the  flask ;  arrange  the 
apparatus  exactly  in  the  manner  d&- 
Bcrihed  in  §  139,  II.,  e,  a,  oo,  and 
equipoise  it  on  the  balance.  Release  the 
thread,  by  raising  the  cork,  whereupon 
the  small  tube,  together  with  the  thread, 
will  drop  into  the  flask  a  ;  insert  the 
cork  again  sir-tight  the  instant  the  thread 
is  released.  A  lively  evolution  of  car- 
bonic add  oommenoes  at  once,  which  con- 
tinues for  some  time  at  a  nniform  rate, 
then  diminishes,  and  ultimately  oeasea 
altogether.  When  this  point  b  reached, 
put  the  flask  A  in  a  water-bath  of  aboot 
122 — 131°  F.  When  the  renewed  evolution  of  earhonio  add  to  which 
this  proceeding  has  given  rise,  has  again  ceased,  open  the  wax  stopper, 
b,  on  the  tube,  a,  a  little,  remove  the  flask  from  the  water-bath,  and 
apply  suction  to  d,  hy  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  or  India-rubber  tube, 
until  all  the  carbonic  acid  still  lingering  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  by 
atmospheric  air.  Let  the  apparatus  cool ;  replace  it  now  on  the 
balance  and  put  additional  weights  on  the  other  scale  until  the  equili- 
brium is  restored.  The  weight  added  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  expelled.  For  each  equivalent  of  add  used,  2  equi^ente  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  obtained  ;  e.jf.  (Na  0, 2  C  0  -t-  N  O,  =  Na  O,  N  O,  +  2  C  0^ 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  In  this  method  also  all  calculatioB 
may  be  avoided,  by  weighing  oS*  the  exact  quantity  of  add  which,  if  it 
were  pure  and  anhydrous,  would  be  required  to  give  1  gramme  of  carbonic 
add  ;  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  add  obtained  indicatee 
in  that  case  directly  the  per-oeutage  amount  of  anhydrous  acid  contained 

*  IDia  biesrbonate  used  111S7  contun  ohloiide  of  sodiDm,  salphaU^  bo.  ;  but  it  mn^  h> 
quiU  frea  from  neatnl   cu-bonsU  )  the  qaintit;  most  b«  mOTB  Uian  1   ~  ' 
rate  lli«  add  in  Uie  Owk. 


Fig.  139. 
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in  the  examined  fluid.     The  qnantitj  required  is  found  for  sulphuric  aoid, 
for  inatanoe,  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

44  :  40 ::  1-00  : « ;  ac  =  0-909. 

Instead  of  the  quantities  based  upon  the  production  of  1  gramme  of 
carbonic  acid^  multiples  of  them  may  of  course  be  employed,  according 
as  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  acid  under  examination  may  require^ 
But  in  that  case  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  obtained 
must  be  divided  by  the  number  corresponding  to  the  multiple ;  the 
quotient  gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  anhydrous  acid  contained  in 
the  examined  fluid.  The  best  way  is  always  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  acid  to  give  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  carbonic  acid. 

This  method  deserves  the  preference  over  Method  ^  only  in  the  case 
of  colored  fluids,  in  which  the  litmus  reaction  cannot  be  distinctly  ob« 
served. 

2.  Estimation  of:  the  Amount  of  freb  Alkali  and  Alkaline 
Carbonate  contained  in  a  Substance  (Alkalimetry). 

A.  Estimation  of  Potassa,  Soda,  or  Ammonia^  from  the  Spegifiq 
Gravity  of  t^eir  Solutions. 

§  218. 

In  pure  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or  of 
ammonia,  the  per-centage  amount  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution. 


TABLE   1. 


Per-centage  amounts  of  Anhydrous  Potassa  corresponding  to  different 

specific  gravities  of  solution  of  potassa. 


DaUon, 

TOnnermann  (at  59*  F.) 

• 

Per-coDtage 

Per-centage 

Pei>eentage 

Spec. 

unounta  of 

Spec. 

amounts  of 

Spec. 

amounts  of 

gray. 

anhydrous 

grav. 

anhydrous 

grav. 

anhydrous 

potama. 

potassa. 

potassa. 

2-40 

89-9 

1-8800 

28-290 

1-1437 

14-145 

2-20 

86-8 

1-3131 

27  158 

1-1308 

18-013 

1-42 

84-4 

1-2966 

26  027 

11182 

11-882 

1-89 

82*4 

1  -2803 

24-895 

1  -1059 

10-750 

l-8« 

29-4 

1-2648 

23-764 

1  -0938 

9-619 

1-33 

26-3 

1-2493 

22-632 

1-0819 

8-487 

1-28 

23-4 

1-2342 

21  '500 

1-0703 

7-355 

1-23 

19-6 

1-2268 

20-935 

1-0589 

6*224 

119 

16-2 

1-2122 

19-803 

1-0478 

5-002 

115 

18 -0 

11979 

18-671 

10869 

3-961 

111 

9-6 

1-1839 

17-540 

10260 

2-829 

106 

47 

11702 

16-408 

10158 

1-697 

1-1668 

15-277 

1-0050 

0-5658 
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TABLE  II. 


Per-centage  amounts  of  Akhtdrgus  Soda  correRponding  to  different 

specific  gravities  of  solution  of  soda. 


I>0lUm, 

TOMtermann  (at  69*  F.) 

■ 

Specific 
grav. 

Per-oentage 

amonnt  of 

anhydrous^ 

soda. 

i 
1 

Per-centage 

amounts  of 

anhydrous 

soda. 

i 
1 

2  11*1 
£§8 

* 

1 

1 

Fer-oentage 

amounts  of 

anhydrous 

soda. 

2-00 

77-8 

\-4285 

80-220 

1-2982 

20-660 

1-1628    1 

10-275 

1-86 

68-6 

1-4198 

29-616 

1-2912 

19-945 

11428 

9-670 

1-72 

53-8 

1-4101 

29-011 

1-2848 

19-341 

1-1830 

9-066 

1-63 

46*6 

1-4011 

28-407 

1-2775 

18-780 

1-1238 

8-462 

1-56 

41-2 

1-8928 

27-802 

1  -2708 

18-182 

1-1137 

7-857 

1-60 

86-8 

1-3886 

27-200 

1  -2642 

17-528 

1-1042 

7-258 

1-47 

84  0 

1-8761 

26-694 

1-2678 

16-923 

1*0948 

6-64« 

1-44 

810 

1  -8668 

26-989 

1-2615 

16-319 

10855 

6  044 

1-40 

29-0 

1  -8586 

26-386 

1  -2463 

15-714 

1-0764 

5-440 

1-86 

260 

1-3506 

24-780 

1-2892 

15110 

1-0675 

4-885 

1-32 

28  0 

1-8426 

24176 

1-2280 

14-606 

1*0687 

4-281 

1-29 

19  0 

1-8349 

28-672 

1-2178 

13-901 

1-0500 

8-626 

1-23 

160 

1-3278 

22-967 

1-2068 

18-297 

1-0414 

3-022 

1-18 

18  0 

1-3198 

22-363 

1-1948 

12-692 

1-0880 

2-418 

112 

9-0 

1-8148 

21-894 

11841 

12-088 

10246 

1-818 

1-06 

4-7 

1-8126 

21-768 

11734 

11-484 

1-0163 

1-209 

1-8068 

21-164 

1-1680 

10-879 

1-0081 

0-604 

TABLE  ni. 


Per-centage  amounts  of  Ammonia  (NH,)  corresponding  to  different 
specific  gravities  of  solution  of  ammonia  at  16^  C.  =  60*8^  F.  {J,  Olio). 


Spec, 
grav. 


0-9617 
0-9521 
0-9626 
0-9581 
0-9536 
0-9640 
0-9645 
0-9550 
0-9665 
0-9656 
0-9569 
0-9564 
0*9569 
0-9574 
0-9578 
0-9583 
0-9688 
0-9593 
0-9697 
0-9602 


Per-oentage 

amounts  of 

ammonia. 


12-000 
11-875 
11-760 
11*625 
11-500 
11-875 
11-250 
11  125 
11-000 
10-950 
10-876 
10-760 
10-625 
10-500 
10-875 
10-260 
10125 
10-000 
9-875 
9-750 


Spec, 
grav. 


0-9607 
0-9612 
0-9616 
0-9621 
0-9626 
0-9631 
0-9636 
0-9641 
0-9645 
0-9650 
0-9664 
0-9669 
0-9664 
0-9669 
0-9678 
0-9678 
0-9688 
0-9688 
0-9692 


Per-centage 

amounts  of 

ammonia. 


9-625 
9-500 
9-875 
9-260 
9-125 
9-000 
8-875 
8-750 
8-625 
8-500 
8-875 
8-250 
8-125 
8-000 
7-875 
7-750 
7-626 
7-600 
7-375 


Spec, 
grav. 


0-9697 
0-9702 
0-9707 
0-9711 
0-9716 
0-9721 
0-9726 
0*9780 
0-9786 
0*9740 
0*9746 
0-9749 
0-9754 
0-9759 
0-9764 
0-9768 
0-9778 
0-9778 
0-9783 


Per-oentage 

amounts  of 

ammonia. 


7-250 
7  125 
7-000 
6-875 
6-750 
6-625 
6-500 
6-875 
6-250 
6.125 
6-000 
5-876 
5-760 
5-625 
5-500 
5-876 
5-250 
5125 
5-000 
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R    EsTIMATIOir  OP  THB  TOTAL   AMOUNT     OF  CaUSTIC  AlKALI   AOT)  AL- 
KALINE Carbonate  in  Soda  and  Potash  of  Commerce. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  potash  and  soda  of  commerce  consist  of  a 
mixtare  of  alkaline  carbonate  with  a  number  of  other  salts.  The  com- 
mercial Talue  of  potash  and  soda  depends  entirely  upon  the  proportional 
amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  (or  caustic  alkali)  in  them,  the  admixed 
salts  being  of  no  value  to  the  purchaser.  ^  Now,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  is  very  variable,  it  is  evident  that  the  commercial  value  of  a 
sample  of  soda  or  potash  submitted  to  the  analysist  can  be  determined 
only  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate  (or  caustic 
alkali)  contained  in  it. 

I  will  give  here  two  methods  of  alkalimetry,  based  upon  essentially 
different  principles,  viz.,  a  volumetric  method,  and  a  gravimetric  method. 
The  former,  being  more  expeditious,  is  most  commonly  employed  ;  the 
latter,  however,  gives  more  accurate  results.  As  will  be  seen  in  §  222, 
both  methods  are  occasionally  combined,  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to 
determine  separately  both  the  quantities  of  alkaline  carbonate  and 
caustic  alkalL 

I.  Alkalimeirtc  Method  of  DescroiziUea  and  Gat/'Lussctc,  slightly  modified. 

§  219. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  acidi- 
metricid  method  described  §  215,  is  based,  i.e.  if  we  know  the  quantity 
of  an  acid  of  known  strength,  required  to  saturate  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  we 
may  readily  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

The  process  requires  only  one  fluid  of  known  strength,  vi&,  a  standard 
sulphuric  acid. 

This  is  now  almost  universally  made  of  that  exact  strength  that  59  c.c. 
saturate  5  grammes  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  way  of  preparing  it : 

a.  Mix  about  60  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  500  cc., 
or  120  grammes  with  1000  a  a  of  water,  and  let  the  mixture  oooL 

b.  Weigh  off  accurately  5  grammes  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  transfer  to  a  flask,  dissolve  in  about  200  c.c.  of  water,  and  color  the 
solution  blue  with  a  measured  quantity  (1  or  2  c.a)  of  violet  tincture  of 
litmus  (see  §  215,  oa,  ^,  foot-note). 

N.B.  This  instruction  is  addressed  only  to  those  who  do  not 
weigh  on  delicate  balances.  Where  chemical  balances  are  used, 
as  in  laboratories,  it  answers  the  purpose  much  better  to  ignite 
gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  between  4*5  and  5  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  let  the  crucible  cool  under  the  exsiccator,  and 
then  weigh  it  accurately  with  its  contents.  Transfer  the  latter  to 
the  flask,  and  weigh  the  crucible ;  in  this  manner  the  exact  quan« 
tity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  flask  is  most  accurately  ascertained. 
An  experienced  chemist,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  delicate  balance, 
performs  this  process  with  greater  facility  and  expedition  than  the 
other ;  the  results  are  also  far  more  reliable,  as  the  substance  is 
weighed  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  potassa  or  soda  to  be  examined 
is  afterwards  weighed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pure  carbonate 
of  soda. 
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e.  Fill  the  burette  up  to  the  0  mark  with  the  cold  dilate  acid,  and 
allow  it  to  flow  into  the  solution  of  soda,  until  complete  saturation  is 
effected  (see  below).  This  experiment  should  be  made  twice.  If  tlie 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  not  exactly  5  grammes,  calculate  firom 
the  results  obtained  how  much  acid  the  saturation  of  5  grammes  would 
have  required. 

d.  Dilute  the  acid  remaining  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a  standard  fluid,  of  which  exactly  50  c.c.  are  required  to  saturate  5 
grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Suppose  it  has  taken  in  the  experi- 
ments (c)  40  0.0.  of  the  acid  to  saturate  5  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
soda^  10  volumes  of  water  must  be  added  to  40  volumes  of  the 
acid.  This  dilution  of  the  acid  is  effected  best  in  the  manner  described 
§  215,  (»a.  Test  the  dilute  acid  now  once  more  as  above  described. 
Keep  the  standard  acid  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  shake  before  every 
new  series  of  experiments  (see  §  215,  oa,  a).  This  standard  acid  senres 
for  the  examination  of  all  alkaline  fluids;  it  indicates  directly  the  per- 
centage amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  or  caustic  alkali  present,  provided 
the  experiment  is  made  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  idkaline  fluid 
equivalent  to  5  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  equivalent  quantities : — 

50  C.C.  of  the  standai'd  acid  saturate  5*000  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
„  „  2*925         „  soda. 

,1  „  6*519         ^,  carbonate  of  potaasa. 

n  n  4*443         „         potassa. 

Accordingly,  if  we  take  6*519  grammes  of  a  sample  of  potassa^  the  num- 
ber of  half  aa  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  directly  the  pei^oentage 
amount  of  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  potaasa ;  if  4*443  grammes 
are  taken,  the  number  of  half  c.c.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  the  per- 
centage amount  of  alkali,  expressed  as  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  <jbc. 

In  the  examination  of  substances  poor  in  alkaline  carbonates  or  in 
caustic  alkalies,  a  multiple  (the  double,  triple,  &c.)  of  the  quantitiei 
given  above  is  used,  the  number  of  half  c.a  required  of  the  stan- 
dard acid  being  afterwards  divided  by  the  corresponding  number 
(2,  3,  Ac). 

With  respect  to  the  process,  we  have  to  consider  the  following  addi* 
tional  points  : — 

1.  DeternmuUixm  of  the  point  of  sattiraiion. 

With  caustic  alkalies  it  is  easy  to  neutralize  exactly ;  but  in  the  case 
of  alkaline  carbonates,  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  which  imparts  a  wine- 
red  color  to  the  fluid,  causes  some  difficulty.  This  may  be  overcome  in 
two  different  ways. 

a.  When  you  have  added  to  the  cold,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  already 
previously  heated,  solution  of  soda  or  potassa,  sufficient  of  the  standard 
acid  to  impart  a  wine-red  color  to  the  fluid,  heat  to  ebullition,  with  fre- 
quent shaking :  in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  fluid  will 
change  from  red  to  blue.  If  some  more  standard  acid  is  now  added  to 
the  nearly  boiling  fluid,  the  vessel  being  occasionally  replaced  on  the  lamp, 
it  is  easy  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  beginning  supersaturation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  red 
color  of  the  fluid,  slightly  inclining  to  yellow, 

&.  The  point  of  saturation  may  be  attained^  also^  though  not  with  the 
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same  degree  b£  actfoiiacy,  without  applying  heat  A  rather  capadotui 
flask  is  indispensable  in  this  experiment.  Afber  every  fresh  addition  of 
standard  acid,  the  flaid  is  carefully  and  vigorously  shaken.  The  addition 
of  the  standard  acid  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the  red  color  of  the 
fluid  continues  to  show  a  tint  of  violet.  When  the  point  of  saturation 
is  at  last  approaching,  the  acid  is  added  more  cautiously^  two  drops  at  a 
time  ;  afcer  every  fresh  addition,  a  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  fluids  and 
one  or,  better,  two  spots  made  with  it  on  a  slip  of  fine  blue  litmus  paper, 
the  volume  being  read  ofi*  each  time,  and  the  numb^  marked  between, 
the  spots.  The  operation  is  continued  in  this  way  until  the  spots  on  the 
litmus  paper  appear  positively  red.  The  paper  is  then  allowed  to  dry, 
and  that  lowest  number  is  taken  for  the  correct  one  where  the  spots 
between  which  it  is  marked  just  remain  red. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  rule,  that  the  ^cmda/rd  add  muH  be  tested 
by  the  same  method  which  it  is  intended  to  tue  eubeequently  vn  the  process. 
For  this  reason  a  standard  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  as  prepared  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  215,  cannot  be  employed  for  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate estimation  of  the  alkali  in  soda  and  potash  of  commerce. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  eocamination  of  potash  by  this  method,  the  fol- 
lowing i>oints  deserve  attention  : — 

The  various  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  carbonate  of 
potassa, 

a.  NetUral  salts  {e,  g.,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium). 

5.  Sails  with  alkaline  reaction  (e,  g.,  silicate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of 
potassa). 

c  Admixtures  insoluble  in  water,  more  especially  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  silicate  of  lime. 

The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  results,  but  not 
80  those  named  in  6  and  c  Those  in  c  may  be  removed  by  filtration  ; 
but  the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  (  constitutes  an  irremediable, 
though  slight  source  of  error. 

If  it  is  required  to  aficertain  whether  a  sample  of  potash  contains,  be- 
sides the  other  salts  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  also  water,  the 
determination  of  the  latter  substance  must  precede  the  alkalimetrical 
examination  (§  221,  a).     The  same  remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

3.  With  r^ard  to  ^te  eaoamincUion  of  soda  by  this  method,  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Lebkmc^s  method,  contains,  be- 
udes  carbonate  of  soda,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  hydrate  of  soda, 
salphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicate  and  aluminate  of  soda,  and 
sot  seldom  also  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  soda.* 

The  presence  of  the  three  last-named  substances  and  of  the  silicate 

d  aluminate  of  soda,  impedes  the  process,  and  interferes  more  or  less 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  presence  of  the  silicate  and  alumi- 
nate of  soda  is  usually  indicated  by  the  precipitate  which  the  solution 
of  soda  depodts  when  saturated  with  acid  ;  that  of  the  other  three  sub- 
stances IB  ascertained  in  the  following  way : — 

a.  Mix  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reveals 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
also  invariably  associated. 

h.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  permanganate 

*  Txaoes  of  cyanide  of  Mdiom  sre  also  oocaaionallj  found. 
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of  potaflsa  or  chromate  of  potassa,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under  exa- 
mination, but  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solution  retains 
its  red  or  reddish-yellow  color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sulphite 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns  green, 
one  of  these  salts  is  present. 

o.  Whether  the  reaction  described  in  6  proceeds  from  sulphite  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  is  ascertained  by  supersaturating  a  clear  solution  of  the 
sample  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sul- 
phur (emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid),  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  aoda ;  how- 
ever, the  solution  may,  besides  the  hyposulphite,  also  contain  sulphite  of 
soda. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  three  last-named  com- 
pounds may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed  sample  of 
the  soda  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  before  proceeding  to  saturate  it.  This 
operation  converts  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  8oda»  and 
sulphite  of  soda,  into  sulphate  of  soda.  But  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
presenti  the  process  serves  to  introduce  another  source  of  error,  as  that 
salt,  upon  its  conversion  into  sulphate  of  soda,  decomposes  an  equivalent 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  [Na  0, 
S,0,  +40  (proceeding  from  the  chlorate  of  potassa)  +  Na  0,  CO^  =  i  (Na 
0,S0,)  +  C0J. 

§220. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means  of  an 
acid  of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  proposed  first  by 
Fr,  MohfT  C'  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  €6,  129),  by  supersataiattDg 
with  standard  acid,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling,  and  finally 
determining  by  solution  of  soda  the  excess  of  standard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  particularly  suited  for 
scientific  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard  fluids  mentioned  in 
§  215,  viz.,  standard  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  standard  solution  of 
aoda.  Each  of  these  fluids  is  kept  in  a  separate  burette,  with  caoutchouc 
connector  and  oompressiou  clamp. 

The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  color  the  solution  slightly  blue  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  litmus  tincture  ;  let  now  as  much  of  the  standard 
acid  flow  into  it  from  the  burette  as  will  suffice  to  impart  a  violet  tint 
to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  add  more  acid,  until  the  color  is  distinctly  yellow- 
ish red,  then  a  further  quantity,  to  fill  up  to  the  next  cubic  centimetre 
line.  The  alkali  is  now  decidedly  supersaturated  ;  remove  the  last  teaces 
of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blowing  into  the  flask,  and  finally 
sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  the  standard  solution  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color 
just  appears  light  blua  If  the  alkaline  fluid  \&  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  only  slightly  colored  with  litmus  tincture,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  completed  ;  whereas, 
if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  this  point  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
as  the  blue  tint  just  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  solution  of  soda  for 
aome  time  continues  totihange  again  to  violet 

If  the  standard  solution  of  soda  and  the  standard  acid  used  are  of 
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corresponding  strengtily  the  number  of  o.c.  used  of  the  soda  solation  is 
simplj  deducted  from  the  number  of  c.a  used  of  the  standard  acid.  The 
difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  alkali  in  the 
examined  sample.  If  the  two  standard  fluids  are  not  of  correspond- 
ing strength,  the  excess  of  acid  added,  and  subsequently  neutralized  by 
the  soda  solution,  is  calculated  from  the  known  proportion  the  one  bears 
to  the  other. 

If  1^  equivalents  (H  =  1),  in  grammes,  have  been  weighed  of  the 
alkalies  to  be  valued,  of  soda  accordingly,  5*3  grms.,  of  potash  6*91  grms., 
the  number  of  ca  used  of  the  standard  acid  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  the  examined  sample  j  since  100  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid,  containing 
-^  eq.  of  acid  will  just  suffice  to  neutralise  -^  eq.  of  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa.*  If  any  other  given  quantities  of  the  alka- 
lies have  been  weighed  off,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  per-centage 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the 
examined  sample. 

To  make  this  simple  calculation  quite  clear  for  all  possible  cases,  I 
select  the  most  complicated  one,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
soda  solution  is  not  of  corresponding  strength  with  the  standard  acid,  but 
that  2*2  C.C.  of  the  soda  solution  neutralize  1  cc.  of  the  standard  acid ;  and 
that  instead  of  j\^  eq.,  3*71  grms.  of  potash  have  been  weighed  off. 

The  quantity  of  standard  acid  added  was  48  cc. ;  the  excess  required 
4 '3  ac.  of  soda  solution  for  neutralization.     The  proportion 

2-2  :l::4-3  :x;  x=l'95 

shows  that  the  excess  of  acid  was  1*95  ac. ;  48 — \'95  =s  46*05  cc.  of  the 
acid  have  accordingly  been  consumed  by  the  potash.     The  proportion 

3.71  :  46-05 ::  6-91  dV  eq.  KO,  CO,)  :  x;  »  =  8577 

shows  that  the  examined  potash  contains  85*77  per  cent  of  alkaline  car* 
bonate. 

II.  Freaeniut  and  WtlTa  Method. 

§  221. 

In  this  method  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  contained  in  a 
sample  of  potash  or  soda  is  calculated  from  the  amouut  of  carbonic  acid 
disengaged  from  it.  Its  application  demands  therefore  that  all  the 
alkali,  which  coni^titutes  its  commercial  value,  be  present  in  the  form  of 
a  neutral  carbonate,  and  that  the  substance  contain  no  other  caobonate 
besides  this.  If  the  sample  under  examination  fiiils  to  satisfy  these  con- 
ditions, it  must  be  treated  in  the  proper  manner  to  bring  them  about. 

The  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected  in  the  way  described 
§  139,  II.,  tf,  a,  aa.  The  flasks  of  the  apparatus,  illustrated  in  Fig.  66, 
should  not  be  too  small :  A  should  hold  from  2  to  2^,  B  from  1^  to 
2  ounces  of  water.  Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  precede  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  sample  under  exami- 
nation. 

1.  Bxamination  of  Potash. 

*  Of  100  per  cent 
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a.  Determikatiov  of  the  Water. 

Place  a  small  dbh  of  sheet  iron,  about  2  inclies  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  somewhat  loose-fitting  cover,  on  one  scale  of  a  balance 
together  with  a  lO-gramme  weight;  equipoise  the  balanoe  accurately  by 

Cutting  on  the  other  scale  small  shot,  and  ultimately  slips  of  tin-foiL 
*ake  several  samples  of  the  potash  from  different  parts  of  the  ma^s, 
triturate  with  the  greatest  expedition  in  a  dry  mortar,  remove  the  10- 
gramme  weighty  and  put  portions  of  the  pulverized  potash  into  the  dish 
until  the  eqmlibrium  is  perfectly  restored. 

You  have  now  exactly  10  grammes  of  the  potash  in  the  dish.  Apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  latter,  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  holding  a  glass  plate  over  the  open  dish, 
and  observing  whether  any  aqueous  vapor  continues  to  condense  upon,  it 
or  not.  Cover  the  dish,  allow  it  to  cool  under  the  exsiccator,  then  re- 
place it  on  the  balanoe,  and  restore  the  equilibrium  by  adding  weights. 
The  number  of  decigrammes  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium  indicates 
directly  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  every  100  parts  of  the  exa- 
mined potash. 

A  porcelain  crucible  with  lid  may  be  used  instead  of  the  iron  dish. 

h.  Detebkimation  of  the  Carbokig  Acid. 

Weigh  off  6*283  grammes  of  the  anhydroxis  residue  of  a,  and  deter- 
mine the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  that  quantity,  as  directed  §  139,  IL, 
6,  o,  aa.  Divide  by  2  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  dis- 
engaged :  the  result  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  con- 
tained in  the  examined  sample.  Suppose  6*283  grammes  of  potash  hare 
given  1*80  grm.  of  carbonic  acid  (indicated  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
apparatus),  the  examined  sample  contains  -t|'^  =  ^^  P®^  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  If  you  prefer  weighing  off,  instead  of  6-283  gmu., 
any  other  quantity  of  potash,  you  have  to  calculate  subsequently  from 
the  results  obtained  how  much  carbonic  acid  6*283  grms.  of  potadi 
would  have  given. 

If  the  potash  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  however,  is  onlj 
very  rarely  the  case,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  concentrate  the  filtrate  br 
evaporation,  and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  just  now  directed  (by 
In  presence  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  caustic  potassa^  proceed  as 
with  soda  under  the  same  circumstances  (see  2). 

2.  Examination  of  Soda. 

The  general  method  is  the  same  as  in  1  ;  4*817  grammes  of  the  an- 
hydrous residue  are  weighed  off  instead  of  6*283  grammes.  The  munbef 
of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  is  divided  by  2. 
.  1/  a  soda  contains  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite,  or  ht/postdphiie  (^' 
soda,  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  common  process  wouU 
be  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  would  of  course  go  to  swell  the  apparent  amoant  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  This  defect  may  be  readily  remedied  by  adding  to 
the  solution  of  soda  in  a,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  neutral  chnv 
mate  of  potassa,  which  will  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphoretteii 
hydrogen  or  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  the  products  of  this  decomposxtiGo 
being  non-volatile,  the  carbonic  acid  only  will  be  evolved.  As  mo^ 
sorts  of  soda  of  commerce  contain  admixtures  of  either  the  one  or  tk 
other  of  the  substances  named,  and  as  it  is  far  more  simple  to  add  at  odn 
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some  cbromate  of  potassa  to  the  soda  solution  tlian  to  test  the  latter 
first  for  the  presence  of  either  of  the  three  salts — it  is  always  advisable 
to  make  it  a  role,  in  the  examination  of  soda,  to  add  some  chromate  of 
potassa. 

If  the  8oda  under  exanUnatian  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
chloride  qf  eodvum,  addition  of  a  oonsiderable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise  a  perceptible  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  chromate,  with  application  of  a 
stronger  heat,  chlorine  also  will  escape^  The  heating  of  the  fluid  still  con« 
taining  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  which  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, should  therefore  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small  sand-bath,  and  not 
in  the  usual  way,  t.0.,  by  the  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  8oda  under  exckimnation  contains  caustic  soda,  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  alkaline  reaction  manifested  by  the  solution  of  the  sample 
after  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  in  excess,  the  following  modification 
of  the  common  method  is  adopted. 

a,   DlETBRXUfATIOir  OF  THE  WaTBR. 

This  is  effected  jja  the  usual  way  (see  1,  a.  Examination  of  Potash). 
h.  Deterxination  of  thx  Cahbonic  Aoid. 

Weigh  off  4*817  grammes  of  the  anhydrous  residue  of  a,  and  tritu- 
rate in  a  mortar  with  3  or  4  parts  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  ^  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder  ;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  small  iron 
dish,  and  rinse  the  mortar  with  sand,  transferring  the  sand  used  also  to 
the  dish.  Moisten  the  mass  in  the  dish  with  as  much  water  as  it  can 
absorb  ;  let  it  stand  a  short  time,  and  then  heat  gently  until  the  water 
is  completely  expelled.  The  residue  now  no  longer  contains  the  least 
trace  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  soda  imder  examination  con- 
tains sulphide  of  sodium  besides  caustic  soda,  the  mass  in  the  dish  is 
moistened  with  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  instead  of  water,  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  to  neutral  carbonate ; 
otherwise  sulphide  of  ammonium  would  be  formed,  and  part  of  the  sul- 
phide of  sodium  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  transfer  it  from  the  dish  to  the  flask  a  (which 
may  be  readily  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  spatula) ;  rinse  the  dish  with 
a  little  water,  and  pour  this  also  into  A.  Conduct  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  usual  Way.  The  addition  of  sand  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  caking  of  the  mass,  and  the  spurting  which  would  otherwise  attend 
the  expulsion  of  the  water,  unless  the  greatest  caution  were  used  in  the 
process  of  heating ;  moreover,  the  perfect  removal  of  the  dried  mass 
from  the  dish  would  be  rather  difficult  but  for  the  sand. 

The  latter  operation  (viz.,  the  transfer  of  the  mass  from  the  dish  to  the 
flask)  may  be  still  more  facilitated  by  coating  the  inside  of  the  dish  with 
fine  sand  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  mixture ;  this  is  effected 
most  simply  by  moistening  the  inner  sides  and  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
water,  throwing  a  handful  of  fine  sand  into  it,  and  shaking  out  the  super- 
fluous quantity. 

§  222. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  which  are  of 
importance  lor  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  value  of  potash  and 
80^     The  first  concerns  the  separate  determination  of  the  caustic 

II.  MM 
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alkali,  which  the  sample  under  exatninatioD  may  contain  besides  the 
carbonate ;  the  second,  the  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  pre> 
sence  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

C.   Detebuinatiok    of   the    Caustic   Alkali   which    comcEBciAL 
Potash  and  Soda  mat  contain  beside  the  Carbonate. 

Many  kinds  of  potash  and  soda,  more  especiallj  the  latter,  contain, 
besides  alkaline  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali  ;  and  the  chemist  is  often 
called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter  ;  as  it  is,  for  instance, 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  soap-boiler  how  much  of 
the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the  caustic  state.  Tliis  may  be 
effected  most  simply  by  combining  the  method  described  in  §  219  or  in 
§  220  with  the  one  given  in  §  221,  ie.,  determining  by  one  of  the  former 
the  total  amount  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali  expressed  in  per-cents. 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  estimating  by  the 
latter — of  course  without  previous  treatment  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia— ^the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  also  of  alkaline 
carbonate.  The  difference  between  the  result  of  the  two  processes  in- 
dicates accordingly  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  corresponding  to 
the  caustic  alkali  contained  in  the  examined  sample.  To  calculate  the 
carbonate  of  soda  as  anhydrous  caustic  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by  0'5849  ; 
to  calculate  it  as  hydrate  of  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by  0*7547  ;  to  calcu- 
late the  carbonate  of  potassa  as  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  it  is  mul- 
tiplied by  0*6817  ;  to  calculate  it  as  hydrate  of  potassa^  it  is  multiplied 
by  0-8119. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  object  may  also  be  attained  simplj 
by  the  method  given  in  §  221,  by  determining  in  one  weighed  sample 
the  carbonic  acid  at  once,  in  another  after  previous  treatment  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  the 
following  process  : — 

Weigh  off  -^  equivalent,  of  potash  accordingly,  20*73  grammes,  d 
soda  15*9  grammes ;  dissolve  in  water,  in  a  flask  holding  300  cc,  fill 
up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  the  fluid  to  deposit,  out  of  contact  of  air, 
and  take  out  two  portions  of  100  ac.  each.  Determine  in  the  one 
portion  the  total  quantity  of  the  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  as 
directed  §  220  ;  the  number  of  c.a  of  standard  acid  used  expresses  the 
amount  of  caustic  alkali  +  alkaline  carbonate,  expressed  in  per-cents  of 
the  latter.  Transfer  the  other  portion  to  a  measuring  flask  holding  300 
cc,  add  100  c.c.  of  water,  then  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  as  lon|: 
as  a  precipitate  forms,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  let  deposit  oat 
of  contact  of  air,  then  filter  rapidly  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  of 
100  cc.  of  the  filtrate — which  now  contains  caustic  baryta  in  corre- 
sponding quantity  to  the  caustic  potassa  present  in  the  sample — add 
some  litmus  tincture,  then  standard  nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction.  Neu- 
tralize the  excess  of  acid  by  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  deduct  the 
number  of  c.a  used  of  the  latter  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  standani 
acid  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  number  of  c.a  of  the  standard 
acid  required  by  the  caustic  baryta.  Multiply  this  by  3  (as  only  ^  (£ 
the  second  portion  has  been  employed  in  the  experiment) ;  the  resnl; 
gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  caustic  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassa.     Deduct  the  weight  obtained  from  the  result  of  tb^ 
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estimation  of  the  first  portion ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  present  in  the  analysed  sample  in  that 
form  of  combination.  To  calculate  the  caustic  alkali  in  the  anhydrous 
or  hydrated  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  or  soda  found  by  the  number  given  in  the  first 
method. 

D.  Estimation  of  Cabbokatb  of  Soda   ik   pbesenoe  of  Carbonate 

OF  Potassa* 

Soda  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  oflen  used  to  adulterate 
the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only  fail  to  detect 
this  adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  soda  as  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Many  processes  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  in  a  simple 
way  the  soda  contained  in  potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case.* 

The  following  tolerably  expeditious  process^  however,  gives  accurate 
results : — Dissolve  6*25  grms.  of  the  gently  ignited  potash  in  water, 
filter  the  solution  into  a  quarter-litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid  to  feebly  acid 
reaction,  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  then  add 
to  the  fluid,  while  still  hot,  acetate  of  lead,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  just  ceases ;  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  let  deposit,  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  transfer  200  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding 
to  5  grms.  of  potash,  to  another  ^-litre  flask.  Add  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen water  of  proper  strength  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake.  If  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  has  been  carefully  added,  the  fluid  will  now  smell  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  no  longer  contain  lead ;  in  the  contrary  case, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  be  conducted  into  it.  After  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  has  subsided,  filter  through  a  dry  filter.  Evaporate  50  c.a 
of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  potash,  with  addition  of  10 
c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*10  sp.  gr.,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  to 
dryness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat,  and  weigh ;  the  weight  found  ex- 
presses the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of 
sodium  given  by  1  grm.  of  potash.  Estimate  the  potassa  and  soda  now 
severally  by  the  indirect  method,  determining  the  chlorine  volumetrically 
(§  141,  I.,  h).     For  the  calculation  of  the  results,  see  §  200. 

3.  Estimation  of  Alkaune  Earths  by  the  Alkalihetrio 

Method. 

§223. 

Alkaline  earths,  in  the  caustic  state  or  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  may 
also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  acid.  Standard  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesia  j  standard  nitric  acid 
for  that  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  To  prepare  1  litre  of  the  latter, 
measure  gS,  by  means  of  a  burette,  with  caoutchouc  connector  and  com- 
pression clamp,  20  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  about  1*04  sp.  gr. ;  color 
slightly  redi  with  litmus  tincture,  and  add  standard  solution  of  soda  (or, 
at  least,  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength,  determined  by  standard 
sulphuric  or  standard  oxalic  acid),  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue. 
Hepeat  the  same  experiment     Suppose  20  c.c.  of  the  acid  have  required 

•  Comp.  '*Handwdrterbiich  der  Chemie,"  Second  Edition,  I.  443. 
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24  aa  of  ihe  soda  soluiioiiy  add  to  every  20  yolames  of  the  acid  4 
volnmeB  of  water.  For  the  proper  waj  of  effectiiig  the  dilution,  see 
§  215,  OO)  a  (Preparation  of  Standard  Snlphoric  Add).  After  diluting, 
measure  off  20  cc,  and  neutralize  with  the  standard  sidntton  of  aoda^ 
of  which  it  must  now  take  exactly  20  aa 

Before  using  these  standard  fluids  in  actual  experiments,  test  them  as 
follows : — 

Weigh  off  about  1*5  grm.  of  chemically  pure,  gently  ignited  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  cooled  under  the  exsiccator,  dissolve,  in  a  flask,  in  50 — 
100  ac.  of  water,  and  add  tincture  of  litmus  until  the  color  <^  the 
fluid  is  slightly  blue  ;  now  add,  from  the  burette,  the  nitric  acid  to  be 
tested,  until  the  color  changes  to  yiolet  Boil  for  some  time,  then  add 
again  nitric  acid  until  the  color  changes  to  onion  red  ;  heat  to  boiling, 
add  nitric  acid  up  to  the  next  divisional  line,  then  standard  solution  cf 
soda,  until  the  color  of  the  fluid  just  changes  to  blue.  Deduct  the 
volume  added  of  the  soda  solution  fixim  that  of  the  nitric  add  used ; 
the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitric  add  neutralised  by  the 
weighed  sample  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

Now,  if  the  proportion 

1000  :  53  (1  eq.  NaO,  GO,) ::  the  number  of  c.a  of  add  used :  x, 

gives,  as  0?,  a  number  of  grammes  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
weighed  sample  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  the  nitric  add  is  of  the 
correct  standard,  %.e.,  it  contains  in  1000  cc.  54  grammes  of  anhy- 
drouH  acid,  and  1000  c.c  of  it  saturate  accordingly  1  eq.  of  an  alkali  or 
an  alkaline  earth. 

If  the  alkaline  earth  to  be  estimated  is  in  the  caustic  state,  weigh 
off  a  definite  quantity,  add  water,  then,  from  a  burette  with  compres- 
sion clamp,  nitric  acid,  until  solution  is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored 
with  litmus,  icppears  reddish  ;  now  add  soda  solution  until  the  color  just 
changes  to  blue ;  deduct  the  soda  solution  added  from  the  nitric  add, 
and  calculate  by  the  proportion 

1000  c.a  :  76-59  (eq.  of  baryta)— 51-67  (eq.  of  strontia)— 28  (eq.  of 

lime)— -20  (eq.  of  magnesia), 


the  number  of  cc.  of  the  add  used  :  x  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  mag- 
nesia. 

Should  there  be  a  failure  the  first  time  in  determining  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  fltiid  turns  blue,  upon  addition  of  the  last  drop  of  standard 
soda  solution,  add  another  c.c  of  the  acid,  and  then  again  solution  of 
soda  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue. 

lu  the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  heat  a  wdghed  quan- 
tity  of  the  sample,  in  a  flask,  with  water ;  then  add,  from  the  buretu 
with  compression  clamp,  small  portions  of  nitric  acid,  until  solutiua 
is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored  with  litmus,  appears  reddish.  Heat 
to  boiling,  shake  the  liquid,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes,  Xo 
expel  the  carbonic  add  completely  from  the  fluid  and  the  flask ;  then 
add  standard  solution  of  soda  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue— 
1000  a  a  of  the  standard  nitric  acid  correspond  to  98*59  grma.  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  73*67  gtms,  of  carbonate  of  strontia,  50  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  42  grammes  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

By  weighing  off  the  ^  or  ^^  eqai  valents  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated 
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alkaline  eartbs  (H  =  1),  expressed  in  grammes^  the  necessitj  of  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  results  is  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  in  the  former  case,  the 
number  of  co.,  in  the  latter  that  of  half  o.c.  used  of  the  standard  acid, 
expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  caustic  or  oarbonated  earth  contained 
in  the  analysed  sample. 

4.  ChiiOBImetbt, 

§224. 

The  chloride  of  lime«  or  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  lime  with  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  ;  in 
pure  chloride  of  lime,  the  two  latter  ingredients  are  always  present  in 
the  proportion  of  1  equivalent  of  the  one  to  1  equivalent  of  the  other. 
The  action  of  an  acid  upon  chloride  of  lime  effects  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  present,  since 

Oa  O,  01  0  +  Ca  01  +  2  S  0,  =  2  Ca  O,  S  0,+  2  CL 

The  bleaching  powder  of  commerce  varies  exceedingly  in  the  amount 
of  chlorine  which  it  yields  when  treated  with  acids.  Now,  as  the  com- 
mercial value  of  this  article,  which  b  extensively  manufactured  and  sold, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  proportional  amount  of  chlorine  which  it  con- 
tains, it  was  very  natural  that  chemists  should  endeavor  to  devise  some 
simple  method  of  determining  the  available  amount  of  chlorine  in  any 
given  sample  of  bleaching  powder.  The  various  methods  proposed  with 
the  view  of  effecting  this  object  have  collectively  received  the  name  of 
"  Chlarimetry.'' 

The  number  of  chlorimetrical  methods  that  have  been  proposed  is  so 
great,  that  I  cannot  give  all  of  them,  but  must  confine  myself  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  which  are  distinguished  either  for  the  facility  of  the  process 
or  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  or  which  deserve  mention  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  commonly  employed.  In  the  description  of 
the  several  methods,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  respective 
advantages  and  defects. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  chorimetrical  methods,  I 
have  to  remark  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of  chloride  of  lime 
are  usually  expressed  in  two  different  ways.  Whilst  the  scientific  chemist 
gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  available  chlorine  contained  in  a  sample 
of  chloride  of  lime  by  weight,  the  commercial  article  is  valued  and  sold 
by  chlorimetrical  degrees.  Tliis  latter  method,  devised  by  Gay-Lussac^ 
expresses  how  many  litres  of  chlorine  gas  of  0®  0.  (32®  F.),  at  0*76  met. 
atmospheric  pressure  (29-9^  bar.),  are  contained  in  1000  grammes  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

However,  as  we  know  that  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas  of  0°  0.  and  0*76 
met.  bar.  weighs  3*17763  grammes,  it  is  easy  to  convert  the  results  by 
measure  into  results  by  weight,  and  inc«  verad. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  of  90^  contains  3*17763 
X  90  =  285*986  grammes  of  chlorine  in  1000  grammes,  consequently 
2^8*59  in  100  ;  and  a  sample  containing  34*2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  chlo- 
rine, contains  107*6^,  since,  as  100  gprammes  contain  34*2  grammes  of 
chlorine,  1000  grammes  contain  342, 

.      342  ,  ^^  ^  ,. 

and =  107*6  litres. 

8*1776 
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Pbeparation  of  the  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Like. 

§  225. 

The  Bolntion  is  prepared  alike  for  all  inetbods,  and  this  is  done  best  in 
the  following  .manner  : — 

Weigh  off  10  grammes,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  add  g^- 
dually  more  water,  stir  the  mixture,  let  the  grosser  particles  subside, 
and  pour  the  supernatant  liquid  into  the  measuring  flask,  which  must  hold 
1  litre ;  triturate  the  deposit  again  with  water,  and  rinse  the  contents 
of  the  mortar  carefully  into  the  flask  ;  fill  the  latter  to  the  litre  mark, 
shake  the  milky  fluid,  and  examine  it  at  once  in  that  state,  t.  «.,  without 
allowing  it  to  deposit ;  and  every  time,  before  measuring  off  a  fresh 
portion,  shake  again.  The  results  obtained  with  this  turbid  solution  are 
much  morq  constant  and  accurate  than  those  arrived  at  in  cases  where, 
as  is  usually  recommended,  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  deposit,  and 
the  experiment  made  with  the  supernatant  clear  portion  alone.  The 
truth  of  this  may  readily  be  proved  by  making  two  separate  experi- 
ments, one  with  the  decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with  the 
residuary  turbid  mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment  made  in 
my  own  laboratory,  the  decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22*6  of  chlorine,  the 
residuary  mixture  25*0,  the  uniformly  mixed  turbid  solution  24 '5. 

1  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corresponds  to 
0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime. 

A.  Method  of  Gay-Lussac  (slightly  modified). 

§  226. 

Gai/'Lu88<ic^8  method,  which  till  lately  was  employed  in  most  manu- 
factories, is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  contact  of  chlorine 
with  arsenious  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
arsenic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  : — 

A8  0,  +  2Cl  +  2HO  =  AsO.  +  2HCl. 

One  equivalent  of  arsenious  acid  =  99,  requires  accordingly  2  equiva- 
lents of  chlorine  =  70*92,  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid;  or,  in 
other  terms,  100  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  oxidize  139 '6  parts  of 
arsenious  acid.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  re- 
quired to  convert  a  definite  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  add, 
indicates  at  once  the  proportional  amount  of  chlorine  present  in  that 
solution.  The  arsenious  acid  is  best  used  in  solution  :  it  is  prepared  of 
definite  strength  as  follows  : — 

a.  Preparation  of  the  SokUion  of  Areenioue  Add, 

Dissolve  13*96  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  potss^ 
or  soda,  in  a  litre  flask,  dilute  the  solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to 
strongly  acid  reaction,  then  fill  up  with  water  to  the  litre-mark,  and 
shake;  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  contain  0*1396  of  arsenious  acid,  cor- 
responding to  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine. 

5.  The  Process, 

Measure  off  with  the  pipette  10  c.a  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
(a)  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and  dilute  with  water  ;  add  hydrochloric  acid 
to  strongly  acid  reaction ;  color  the  fluid  blue  with  a  drop  of  solution  of 
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salpfaate  of  indigo,  and  add  the  solation  of  chloride  of  lime  made  acooi*d- 
ing  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  bine  color  has  nearly  disappeared.  Add  now  another  drop  of  solution 
of  indigo,  and  then  again  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  fluid 
suddenly  altogether  loses  its  color,  which  the  addition  of  a  veiy  small 
drop  of  solution  of  indigo  fails  to  restore. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm. 
of  chlorine.  Suppose  40  c.c.  have  been  used  :  as  every  cubic  centimetre 
corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  per-centage  amount  of 
chlorine  by  weight  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  found  by  the  following  pro- 
portion : — 

0-40  :010  ::  100  :x;  x=^25  ^ 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  ac.  used  of  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  ^ 

This  method,  indeed,  gives  satisfactory  results ;  but  it  requires  some 
practice  to  hit  the  exact  jx^int  when  the  arsenious  acid  is  fully  converted 
into  arsenic  acid  ;  moreover,  the  process  is  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
disengagement  of  a  little  chlorine.  The  latter  defect  becomes  more 
serious  if,  as  is  commonly  done,  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  used  (see  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  96). 

B.  Fenoes  Method* 

§  227. 

Tins  method  also  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid ;  but  the  conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Iodide  of  starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  when  the 
reaction  is  completed. 

€k  Freparation  of  the  Iodide  of  Starch  Faper» 

Stir  3  grammes  of  potato  starch  in  250  c.c.  of  water,  boil  with  stirring, 
add  a  solution  of  1  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  grm.  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  dilute  to  the  volume  of  500  c.c.  Moisten  fine 
white  (unsized)  paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry. 

6.  FreparcUion  o/tJte  Solution  of  Araenuma  Add. 

Dissolve  4 '436  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  and  13  grr^mmes  of 
pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  in  600 — 700  cc.  of  water,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  let  the  solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  with  water  to  the 
volume  of  1  litre.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  contains 
0004436  grm.  of  arsenious  acid,  corresponding  to  1  cc.  of  chlorine  gas 
of  0^  C.  (32°  F.)  and  0-76  met.  atmospheric  pressurct 

As  arsenite  of  soda  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed  to 
access  of  air,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  arsenate  of  soda  (see  §  142, 

*  «  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Indastrielle  de  Malhoaae,*'  1852,  No.  118.  JHngler'i 
••  Poljtech.  Journal,"  127,  184. 

f  Ptnot  giTes  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  as  4*44  ;  but  I  bare  corrected  tbia  nam- 
ber  to  4*436,  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  which  are  at  present  assumed  to  represent 
the  proper  equiTalents  of  the  substances,  and  the  correct  weight  of  a  liti^  of  chlorine  gast — 
after  the  following  proportion  : — 

70*92  (2  equ.  of  chlorine) :  99(1  equ.  of  AsO,)  ::  S'17768  (weight  of  a  litre  of  chlorine  gas) 
:  X ;  a; 3: 4 '436,  i.e.  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas  converts 
into  arsenic  acid. 
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1 ,  b,  bb),  Peno^B  solution  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  witb  glass  stoppers, 
filled  to  the  top,  and  a  fresh  bottle  used  for  every  new  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

c  The  Procui. 

Measure  off,  with  a  pipette,  50  cc  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225  ;  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and 
add,  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of  araenious  acid  (6), 
from  a  burette  holding  50  oc,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the  iodized  paper  ;  it 
is  very  easy  to  hit  the  point  exactly,  as  the  gradually  increasing  faintness 
of  the  blue  spots  made  on  the  paper  by  the  fluid  dropped  on  i^  indicates 
the  termination  of  the  reaction,  and  warns  the  operator  to  confine  the 
further  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a 
time.    The  number  of  ^  co.  used\>f  the  acid  indicates  directly   the 
number  of  chlorimetncal  degrees  (i.e,  the  number  of  litres  of  chlorine 
gas  contained  in  1  kilogramme  of  the  examined  sample),  as  the  following 
calculation  shows  :  suppose  you  have  used  40  c.c.  of  solution  of  arsenious 
acid,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  contains  in  50  c.a,  40  ac.  of  chlorine 
gaa     Now,  these  50  cc.  correspond  to  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime ;  and, 
accordingly,  as  they  contain  40  ao.  of  chlorine  gas,  1000  grammes  con- 
tain 80,000  ac.  =  80  litres.     This  method  gives  very  constant  and  acca- 
rate  results,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on  the  score  of 
danger,  to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid. 

Fr.  Mohr  {**  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,**  I.,  322)  suggests  the^  em- 
ployment of  his  method  of  determining  chlorine  in  the  free  state  (see 
§  142,  1,  6),  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  in  chloride  of  lime.  A  defi- 
nite  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  is  measured  off,  and 
solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  added  from  a  burette,  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  no  longer  produces  blue  spots  on  iodide  of  starch  paper ;  starch 
paste  is  then  added,  and  the  excess  of  arsenite  of  soda  finally  determined 
by  standard  iodide  solution.  This  method  gives,  indeed,  acourate  results, 
but  the  process  is  not  so  simple  as  Penates* 

0.  OUo'b  Method. 

I  22S. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  chlorine,  in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulfliurio  acid,  give  1 
equivalent  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  1  equivalent  of  H  Cl' 
the  process  consuming  1  equivalent  of  chlorine. 

2FeO,SO,4.SO,  +  HO-t'Cl  =  Fe,0,,3SO,+  HCl. 

Two  equivalents  of  Fe  O,  S  O,  =  152,  or,  calculated  as  crystallised  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron, 

2  (FeO,80^HO  +  6aq)  =  278 

correspond  to  35-46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0-7839  grm.  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  of 
chlorine. 

The  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  required  for  these  experiments  is 
best  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Take  iron  nails,  free  from  rust^  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
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applying  heat  in  the  kst  stage  of  the  operation  ;  filter  the  solntion,  still 
hot,  into  about  twice  its  own  volnme  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  precipitate 
oonsista  of 

FeO,SO,  +  HO  +  6aq. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  spread  upon  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  smells  no  longer  of 
spirit  of  wine,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked.  Instead 
of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  am- 
monia (§  65,  4)  may  be  used.  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine  peroxidizes  1-1055 
grm.  of  this  double  sulphate. 

The  Process. 

Dissolve  3*1356  grammes  (4  x  0*7839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  4*422  grammes  (4  x  1*1055  grm.)  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  water,  to  the  volume  of  200  c.c. ;  take  out,  with  a 
pipette,  50  aa,  corresponding  to  0*7839  grm.  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  1*1055  gruL  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  dilute 
with  150 — 200  c.c.  of  water,  acidify  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
add,  from  a  burette  holding  50  c.c.,  the  well  shaken  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  until  the  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  is  completely  converted  into  sulphate  of  sesquioxide. 
To  know  the  exact  point  when  the  peroxidation  is  completed,  sprinkle  a 
number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  a  clean 
plate,  and,  when  the  operation  is  drawing  to  an  end,  apply  some  of  the 
miiCture  with  a  stirring  rod  to  one  of  the  drops  on  the  plate,  and  observe 
whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipitate ;  repeat  the  experiment  after  every 
fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  When 
the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue  precipitate  in  the  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  the  plate,  read  off  the  number  of  volumes 
used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  As  the  amount  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine,  the  calculation  is 
made  exactly  as  in  §  226. 

This  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  provided  always  that 
the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  perfectly  diy  and  free  from  sesqui- 
oxide. 

Modificatums  o/Ouds  Ms^kadl 

a.  Instead  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (according  to  the  directions  given  §  112,  6,  2,  a,  a,  cm)^  may 
be  used  with  the  best  results.  If  0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  or  0*6335 
of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  which  may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent, 
of  iron,  are  dissolved  to  the  volume  of  200  o.a,  the  solution  so  prepared 
contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  iron  as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  usually  employed  in  OUo*s  process — ^that  is  to  say,  50  c.c.  of  it 
correspond  to  0*1  grm.  of  chlorina  JBut  as  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  weigh  off  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  wire,  the  following  course  of 
proceeding  may  be  pursued  in  preference  :  weigh  ofi^  accurately,  about 
0*15  grm.  of  iron,  dissolve,  dilute  the  solution  to  about  200  ac,  oxidize 
the  iron  with  the  solntion  of  chloride  of  lime  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  225,  and  calculate  the  chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  35*46  : :  the  quantity  of  iron  used :  x ; 
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the  X  found  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  tho  amount  used  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  calculation  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formulas,  which  are  calculated  with 
due  regard  to  the  carbon  in  the  pianoforte  wire. 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  solution  of  chlo> 
ride  of  lime :  the  result  expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  chlorine  by 
weight ;  or, 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  wire  by  19863,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  :  the  result  expresses  the  chlorimetrical  degrees  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  (the  number  of  litres  of  chlorine  gas  contained  in  1  kilogramme  of 
the  examined  sample). 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here  prin- 
cipally because  it  disiDcnses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard  fluids. 
It  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional  examinations  uf 
samples  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of  control 

h.  Instead  of  directly  oxidizing  the  protoxide  or  protochloride  of 
iron  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  you  may  also  proceed  as  follows  : — Weigh 
off,  accurately,  about  0'3  grm.  of  pianoforte  wire,  dissolve  to  proto- 
chloride, and  dilute  the  still  strongly  acid  solution,  to  200  or  300  c.c. ; 
add  slowly,  from  a  burette,  50  ac.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  stir  the  fluid  during  the 
addition  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  lastly  determine,  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  quantity  of  iron  which  still  remains  in  the 
state  of  protoxide  or  protochloride  (§  112).  By  this  means  the  quantity 
of  iron  which  has  been  peroxidized  by  the  chloride  of  lime  is  ascer- 
tained, and  from  this  you  may  calculate,  by  the  formula  given  in  a,  the 
per-centage  amount  or  chlorimetrical  degrees  of  chlorine  contained  in 
the  examined  sample.     The  results  are  very  accurate. 

D.  Bun8en*8  Method, 

Pour  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  225  (containing  0*1  of  chloride  of  lime),  into  a 
beaker,  and  add  about  6  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  directions  of  §  146  (containing  0*6  of  KI)  ;  dilute 
the  mixture  with  about  100  cc.  of  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determine  the  liberated  iodine  as  directed  §  146.  As  1  equivalent  of 
iodine  corresponds  tol  equivalent  of  chlorine,  the  calculation  is  easy.  This 
method  gives  excellent  results.  (Compare  Analytical  Notes  and  Ex- 
periments, No.  96.) 

I  cannot  recommend  C,  Nollner^a  gravimetric  method  of  estimating 
the  chlorine  in  chloride  of  lime  ('' Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  95,  113), 
which  is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  lime  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of 
baryta.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  in  a  series  of  experiments 
in  my  own  laboratory,  diflered  considerably  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  used,  and  were  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. Knopfs  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  ("  Pharm.  Cen- 
tralbl.,*'  1855,  656,)  received  the  fullest  confirmation  by  the  i^esults  of 
these  experiments. 
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5.  Analysis  of  Manganese  Ores. 

§229. 

The  oative  ores  of  manganese  (as  well  as  the  artificial  product  pre- 
pared from  residaes  of  chloride  of  manganese)  are  mixtures  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  with  lower  oxides  of  that  metal,  and  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  clay,  &o, ;  they  also  invariably  contain  moisture,  and  often  also 
hydration  water.  Now,  as  the  commercial  value  of  manganese  ores  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  amount  of  binoxide  (or,  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed, of  available  oxygen)  which  they  contain,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  to  ascertain  this. 
By  "  available  oxygen**  we  understand  the  excess  of  oxygen  contained  in 
a  manganese  ore,  over  the  1  equivalent  combined  with  the  metal  to  pro- 
toxide ;  upon  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  amount  of 
chlorine  is  obtained  equivalent  to  this  excess  of  oxygen.  1  equivalent 
of  this  available  oxygen  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  binoxide  of 
manganese,  since  MnO,  =  MnO  +  O. 

Some  years  ago  De  Vry  ("  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,"  61,  249) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discrepancies  but  too  often  observed 
in  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  same  manganese  ore  by  different 
chemists,  are  attributable  principally  to  the  variable  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  several  samples,  and  that  the  process  employed  for  drying  the 
samples  intended  for  analysis  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Having  since  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  upon  this 
subject  (see  Diiigler'a  Polyt.  Joum.,  vol.  135,  page  277),  I  can  recom- 
mend the  following  process  as  best  suited  for  preparing  samples  of  man- 
ganese ores  for  analysis. 

L  Drying  the  Sample. 

AU  analyses  of  manganese  ores  proceed  of  course  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sample  selected  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  ore.  A 
portion  of  an  average  sample,  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  is 
generally  sent  for  analysis  to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new  lodes, 
however,  a  number  of  samples,  taken  from  different  pai'ts  of  the 
mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  average  com- 
position of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  simply  that  of  the 
several  samples,  the  following  course  of  proceeding  must  be  resorted  to  : 
crush  the  several  samples  of  the  ore  in  an  iron  mortar  to  coane  powder, 
and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve.  Mix  uniformly, 
then  transfer  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  coarse  powder  to  a  steel 
mortar,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a 
fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by  this  second  process  of  pul- 
verization most  intimately ;  take  about  8 — 10  grammes  of  it,  and  tri- 
turate this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  Average  samples  are  generally  already  sufficiently 
fine  to  require  only  the  last  operation. 

Kow,  as  regards  the  temperature  best  suited  for  the  absolute  removal 
of  all  moisture,  without  the  least  risk  of  lass  of  hydration  water,  the 
results  of  my  experiments  (see  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  97) 
have  shown  that  248^  F.  is  the  proper  temperature  for  drying  samples 
of  manganese  ores  intended  for  analysis.  The  best  way  would  be  to 
employ  the  drying  disk  described  in  §  31  (Fig.  36),  exposing  the  finely 
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powdered  sample,  in  one  of  the  disks,  to  a  temperatare  of  248^  F.  for  1^ 
hoars.  But,  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  an  almost  uniTersal  un- 
derstanding in  the  manganese  trade,  to  Umit  the  drying  temperatare  to 
212°  F.,  the  fine  powder  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  oopper  or  brass  pan, 
for  6  hoars  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  water-bath 
(Fig.  26).  In  laboratories  where  it  is  often  neoeasaty  to  dry  a  number 
of  samples  at  the  same  time,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  oopper 
Tessels,  of  the  form  of  rather  flat  square  boxes,  with  4,  6,  12,  or  more, 
little  drying  cases  placed  inside  on  racks,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  boUing  water  or  steam. 

When  the  sample  has  been  dried  according  to  these  instructions,  it  ia 
introduced,  still  hot,  into  glass  tubes  12 — 14  centimetres  long,  and 
8 — 10  millimetres  wide ;  these  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to 
cool 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  different  ores  are  of 
fluent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying  pans  and 
glass  tubes,  and  to  transfer  the  samples  always  from  the  pan  to  the  tube 
of  the  corresponding  number. 

11.  EffnXATIOK  OF  TKX  BlXOZIDB  Dl  MaNOANBSB  OrBL 

§230. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  examination  of 
manganese  ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate.  The 
first  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  examinations. 

A.  Freaenius  and  WUTa  Method, 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based  has  been  applied 
already  by  Berthier  and  Thomson. 

The  following  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  it. 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  is  brought  into  contact  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess^  sulphate  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  as  the  oxygen, 
which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in  combina- 
tion with  the  protoxide  of  the  metal,  combines  with  the  oxalic  acid,  and 
thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid. 

MnO,  +  SO,  +  C,0,  =  MnO,SO,  +  2CO^ 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43*574,  gives  2  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid  •-  44. 

6.  If  this  process  is  peiformed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  from  which 
nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  diminu- 
tion of  weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has 
escaped,  and  consequently,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  the  quantity  of 
binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  As  44  paHn  by 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  correspond  to  43*574  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
the  carbonic  acid  found  need  simply  be  multiplied  by  43*574,  and  the 
product  divided  by  44,  or  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  by 

1?;^  =  0*99032, 
44 

to  find  the  corresponding  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganeae. 
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e.  But  erea  tbis  oalcolation  may  be  aToided  b;  simply  using  in  the 
operation  tlie  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  conuated  of  pare 
binoxide,  touU  give  100  parts  of  oarbonie  atid. 

The  nmaber  of  parta  or  Tolumes  evolved  of  oarbonio  add  ezpmBes, 
ID  that  eeae,  directly  the  namber  of  parts  of  binoxide  oontained  in  100 
parts  of  the  analyBed  ora  We  have  seen  in  6  tbat  99-032  is  the 
number  required.  Suppose  the  expeiiment  is  made  with  099033  grm. 
of  the  ore,  the  number  of  oentigrammea  of  oarbonio  acid  evolved  in  the 
process  expresses  directly  the  per-oentage  amount  of  binoxide  ooutfuned 
ia  the  analysed  manganese  ore;  Now,  u  the  amotrnt  of  carbonic  aoid 
evolved  from  0*99033  grm.  of  mangaueoe  would  be  rather  small  for 
accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  multiple  of  this  weight,  and 
to  divide  afterwards  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonio  acid 
evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by  the  same  number  by  which  the 
unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple  which  answers  the  puipose 
best  for  superior  ores  u  the  triple,  i^  2'971 ;  for  inferior  ores,  I  re> 
commend  the  quadruple,  =  3961,  or  the  qniDtuple,  =  49S3. 

The  aualytiool  process  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  lUostrated  in 
fig.  140,  and  which  ha»  been  described  also  in  {  139. 

The  flask  a  should  bold,  up  to  the 
neck,  about  120  a.o. ;  b  about  100  ao. 
The  latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphurie 
acid ;  the  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a 
little  wax  stopper,  or  a  very  small  piece 
of  caoutchouo  tubing,  with  a  abort  piece 
of  glass  rod  inserted  in  the  other  end. 

Place  weights  representing  3'971,  or 
3-961,  or  4'952  grm. — according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore — tn  a  watch-glass,  and 
tare  the  latter  most  accurately  on  a 
delicate  balance ;  then  remove  the  weights 
from  the  watch-glass,  and  pour  in  the 
fine  manganese  powder  from  the  tube, 
very  cautiously,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  tap  with  the  finger,  until  the 
equilibrium  is  exactly  restored.  Transfer 
the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid  of  a  Fig.  140. 

card,  to  the  flask  a,  add  5 — 6  grammes 

of  pure  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  or  about  7*0  grammes  of  pure  neutral 
oxalate  of  potassa,  in  powder,  and  as  mucb  water  as  will  fill  the  flask  to 
about  one-third.  Insert  the  cork  into  A,  and  place  the  apparatus  in 
equilibrium  on  a  strong  but  delicate  b^ance,  by  means  of  small  shot, 
and  lastly  tinfoil,  not  placed  directly  on  the  balance,  but  in  aa  appro- 
priate vessel,  wbiob,  after  noting  the  tare,  is  kept  under  a  glass  jnr. 
Try  whether  the  apjiaratus  doses  air  tight  (see  §  139,  II.  e,  a,  aa). 
Then  make  some  sulphuric  add  flow  from  b  into  a,  by  applying  auction 
to  d,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
oommeucea  immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform  manner.  When  It 
begins  to  slacken,  dtaw  over  a  fresb  portion  of  sulphuric  add  into  a, 
and  repeat  this  until  the  mangaaese  ore  is  completely  decomposed, 
which,  ^  the  sample  has  been  very  fiuely  pulverized,  requires  at  the  most 
about  5  minutes.  The  complete  decompositiou  of  the  analysed  ore  is 
indicated,  on  the  one  band,  by  the  cessation  of  the  disengagement  of 
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carbonic  add,  and  its  non-renewal  upon  the  influx  of  a  fresh  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  into  A  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  every  trace  of  black  powder  from  the  bottom  of  a.* 

Now  draw  over  some  more  sulphuric  acid  from  b  into  a,  to  heat  the 
fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  lingering  traces  of  carbonic  acid ; 
remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  india-rubber  tube,  fi'om  b,  and  apply  gentle 
suction  to  d  until  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  add. 
Let  the  apparatus  cool,  then  replace  it  on  one  scale  of  the  balance,  the  tare 
on  the  other,  and  restore  the  original  equilibrium.  The  number  of  cen- 
tigramme weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to  the  multiple 
of  0*99032  grm.  used,  expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  binoxide  con- 
tained in  the  analysed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weighing 
in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried  manganese 
is  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  re-absorption  of  water  from 
the  air,  which  of  course  tends  to  interfere,  to  however  so  trifling  an 
extent,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments, 
therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  analyse  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the 
ore,  and  to  calculate  the  carbonic  add  afterwards  from  the  results  by  the 
proportion  given  in  6.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  little  corked  tubes, 
filleil  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and  about  3  to 
5  grammes  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore)  of  the  powder  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  flask  a.  By  now  re-wdghing  the  tube,  the  exact  quantity 
of  ore  in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  flicilitate  this  operation,  it  is 
advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indicating,  approxi- 
mately, the  several  quantities  required  for  the  analysis,  accoi^ing  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  a 
delicate  balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate 
and  corresponding  results,  difiering  in  two  analyses  barely  to  the  extent 
of  0'2  per  cent.  In  my  own  laboratory,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  reject 
results  difiering  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent.,  in  two  experiments,  and  to 
repeat  the  analysis. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
which  of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  To 
ascertain  whether  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  present,  boil  a 
sample  of  the  pulverized  ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid  to  see 
whether  effervescence  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  add  will  take  place.  If 
so,  either  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  sample  as  directed 
§  139,  II.,  e,  and  subtract  the  add  found,  calculated  upon  the  quantity 
of  ore  used  for  estimating  the  binoxide  from  the  acid  obtained  in  the 
latter  process;  or,  modify  the  analytical  process  as  follows :  Introduce 
the  weighed  sample  as  usual  into  the  fiask  A,  then  fill  the  latter  about 
^  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  allow  to  stand  at  rest,  with  occasional 
agitation,  until  all  effervescence  has  completely  ceased ;  then  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  add.  Introduce  about  3 
grammes  of  pounded  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  into  a  small  glass  tube,  and 
suspend  this  by  a  thread  in  a.  Weigh  the  apparatus,  and  let  the  little 
tube  drop  into  the  fiuid  in  A,  which  will  at  once  induce  decompodtion 
of  the  manganese,  and  consequently  the  evolution  of  carbonic  add 
Continue  and  terminate  the  process  in  the  usual  way. 

*  If  the  manganese  ore  has  been  pnlrerized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  Uaek  spots  (par  • 
tides  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  will  often  remain  perceptible. 
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B.  BuTha&fCa  Method. 

Bed  ace  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  about  0*4  grm., 
introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  d,  illustrated  in  Fig.  65,  §  130,  and  pour 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the  process  exactly  as  in 
the  analysis  of  chromates.  Boil  until  the  ore  is  completely  dissolved  and 
all  the  chlorine  expelled,  which  is  effected  in  a  few  minut-es.  Each 
equivalent  of  iodine  separated  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  chlorine 
evolved,  and  accordingly  to  1  equivalent  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

In  skilful  hands,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  resulta  Instead  of 
determining  the  chlorine  by  BunaerCa  method,  Mohrs  method,  described 
§  142, 1,  6,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

C.  EstiifuUion  of  ike  Binoxide  in  Manganese  Ores  by  means  of  Iron. 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
about  1  gramme  of  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moderately 
concentrated  pure  hydrochloric  acid  ;  weigh  off  about  0*6  grm.  of  the 
sample  of  manganese  ore,  in  a  little  tube,  which  then  drop  into  the  flask, 
with  its  contents,  and  heat  cautiously,  until  the  ore  is  dissolved.     1 
equivalent  of  binoxide  of  manganese  converts  2  equivalents  of  dissolved 
iron  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  sesquichloride.     When  complete 
solution  has  taken  place,  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  water,  let 
cool,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  and  determine  the  iron  still  remaining  in  the 
state  of  protochloride  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  112,  2). 
Deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  wire  employed  in  this  process ;  the 
difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iron  which  has  been  converted  by 
the  oxygen   of  the  manganese   from  protochloride  to  sesquichloride.* 
This  difference,  multipli^  by  ^Vg^^    =07781,  gives  the  amount  of 
binoxide  in  the  analysed  ore.     This  method  also,  if  carefully  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  Compare  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments, 
No.  98.     But  it  is  better  suited  for  scientific  experiments  than  technical 
analyses,  as,  owing  to  the  comparative  sraallnesB  of  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance operated  upon,  much  greater  accuracy  of  weighing,  <kc.,  is  required 
than  in  a.     Instead  of  metallic  iron,  weighed  quantities  of  pure  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  (§  228),  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
ammonia,  may  be  used. 

« 

IIL  Estimation  of  Moistuke  in  Manganese. 

§  231. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manganese,  the  ore  is  generally  assumed 
to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  within  certain  limits,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded.  In  estimating  this  moisture,  the  same  tempera- 
ture should  be  employed,  as  a  rule,  at  which  the  drying  of  the  samples 
intended  for  analysis  is  effected  (§  229, 1.). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  altered  by  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  should  be  made  with  a  sample 
of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  these  processes.  The 
drying  must  be  continued  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  is 
observed  j  at  212''  F.,  this  takes  about  6  hours,  at  248""  F.,  generally  only 
1^  hours.     If  the  moisture  in  a  manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated 

*  In  very  preciBe  experiments,  the  weight  of  the  iron  must  be  mnltipHed  by  0*997, 
nnce  i»ianoforte  wire  may  always  be  aaanmed  to  oontain  about  0*003  impurities. 
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on  the  spot,  bat  in  tlie  laboratory,  a  fidr  average  sample  of  the 
ore  should  be  forwarded  to  the  chemist  in  a  perfectly  dry,  well-corked 
bottle. 


rv.  Estimation  of  the  Amount  of  Htdbochlorio  Acid  bbquibeo 

FOB  THE  COMPLETE  DeOOMPOSITION   OF  A  MaNQANKSS   OrB. 

§  232. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  available 
oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide,  may  require  very 
different  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  their  decomposition 
and  solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amount  of  chlorine  corresponding  to 
the  available  oxygen  in  them  ; — thus,  an  ore  consisting  of  60  per  oent 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  40  per  cent  of  sand  and  clay,  requires  only 
2  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  1  equivalent  of  available  oxygen ; 
whereas  ores  containing  lower  oxides  of  manganese,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  require  much  larger  proportions  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  the  complete  de- 
composition and  solution  of  a  manganese  ore  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  process : — 

Determine  the  strength  of  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  about 
1*10  sp.  gr.,  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
(§  216).  Warm  10  c.c.  of  the  same  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  (about 
1  grm.^  of  the  sample  of  manganese  ore  under  examination,  in  a  sQuJl  long* 
necked  flask,  with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  fitted  into  the  nedL 
Attach  the  flask  in  a  position  that  the  tube  is  directed  obliquely  upwards, 
and  then  gently  heat  the  contents.  As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  de- 
composed, apply  a  somewhat  stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the 
chlorine  which  still  remains  in  solution  j  but  carefully  avoid  continuing 
the  application  of  heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  guard  against  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid  Let  the  flask 
cool,  and,  when  cold,  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid  remaining  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ammonia.  Deduct  the  quantity  found  from  that  originally  present ; 
the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  used  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  manganese  ore. 

6.  Analysis  of  Common  Salt. 

§233. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyse,  with  accuracy  and 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal  ingre- 
dient, contain  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 

a.  Reduce  the  salt  by  trituration  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  put  this 
into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

6.  Weigh  off  10  grammes  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker  by 
digestion  with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  measuring  flask  holding 
500  C.C.,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  small  residue  which  generally 
remains.  Finally  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake 
the  fluid. 

If  small,  solid,  white  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  left  on  diaaolving 
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the  salty  reduce  tbem  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the 
mixture  digest  for  some  time,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a 
filter,  triturate  the  undissolved  deposit  again,  add  water,  &c,,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  complete  solution  is  effected. 

c  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  b,  and  subject  it  to  a 
qualitative  analysis,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  free  fh)m  sulphate  of  lime. 

(L  Of  the  solution  6^  measure  off  successively  the  following  quan- 
tities:— 

For  e.    50  o.c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  salt 
„  /  150  C.C.  „        „         3        ^        „        „ 

„  g.  150  C.C  „        „         3        „        „        „ 


„  h.    50  cc. 


»  »  *  M  »  n 


e.  Determine  in  the  50  aa  measured  off,  the  Mmns  as  directed 
§  141,  L,  a  or  6. 

/  Determine  in  the  150  ac.  measured  off,  the  anlpkuric  add  as 
directed  §  132,  I.,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  cc.  measured  off,  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  §  154,  B,  4  (30). 

A.  Mix  the  50  ac  measured  off,  in  a  platuium  dish,  with  about  \  cc 
of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  98,  1. 
The  neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Deduct  from  this  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter  substances  as  resulting 
from  g ;  the  difference  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

L  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt^  the  water  as  di- 
rected §  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 

k.  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  which  only  veiy  minute  traces  are 
found  in  common  salt,  are  determined  by  the  methods  described  in  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters. 

7.  Analysis  of  Gunpowder.* 

§  234. 

a.  EHimaJtum  of  the  Moisture. — Weigh  between  watch-glasses  about 
2  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  gunpowder,  and  dry  at  212^  F.,  until 
no  further  diminution  of  weight  is  observed. 

h.  DetermincUion  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potasea, —  Place  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  (about  5 — 6  grammes)  on  a  filter  dried  at  212°  F., 
but  moistened  again  with  water  before  the  powder  is  placed  on  it ;  add 
to  the  powder  on  the  filter  as  much  water  as  it  will  absorb,  and,  after 
some  time,  repeatedly  pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  until 
the  nitrate  of  potassa  is  completely  dissolved.  When  this  is  effected, 
dry  the  contents  of  the  filter  completely  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh  (§  50). 
On  the  other  hand,  evaporate  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish,  and  determine  the  residue  as  directed  in  §  97, 2. 
The  diminution  of  weight  of  the  gunpowder  and  the  increase  of  weight  of 

**  Ab  regards  the  deierminatioii  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  ganpovder,  I  refer  to  HtertiCa  paper 
on  the  BQbject,  in  **  Mittheilungen  dea  Qewerbevereins  far  HannoYer,"  1856,  168-— 178  ; 
"Polyt.  Centralbl.,"  1856,  1118. 
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the  dish  must  exactly  correspond,  as  both  express  the  quantitj  of  the 
nitrate  of  potassa* 

c  DetermincUion  of  the  Sulphv/r, 
a.  In  the  Dry  Way  (Oay-LiLSsac), 

Mix  1  part  (about  1 — 1  '5  grm.)  of  the  finely  triturated  powder  with 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  (free  from  sul- 
phuric acid),  add  1  part  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  6  parts  of 
dry  pure  chloride  of  sodium  ;  mix  most  intimately,  and  heat  the  mixture 
in  a  platinum  crucible  until  the  combustion  is  completed,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  white  color  of  the  mass.  Dissolve  in  water,  acidify  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid^  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  buium 
the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  (§  132, 1.,  1). 
/3.  In  the  Humid  Way, 

Oxidize  2  or  3  grammes  of  the  powder  with  concentrated  pure  nitric 
acid  and  chl(»:ate  of  potassa,  adding  the  latter  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  and  keeping  the  fluid  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  By  this  pro- 
cess both  the  sulphur  and  the  charcoal  are  completely  oxidized,  and  a 
clear  solution  is  ultimately  obtained ;  dilute  this  largely,  and  then 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  it  as  directed  §  132,  I.,  1,  taking  parti- 
cular care  to  have  the  sulphate  of  baryta  quite  pure.  Should  some 
charcoal  be  left  after  long  continued  digestion,  this  may  also  be  filtered 
ofi*  and  washed. 

y.  In  the  Indirect  Way. 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  charcoal,  determined  as  directed  d,  a,  from 
the  joint  weight  of  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  ;  the  difference  expresses 
the  weight  of  the  latter. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Cluvrcaal, 

a.  Replace  the  weighed  filter,  with  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  (see  h) 
in  the  funnel,  moisten  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  extract  the  sulphur 
with  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  absolute  alcohol.  To 
promote  the  action  of  the  solvent,  heat  the  funnel  by  placing  it  in  a 
larger  one,  and  filling  the  space  between  with  hot  water.  Wash  finally 
vrith  pure  alcohol,  dry  the  charcoal  at  212®  F.,  and  weigh  {Afarchand). 

fi.  Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the*  powder  repeatedly  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  until  all  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  collect  the  charcoal  on 
a  filter  dried  at  212°  F. ;  wash,  first  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  212''F.,  and  weigh. 

In  cases  where  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  composition  of  the 
charcoal — i,  6.,  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  contained  in 
it — dry  a  sample  of  the  charcoal  previously  dried  at  212^  F.,  at  374°  F., 
noting  the  loss  of  weight  {Weltzien),  and  subject  the  residue  to  an 
ultimate  analysis.  If  the  charcoal  dried  at  212°  F.  suffers  a  further 
diminution  of  weight  at  374®  F.,  deduct  this,  calculated  in  peivcents.  of 
the  powder,  from  the  total  amount  of  the  charcoal,  and  add  it  to  the 
moisture. 

*  The  nitrate  of  potassa  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  expeditions  manner,  and  with 
sufficient  aocuraey  for  technical  purposes,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  indicating  the 
per-centage  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  if  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  gunpowder  is 
dissolved  in  a  definite  amount  of  water.  A  method  based  upon  the  same  principle,  pro- 
posed by  UchaiiuB,  is  given  in  the  *'  Wiener  acad.  Ber.,"  X.  748  ;  also  *'Ann.  d.  Cheffl- 
und  Pharm.,"  88,  895. 
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8.   Analysis  of  native   and,   more   PABTrcuLARLY,   of  mixed 

Silicates.* 

§  235. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids 
has  been  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a ;  and  that  of  silicates  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  acids,  in  §  140,  IL,  6.  I  have  therefore  here  only  to  add 
a  few  remarks  respecting  the  examination  of  mixed  silicates,  t.e.  of  sucli 
as  are  composed  of  silicates  of  the  two  classes  (phonolites,  clay  slate, 
basalts,  meteoric  stones,  <&c.). 

The  silicate  is  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at  212^  F.  ;  the  dry 
powder  is  osually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  mode- 
rately concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  ;  the  residue  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  water  added,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  it  is  often  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  digest  the  powder  with  dilute  hydrochlonc  acid  (of  about  15 
per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  at  once  filter  the 
solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways  it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  and  indeed 
whether  the  method  here  described,  and  which  was  first  employed  by 
Chr,  Gmdin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites,  may  be  resorted  to,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The  more  readily  decomposable 
the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  is,  and  the  less  readily 
decomposable  the  other,  the  more  constant  the  relative  proportion  be- 
tween the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved  part  is  found  to  remain  in 
different  experiments ;  and,  accordingly,  the  less  the  undissolved  part  is 
afifected  by  further  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  more  safely 
may  this  method  of  decomposition  be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives : — 

a.  A  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  containing  the  bases  of  the  decom- 
posed silicate  in  the  form  of  metallic  chlorides,  which  are  separated  and 
determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

b.  An  insoluble  residue,  which  contains,  besides  the  undecomposed 
ailicate,  also  the  silicic  acid  of  the  decomposed  silicate. 

Wash  the  residue  6,  well  with  water,  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  add  >i 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  transfer  it,  still  moist,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  to  a  platinum  dish  containing  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (free  from  silicic  acid) ;  boil  for  some  time,  and  filter  off  each 
portion,  still  very  hot,  through  a  weighed  filter.  Finally  rinse  the  last 
particles  of  the  residue  which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  completely  into  the 
dish,  and  proceed  as  before.  Should  this  operation  not  fully  succeed, 
dry  and  incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  platinum  dish,  and 
boil  once  more  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Wash  the 
residue,  first  with  hot  water,  then — to  ensure  the  removal  of  every  trace 
of  carbonate  of  soda  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  pure  water.  Col- 
lect the  washings  in  separate  vessels  {H.  Eose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  in 
it  the  silicic  acid  proceeding  from  the  silicate  decomposed  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  first  process,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Dry  the  undi^i- 
solved  silicate  and  weigh.     The  difference  gives  the*  quantity   of  the 

•  Comp.  "  QoaI.  Anal.,**  §  208-206.     The  quantitative  analysis  mast  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  minote  and  comprehensive  qualitatlTe  analysis. 
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dissolved  silicate.     Treat  the  undissolved  silicate  exactly  as    directed 
§  140,  II.,  h. 

Silicates  dried  at  212°  F.  occasionally  contain  water,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  igniting,  in  a  platinum  diali,  a  weighed  sample  of  the  dried 
uilicate.  To  ascertain  whether  the  expelled  water  proceeds  from  the 
silicate  decomi>osed  hj  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  that  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  failed  to  decompose,  a  sample  of  tlie  latter,  dried  at  212*'  F., 
is  also  ignited.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  mixed  silicate  under  ex- 
amination consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  which  hydrochloric  add 
fails  to  decompose ;  and  that  the  latter  contains  47  parts  of  anhydroos 
substance,  and  3  parts  of  water  ;  the  determination  of  the  water  would 
give,  for  the  mixed  silicate  3  per  cent.,  for  the  portion  not  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  6  per  cent.  Now,  as  3  beara  the  same  proportion 
to  6  as  the  undecomposed  silicate  (50  per  cent.)  bears  to  the  mixed 
silicate  (100  per  cent.),  it  is  clear  that  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  no  water  upon  ignition. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing  to  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  terfluoride  of  silicon,  mix  the 
sample  with  6  parts  of  finely  ttiturated  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  in  & 
small  retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  .weigh  again.  If  the  water  passing  over 
after  this  operation  still  manifests  acid  veaction,  connect  the  retort  with  a 
small  receiver  containing  water,  and  determine  the  hydrofliiosilicic  acid 
in  the  latter,  after  the  termination  of  the  procesa 

The  undecomposed  part  of  a  mixed  silicate  occasionally  contains  char- 
coal, in  which  case  it  is  the  safest  way  to  treat  an  aliquot  part  of  it  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  weigh  the  carbonic  acid  produced  (§  179). 

Silicates  often  contain  as  impurities  other  minerals  (magnetic  iron, 
pyntes,  apatite,  carbonate  of  lime,  d^c.)  which  may  sometimes  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye  or  a  magnifying  glass,  but  as  often  not  It  would  be 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking  to  devise  a  generally  applicable  method  for 
cases  of  this  description  ;  I  therefore  simply  remark  that  it  is  occasionally 
found  advantageous  to  treat  the  sample  first  with  acetic  acid,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  will  more  espe- 
cially effect,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  separation  of  the  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths.  For  further  information,  I  refer  to  "  Joum.  £ 
prakt.  Chem.,"  65,  199,  where  a  paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found, 
giving  a  series  of  analyses  made  in  my  laboratory,  by  DvUfku  and 
Neubauer. 

If  silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  titanic  acid,  as  is  not  uufre- 
quently  the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  this  admixture.  If 
the  silicic  acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whether  preceded  or  not  by  decomposition  with  carbonated  alkali — and 
the  evaporation  has  been  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid,  or  at  least  the  far  greater 
part  of  it,  is  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  On  precipitating 
the  latter  with  ammonia  (§  161,  4),  igniting  the  precipitate,  which  con- 
tains sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  treating  the  ignited  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  titanic  acid  is  left 
undissolved,  mixed  with  iron  (H.  Rose). 

The  quantity  of  the  acid  is,  however,  generally  so  small  that  the 
analyst  must  rest  satisfied  simply  with  the  detection  of  its  presence. 

The  separated  silica  may  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  as  follows: — 


^^ 
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Dissolve  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  treat  with  hydrofluoric  gas 
(§  140,  IL,  6,  j3,  66) ;  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  expel  the  greater 
portion  of  the  latter,  add  some  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  keep  the  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  formed  in  fusiou  for  some  time  ;  dissolve  the  mass  in 
cold  water,  and  separate  the  titanic  acid  from  the  solution,  previously 
filtered  if  necessary,  as  directed  §  107. 

The  following  process  of  analysing  the  several  varieties  of  clay  differs, 
in  some  respects,  from  the  foregoing  method. 

9.  ANALYSIS  OF  Clays. 
§  236. 

The  several  varieties  of  clay,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar 
and  other  similar  silicates,  consist  commonly  of  a  mixture  of  true  clay 
with  quartz,  or  felspar  sand,  and  often  contain  also  free  silicic  acid,  which 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  for  the  various  technical  uses  of  clays,  to 

know,  not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  kinds,  but  also 

the  compound  parts  of  them  separable  by  simple  mechanical  means,  the 

chemical  analysis  of  clays  is  generally  preceded  by  a  purely  mechanical 

»  analysis.* 

A«  JIfechanical  A  nalygia. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  clays  is  intended  to  determine  severally  the 
quantities  of  coarse  sand,  impalpable  sand,  and  fine  clay,  removable  by 
elutriation,  which  they  contain. 

The  process  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  elutriating  apparatus  recom- 
mended by  Fr.  SchiUze  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  47,  241)  for  the  me- 
chanical analysis  of  soils.     It  requires  accordingly  : — 

Ow  A  tall  champagne  glass,  20  centimetres  deep,  and  7  centimetres 
in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  on  which  a  brass  ring  is  fastened,  15  milli- 
metres broad,  with  a  tube  slightly  inclined  downward,  proceeding  from 
its  side. 

6.  A  funnel  tube ;  the  diameter  of  which  should  be  5  centimetres, 
the  length  of  the  tube  40  centimetres,  by  about  7  millimetres  diameter, 
but  drawn  out  at  the  point  so  as  to  leave  at  the  mouth  only  a  diameter 
of  1 4  millim. 

c,  A  vessel  of,  at  least,  10  litres  capacity,  filled  with  water.  The  best 
material  for  this  vessel  is  sheet  zinc  ;  it  should  have  an  aperture  at  the 
top  for  pouring  in  the  water,  aud  a  lateral  opening  at  the  bottom  with 
stopcock.  It  is  placed  upon  a  moveable  support.  The  funnel  tube  is 
suspended  from  the  cock  by  means  of  a  small  cord,  so  that  the  mouth 
opens  over  or  in  the  funnel. 

d.  A  dish,  or  large  beaker,  to  receive  the  fluid  running  from  the 
discharge  tube. 

Crush  30  grammes  of  the  air-dried  clay  under  examination  ;  transfer 
to  a  porcelaih  dish,  add  2  or  3  times  the  bulk  of  water,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  with  gentle  rubbing  with  a  pestle,  to  effect  complete  separation 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  clay.  Allow  the  boiled  mass  to  cool,  and, 
when  cold,  wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  the  elutriating  glass  (a) ; 
open  the  cock  of  the  vessel  c  a  little,  and  insert  the  funnel  tube,  with  the 
jet  of  water  issuing  from  it,  into  a,  taking  care  to  place  the  extreme  point 

*  Compare  my  "  Untenachuiigen  der  wichtigsten  Nassaaischen  Thone,"  ^'Joarn.  f. 
prakt.  Cbem.,"  57,  65. 
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of  the  tube  some  millimetres  above  the  deepest  part  of  the  glass,  which 
may  be  effected' either  by  lowering  the  support  of  the  vessel  c,  or  by 
placing  the  elutriating  glass  higher.  Regulate  the  cock  so  that  the 
water  always  filb  the  funnel  about  half;  under  these  circumstances  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  i,e.  the  difference  of  level  in  the  elutriating  glass 
and  the  water  vessel  (c),  is  about  20  centimetres. 

By  the  force  of  the  jet  of  water  the  particles  of  clay  are  impetuously 
stirred  up ;  but  only  the  finest  of  them  are  thrown  up  sufficiently 
high  to  reach  tlie  lateral  opening  at  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  thus 
to  \ye  carried  off  through  the  discharge  tube,  and  conveyed  into  the  dish 
or  beaker  {d)  ;  the  coarse  sand  remains  in  the  elutriating  glass.  When 
the  water  runs  off  almost  clear  from  the  discharge  tube,  shut  the 
cock,  remove  the  elutriating  glass,  and  rapidly  decant  the  still  somewhat 
turbid  supernatant  liquid  ;  then  rinse  the  deposited  sand  with  the  aid  of 
a  washing  bottle  with  jet  directed  upward,  into  a  small  dish,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh. 

Allow  the  elutriated  turbid  fluid  in  the  dish  or  beaker  (d)  to 
settle  for,  at  least,  6  hours  ;  then  decant  the  clear  or  still  turhid 
supernatant  fluid,  wash  the  deposit,  which  is  now  sure  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  fine  sand,  into  the  elutriating  glass,  and  repeat  the  process 
of  elutriatiou,  restricting  the  flow  of  water  from  the  vessel  c  to  a  mere 
dropping  on  to  the  side  of  the  funnel,  so  that  the  column  of  water  in  the 
funnel  tube  stands  only  about  3  centimetres  higher  than  in  the  elutri- 
ntinrr  glass ;  continue  this  operation  until  the  water  passing  off  through 
tlio  discharge  tube  is  quite  clear,  which  generally  takes  3  or  4  hours. 
Then  shut  off  the  cock,  remove  the  elutriating  glass,  decant  the  super- 
natant fluid,  rinse  the  de|)Osit  of  fine  sand,  with  the  aid  of  a  washing 
bottle,  into  a  small  dish,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

Determine  now  the  water  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  air-dried 
clay,  by  ignition,  and  estimate  the  clay  by  the  differenca  I  have 
succcssftilly  employed  this  method  in  the  analysis  of  the  fat  clay  of 
HberrJiahn,  and  of  the  much  poorer  variety  of  HiUscheid  ;  I  obtained 

CUy  of  HUUcheid.      Clay  of  Ebemkakn, 
Coarse  sand     .     .     .     24*68     ...       6*66 
Fine  sand        ...     11*29     ..     .       966 

Clay 57-82     ..     .     74-82 

Water        ....       621     .     .     . 8j86 

10000     .     .     .  lOOOO 

£.  Chemical  Anal^. 
First  Method. 

a.  Triturate  the  clay  as  finely  as  possible,  dry  a  weighed  8am])]e  of 
it  for  several  days  at  212^  F.,  and  calculate  the  moisture  from  the  loss ; 
keep  the  dried  sample  in  a  corked  tube. 

6.  Fuse  I  or  2  grammes  of  the  sample  dried  at  212^  F.,  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  b. 
Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  after  removing  the  silicic  acid 
by  filtration,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled  ;  then  dilute  with  water,  mix 
with  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  and  let  the  mixture  digest  for 
24   hours  in  the  cold,  with  repeated  stirring;   filter,   and  wash  the 
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precipitate,  wliich  oonsists  of  hydrate  of  alaniina,  a  little  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron^  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  first  by  decantatlon,  then 
on  the  filter.  Dissolve  the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
remove  the  baryta  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  wash, 
add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate^  and  divide  the  latter  into  two  equal 
portion  8,  a  and  /9. 

a.  Precipitate  with  ammonia,  let  stand  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place,  then  filter;  dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  finally  by 
means  of  the  blast  gas-lamp.  Weigh  the  ignited  precipitate, 
and  multiply  the  weight  by  2.  The  result  is  alumina  +  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 

/3.  Concentrate,  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  zinc, 
determine  the  protoxide  by  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  (§  112,  2),  calculate  the  iron  for  sesquioxide,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  2. 

The  alumina  is  =  the  result  of  a -the  result  of  /3.  Mix  the  fluid 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced,  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  without 
previous  concentration,  cautiously  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter  ofi*  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  wash  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from 
sulphuric  acid.  Concentrate  the  filtrate,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cause 
separation  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  then  separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  §  154,  4  (30). 

c  Treat  1  or  2  grm.  of  the  clay  dried  at  212^  F.,  with  hydrofluoric 
gas,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  6,  /3,  66.  After  evaporating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  dissolving  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  add, 
cautiously,  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  then — 
without  filtering— carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some  ammonia.  Let  the 
precipitate  deposit  in  the  cold ;  filter,  wash,  evaporate  the  filtrate, 
ignite  the  residue,  to  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed  §  153,  4,  a,  2  (18)«  By  this  process  the  magnesia  is  removed, 
together  with  any  traces  of  lime  and  baryta  which  might  still  be  present^ 
and  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  obtained  in  the  pure  state ; 
if  potassa  and  soda  are  present^  the  chlorides  are  separated  as  directed 
§  152,  1,  a. 

d.  Determine  the  water,  in  a  weighed  sample  of  the  clay  dried  at 
212°  F.,  by  long- continued  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  loss  of 
weight  shows  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  analysed  sample  in 
a  state  of  combination ;  but  the  result  is  generally  a  little  too  high,  as 
many  varieties  of  clay  contain  traces  of  organic  matter,  which  are 
decomposed  by  ignition ;  and  many  evolve  also  trifling  quantities  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (compare  Untersuchnng.  der  wiohtigsten 
Nassauischen  Thone,  "  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chemie,*  57,  65). 

The  foregoing  processes  give  the  general  composition  of  the  clay. 
To  ascertain  also  how  much  of  the  silicic  acid  formed  exists  in  the 
analysed  clay  in  combination  with  the  bases  (A),  how  much  as 
iiydrated  acid  (B),  and  how  much  as  quartz  sand,  or  as  a  silicate 
present  in  form  of  8and\(C),  the  following  processes  are  required. 

e.  Heat  a  third  portion  (1 — 2  grm.)  of  the  clay  dried  at  212°  F.,  with 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  some  water,  until  the  acid 
is  driven  off.     Let  the  mixture  cool,  add  water,  wash  the  undissolved 

*  Felspar  nuid,  for  instaaoe. 
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residue  ( A  +  B  +  C),  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  ;  then  tzeat  with  boiling 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  directed  §  235,  6.  Filter  off  the 
undissolved  sand  (C),  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

A  +  B  +  C-C  =  A  +  B. 

If  the  weight  of  A  +  B  +  C  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  silicic  acid 
found  in  b,  the  sand  is  pure  quartz  sand  ;  but  if  it  is  greater,  the  sand  is 
not  pure  quartz  sand,  but  consists  of  the  n\ore  or  less  sandj  powder  of  a 
silicate,  e.g,,  felspar  sand ;  in  the  latter  case,  subtract  A  +  B  from  the 
total  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid,  and  place  the  difference  to  the  account 
of  C. 

f.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  silicic  acid  which  a  boiling  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  will  remove  from  the  clay  (B),  and  which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  present  in  the  analysed  clay  as  hydrated  silicic  acid,  boil 
a  somewhat  larger  weighed  portion  of  the  sample,  dried  at  212^  F., 
repeateilly  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  determine  the  silicic 
acid  in  the  filtrate  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  +  B-B  =  A. 

Second  Method. 

The  analysis  of  clays  composed  of  quartz  sand,  and  of  clay  readily  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  effected  by  the  following  much  less  com- 
plicated method  : — 

a.  Preparation  for  analysis,  drying,  and  estimation  of  water,  the  same 
as  in  the  first  method. 

5.  Decompose  about  2  grammes  of  the  sample  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 
e  of  the  first  method  ;  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
evaporation,  dilute  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  silicic  acid  and  sand ; 
weigh  ;  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  sand  by  solution  of  carbonate, 
of  soda,  and  finally  determine  the  weight  of  the  sand. 

c.  Add  to  the  filtrate  of  b,  cautiously,  solution  of  titrate  of  oxide  of 
lead,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  notable  excess  ;  after  several  houm,  filter  off 
the  sulphate  of  lead,  wash,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  then  remove 
from  the  latter  the  last  trace  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate,  finally  in  a  small  dish,  and  treat  the  residue  ss 
directed  §  161,  5  (101)- •  As  clay  rarely  contains  appreciable  traces  of 
manganese,  this  method  (101)  is  reduced  to  a  few  simple  operations. 

10.  Analtsis  of  Limestones^  Doloihtes,  Marls,  &c 

As  the  minerals  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
play  a  very  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  chemist 
is  often  caUed  upon  to  analyse  them.  The  analytical  process  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  technical  purposes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  principal  component  parts ;  the  geologist  takes 
an  interest  also  in  the  matter  present  in  smaller  proportions ;  whilat  for 
the  purposes  of  agricultural  chemistry  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know 
the  constituents,  but  the  state  of  solubility,  in  different  solvents,  in  which 
they  are  severally  present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete  and 
accurate  analysis  of  limestones,  dolomites,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  volumetric  methods  by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  (and  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia)  may  be  determined.  An  accurate  qualitative 
examination  should  always  precede  the  quantitative  analysis. 
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A«  Method  of  effectino  the  complete  Analysis  of  Limestones^ 

Dolomites,  ETa 

§237. 

a.  Reduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  tliis  untformlj, 
and  dry  at  212°  F. 

b.  Treat  about  2  grammes  of  the  powder,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  with  water,  filter  on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble 
residue,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh.  The  residue  generally  consists  of 
separated  silicic  cicid,  c2ay,  and  sand :  but  it  often  contains  also  organic 
matter.  The  processes  described  in  d  will  give  more  accurate  informa- 
tion on  these  points. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water,  then  with 
ammonia  in  slight  excess^  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some 
time,  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  the  precipitate,  which 
contains — besides  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  mangaiiese,  and 
hydrate  of  alumina — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analysed  compound 
may  contain,  and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  wash 
slightly,  and  redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid;  heat  the  solution,  add 
chlorine  water,  and  then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia  \  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  For  the  estimation 
of  the  respective  quantities  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitate, 
viz.,  sesquioxide  of  iron^  protosesguioxide  of  rtiaTigansse^  alumina,  phos- 
phoric eicid,  see  g. 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  Ume  and  magnesia  as  directed  §  154, 

4  (30). 

e.  If  the  limestone  dried  at  212°  F.  still  gives  waler  upon  ignition, 
this  is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

f.  If  the  limestone  contains  no  other  volatile  constituents  besides  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  ignite  with  fused  borax  (§  139,  II.,  d),  and  subtract 
from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered,  the  water  found  in  e  ;  the  difference  is 
carbonic  acid.  If  this  method  is  inapplicable,  determine  the  carbonic 
acid  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  e,  a,  hh. 

g.  To  efiect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  present  in  smaller  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  dissolve 
20 — 50  grammes  of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  evapo- 
ration to  dryness  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  is  always  a  tedious  opera- 
tion, gently  heat  the  solution  for  some  time,  to  exjiel  the  carbonic  acid  ; 
then  filter,  through  a  weighed  filter,  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the  residue, 
dry,  and  weigh.  The  weight  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the 
residue  in  6,  as  the  latter  contains  also  that  part  of  the  silicic  acid  which 
here  still  remains  in  solution. 

a.  Analysis  of  the  insoluble  Residue. 
an.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  235,  b) ;  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  1 40,  II.,  a ;  this  process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of 
the  aiUcic  add  contained  in  the  i-^idue,  which  is  sohMe  in  aUcaliea. 
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66.  Ti*eafc  another  portion  aa  directed  §  140,  II.,  6,  and  dednct  from 
the  silicic  acid  found,  the  amount  obtained  in  <ia, 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  matter  (humus),  determine,  in  a 
poi-tion,  the  carbon  bj  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (§  179,  6). 
PetzhokU*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic  matter 
of  several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to  100 
parts  of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  pi/riteSff  fuse  another  portion  of  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa ;  treat  the  fiised  mass  with  water, 
add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gently  heat  with  water,  filter,  determine 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filti-ate,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the 
amount  of  pyrites  present  in  the  analysed  sample.^ 
/3.  Analysis  of  the  HydrocMoric  Acid  Solution, 

aa.  Dilute  the  solution  to  the  volume  of  1000  cc.,  mix  intimately, 
and  divide  into  three  parts,  one  of  one-half,  and  the  other  two  one 
quarter  each  ;  mix  the  half  paH  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  then  dilute  again,  and  filter  if  neces- 
sary. The  precipitate  may  contain  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  oistrontia, 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  also  silicic  acid.    Treat  it  as  directed  §  209, 7, 6. 

Treat  the  filtrate  of  aa  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  this  produces 
a  precipitate  (may  be  of  sulphide  of  copper),  filter,  and  determine  the 
met^l  or  metals  in  it.  Treat  the  filtrate,  after  expelling  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  chlorine  gas  or  chlorine  water,  and  precijiitate  twice  with 
ammonia  (compare  c).  Wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh ; 
then  treat  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  leave  most  of  the 
silicic  acid  undissolved.  The  solution  generally  contains  iron^  manganese, 
alumina^  and  pJiosphoric  acid,  which  may  be  separated  as  directed  §  209, 
7,  6,  66. 

66.  One  quarter  (=  250  cc.)  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies.  Mix  with  chloi-ine  water, 
then  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia;  after  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to  remove  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies 
by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  as  directed  §  153,  4,  h  (18)*  The  reagents 
must  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  use  of  glass  and 
porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

cc.  Mix  the  last  quarter  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time.  If  a 
pi*ecipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  determine  this  as  directed 
§  132, 1.,  1. 

h.  As  calcareous  spar  and  Arragonites  may  conimnjluorides  {Jenzsch, 
"  Pogg.  Annal.,'*  96,  p.  145),  the  possible  presence  of  fluorine  must  not  be 
disregarded  in  accurate  analyses  of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  a 
larger  sample  of  the  mineral  with  acetic  acid  until  the  carbonate  of 

•  **  Journal  f.  prakt.  Cbem."  68,  194. 

+  Compare  Peizholdt  ("Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  6S,194)  ;  Ebelmen  ("  Compt 
rend.,"  83,  681)  ;  Deville  ( **Compt.  read.,"  87,  lOQl ;  "  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  62, 
81)  ;  P4)(h  (**  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,"  £8,  84). 

t  If  the  residue  contains  sulphate  of  baryta  or  strontia,  these  compounds  are  formed 
again  upon  evaporating  the  soaked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  they  remain  accord- 
ingly on  the  filter,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites^ 
into  the  filtrate. 
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lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  decomposed  ;  evaporate  to  dryness 
until  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  extract  the 
residue  with  water  (§  138,  L).  If  fluorine  is  present,  it  may  now  easily 
be  detected  in  the  residue  (see  *'QnaL  AnaL,**  5th  Edition,  §  147,  6 ;  also 
foot-note  to  §  209, 13),  and  determine  as  directed  §  166,  5. 

u  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  chlorideSf  treat  a  large 
sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ;  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree  of 
solubility  of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solvents.  This 
may  he  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with  water,  then  with 
acetic  acid,  finally  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examining  each  solntion 
and  the  residue  ((7.  Struckmann,  Analysis  of  Marls,  ''  Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.."  74,  170). 

/.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
hydraulic  limestone,  from  the  silicates,  Deville  (*'  Coropt.  rend.,**  37, 1001 ; 
"  Jourli.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  62,  81)  proposes  to  boil  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the  caustic  lime  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
silicatea  Gunning  ("  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  62,  318)  found,  however 
that  by  this  process  the  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime  are  more  or 
less  decomposed,  with  separation  of  silicic  acid.  As  yet  no  method  is 
known  by  which  the  object  here  stated  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  ;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is  treating  the  sample  with 
dilute  acetic  acid;  C.  Knauaz  (''  Gewerbeblatt  aus  Wiirtemberg,**  1855,  No. 
4  ;  "Chem.  Centralbl.,"  1855,  page  244)  recommends  hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate 

OF  Magnesia  (for  technical  purposes). 

§  238. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  efiect  its 
decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  223*  being  employed  for  the 
purposa  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  may  be  determined,  say  by 
the  method  described  in  §  139,  II.,  e,  a,  56,  and  1  equivalent  of  carbonate 
of  lime  =  50  calculated  for  each  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  =s  22. 

6.  But  if  the  analysed  mineral  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  also 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  +  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being 
expressed  by  its  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime  {ue.  50  of  carbonate  of 
lime  for  42  of  carbonate  of  magnesia).  The  lime  and  magnesia  must, 
therefore,  still  be  determined  separately,  which  may  be  effected  by  one 
of  the  two  following  methods  : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  grammes  of  the  mineral  with 
ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  1 2  hours,  then  filter,  wash,  and  dry.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  together  with  the  filter,  and  treat  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced 
as  directed  §  223.  This  process  gives  the  amount  of  lime  contained 
in  the  analysed  mineral ;  the  magnesia  is  found  by  difference,  after 
duly  calculating  the   carbonate  of  lime  upon   carbonate  of  magnesia. 

*  This  method,  with  somo  alight  differenoea^  wm  first  proposed  hf  Binnu, 
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To  obtain  perfectly  acctirate  resalts  by  this  method,  double  precipitation 
is  indispensable  (see  §  154,  4,  a). 

2.  Dissolve  2—5  grammes  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  iu  sugar  water  ss 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  magnesia  only  is 
precipitated.  Filter,  wash,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  223.  Calculate 
the  magnesia  as  carbonate  of  lime,  and  subtract  the  results  from  the 
total  amount  obtained  in  b ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  analysed  mineral. 

The  method  2  is  only  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  limestones  containing 
but  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia. 

11.  Analysis  of   Iron  Ores. 

The  iron  ores  most  commonly  employed,  and  which  the  chemist  is  there- 
fore most  frequently  called  u{X)n  to  examine,  are,  red  hematite,  brown 
hematite,  bog  iron,  magnetic  iron,  and  spathic  iron  ores.  In  some  cases, 
a  complete  analysis  of*  these  ores  is  required  ;  in  others,  simply  a 
quantitative  estimation  of  certain  of  the  constituent  parts  (the  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.)  ;  in  others  again,  merely  the 
determination  of  the  iron. 

A.  Methods  of  effecting  the  cokplete  Analysis  of  the  Ores. 

§  239. 
I.  Bed  Hematite. 

This  ore  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide ;  beside  this,  some  moisiurs 
is  always  present,  and  commonly  also  an  admixture  (insoluble  in  acidb) 
of  the  matrix  in  which  the  ore  occurs ;  often  a  little  titanic  acid, 
sometimes  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  traces  of  an  oxide  of 
manganese  are  also  found  associated  with  it. 

Keduce  the  ore  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  212^  F. 

a.  Treat  the  powder  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  dilute  boiling  acetic 
acid,  to  remove  the  admixture  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  whicli 
the  ore  may  contain.  Determine  these  (if  any  are  present)  in  the  solu- 
tion obtained. 

b.  Ignite  a  sample  of  the  powder,  free  from  admixture  of  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  first  in  the  air,  then  in  pure,  dry,  hydi'Ogen 
gas,  which  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  boat  inserted  in 
A  porcelain  tube  (§  160,  3  [69])>  until  the  formation  of  water  ceases. 
The  loss  of  weight  expresses  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sesquioxide, 
from  which  the  amount  of  the  latter  may  be  calculated. 

c.  Treat  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. .  The  iron  dissolves 
the  admixture  from  the  matrix  is  left.  Filter,  heat  the  filtrate,  which 
generally  already  contains  some  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  a  fragment 
of  zinc  (§  113,  6,  2,  a),  best  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  (§149,  II.,  a,  «^, 
imtil  complete  reduction  is  effected,  and  determine  the  iron  finally  by 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  112,  b,  2,  a).  The  result  must 
agree  with  that  of  6  ;  if  the  results  of  the  two  processes  differ,  that  of  c 
may  generally  be  considered  the  more  reliable  of  the  two. 

d.  Dry,  heat,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue  obtained  in  c,  which  con- 
tains the  titanic  acid  if  any  is  present.     To  detect  and  determine  it, 
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boil  the  rebldue,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
mixed  with  a  little  water.  When  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  evaporated,  dilute  the  residue  largely  with  water,  filter,  and 
separate  the  titanic  acid  by  long-continued  boiling  (§  1 07). 

6.  The  water  may  be  determined  by  igniting  a  separate  portion  of  the 
powder.  If  the  ore  contains  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  latter  escapes  with  the  water. 

IL  Bbowk  Hematite. 

This  ore  contains  the  iron,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  and,  besides,  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese ;  often 
also  small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  silicic  acid  (in  combi- 
nation with  bases),  phosphoric  acid,  and  sul)>huric  acid,  and  always  a 
larger  or  smaller  admixture  of  quartz  sand  or  gangue*  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

A  complete  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  ore  presents  some  difficulties. 
One  of  the  following  methods  may  be  selected.  The  preliminary  opera- 
tions indispensable  in  all  of  them  are  the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  is  dried  at  212°  F.,  or  under  the  exsiccator,  and  the  igni- 
tion of  a  sample,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water.  In  the  latter  process, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  or  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  water  must  not  be  estimated 
from  the  loss  of  weight,  but  determined  by  direct  weighing  (§  36). 

a.  Decomposition  in  tlie  Dry  Way,  (This  method  is  more  particularly 
recommended  for  the  analysis  of  ores  containing  only  small  quantities  of 
silicic  acid,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.) 

Fuse  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water  until 
the  soluble  parts  are  dissolved ;  filter  the  solution  from  the  residue,  and 
well  wash  the  latter. 

CM,  The  fiUrate  contains,  besides  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
soda  salts  of  the  acids  present  in  the  analysed  ore  (silicic  acid,  phos- 
phorio  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and,  perhaps,  also  arsenic  acid,  chlorine,  and 
fluorine)  ;  generally,  however,  the  first  three  acids  alone  are  present  in 
an  appreciable  proportion. 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the 
silicic  acid  in  the  usual  way  (§  140,  II.,  a).  Add  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops 
of  chloride  of  barium,  allow  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off  the 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which  may  have  formed.  Remove  the 
baryta  from  the  filtrate  by. means  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  magnesia,  as  directed  §  134, 
I.,  6.  Should  arsenic  acid  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

bb.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  separate  the  silicic  acid, 
which  is  generally  present  in  this  solution,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a, 
and  treat  the  filti-ate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  precipitate  any 
traces  of  copper  that  might  be  present ;  then  separate  the  iron,  manganese, 
alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  161. 

*  Besides  these  substances,  which  are  generally  found  in  brown  hematite,  traces  of 
other  bodies  are  often  also  detected  by  a  searching  analysis.  Tbas  ^.  MUller  ('*  Annal.  d. 
Chern.  u.  Pbarra  ,"  §  86,  127)  found  in  a  variety  of  pea-iron  ore  (Carlshiitte,  near  Alfeld) 
ponderable  traces  of  potassa,  arsenic  acid,  and  vanadic  acid,  and  imponderable  traces  of 
chromium,  copper,  and  molybdenum* 
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b.  Decomposition  in  tlie  Hwmid  Way, 

Heat  about  10  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  mineral,  in  an  ob- 
liquely placed  flaak,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  until  complete 
decomposition  is  effected;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryneiis, 
moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochlono  acid,  heat  gently,  dilute  with  water, 
filter  into  a  measuring  flask  holding  250  ca,  and  wash  ;  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh  the  undissolved  residue  ;  it  consists  of  quartz  sand  or  gangue, 
and  liberated  silicic  acid.  The  latter  may  be  separated  and  determined, 
by  boiling  the  residue  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (§  235,  b\ 

The  filtrate  is  diluted  to  the  volume  of  250  cc.,  and  then  treated  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  determine  the  sulphuric  add,  evaporate  50  cc  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed,  then  dilute  with  about  200  cc 
of  water,  add  chloride  of  barium,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  least 
24  hours ;  then  filter  off  the  trifling  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
which  generally  forma 

2.  Determine,  in  another  portion  of  50  cc,  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  (§  134,  I.,  6,  fi*y  If  arsenic  acid  in 
present,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  166,  1), 
as  molybdic  acid  precipitates  this  acid  also. 

3.  In  another  portion  of  50  cc,  determine  the  iron  volumetrically, 
by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  after  previous  reduction  of  the 
sesquioxide  by  boiling  with  zinc  (§  113,  b,  2,  a). 

4.  Treat  another  portion  of  50  cc  as  directed  §  161,  2  (96))  to  deter- 
mine the  iron  once  more,  and  also  the  ftianganese,  alumina,  and  alkaline 
eoHhs.  As  phosphoric  acid  (and  arsenic  acid,  if  present)  pass  into  the 
precipitate  produced  by  acetate  of  soda,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  these  acids,  in  estimating  the  alumina  by  the  difference. 
If  the  qualitative  analysis  has  given  ponderable  traces  of  copper  or 
arsenic  acid,  these  substances  must  first  be  removed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  in  which  case  the  reduced  protoxide  of  iron  is  again  peruxi- 
dized  by  nitric  acid,  before  proceeding  as  above  directed. 

III.  Boo  Ibok  Ore. 

Bog  iron  ore  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  pesquioxide  of  iron 
with  the  basic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  silicic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic  acid,  and  buniic 
acid,  and  generally  contains  besides  these,  gangue,  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

Keduce  the  ore  to  powder,  and  diy.  Expose  a  portion  of  it,  in  an 
open  platinum  crucible,  at  first  to  a  dull  red  heat,  to  bum  the  organic 
acids,  then  gradually  for  some  time  to  an  intense  red  heat,  with  the 
crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  The  loss  expresses  the  amouist 
of  water  and  organic  substances  originally  present  in  the  ignited  ore 

Treat  another  sample  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  IL  ;  the  sample 
may  previously  be  very  gently  ignited,  only  just  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
organic  substances. 

To  detect  and  determine  the  organic  acids,  boil  a  larger  portion  of  tlie 
finely  pulverized  ore  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  until  it  is  converted 
into  a  flocculent  mass.  Filter  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  209^  lU. 

*  The  method  deecribed  {  135,  i.,  7,  may  aim  be  resorted  to. 
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lY.  Maqnetic  Iron  Ore. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  contains  the  metal  as  protosesquioxide.  Analyse 
the  ore  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  hematite,  and  determine  afterwards 
in  a  separate  weighed  portion,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  volumetric  analysis,  as  directe<l 
§112,6,  2,  a. 

V.  Spathic  Iron  Ore. 

Spathic  iron  ore  contains  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  associated 
usually  with  carbonate  of  manganese  and  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  often  mixed  also  with  clay  and  gangue. 

Keduce  the  mineral  to  powder  and  dry. 

a.  Determine  the  water  as  directed  §  36. 

h.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  6,  a  or  /3. 

c  Dissolve  a  third  portion  of  the  powder  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  When  complete  decomposition  has  been  effected, 
filter  the  fluid  from  the  undissolved  residue,  and  separate  the  bases  in 
the  filtrate  as  directed  in  II.,  6,  4,  or  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 

§  161. 

dl  In  a  fourth  portion  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  quantity  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  volumetrically,  as  directed  §  1 12,  6,  2,  a. 

6.  If  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  considerable,  proceed 
with  it  as  directed  §  235  (Aualyis  of  Silicates). 

6.    Estimation  of  the  Iron  in  Iron  Orb& 

§240. 

This  is  now  almost  exclusively  effected  by  means  of  solution  o/pennan- 
ganaU  of  potassa.  Heat  0*5  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore,  dried  in 
the  air;  or  at  212^  F.,  in  a  long-necked  flask,  placed  obliquely,  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  complete  decomposition  is  effected  ; 
dilate  with  about  30  c.c.  of  water,  reduce  with  zinc,  and  proceed  exactly 
as  directed  §  113,  b,  2,  ct, 

2.  In  the  supplement  to  §§  112  and  113,  Fuchas  indirect  method  of 
estimating  iron  ("  Joum.  f  pi*akt.  Chem.,'*  17, 160)  is  stated  to  give  neither 
accurate  nor  constant  results.  However,  it  would  now  appear,  from  two 
recent  papers  on  the  subject,  one  by  •/.  L'&we  ("  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem. " 
72,  28),  the  other  by  R.  Konig  ("Journ.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  72,  36),  that 
this  unfavourable  opinion  was  based  upon  erroneous  data,  and  that  the 
method,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  is  very  suitable  foi* 
technical  purposes. 

a.  Common  method  (as  described  by  Lowe,  "Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.," 
72,  28). 

If  the  ore  intended  for  analysis  is  of  a  superior  kind,  take  1 — 1  5 
grm .,  if  an  inferior  ore,  2 — 3  grammes  ;  reduce  to  veiy  fine  powder,  auil 
beat,  in  an  obliquely  placed  long-necked  glass  flask  of  about  500  c.c 
capacity,  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  when  all  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  dissolved,  add,  gradually,  small  pieces  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa, 
until  the  fluid  smel)/s  distinctly  of  chlorine,  and  continue  heating  until 
this  smell  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Dilute  with  water  until  the  flask 
is  half  fall,  and  then  insert  a  sound  cork,  in  which  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
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both  ends,  about  10  inches  long,  and  not  too  narrow,  is  fitted  air-tight ; 
place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position,  and  heat  for,  cU  least,  15  nnuutes 
to  modei-ate  boiling,  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  every  trace  of  chloriDe 
and  atmospheric  air. 

Whilst  keeping  the  solution  in  incessant  ehuUitwii,  open  the  cork,  and 
suspend  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  strip  of  pure  clean  sheet  copper,  at- 
tached to  a  platinum  wire,  inserting  the  cork  again  so  as  to  keep  the 
wire  in  position ;  when  the  copper  strip  has  become  suflBcientlj  hot  to 
allow  of  its  immersion  in  the  fluid,  without  danger  of  spurting,  open  the 
cork  again,  let  down  the  strip  of  copi}er  horizontally  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  so  as  to  immerse  it  completely  in  the  fluid ;  insert  the  cork  dow 
firmly,  place  the  flask  again  in  a  slanting  position,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
fluid  during  this  manipulation  in  incessant,  though  slow  and  moderate 
ebullition,  and  continue  this  until  the  iron  in  the  solution  is  com- 
pletely reduced,  and  appears,  accordingly,  quite  colorless,  or  at  least 
exhibits  but  a  very  inconsiderable  and  indistinct  greenish  tint  The 
object  of  the  process  is  generally  attained  in  about  2  hours,  but  the  boil- 
ing may  be  continued  for  3  or  4  hours  without  the  lea^  detriment  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  strip  of  copper  must  always  remain 
completely  covered  by  the  fluid  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  is  added  at  first,  as  any  subsequent  additions  would 
of  course  be  quite  impracticable. 

The  strip  of  copper  should  weigh  about  6  grammes,  it  should  be  made 
of  copper  precipitated  by  galvanic  action,  and  of  the  proper  breadth  and 
length  to  pass  readily  through  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  lie  at  the  bottom 
in  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  scoured  clean  with  sand- paper,  weighed, 
and  then  attached  to  the  platinum  wire. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  completed,  uncork  the  flask,  promptly 
withdraw  from  the  still  boiling  fluid  the  strip  of  copper,  by  means  of  the 
platinum  wire ;  immerae  in  a  beaker  filled  with  distilled  water,  take  out 
again,  rinse  by  means  of  the  washing  bottle,  dry  completely  between 
blotting  paper,  take  off  the  platinum  wire,  weigh,  and  reckon  for  each 
equivalent  of  copper  dissolved  in  the  process,  as  indicated  by  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  strip,  1  equivalent  of  iron  (see  /Supplement  to  §§  l\2  and 
113,  a).  The  copper  is  found  to  have  lost  its  original  lustre  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  looks  dull,  but  not  blackish,  as  is  generally  the  case  if  ordinary 
sheet  copper  is  used 

In  four  analyses  of  chemically  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  J,  Loiee 
obtained  by  this  process,  severally,  99*7,  996,  99*6,  99*6  per  cent,  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Konig's  process  ("  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  72,  36)  is 
nearly  the  same  as  Lihoe's,  He  recommends,  however,  to  keep  the  strip 
of  copper,  after  its  removal  from  the  boiling  fluid,  for  some  time  in  hot 
water,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  every  particle  of  the  solution  which  may 
have  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  metal ;  then  to  remove  the  water 
by  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  latter  again  by  immersion  in 
ether.  He  also  recommends  to  wind  platinum  wire  round  the  strip, 
which,  besides  accelerating  the  reduction,  will  prevent  the  scaling  ofi*  of 
small  particles  of  the  copper,  that  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  the 
bumping  of  the  metal  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  during  the  process 
of  ebullition.  The  results  which  Konig's  obtained  by  this  process^  in  a 
series  of  experiments,  varied  between  99 -5  and  100*5. per  cent 

6.  Modified  Process. 

If  the  ore  contains  an  ajipreciable  proportion  of  titanic  acid,  Fudid 
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process  (a)  requires  certain  modifications,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal paper  on  the  subject  ("  Journ.  £  Prakt.  Chem./'  18,  495  ;  see  also 
Konig,  ''  Journ.  f.  Prakt.  Chem.,"  72,  38),  as  cases  of  the  kind  are  of  com- 
parativelj  rare  occurrence.  If  the  ore  contains  arsenic  acid,  the  process 
ia  inapplicable,  as  a  coating  of  blackish  scales  of  arsenide  of  copper  would 
form  on  the  copper.  The  arsenic  acid  may  be  removed,  however,  by 
fusing  the  pulverized  ore  with  cai*bonate  of  soda,  and  extracting  the  fused 
mass  with  water,  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat- 
ing the  solution  as  in  a. 

12.  Copper  Pyrites. 
§241. 

This  mineral  contains  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  generally  also  gangue. 
Whether  it  contains  other  metals,  besides  copper  and  iron,  must  be  as- 
certained by  a  qualitative  analysis. 

The  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  dried  at  212°  F. 

a.  The  estimation  of  the  sulphur  is  generally  effected  in  the  humid 
way,  according  to  the  directions  given  §  148,  II.,  2,  a;  but  it  may  be 
effected  also  as  directed  §  148,  IL,  2,  6,  or  in  the  dry  way  (§  148,  II.,  1). 

b.  If  nitric  acid  is  used  as  oxidizing  agent  (§148,  II.,  2,  a)  the  bases  arf3 
either  determined  in  a  fresh  sample  of  the  mineral,  or  the  excess  of  barytii 
is  removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  evaporated,  to  expel  the  nitric 
acid  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  copper  and  iron  are  then  finally 
separated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  162,  A),  or  by  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  (§  162,  B,  4,  a,  112). 

But  if  the  sulphur  is  estimated  by  fusion  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
carbonate  of  soda  (§  148,  II.,  1),  or  the  mineral  in  alkaline  solution  in 
decomposed  by  chlorine  (§  148,  II.,  2,  6),  the  residual  oxides  of  iron  and 
copper  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  separated  by  one  of  the 
processes  described.  Which  of  these  methods  should  be  preferred,  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  other  metals  besides  copper 
and  iron ;  if  zinc  blende  la  present,  the  first  method  is  preferable ;  if 
arsenic,  one  of  the  two  latter  methods.  In  complicated  cases,  treatment 
with  chlorine  in  the  dry  way  is  resorted  to  (§  148,  II.,  1,  c). 

If  the  quantity  of  copper  alone  is  to  be  determined,  and  no  other 
metal  precipitable  by  zinc  is  present,  the  mineral  may  be  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  the 
jsolution  filtered  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by 
zinc  (§  119,  2).  Or  SchuxMTZ* 8  Yoiametnc  method  (§  119,  4,  a)  may  \k 
employed ;  but,  in  effecting  the  reduction,  care  must  be  taken  not  tc 
raise  the  heat  above  176^  F.,  at  which  temperature  iron  will  not  precipitate 
from  a  fluid  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  tartrate.  However, 
even  supposing  some  iron  to  precipitate  with  the  copper,  this  could 
exercise  no  adverse  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  latter 
metal 

13.  Galena. 

§242. 

Galena,  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  lead  ores,  frequently  contains 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  commonly  also 
<raDgue,  more  or  less  insoluble  in  acids. 
*"   IL  0  0 
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The  best  way  of  analysing  it,  is  as  follows  : — 

Keduce  the  ore  to  a  iine  powder,  and  dry  at  212^  F. 

Oxidize  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  powder  (1 — 2  grammes)  with 
highly  concentrated  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (see 
§  148, 11.^  2,  a,  a;  however,  the  ore  is  not  exposed  in  a  tube  to  the 
action  of  the  acid).  If  the  acid  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  is  oxidised.  After  heating  gently  for  some  time,  dilute  with 
water,  filter,  and  wash  the  residue. 

a.  Dry  the  reddiie,  ignite,  and  weigh  (§  116,  2).  It  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  gangue  uudecomposed  by  the  acid,  silicic  acid,  d&a 
Heat  the  whole,  or  a  fractional  part,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  boil- 
ing ;  let  the  residuary  sediment  subside,  and  then  decant  the  super- 
natant clear  liquid  on  to  a  filter ;  pour  a  fresh  portion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  over  the  residue,  boil  again,  let  the  residuary  sediment  subside,  and 
decant,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  completely 
dissolved  ;  finally  place  the  residue  on  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water  until  every  trace  of  chloride  of  lead  is  removed  ;  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh.  Subtract  the  weight  found  from  that  of  the  original  residue : 
the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  which  the  latter 
contained.  Instead  of  using  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  nuiy 
also  be  dissolved  by  heating  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  or 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  caustic,  ammonia  ;  or  it  may  be  converted,  first 
into  carbonate  of  lead,  by  digestion  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  washed  carbonate  of  lead  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Evaporate  the^ro^e,  which  still  contains  a  small  amount  of  dissolved 
sulphate  of  lead  and  also  the  other  metals  which  may  be  present^  nearly 
to  dryness,  to  expel  the  excess  of  free  nitric  acid ;  dilute  again  witli 
water.  Should  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  remain  undissolved, 
filter,  and  treat  the  washed  sulphate,  together  with  the  principal  amount, 
as  directed  in  a.  Test  the  filtrate  for  silver,  with  very  dilute  hydrocbloric 
acid.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  add  a  further  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  if  necessary,  and  let  the  turbid  fluid  stiad  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place,  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  subsided  ;  then  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  silver  as 
directed  §  115,  1.  Determine  the  sulphuric  acid  which  the  filtrate  may 
still  contain,  by  means  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium,  then  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  may  contain,  besides 
sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  possibly  also  sulphides  of  other 
metals.  These  and  the  metals  in  the  filtrate,  which  are  precipitable  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  are  separated  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

Calculate  the  proportion  of  sulphur  both  in  the  sulphate  of  lead  (a) 
and  in  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (6),  and  add  the  results  together :  the  suni 
gives  the  total  quantity  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  analysed  ore. 

Deteemination  op  the  Silvee  in  Galena. 

§243. 

The  foregoing  method  does  not  enable  the  assayer  to  determine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver*  and  the  trifling  traces  of  gold  which,  according 
u>  Percff  and  Smith  {**  Phil.  Mag.,**  vii.  126),  are  often  found  in  galena. 


*  Argentiferons  galena  ores  generally  contain  only  between  }  to  3,  rarely  above  S  om 
of  silver  per  cwt.  (0*08  to  0'18,  or  0*5  per  cent.) ;  and  a  great  many  contain  eT«a  l«a« 
\Ai\a  0*08  per  oent 
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To  effect  tbis,  it  ia,  in  the  first  place,  neoessaiy  to  produce  a  button,  or  bead, 
containing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  lead  of  the  galena,  and  the  whole  of  the 
silver  and  gold,  and  then  to  8epai*ate  the  latter  metals  in  the  humid  or 
dry  way.* 

Pbobuctiok  of  the  Button  ob  Bead. 

1.  Methoda  suUMe/or  poor  Argentiferous  Galena  Ores, 

a.  Mix  20  grammes  of  the  finest  pulveriaed  galena  with  60  grammes 
of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  6  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potassp, 
transfer  the  mixture  to  a  hessian  crucible,  cover  it  with  a  layer,  8  mm 
deep,  of  decrepitated  chloride  of  sodium,  and  fuse,  finally  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  BO  as  to  produce  a  fusible  slag.  Let  the  crucible  cool  slowly,  then 
break  it  to  pieces,  flatten  the  button,  which  must  be  close  and  compact, 
on  the  anvil,  and  free  it  from  all  adherent  impurities  by  boiling  with 
water.  By  this  process  75 — 78  per  cent,  of  lead  are  obtained  from  pure 
galena,  instead  of  86*6  per  cent,  which  the  pure  ore  actually  contains  ; 
but  every  particle  of  the  silver  is  found  in  the  button  {Berthier ;  Fre- 
eevmu).  To  understand  the  process,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fusion  of  galena  with  carbonate  of  soda,  out  of  contact  of  air,  produces 
metallic  l«ul  and  a  slag  consisting  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  sodium  and 
sulphate  of  soda. 

4NaO,  CO,  +  7PbS  =  4Pb  +  3(PbS,  NaS)  +  NaO,  S0,  +  4C0,. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  serves  to  decompose  the  sulphur  salt,  separate 
the  lead,  and  oxidize  the  sodium  and  the  sulphur. 

6.  Mix  20  grammes  of  pulverized  galena  with  30  grammes  of  black 
flux  (prepared  by  deflagrating  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  2^  parts 
of  bitartrate  of  potassa)  and  5 — 6  grammes  of  very  small  iron  nails,  and 
fuse  the  mixture  in  a  hessian  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  ore  is 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  combining  partly  with  the  iron,  partly  with  the 
alkali,  and  the  lead  separates  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Let  the  crucible  cool, 
then  break  it  to  pieces,  and  proceed  as  in  a.  Take  care  that  the  lead 
incloses  no  nails.  Berthier  obtained  by  this  process  72 — 79  per  cent, 
of  lead. 

2.  Method  more  particularly  suitaJble  for  rich  Argentiferous  Galena 

Ores,     (Refiuiug  assay. t) 

The  process  requires  pots  of  baked  fire-clay  (see 
Fig.  141),  and  a  properly  constructed  assay  furnace, 
with  good  draught 4 

4  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  are  mixed  with 
32  grammes  of  lead  free  from  silver  (which  may  be  f[g^  m^ 

prepared  in  laboratories,  most  conveniently  by  precipi- 

•  Ch.  Mhu  ("Oompt.  rend.,"  45,  484  ;  ''Folyt.  CentnlbL,*'  1S58,  78)  hfts  recently 
determined  the  silyer  in  rarioiis  galena  ores  bj  the  following  procesa.  He  heated  a  mix- 
ture of  20  grammes  of  the  ponnded  ore  with  a  mixture  of  1  pari  of  nitric  acid  and  4 
parte  of  water,  filtered  off  the  sulphor,  precipitated  the  filtrate  with  an  exceaa  of  ammo- 
nia, filtered  off  the  precipitate  rapidly,  waehed  with  ammoniated  water,  mixed  the  filtrate 
with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  weighed  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver.  I  place  no  confidence  in  this  method,  as  chloride  of  silrer  is  not  in- 
soluble in  solntiAn  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  formed  in  large  quantity  in  this 
process.  I  should  recommend  to  precipitate  the  ammoniacal  fluid  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  dissolve  the  washed  precipitate  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  largely,  and  precipitate 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

i*  Compare  ^odematm  and  irtfuTt  "AnleitungsurProbirkunst,**  Clausthal,  1856,  p.  287. 

t  For  a  detailed  deseription  of  a  properly  constructed  assay  furnace,  sec  the  above  work. 

oo2 
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tating  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  nna),  in  a  teat-pot,  so  that  ibont 
half  of  the  lead  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  remaining  half  covering  the 
mixture  in  a  uniform  la^er.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  impuritin 
mixed  with  the  ore,  certain  fluxes  are  also  added,  viz.,  borax,  quartz,  or 
glass.  Bi>niz  is  added  in  the  ease  of  orea  containing  much  lime,  magness, 
zinc,  &0.  ;  thia  quantity'  varies  with  the  amount  of  the  extraneous  bases 
in  the  ore,  and  may  occasionallj  rise  to  &om  2 — 5  grm.  If  the  ore  containa 
quartz  or  silicates,  no  borax  is  added,  or  only  a  little,  up  to  OS  grm. 
If  the  ore  contains  little  or  no  silicic  acid,  in  combination  or  in  the  iree 
state,  a  very  smsll  proportion  of  glass  or  quarts  is  added. 

32  grammes  of  l^ul  to  4  gramnies  of  ore  may  be  oonsidered  the  normil 
proportiou  ;  however,  for  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  ooe 
blende  or  pyrites,  48  or  64  grammea  of  lead  are  used  to  4  grammes  <€ 
ore  ;  and  the  presence  of  compounds  of  copper  or  tin  necessitates  the  oM 
of  a  still  larger  proportion  of  lead.  The  test-pots,  properly  chaiged, 
are  introduced  into  the  muffle  (see  Fig.  14S),  previously  heated  to  br^ht 
redness,  and  the  mouth  of  the  lattw  ia  clewed  with  pieces  of  red-hot 
charcoal,  to  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  lead.  The  lead  fuses,  whilstths 
lighter  ore  floats  on  the  surfaoe  and  passes  off;  the  fhmee  evolved 
during  this  process  of  roasting  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
escaping  products ;  Bulplmr  forms  light  grey,  rinc  dense  whiter  anenic 
grayish-white,  antimony  bluish  fumes. 

After  15  or  20  minutes  a  fusible  slag  forms,  which  completdy 
surrounds  the  fosed  metal  at  the  edges,  dense  fumes  of  lead  riajog 
at  the  same  time  from  the  surface  of  the  latter.  With  refractoiy 
samples,  it  takes  occasionally  as  long  as  35  minutes  before  this  point  is 
attained,  and  the  fused  metal  preeeuts  a  smooth  suHace. 

The  pieces  of  charcoal  are  now  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  mnSe, 
and  the  dampers  of  the  furnace  closed.  The 
lead  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  begins  to 
oxidize  at  once;  this  oxidation  is  allowed  to 
proceed  until  the  scorin  entirely  or  nearly 
cover  the  metal ;  when  this  point  is  attained, 
the  heat  is  once  more  raised,  for  about  5 
minutes,  to  a  high  degree  of  iutenaltj,  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  slag.  The  process 
of  soorification  generally  occupies  half  an  hoar, 
but  never  more  than  an  hour. 

The  test-pots  are  now  taken  out  of  the 
muffle  with  tongs  about  3  feet  long,  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  142,  and  the  metal  and 
slag  poured  into  the  opening  of  a  heated  iron 
or  copper  mould.*  The  alloy  obtained  mast 
form  a  single  button,  separating  readily  from  the 
slag.  The  button  is  hammered  on  the  anvil 
into  the  proper  shape  to  be  readily  laid  hold 
of  with  the  tongs  shown  in  fig.  143,  and  placed 
on  the  cupel,  without  projecting  over  the  edge; 
Pig.  143.     these  tongs  are  also  about  3  feet  lon^ 

f  3  cub.  cent,  diaincter,  coated 


Pig.  142. 
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In  the  procaaa  faera  deacribad  the  ore  is  routed  Ht  first,  and  litharge 
pTodaoed,  which  then  deoompnoes  the  metAllie  salphides,  irith  formation 
of  solpbaraue  acid  and  sepArntion  of  the  metals;  the  oxide  of  lead  formed 
diaaolvea  also  the  earths  and  other  oxides  and  removes  them  as  slaga. 

DBTERimiATIOlT  Or  THK  SlLTEB  IK  THK  AjtOEHTIFKROCS  LBAB  BuTTOH. 

This  may  be  effected  either  in  the  humid  or  in  the  dry  way.  In 
chemical  laboratories,  the  want  of  proper  assay  furnaces  generally  com* 
pels  the  selection  of  the  former ;  whereas  in  metallurgical  laboratoriee 
the  dry  way  is  invariably  resorted  to. 

1.  Jfethodt  by  the  Humid  Way. 

a.  Dissolve  the  clean  button  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  f^  from 
cblorine,  dilute  the  solution  largely,  and  add  some  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  solution  of  chloride  of  lead.  Put  the  turbid  fluid  in  a 
warm  place,  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  subsided,  then  filter,  wash 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  silver  finally  as  directed 
§  115,  1 — the  results  are  satis&ctory  ("Analytical  Notes  and  Experi- 
menta,"  Na  99). 

h.  Dissolve  the  button  in  nitric  add,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed 
§  163,  U  (139,  Pitania  method),  taking  care  to  employ  for  the  preci- 
pitation  of  the  lead,  sulphate  of  potassa  ot  soda  perfectly  free  from 
hydrocUorto  acid  or  metallic  chlorides. 

2.  Method  by  the  Dry  Way  (Cupellation*). 

This  operation  requires  snull  onpe  of  compressed  bone-aah,  called 
cupeU  (see  Fig.  144),  which  may  now  be  readily  purchased.  , 

Though    1    part  by   weight   of    the   porous   mass  of  the      ^|b 
cupel  can  absorb  the  oxide  of  3  parts  by  weight  of  lead,      ^^B^ 
yet  it  is  always  considered  the  safer  way  to  calculate  only       v     ■,.. 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  oxide  of  1  part  of  lead ;  the 
weight  of  the  button  should,  therefore,  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
oupel. 

When  the  mufiie  (see  Fig.  145)  b  sufficiently  heated  to  show  half  of 
the  bottom  in  a  state  of  white  boat,  the  cupels 
are  introduced  empty,  and  gradually  pushed  back 
until  they  are  in  a  state  of  bright  redness ;  for  it 
ia  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  process  that 
the  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  should  fuse  quickly, 
as  otherwise  small  particles  of  lead  ore  apt  to 
stick  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cupel.  If  the 
furnace  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  the  sepo-  Pig.  145. 

ration  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  will  speedily 

begin  j  if  not,  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  are  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  muffle,  to  accelerate  the  prooesa.  As  soon  as  the  suriaoe  of  the 
lead  is  in  motion,  the  dampers  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  and  only  a 
single  piece  of  charcoal  is  left  in  the  month  of  the  muffle.  The  great 
point  now  is  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  silver  from  the  lead 
at  the  proper  degree  of  heat.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high, 
jiarticlea  of  the  silver  will  be  absorbed  by  the   oupel  along  with  the 


-% 
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litharge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently 
high,  refrigeration  of  the  aasaj  is  the  consequence ;  the  oxidation  of  the 
lead  ceases,  and  an  imperfectly  melted  oxide  is  formed,  which  the  cupel 
cannot  absorb.  And  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
should  afterwards  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  refrigerated 
i^ssay  resume  its  ordinary  train,  the  results  of  the  process  are  no  longer 
reliable. 

If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  lead  fumes  rising  from  the 
cupels  slowly  ascend  to  the  middle  of  the  muffle,  the  cupels  are  at  a 
reddish-brown  heat,  and  rings  of  imperfect  small  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead 
are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  cupels.  If  the  lead  fumes  disap|)ear  im- 
mediately above  the  cupels,  whilst  the  latter  are  at  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  no  crystals  are  formed  at  the  edges,  the  heat  is  too  stroug.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fumes  ascend  to  the  vault  of  the  muffle,  and  the 
edges  of  the  cupels  look  dark  brown,  the  temperature  is  too  low,  and 
there  is  danger  of  refrigeration  of  the  assay. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  must  be  raised,  as 
the  bead  becomes  more  refractory  with  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of 
silver  in  it,  and  the  last  particles  of  lead  require  a  higher  temperature 
for  their  oxidation  and  absorption  by  the  cupeL  Csif  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  raise  the  heat  prematurely  or  suddenly,  aud  never 
to  a  degree  of  intensity  sufficient  to  remelt  the  crystals.  When  the 
process  is  drawing  to  a  close,  there  remains  only  a  very  thin  film  of 
litharge  on  the  silver,  which  imparts  an  iridescent  appearance  to  the 
surface;  this  also  suddenly  disappears  at  last,  leaving  the  silver  per- 
fectly bright.  The  phenomenon  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
last  coloured  particles  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  called  the  lightning^  or 
faUf%vr(Uion.  The  silver  bead  is  now  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  to 
prevent  the  spitting  of  the  metal,  which  the  impetuous  escape  of  the 
oxygen  gas  absorbed  by  the  silver  in  a  state  of  fusion  would  otherwiae 
occasion. 

The  bead  must  readily  separate  from  the  cupel,  from  which  it  is 
removed  by  means  of  pincers ;  its  form  must  be  hemispherical  or  round ; 
the  upper  surface  silvery  white  and  brilliant ;  the  lower  surface,  after 
brushing,  clean  and  silvery  white,  though  not  lustrous.  Beads  with 
projecting  ridges  or  knobs  on  the  lower  sur&ce,  arising  from  fissures  or 
depressions  in  the  cupel,  must  be  rejected,  as  the  projecting  parts  always 
contain  lead.  The  properly  cleaned  beads  are  weighed.  If  the  lead 
used  is  not  absolutely  free  from  silver,  this  must  be  determined,  and 
the  resRilts  of  the  assay  corrected  accordingly.  The  weighed  silver  bead 
may  be  tested  for  gold,  and  the  latter,  if  necessary,  be  determined  as 
directed  §  164,  B  (144). 

Silver  assays  by  cupellation  are  invariably  attended  with  a  small  loss 
of  the  precious  metal.  Burbidge  Hmnhlys  experiments  ("  Chem.  Graz.," 
1856,  p.  185)  have  shown  that  this  loss  becomes  greater  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  profiortion  of  the  lead  to  the  silver  is  increased.  In  aji 
assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  1  of  lead,  the  loss  of  silver  was  5-5 
in  1000  parts  of  silver  ;  in  an  assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  15 
parts  of  lead,  16'2  :  with  1  part  of  silver  to  35  parts  of  lead,  18*8  iu 
1000. 
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14.  Analysis  of  Zinc  OaEa 
§344. 

A.  Calaionb  and  SnjcATK  OF  Zinc  Obs. 

The  fonner  of  these  ores  oonsistB  of  carbonate  of  zino,  which  commonly 
contains  larger  or  smaller  admixtures  of  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  cadmium,  lime,  magnesia^  and  silicic 
acid  ;  the  latter  consists  of  silicate  of  zinc,  which  may  contain  admixtures 
of  silicates  of  lead,  binoxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  manganese,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  ko. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dried  at  212^  P. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  powder  is  treated  as  dii^ected  §  140,  IL,  a — 
that  ia^  the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way.  As  the  silicic 
acid  generally  contains  sand  or  undecomponed  gangue,  it  must  be 
separated  frcnn  this  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  235,  b). 

b.  In  treating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  10  parts 
of  acid  are  used  to  about  25  parts  of  water  (see  §  162,  A,  0). 

c.  The  solution  obtained  by  this  process  is  precipitated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  metaJs  which  may  be  thrown  down  by  that  re- 
agent are  separated  by  the  proper  methods  described  in  Section  Y.  In 
very  accurate  experiments,  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  be  re-dissolved,  and  the  solution  then  again  precipitated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  every 
trace  of  anc  from  the  precipitate  (§  162,  A,  j3). 

(L  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  then  precipitated  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  directed 
§  108^  b  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained,  which  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  is  weighed,  and  the  manganese  determined 
Tolumetrically  in  a  weighed  portion  of  it  (§  161,  13,  d,  93) ;  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  being  then  ultimately  determined,  in  the  solution 
obtained  in  the  latter  process,  by  means  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  after  previous  reduction  by  zinc,  as  directed  in  §  113,  2.  The 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  estimated  by  the  difference. 

e.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  boiled  for  some  time,  the  separated  sulphur  filtered  ofiT,  and 
the  lime  and  magnesia  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  directed   §  154, 

4:  (30). 

J,  A  separate  sample  is  ignited  in  the  bulb-tube  described  §  36.  The 
Ices  of  weight  of  the  bulb-tube  indicates  the  amount  of  water  +  carbonic 
acid  ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  water  alone ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  In  cases  where  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  protoxide  of  iron  would  impair  the  accuracy  of  this  indirect  estima- 
tion of  the  carbonic  add,  one  of  the  methods  described  §  139,  II.,  e,  may 
be  employed. 

B.  Zinc  Blends. 

This  ore  consists  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  conunonly  mixed  with  other 
metallic  talphides^  more  especially  the  sulphides  of  lead,  cadmium,  copper, 
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iron,  and  manganese.     Besides  these,  regard  must  be  had  in  the  analysis 
to  the  gangue. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  veiy  fine  powder,  which  is  dried  at  212^  F. 

a.  If  the  ore  contains  no  lead,  the  tvlphur  in  it  is  determined  as 
directed  §  148,  II.,  1  ;  or,  more  oommonlj,  ka  directed  §  148,  IL,  2, 
a,  a  or  /3 ; — if  the  ore  contains  lead,  it  is  treated  as  directed  §  148, 
II.,  2,  6. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  tnetaZtf  should  always  be  made  in  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  pulverized  ore.  If  no  lead  is  present,  the  powder  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  treated  as  directed  §  244,  A.  In  presence  of  lead,  the  following 
convenient  method,  which  gives  accurate  results,  may  be  resorted  to. 
Heat  the  powder  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  until  complete  decomposi- 
tion is  effected,  evaporate  the  fluid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  dilute 
with  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohoL  Let  the  mixture  staud 
several  hours ;  then  collect  the  chloride  of  lead,  together  with  the 
undissolved  gangue,  on  a  weighed  filter ;  wash  with  alooiiol,  dry,  and 
weigh  ;  treat  with  boiling  water  until  the  chloride  of  lead  is  completely 
removed  ;  dry  and  weigh  the  residue :  the  loss  of  weight  sufifered  in  the 
last  operation  gives  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lead.  Free  the  filtrate 
from  the  alcohol,  by  distillation  or  evaporation,  and  proceed  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  as  directed  §  i{44,  A« 

YoLuxETaiCAL  Dbtebmination  of  Zma 

§245. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  volumetrical  determination 
of  zinc ;  some  of  them  are  expeditious,  but  not  very  accurate ;  othen 
give  pretty  accurate  results,  but  are  by  no  means  simple  and  expeditious. 
They  are  less  suitable  for  accurate  analyses  than  for  technical  purposes. 
Some  of  them  require  the  zinc  in  solution  as  ammouio-oxide,  others  ss 
acetate.  I  will  first  describe  the  preparation  of  these  solutions^  and 
then  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  methods. 

a.  Preparation  of  Ammonictcai  SokUion  of  Zinc 

Treat  the  zinc  ore  with  warm  nitrohydrochloric  acid  until  the  soluble 
part  is  completely  dissolved,  and  if  silicate  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  present, 
remove  the  silicic  acid  by  evaporating  to  dryness  aud  treating  the  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Mix  the  unfiltered  acid  solution  with  ammonia 
to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  then  add  a  sufficient  excess  of  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  with  1  part  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Heat  gently  for  some  time  in  a  porcelain  dish,  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  ammoniated  water.  If  the  zinc  ore  contains 
manganese,  add  to  the  acid  solution  of  zinc  solution  of  soda  until  the  free 
acid  is  just  neutralized,  then  hypochlorite  of  soda,  to  precipitate  the 
manganese,  heat  gently  with  an  excess  of  pure  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  proceed  as  above.  There  is  a  trifling  error  inherent  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  as  the  precipitate  is  not 
quite  Iroe  from  oxide  of  zinc,  particularly  if  there  is  a  somewhat  lai^ge 
proportion  of  iron  present* 

*  Ab  regards  the  direct  treatment  af  roasted  line  ores  with  a  miztore  of  ammonia  asd 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  I  refer  to  E,  Schmidfi  paper  on  the  subject,  in  '*  J*oam.  f.  pnkt. 
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b.  Preparation  o/SohiUon  of  Acetate  of  Zinc, 

Treat  the  ore  with  nitrohydrochlorio  acid  as  in  a,  drive  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid,  nearly  neatndize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate 
of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with  a 
little  acetate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  free  from  iron  ;  it  contains  the 
whole  of  the  zinc,  but,  in  presence  of  manganese,  also  the  whole  of  the 
latter  metal  (§  160,  8). 

1.  J7.  Schvxvrz's  Method* 

Heat  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution  very  gently,  and  mix  with  a 
moderate  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Allow  the  pi-ecipitated 
sulphide  of  zinc  to  subside,  then  filter,  using  a  tolerably  large  plaited 
filter  of  good  filtering  paper,  moistened  with  boiling  water,  and  warming 
the  fluid  to  accelerate  the  operation,  which  would  otherwise  require 
considerable  time.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
a  little  ammonia,  until  the  last  drops  no  longer  impart  a  black  tint  to 
a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  solution  of  soda. 

Transfer  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  add  a  dilute, 
slightly  acidified  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  cover  with  a  close- 
fitting  glass  plate,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  10  minutes ;  then 
heat  gently.  If  the  process  is  conducted  in  this  manner,  no  notable 
trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
decomposes  completely  with  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  chloride  of 
zinc,  protochloride  of  iron,  and  sulphur  :  Fe,01  +  ZnS  =  ZnCl  +  8  + 
2FeCl. 

Now  add  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  gently  until  the  sulphur  has  agglu- 
tinated into  a  ball.  Filter,  wash  the  filter,  and  determine  the  iron  in 
the  protochloride  in  the  fluid  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa 
(§  112,  2).  2  equivalents  of  iron  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  zinc.  If 
the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  not  very  great,  the  filter  may  be 
perforated,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  washed  into  a  flask  which  already 
contains  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  results  are 
satis&ctory. 

2.  Schaffn^s  Method  ("  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,**  73,  410). 

The  process  requires  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  of  known 
strength.  To  determine  this,  dissolve  4  grammes  of  pure  zinc  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  the  fluid  to  the  volume  of  1  litre.  50  oc.  of  this 
solution  contains  0*2  grm.  of  zinc. 

Introduce  50  ca  of  this  solution  into  a  flask  holding  about  600  ca, 
with  a  mark  cut  into  the  glass  at  the  point  up  to  which  it  holds  300  co.  \ 
add  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  and  1  part  of  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  sufficient  excess  to  rediasolve  the  precipi- 
tate formed ;  then  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  mix  by  shaking,  and  add 

Cfaem.,"  51,  257.  By  this  treatment,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  waa  combing  with  car- 
bonic acid  ia  diaaolved,  whilst  the  greater  pari  of  the  oxide^  oombined  with  ailieic  acid, 
remaina  nndiawWed. 

*  See  H.  Sehwar^i  **  Anleitnng  la  Kaassanalyeen,**  Sappl.  p.  29  (Bmnewick).  Com- 
pxn  also  V.  Oellhom  ("  Cbem.  Centralbl.,'*  1853,  291),  who  has  made  many  aualyaea  of 
ainc  ore  by  Sehwan't  method. 
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4  drops  of  a  tolerably  concentrated  Bolation  of  Besquichloride  of  iron. 
Thick  flakes  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  form,  which  collect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.     Now  add,  from  a  bnrette  with  compression  damp, 
slowly  and  gradually,  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  imparting  at  the 
same  time  a  gentle  swinging  motion  to  the  fluid  in  the  flask,  but  with-- 
out  shaking,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  larger  portion  of  the 
flakes  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  at  the  bottom.     A  white  precipi- 
tate of  sulphide  of  zinc  forms,  and  the  lighter  flakes  of  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  rising  towards  the  uurficice  and  coming  thus  into 
contact  with  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  gradually  acquire  a 
black  color,  which  imparts  a  grayish  tint  to  the  precipitated  sulphide  of 
zina     The  flakes  at  the  bottom,  however,  still  remain  yellow,,  which 
shows  that  there  is  as  yet  no  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium.     Should  no 
dense  yellow  flakes  remain  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask  at  this  stage 
of  the  process,  add  again  two  drops  of  solution  of  sesquichoride  of  iron. 
Now  add  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  some  more  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium, 
always  allowing  a  certain  time  to  pass  before  every  fresh  addition,  since 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  sodium  upon  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
not  instantaneous ;  continue  this  operation  until  the  blackening  of  the 
flakes  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  at  the  bottom  shows  that  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  that  the  mixture  contains  a  certain 
excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium.     Note  now  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  in  the  burette.     If  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid  is 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  zinc,  the  faint  white 
turbidity  produced  will,  in  some  measure,  indicate  the  excess  of  sulphide 
of  sodium.     Empty  the  flask,  then  introduce  into  it  some  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  mixture,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  then  4  drops  of  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  (and,  if  required,  afterwards  2  drops  more)  ;  add 
solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  from  the  burette  until  the  yellow  flakes 
have  turned  black.     Deduct  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium  used  to  produce  this  effect  fix>m  the  volume  consumed  in  the 
first  experiment;   the   difference  indicates  the  quantity  required  to 
precipitate  0*2  grm.  of  zin&     Repeat  the  entire  process  sevmd  times, 
and  take  the  mean  of  the  results,  which,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
care  in  operating,  will  never  quite  agree  (compare  Analytical  Notes  and 
Experiments,  No.  100).     The  graduated  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
keeps  pretty  well  in  securely  stoppered  bottles,   properly  protected 
from  sun  and  heat ;  however,  the  siE^Ter  course  always  is  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  solution  before  every  fresh  series  6f  experiments, 
made  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 

Now  take  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  zinc  ore,  a  quantity  con- 
taining approximately  0*2  grm.  of  zinc,  transfer  to  the  above  deacribed 
flask,  dilute  up  to  the  mark,  mix  with  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  treat  with  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  exactly  as  above  directed. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  being  known,  the 
quantity  of  zinc  contained  in  the  examined  fluid-  is  found  by  a  simple 
(s&lculation. 

The  results,  though  not  very  accurate,  are  still  Bufficiently  so  for 
industrial  purposes,  provided  the  dilution  of  the  zinc  solution  and  the 
other  conditions  given  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  here  described  ;  but 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  results  are  very  inaccurate. 

BarreswU  ("Joum.  de  Pharm.,"  1857,  43.1;   "Polyt  Centralbl.," 
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1858,  2S5)  has  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  fluid  small  pieces  of 
thoroughly  ignited  porcelain,  moistened  with  solution  of  sesquiohloride 
of  iron,  instead  of  adding  4  or  6  drops  of  the  latter.  I  have  tried  this 
modification,  but  with  less  satisfiietory  i-esults  than  the  original  method. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  heat  the  fluid  to  boiling  ;  I  cannot  recom- 
]&end  this,  as  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  will  invariably  escape  from  the 
boiling  fluid. 

If  the  operator  does  not  mind  a  little  trouble,  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  completely  eflected,  and 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  just  begins  to  be  present  in  excess,  may  be  deter- 
mined with  greater  precision  than  by  the  blackening  of  the  flakes  of 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  the  following  course  of  proceeding  : 
Moisten  a  piece  of  white  filter  paper  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  ]ay 
it  on  ft  few  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  let  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  fall  on  it,  so  that  a  thin  film  of  carbonate  of  lead  forms  on  the 
moderately  moist  paper ;  when  the  excess  of  moisture  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  blotting  paper,  spread  the  lead  paper  on  a  porcelain  plate.  As 
soon  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  zinc  is  nearly  precipitated, 
place  a  smaU  piece  of  filtering  paper  on  the  lead  paper,  and  transfer  a 
drop  of  the  fluid  from  the  flask  to  the  filtering  paper,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  glass  rod,  with  moderate  pressing.  The  appearance  of  a  brown 
apot  on  the  paper  indicates  that  the  fluid  contains  a  trifling  excess  of 
sulphide  of  sodium.  I  consider  this  lead  paper  still  more  sensitive  than 
the  otherwise  equally  useful  paper  moistened  with  nitropnisside  of 
sodium,  recommended  for  the  same  purpose  by  Carl  Mohr  (Dingler's 
"  Polyt.  Joum.,"  148,  US).  The  results  obtained  with  the  aid  of  these 
papers  are  more  accurate  than  by  Schaffner^s  original  process,  but  the 
experiment  occupies  more  time.  The  dilution  of  the  zinc  solution  and 
the  other  conditions  given  must  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  described 
in  the  process.* 

3.  CarlMohf'a  Method {mngler's  "Polyt.  Joura."  148,  115). 

This  ingenious  method  is  based  upon  the  following  reactions  : — 
I.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  thrown 
down  in  form  of  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc 
3  Zn  (Cy.  Fe,). 

H.  If  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  added  in  excess,  2 
equivalents  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc  decompose  with  2  equivalents  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  forming  3  equivalents  of  ferrocyanide  of  zinc, 
2  equivalents  of  acetate  of  potassa,  1  equivalent  of  hydroferrocyauic 
acid,  and  2  equivalents  of  free  iodinej^  2  [3  Zn  (Cy.  Fe,)]  +  2  K  I  +  2 

(A,  H0)  =  3  [2  Zn  (Cy,Fe),]  +  2  K0,A  +  2H  (Cy,  Fe)  +  2  I. 

*  C.  Mohr  (Dingler's  *' Polyt.  Joom.,"  148,  115)  propoaes,  in  presence  of  manga- 
nese, to  add  taiirated  alkali  to  the  ammoniacal  solotion  of  line.  Although  this  addition 
iriU  serre  to  preTent  the  precipitation  of  sulphide  of  manganese  from  a  pure  ammoniacal 
•olation  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  I  cannot  recommend  the  proceeding,  as  the  sulphide 
of  siae  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  sodium  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sine  containing 
manganese,  will,  eren  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  tartrated  alkali,  always  con- 
tain siilphids  of  manganese. 
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III.  1  equivalent  of  liberated  iodine  corresponds,  aooordingly,  to  3 
equivalentB  of  zinc. 

lY.  If  iodide  of  potassium  ia  made  to  act  upon  ferricTanide  of  zinc  in 
neutral  solution,  the  liberated  iodine  acts  upon  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  present  in  that  case,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  little 
ferricyanide  of  potassium ;  the  remaining  free  iodine,  therefore,  will  nA 
indicate,  under  these  circumstances,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
quantity  of  zinc  present.  Whereas,  if  the  reaction  takes  place  in  an 
acid  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  prepared  as  directed  in  6,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  acetate  of  potassa  and  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid  are  formed ; 
and  as  iodine  exercises  no  appreciable  action  upon  the  latter  substance, 
the  iodine  liberated  in  the  process  indicates,  with  tolerable  aocnracy, 
the  amount  of  zinc  present. 

The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

Mix  the  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  6,  with  ferricyauide  of  potassium  in  idight  excess — ^viz.,  until 
a  sample  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  a 
salt  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ^  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  fluid  acquires  a  brown  color,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine  ;  the  white  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  ziuc  is  sus- 
pended in  the  brown  fluid. 

Determine  now  the  free  iodine  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
§  146,  3),  and  calculate  3  equivalents  of  zinc  for  each  equivalent  of  iodine. 
The  results  obtained  by  C,  Mohr,  and  also  in  my  laboratory,  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  method  can  be  employed  only  if  the  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion contains  no  other  heavy  metal  besides  zinc,  and,  more  particularly, 
no  manganese. 

15.  Analysis  of  Cast  Iron. 

§  246. 

Cast  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  metallurgic 
industry,  contains  a  whole  series  of  elements,  mixed  in  greater  or  less 
proportion  with  the  iron,  or  combined  with  it  Although  the  influence 
which  the  various  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  iron  exercise  on  the 
quality  of  cast  iron  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  still  the  fiu;t  that  they 
do  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  article  is  beyond 
doubt  The  analysis  of  cast  iron  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  operations 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  foUowing  bodies  must  be  had  regud  to  in 
the  analjTsis : — 

/rem,  carbon  (combined  with  the  iron),  carbon  in  form  of  graphite^ 
aUican,  phosphorua,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
aluminium,  chromium,  titanium,  zinc,  mangcmese,  cobalt,  nickel,  coppery 
tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium.  As  a  general  rule,  the  elements  in 
italics  alone  are  quantitatively  determined. 

1.  DBTaRimrATTON  OF  TfiE  Carsok. 

a.  DetBrmxTuUion  qfthe  Mai  cmouni  o/^Carban  pretenl. 

Of  the  many  methods  proposed  for  efleoting  the  determination  of  the 
total  amount  of  carbon  ptesent  in  oast  iron,  two  deserve  special  mention. 
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In  one  of  these,  proposed  by  Berzelius,  the  iron  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  cop|)er|  and  the  undissolved  carbon  converted,  by  combus- 
tion, into  carbonic  acid,  and  weighed  in  that  form ;  in  the  other  the 
pulverized  iron  is  subjected  at  once  to  the  combustion  process  of  organic 
analysis. 

a  Berzdiuds  method,  slightly  modified.  Treat  about  5  grammes  of 
the  cast  iron,  moderately  comminuted,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper,  as  free  as  possible  from  acid,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  at  the  common  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  part 
remaining  undissolved  presents  a  mixed  mass  of  copper  and 
separated  carbon,  &c.,  crumbling  under  pressure,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  chloride  of  copper, 
and  digest  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  dissolved  to 
subchloride.  Filter  through  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  146,  the  narrow  part  of  which  is  loosely  stopped  with 
spongy  platinum  or  thoroughly  ignited  asbestos.  Wash  well, 
dry  thoroughly,  and  treat  the  entire  contents  of  the  tube, 

either  as  directed  §  177,  or  as  directed  §  179.     After  empty-        

ing  the  tube,  rinse  with  a  little  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of       M|v 
copper;  if  the  combustion  is  to  be  effected  in  a  little  boat, 
in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  rinse  with  oxide  of  mercury. 

/3.  If  the  cast  iron  is  to  be  subjected  at  once  to  the  com- 
bustion process  of  organic  analysis,  it  must  first  be  reduced     Yia.  146. 
to  a  fine  powder.     The  harder  sorts  are  broken  on  the  anvil, 
stamped  in  a  steel  mortar  (§  25,  fig.  21),  and  passed  through  a  tin  wire 
sieve  with  very  small  meshes  ;  the  sofber  sorts  are  filed  with  a  well- 
tempered  file.    Samples  of  cast  iron  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder 
by  these  means,  must  be  treated  by  some  other  method. 

RegnavUy  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method,  and  Bromeia 
('' AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  43,  242)  use  a  mixture  of  chromate  of 
lead  with  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the  process  of  combustion.  Kvdemcttach 
("  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  40,  499),  who  observed  that  the  use  of  these 
agents  is  attended  with  a  slight  evolution  of  chlorine,  prefers  oxide 
of  copper.  H,  Rose  recommends  oxide  of  copper  and  ignition  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  (§  179  a) ;  Wohler  uses  the  method  described 
§  179,  b  (combustion  in  a  small  boat,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas); 
Mayer  recommends  the  use  of  chromate  of  lead  mixed  with  bichromate 
of  potassa  (§  177).  Although  the  water  need  not  be  determined,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  place  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  between  the  com- 
bustion tube  and  the  potassa  apparatus,  to  absorb  the  moisture. 

h.  Determination  of  the  GraphUe, 

Treat  another  portion  of  the  sample  with  moderately  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more  gas  is  evolved ;  filter 
the  solution  as  in  a,  a,  wash  the  undissolved  residue,  first  with  boiling 
water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after  this  with  alcohol,  and  lastly 
with  ether  {Max  Buchner,  "Joum.  f  prakt  Chem.,"  72,  364);  then 
dry,  and  bum  as  in  a,  a  (§  177  or  §  179).  Dii-ect  weighing  is  not 
advisable,  as  the  graphite  generally  contains  silicon.  Deduct  the 
graphite  obtained  in  b  from  the  total  amount  of  carbon  found  in  a ;  the 
difiTerence  gives  the  combined  carbon. 

2.  Treat  50  grammes  of  the  cast  iron,  coarsely  pounded,  with   a 
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mixture  of  1  part  of  pure  strong  nitric  acid,  and  2  parta  of  pure  strong 
Lydrochloric  acid,*  until  the  soluble  part  is  completely  dissolved. 

Dilute  with  water,  and  filter,  through  a  weighed  filter,  into  a  litre 
flask.  Wash  the  residue  well,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and  ke^p  in  a  well-closed 
tube,  for  subsequent  examination  (see  2  6).  Dilute  the  filtrate  to  the 
volume  of  1000  co.,  and  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking. 

a.  £xaimnaUan  of  the  Sduiion, 

a.  Heat  200  cc.  of  the  solution,  corresponding  to  10  grammes  of  the 
sample  of  cast  iron,  with  bisulphite  of  soda  until  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  reduced ;  then  heat  gently  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer,  or  barelj, 
of  sulphurous  acid  ;  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  it,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  24  hours ;  then  filter  from  the  precipitate  formed,  and 
separate  the  metals  which  the  latter  may  contain  (arsenic,  cnUimony,  tm, 
copper)f  by  the  appropriate  methods  described  in  Section  V.  BoU  the 
filtrate  for  some  time,  to  expel  every  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
add  a  little  sesquichloride  of  iron,  then  carbonate  of  soda  until  the  free 
acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  and,  lastly,  carbonate  of  baryta.  Close  the 
flask,  let  the  precipitate,  which  must  have  a  reddish-white  color,  deposit, 
and  filter  after  12  hours.  The  precipitate  contains  the  silicic  acid  and 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  nitrohydrochloric  acid  solution,  combined  with 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  s^Mirate  the  tiUeie 
acid  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  add  in  the 
hltrate  by  molybdate  of  ammonia  (§  134, 1.,  6,  j3).  In  the  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  analysis,  the  phosphoric  add  is  entered  as  phosphorus ; 
the  silicic  acid  may  originally  have  been  present  partly  in  that  form  as 
slag,  partly  in  form  of  silicon.  It  should  be  tested  for  titanic  add 
(see  f3). 

/3.  Saturate  200  cc.  of  the  nitro-hydrochloric  add  sdlution  nearly  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda,  and  boil,  ^.  (§  161,  2). 

aa.  Well  wash  and  dry  the  precipilaU,  ignite,  reduce  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas  (§  160,  3,  a),  and  extract  the  iron  with  very  dilate  nitric 
acid.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  chiefly  of  silicic  add 
and  alumina,  and  may  also  contain  titanic  acid.  Evaporate  the  weighed 
residue  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  to  remove  the  silicic  add;  fuse  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  and  boil  the  solution  for  s 
considerable  time,  which  will  throw  down  the  titanic  add,  if  any  is 
present  (§  107) ;  lastly,  precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  As  the  alumina  precipitate  may  contain  phosphoric  acid, 
treat  it,  without  previous  weighing,  as  directed  §  135,^  /3,  taking  care  to 
add  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  to  the  silicic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
Boda  used  in  the  process.  Should  sesquioxide  of  chromium  have  been 
present  with  the  alumina,  the  solution  will,  besides  phosphoric  add,  also 
contain  chromic  add.  Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  iron  to  a 
definite  volume,  boil  a  suitable  portion  of  it,  and  predpitate  the  iron,  in 
form  of  sesquioxide,  by  ammonia. 

hb.  Saturate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  add  ammonia 
to  alkaline  reaction,  then  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  close  the 
flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  12  hours.     If  a  precipitate  forms,  treat  this  by 

•  To  test  the  aoids  for  tnlpharic  acid,  nearly  evaponte  to  diToeai^  diMolve  tl« 
residue  in  water,  and  test  the  aolntioB  with  chloride  of  hariun. 
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the  appropriate  metbods  described  in  Section  Y.  It  generally  contaiu» 
manganesej  Bometimes  cobalt,  nickd,  and  zinc.  If  the  filtrate  contains 
lime  and  mtignesiay  separate  these  earths  also  hj  the  proper  method 
given  in  Section  V, 

y.  Add  chlorine  water  to  another  portion  of  200  cc.,  then  precipitate 
with  ammonia  and  some  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  gently  ignite  the  residue,  to  expel  the  chloride  oif  ammonium  ; 
then  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  potcuea  and  soda  which  may  be 
present,  as  directed  §  153,  4t,  a,  2  (18)* 

L  Evaporate  another  portion  of  200  cc.  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  dilute 
largely  with  water,  add  chloride  of  barium,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  stand 
for  24  hours.  Wash  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  thoroughly, 
dry,  and  weigh.  If  washing  should  fail  to  free  the  precipitate  completely 
from  all  extraneous  matter,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  it  as  directed 
§  132,  II.,  b,  a. 

b.  Examination  of  ike  Residue  ineolvJble    in  Nilro-HydrocId(yriG 
Acid. 

Fuse  a  portion  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  boil  the  fused 
mass  with  water,  and  subject  both  the  solution  and  the  residue  to  a 
careful  qualitative  analysis.  The  graphite  and  chai*coal  are  consumed  in 
this  operation ;  the  silicic  acid  passes  into  the  alkaline  solution  ;  besides 
silicic  acid,  there  may  be  present  also  a  little  phosphoiic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  chromic  acid,  as  arsenide,  phosphide,  chromide, 
&c.,  of  iron  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  some  difficulty.  As  a  gener^,! 
rule,  however,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  determine  the  silicic  acid  as 
directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 

The  residue  occasionally  contains  titanic  acid;  the  best  way  of 
detecting  this,  is  first  to  bum  the  charcoal  and  graphite,  then  to  vola- 
tilize the  silicic  acid  by  treating  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  to  fuse  the 
residue  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  to  treat  the  fused  mass  with  cold 
water,  and  to  boil  the  clear  solution  for  a  considerable  time  (§  107). 

3.  Should  the  iron  exceptionally  contain  Vcmaditmij  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Sefstrom  may  be  employed  (''  Pogg.  Annal.,'*  21,  47  ;  Roae^e 
"  Handbuch  d.  Annal  Chem.,"  II.,  764.) 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  is  made  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  bodies  found  were  present  in  the  elementary  form. 
However,  if  the  iron  was  mixed  with  slag,  the  component  parts  of  the 
latter,  and,  more  particularly,  therefore,  the  silicon  must  not  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  form  the  silicon  found 
was  originally  present  in  the  analysed  iron,  as  it  may  have  been  present^ 
a,  as  cryiitallized  silicon,  similar  to  graphite ;  by  as  silicide  of  iron  ;  c,  as 
silicic  acid  in  the  slag.  The  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to 
settle  the  question  : — Treat  the  cast  iron  with  chloride  of  copper  free 
from  acid,  until  the  iron  is  completely  dissolved ;  filter  and  wash  the 
residue  ;  the  filtrate  may  contain  part  of  the  silicic  acid  formed  from  the 
silicide  of  iron ;  this  may  be  easily  determined  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 
Digest  the  residue  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  out  of  contact  of  air,  to 
diasolve  the  precipitated  copper,  and  wash  the  undissolved  portion,  which 
contains  a  matter  resembling  humus,  and,  in  the  case  of  gray  cast  iron, 
graphite,  and  perhaps^  besides,  crystallized  silicon,  slag,  oxide  of  silicon. 
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and  hydrated  silicic  acid  formed  from  thin,  carbide  of  iron,  plioftpbideand 
arsenide  of  iron,  chromide  and  yanadide  of  iron,  molybdenum,  &c. 
{Wohler),  Filter,  dry  at  212°  F.,  weigh,  and  subject  a  portion  of  the 
dried  and  weighed  residue  to  an  accurate  qualitative  analysis.  To  deter- 
mine now  the  silicon  in  the  several  forms  in  which  it  is  present  in  the 
analysed  iron,  proceed  as  follows  : — ^Treat  a  portion  of  the  residue,  for  a 
short  time,  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  potaasa,  which  will 
dissolve  oxide  of  silicon  and  hydrated  silicic  acid  ;  remove  these  from  the 
solution  in  form  of  silicic  acid.  Ignite  the  washed  residue,  with  access  of 
air,  to  ensure  the  combustion  of  the  graphite  and  charcoal,  and  heat  the 

[  incombustible  part,  which  is  assumed  to  consist  of  slag  and  crystallized 

silicon,  in  a  dry  current  of  chlorine,  free  from  air  ;  the  silicon  vdatilizes 

I  as  chloride  of  silicon.      The  silicic  add  of  the  slag  is  found  by  the 

difference.     Deduct  the  silicic  acid  of  the  slag,  together  with  the  baaes 

I  combined  with  the  same  (alumina,  lime,  iui,,)*  from  the  component 

,  elements  of  the  analysed  cast  iron« 

Supplement  to  IL 

QaANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  GeAPE  SuGAR  AND  FbUIT  SuGAR,  CaSZ 

SuGAB,  Milk  Sugab,  Starch,  and  Dextrine. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  compounds  is  oflen  called  for  in 
the  analysis  of  agricultural  and  technical  products  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  ;  it  is  also  of  some  importance  in  the  examination  of  dialietk 
urina  I  will  therefore  give  in  this  supplement  some  of  the  best  methods 
of  effecting  it. 

Setting  aside  the  purely  physical  processes,  which  are  based  either  upon 
the  speci^o  gravity  of  the  saccharine  solutions,  or  upon  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light,t  there  are  principaUy  two  methods  by  which  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  grape  sugar  may  be  accomplished,  and  also 
that  of  the  other  compounds,  which  are  convertible  into  grape  sugar. 

.  A.  Method  rased  upon  the  Beductioh  of  Oxide  of  Copper  to 

Suboxide.  { 

§247. 

If  a  solution  containing  sulphate  of  copper,  neutral  tartrate  of  potana, 
and  solution  of  soda,  in  the  proper  proportiona,  is  heated,  even  to  fall 
ebullition,  it  remains  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  same  solution  is  heated  after 
addition  of  grape  sugar,  suboxide  of  copper  separates.  The  quantity  c*f 
the  oxide  of  copper  reduced  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  added  of  tl.e 
grape  sugar:  1  equivalent  of  the  latter  (Cj,H,,0„)=  180  reduces  10 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper  =  396*8  to  the  state  of  suboxide  (FehUmj, 

*  Supposing,  of  oonne,  these  latter  can  be  determined  by  analysis  of  the  slag  aoooa  - 
J^Nuaying  the  sample  of  cast  iron  sent  for  examination. 

t  Interesting  papers  on  the  optical  method  have  recently  been  published  by  LUtiny 
("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  96,  93),  %nd  PM  (**Ghem.  CentralbL,"  1867,  1). 
Brix  ("  Chem.  Centnlbl,"  1856,  267)  has  giyen  new  tables  on  the  relation  between  the 
specific  grarity  of  the  saccharine  compounds  and  the  proportion  of  saechaxina  mattex 
severally  contained  in  them. 

X  Compare  Fehling,  On  the  Qnantitatire  Estimation  of  Sugar  and  Starch  by  Means  <  f 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  *'  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharmade,'*  toI.  72|  p.  106  ;  and  C  Ae«6a»f}. 
**  AichiY  der  Phaxmacie,"  2  seriei^  yoI.  72,  p.  278. 
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(7.  Neuhauer),  Therefore,  if  we  knov  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper 
reduced,  ve  know  also  that  of  grape  sugar  added. 

Upon  this  principle  two  methods  may  be  based.  Either  we  nmy  add 
to  a  solution  of  copper  of  known  strength,  the  exact  quantity  of  grape 
sugar  required  to  reduce  all  the  oxide  to  suboxide ;  or  the  solution  of 
copper  may  be  used  in  excess,  and  the  suboxide  which  separates  determined.' 
The  former  method  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed  ;  the  laUer  is 
resorted  to  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  dark  color  of  the  fluid,  it  in 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  process  of  reduction 
and  separation  is  accomplished. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  gra])e 
sugar,  and  afterwards  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  convert- 
ing  cane  sugar,  starch,  <bc.,  into  grape  sugar. 

1.    QUAHTITATIVS   ESTIMATION  OF  GrAPB  SuOAB  IN   PURE   OR  ALMOST 

PURE  Aqueous  Solution. 

First  Method. 
Requisites, 

a.  Solution  of  Copper, — ^Dissolve  exactly  34*632  grammes  of  pure 
crystallized  sul[)hate  of  copper,  completely  freed  from  adhering  moistui'e 
by  pulverizing  and  pressing  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  in  about 
200  C.C  of  water.  Dissolve  in  another  vessel  173  gi-ammes  of  perfectly 
pure  crystallized  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  in  4S0  cc.  of  piure  solution  of 
soda  of  1*14  sp.  gr.  Add  the  first  solution  gradually  to  the  second,  and 
dilute  the  deep  blue  clear  fluid  exactly  to  1000  cc.  Every  10  ac.  of  this 
solution  contain  0*34632  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper,aDd  correspond  exactly 
to  0*050  grm.  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar.  Keep  the  solution  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  filled  to  the  top,  as  absorption  uf  carbonic 
acid  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  suboxide  of  cojiper  upou  iiiei*e  exposure 
to  heat ;  this  might  be  prevented,  however,  by  a  frei>h  additiun  of  solu- 
tion of  soda.  Before  using  the  solution,  boil  10  cc.  of  it  for  some 
minutes,  by  way  of  trial^  with  40  cc.  of  water,  or  dilute  solution  of  soda 
if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid ;  if 
this  operation  produces  the  least  change  in  the  fluid  aud  causes  the 
8e]>aration  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  suboxide,  the  solution  is  unfit 
for  use. 

6.  Solution  of  Sugar, — This  must  be  highly  dilute,  containing  only  |, 
or,  at  the  most,  1  per  cent,  of  sugar.  If,  therefore,  you  find,  in  a  first 
experiment,  that  the  sugar  solution  is  too  concentrated,  dilute  it  with  a 
definite  quantity  of  water,  and  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  Process. 

Four  10  cc  of  the  copper  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  40  cc. 
of  water,  or  very  dilute  solution  of  soda  if  required  ;  heat  to  gentle 
ebullition,  and  allow  the  sugar  solution  to  drop  slowly  and  gradually  into  the 
fluid,  from  a  burette  or  pipette  divided  into  -^  cc     After  the  addition 
of  the  first  few  drops,  the  fluid  shows  a  greenish-brown  tint,  owing  to 
the  suboxide  and  hydrated  suboxide  suspended  in  the  blue  solution ;  in 
proportion  as  more  of  the  sugar  solution  is  added,  the  precipitate  becomes 
more  copious,  acquires  a  redder  tint,  and  subsides  more  speedily.     When 
the  precipitate  presents  a  deep  red  color,  remove  the  lamp,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside  a  little,  and  give  to  the  dish  an  inclined  position, 
which  will  enable  you  readily  to  detect  the  least  bluish-green  tint*    To 
IJ.  P  P 
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make  qnite  flare,  however,  poor  a  small  portion  of  tbe  clear  snpematant 
fluid  into  a  test-tube,  add  a  drop  of  the  sugar  solution,  and  apply  heat. 
If  there  remains  the  least  traoe  of  salt  of  copper  undecomposed,  a  yellowish- 
red  precipitate  will  form,  appearing  at  first  like  a  cloud  in  the  fluid.  In 
that  case,  pour  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  into  the  dish,  and  continue 
adding  the  solution  of  sugar  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  original 
amount  used  of  the  solution  of  sugar  contains  0*050  grammes  of  anhy- 
drous grape  sugar. 

When  the  operation  is  terminatedi  ascertain  whether  it  has  fully  suc- 
ceeded, that  is,  whether  the  solution  really  contains  neither  copper, 
sugar,  nor  a  brown  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  substance. 
To  this  end  filter  off  a  portion  of  the  fluid  while  still  quite  hot.  The 
filtrate  roust  be  colorless  (without  the  least  brownish  tinge).  Heat  a 
portion  of  it  with  a  drop  of  the  copfjer  solution;  acidify  two  other 
portions,  and  test  the  one  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  neither  of  these  tests  must  produce  the  slightest 
alteration.  If  the  fluid  contains  a  perceptible  quantity  either  of  oxide  of 
copper  or  of  sugar,  this  is  a  proof  that  too  little  or  too  much  of  the  latter 
has  been  added,  and  the  experiment  must  accordingly  be  repeated. 

The  results  are  constant  and  very  satisfactory.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 'must  always  remain  strongly  alkaline; 
should  the  sugar  solution  be  acid,  some  more  solution  of  soda  must  be 
added. 

Second  Muhod. 

This  requires  the  same  solutions  as  the  first.  Pour  20  aa  of  the 
solution  of  copper  and  80  cc  of  water,  or  of  highly  dilute  solution  of 
soda  if  required,  (or  a  larger  quantity  of  the  copper  solution  diluted  with 
water  or  solution  of  soda  in  the  same  proportion,)  into  a  porcelain  dish  ; 
add  a  measured  quantity  of  the  dilute  sugar  solution,  but  not  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  heat  for  about  10  minutes 
on  the  water-bath.  When  the  reduction  is  completed,  wash  the  preci- 
pitated suboxide  of  copper  by  decantation  with  boiling  water.  Pass  the 
decanted  fluid  through  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  212^  F.,  then  transfer 
the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh.  Or  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  suboxide  by  Schwarz*8  method  (§119,  4,  a)  ;  or  ignite 
the  suboxide  of  copper,  with  access  of  air,  and  then  convert  it  completely 
into  oxide  by  treating  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 

100  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  correspond  to  220*5  of  oxide  of 
copper,*  or  198*2  of  suboxide  of  copper,t  or  155*55  of  iron,  converted 
from  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochlorida 

In  the  application  of  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
separated  suboxide  of  copper  will,  upon  cooling  of  the  supernatant 
fluid,  gradually  redissolve  to  oxide,  being  reconverted  into  this  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  necessity  of  washing  the  preci- 
pitate by  decantation  with  boiling  water. 

*  PthUng  (*'AnnaI.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,*'  toI.  72,  p.  106)  obtained,  as  hishttt 
naolti  219*4  grammea  of  oxide  of  eopper. 

t  Neubamer  (**  Arcbir.  der  Phann.,**  2  series,  rol.  72,  p.  278)  found  in  Us  ezpcr- 
mente  with  starcli,  that  0*05  of  the  latter  correspond  to  0*112  of  mbozide  of  copper.  A^ 
90  of  starch  give  100  of  grape  sugar,  0*06  of  the  former  ooirespond  to  0  0555  of  the 
latter.  Aooordinglj  100  of  grape  sagar  gave  actually  201*62  of  suboxide  of  oopper, 
instead  of  198*2. 
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2.  Modification  of  thv  pbbobdiko  MvraoBB,  avd  CoirvsRStoK  of 
Oaks  Sugab,  Stabch,  ^a,  mvo  Grafs  Sugab. 

a.  The  preceding  metliodB  may  be  employed  without  modifioatioa  to 
determine  the  amount  of  grape  sugar  oontuoed  in  grape  jtdce,  apple  jtUeSp 
and  the  juices  of  other  fniila^  properly  diluted  of  course.  The  same  ap« 
plies  also  to  diabetic  urine.  The  other  substances  contained  in  the  said 
juices,  and  in  urine,  are  generally  without  perceptible  action  or  influence 
upon  the  test  solution  of  copper.  However,  if  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend such  action,  the  fluid  under  examination  is  mixed,  in  a  measuring 
flask,  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  foreign  matters  are  precipitated ; 
water  is  then  added  to  the  mark,  the  mixture  allowed  to  deposit,  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  the  filtrate  examined  as  directed  in  1  {FehUng), 

h.  Vegetable  juices  of  dark  color  must  previously  be  clarified  ;  this  is 
done  by  heating  a  measured  quantity  of  the  juice  just  to  boilings  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  milk  of  lime,  which  usually  produces  a  copious 
precipitate  (of  albumen,  coloring  matter,  lime  salts^  dM.) ;  the  fluid  is 
then  filtered  through  animal  charcoal^  the  precnpitate  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  diluted  to  10,  15, 
or  20  times  its  original  bulk  (iVet^^ouer). 

c,  Cwne  sugar,  or  vegetable  juices  containing  cane  stigar  (the  juices  of 
the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  maple,  &c.),  must  first  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar.  This  is  effected  by  protracted  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  prepare  beetroot  juice  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  it,  take  15—20  c.c.  of  the  juice 
treated  as  directed  in  6,  add  12  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (SO,,HO  + 
5  water),  and  boil  the  mixture  from  1  to  2  hours,  adding  water  as  it 
evaporates ;  this  operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  steam- bath*  Neutralize 
the  free  acid  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dilute 
to  10  or  20  times  the  original  volume,  and  examine  the  fluid  as  directed 
in  1. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (C^H^^O.J  correspond  to  95  parts  of  cane 
sugar  (C^H^^O^i).  Accordingly^  it  takes  0*0475  grm.  of  cane  sugar  to 
decompose  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution. 

d.  Starch  and  dextrine^  or  substances  containing  either  of  these  bodies, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  con- 
tinued much  longer  than  in  the  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar. 
For  instance,  to  convert  1  gramme  of  starch  into  grape  sugar,  proceed  as 
follows :  mix  the  gramme  of  starch  with  10  grammes  of  cold  water, 
shake  the  mixture,  apply  heat,  still  shaking,  until  a  paste  is  formed ;  add 
to  this  12  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 — 5),  and  apply  heat  until  the 
fluid  becomes  thin  ;  boil  now  from  6  to  10  hours  in  an  obliquely  placed 
flask  on  the  sand-bath,  frequently  replacing  the  evaporated  water  ;*  or 
heat  the  fluid  from  24  to  36  hours  in  the  steam-bath.  When  the  con- 
version into  grape  sugar  is  completed,  dilute  the  fluid  to  1 00  or  200  ac., 
aud  proceed  as  directed  in  1.  The  reaction  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
-which  has  been  proposed  by  several  chemists  as  a  test  to  ascertain 
whether  the  conversion  into  grape  sugar  is  completed,  is  not  sufficiently 

*  Tbe  operatioii  may  be  greaUy  ftcQitated  by  doeing  the  flask  with  a  perforated  eork 
fomiBhed  with  a  glam  tube  bent  at  an  obtnse  angle,  and  which  leads  to  a  condensing 
apparatnt  tamed  vpwaids ;  by  this  arrangement  tht  evaporated  water  is  retnmed  to 
thefiaak. 

pp2 
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reliable.  To  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  heat  20  cc.  of  the  fluid 
again  for  3  hours,  with  a  few  drope  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  rinse  into  a 
measuring  tube,  dilute  to  40  cc,  and  proceed  again  as  directed  in  1. 
This  second  experiment  must  take  exactly  double  the  quantity  of  solution 
of  copper  used  in  the  first ;  if  less  is  required,  this  is  a  proof  that  an 
additional  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  formed  upon  the  renewed  applica- 
tion of  heat* 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (C^^H^p^)  correspond  to  90  parts  of  starch 
(0„H  O  J  ;  or  10  cc  of  the  copper  solution  correspond  to  0-045  of  starch. 

e.  Miue  sugar  reduces  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper 
than  grape  sugar ;  for  whilst  1  equivalent  of  the  latter  decomposes  10 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper,  1  equivalent  of  milk  sugar  reduces  onlv 
7  or  8  equivalents.  Milk  sugar,  must,  therefore,  before  the  application 
of  the  test,  first  be  converted  into  grape  sugar,  by  boiling  its  solution  for 

1  hour  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

To  determine  the  milk  sugar  in  milk,  the  casein e  is  removed  by  means 
of  acetic  acid,  and  the  whey  cleared  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and 
filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  then  mixed 
with  9  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  the  sugar  determined  in  the  usual 
way,  as  directed  in  1. 

B.  Method  based  upon  the  Deoompositiok  of  Sugar  bt  Aijooholic 

FEBMENTATION.t 

§248. 

1.  When  a  saccharine  fluid  is  exposed,  with  ferment,  or  yeast,  to  the 
proper  temperature,  it  suffers  aloohoHc  fermentation,  in  which  the 
elements  of  1  equivalent  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  are  converted  into  2 
equivalents  of  alcohol  and  4  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  (0„H^,0^  = 

2  (C^HjO,)  +  4  C  O^  Accordingly^  if  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
generated  in  this  way  is  known,  the  quantity  of  sugar  decomposed  may 
be  calculated  from  it  100  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  give  51  *1 1  of 
alcohol  and  48*89  of  carbonic  acid.  This  calculation  is  not  quite  correct, 
however,  as  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  some  other  products  are  also 
tbnned  (amylic  alcohol,  butylic  alcohol,  die)  The  method,  therefoie, 
cannot  pretend  to  absolute  accuracy. 

2.  The  carbonic  acid  escaping  in  the  process  is  most  conveniently  de- 
termined with  the  aid  of  the  flask  A  of  the  apparatus,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
66  (§  139,  IL,  «,  a,  aa).  To  prevent  receding,  the  flask  B  is  replaced 
by  a  U-shaped  tube,  containing  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid  J  the  quantity  of  stdphuric  acid  must  be  just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
bend  of  the  tube.  The  outer  limb  of  the  U  tube  is  closed  by  a  cork,  with 
a  very  narrow  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  fitted  into  it 

3.  The  experiment  is  made  with  a  quantity  of  the  saccharine  fluid 
containing  about  2  or  3  grammes  of  anhydrous  sugar.  If  much  more  is 
taken,  the  fermentation  lasts  too  long ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  much  less 
is  used,  the  results  are  inaccurate,  because  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  evolved  is  in  that  case  too  small  for  correct  weighing. 

*  The  complete  oonrenion  of  itarch  into  sugar  jnay  be  efEscted  alao  bj  makisg  Um 
•tareh  into  paste,  and  digestiDg  thia  for  MYeral  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140*  to 
166"  P.,  with  a  measured  quantity  of  infasion  of  malt.  If  the  sugar  is  now  determined  is 
an  equal  quautitj  of  infusiou  of  malt,  heated  for  the  same  time^  the  difference  gives  tke 
Amount  of  sugar  formed  from  the  starcb. 

t  Compare  Krocker,  on  the  quantitatiye  estimation  of  atanh  in  Tarions  eensl% 
«<  AnnaL  der  Chem.  and  Pharm.|"  toI.  5S,  p.  212. 
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4.  As  regards  the  concentration  of  the  flnid,  the  solution  slionld  con- 
tain about  4  or  5  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  sugar.  More  highly  dilute 
solutions  must  therefore  be  concentrated  by  eraporation  on  the  water- 
bath.  ^ 

5.  Pour  the  sugar  solution  into  the  flask  A,  add  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  and  a  comparatively  large  weighed  portion  of  washed 
yeast  (say  20  grammes  of  fresh,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  German 
yeast).  As  yeast  generally  evolves  some  carbonic  acid  from  it«  own 
constituents,  a  larger  weighed  portion  of  it  may  be  put  into  another 
similar  apparatus,  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  it,  which 
is  then  calculated  for  20  grammes,  i.  e,  the  quantity  used  in  the  fermenta- 
tion process  of  the  sugar,  and  the  resulting  amount  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  obtained  in  the  latter. 

6.  The  apparatus  is  now  accurately  weighed,  and  kept  at  a  pretty 
constant  temperature  of  77"  F.  Fermentation  soon  sets  in,  and  goes  oni 
briskly  at  first,  but  after  a  time  more  slowly.  When  no  more  gas 
bubbles  escape  through  the  sulphuric  acid  (after  4  or  5  days),  the  pro- 
ca»  is  terminated.  The  flask  A  is  now  heated  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel 
with  hot  water ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bath,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
still  liogering  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube  ;  th^  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  after  this  re-weighed. 
The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  which  has 
escaped,  and  this  multiplied  by  2*045  gives  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  grape  sugar. 

7.  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  amylaceous  substances  in  this  way,  the 
starch  in  them  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
§  247,  2,  d ;  the  fluid  is  then  evaporated  in  the  water-bath  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  transferred  to  the  flask  A,  and  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
removed,  by  adding  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of 
potassa  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  sulphate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa  ;* 
the  fluid  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  the 
examination  of  potatoes,  6 — 8  grammes  are  used ;  iu  that  of  the  different 
sorts  of  flour  of  the  cereals,  3  gramme& 
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§  249. 

The  recent  researches  and  discoveries  of  agricultural  chemistry  have 
fully  established  the  &ct,  that  plants  require  for  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment certain  inorganic  constituents,  which  are  diflerent  for  the  different 

*  The  reaction  on  litmus  paper  afforda  a  tolerably  safe  gaide  aa  to  the  quantity  required. 

f  As  the  analjaia  of  the  aahea  of  animal  anbatanoea  ia  made  almost  exclusiTely  for 
scientific,  and  only  rarely  for  technical  parpoeea,  I  hare  omitted  in  the  text  a  detailed 
description  of  it ;  I  will  here  only  remark,  that  the  same  proceaaea  which  are  given  in  the 
text  for  the  incineration  of  plants  and  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  will  equally  aezre  for 
animal  substances.  Substances  which  fuse  are  first  heated,  according  to  H.  Rou,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  with  stirring,  until  they  hare  lost  their  fluidity,  and  the  organic  matter  ia 
nearly  destroyed.  The  nearly  charred  residue  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  or  common 
clay  crucible ;  the  lid  ia  securely  closed,  and  the  oontents  are  heated  to  dull  redness. 
The  charcoal  obtained  is  burnt  with  spongy  platinum.  Strtcket'M  method  of  incineration, 
which  is  given  in  the  text,  is  also  well  adapted  for  animal  substances.     According  to 
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claBses  of  plants ;  the  difioovery  of  this  fact  has  created  a  vezy  natural 
desire  to  aaoertain  which  inorganic  conatitaeots  are  reapectively  indiapea* 
sable  for  the  growth  of  the  several  species  of  plants,  and  more  particukriy 
for  that  of  the  cultivated  plants,  and  also  for  weeds,  since  the  knowledge 
of  the  constituents  of  these  latter  enables  us  to  infer  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  thej  grow.  This  knowledge  it  waa  endeavored  to  attain 
by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  remaining  upon  the  combuation  of  either  the 
entire  plants  or  particular  parte  of  them  (the  seeds  for  instance).  And, 
although  it  is  a  settled  point  that  perfectly  accurate  results  cannos  be  so 
obtained,  since  the  ashes  of  a  plant  do  not  quite  truly  represent  the  sum 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  contained  in  it,  still,  putting  aside  a  few 
ezneriments  made  in  this  direction,t  we  know  as  yet  no  better  means  of 
obtaining  the  end  in  view,  and  at  all  events  no  other  means  equally 
applicable  to  the  analysis  of  all  vegetable  matters.  The  analyaia  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  will  therefore  continue^  at  least  for  some  time  to  oome^  a 
highly  important  and  interesting  branch  of  analytical  chemiatry ;  nay, 
we  may  safely  presume  that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  inorganic  con* 
atituenta  of  plants  will  never  be  abandoned  by  the  agriculturist^  sinoe  the 
results  which  it  gives  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  though  not  for  those  of  physblogy. 

The  ashes  of  plants  containing,  according  to  Uie  researchea  hitherto 
made^  only  a  limited  number  of  adds  and  bases,  certain  widely  applicable 
methods  for  their  analysis  have  been  devised.  As  these  methods  present 
many  peculiarities,  and  are  frequently  employed,  I  will,  here  describe 
those  which  appear  to  me  the  simplest  and  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  A  critical  disciusion  of  the  numerous  and  essentiaUy  different 
methods  proposed  would  of  course  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  W(vk. 

The  following  are  the  substances  generally  found  in  plants  : — 

Ba$€9: 

Fotassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sesquioxide  of  iron^  proto^sesquiozide  of 
manganesa 

AdfU  emd  SaU-radieah : 

Silicic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine 

Slater  {**  Cham.  Gax.,''  1855,  63),  the  most  pnetictl  waj  of  eSecting  the  indaeistioin  of 
animal  rabsUuiofls,  ii  to  mix  and  ignite  them  with  pare,  diy,  finely  pnlTerixed  binoiide  of 
Uriam.  In  a  paper  on  (be  tabject  ("Annal.  der  Ghemie  nnd  Pharmapie»"  78, 870),  SiredBer 
calls  attention  to  the  fiket  that  the  ashee  of  animal  anbetances  often  ooataiii  no  inconaide- 
rable  quantity  of  eyanatea.  These  nlta  are  destroyed  most  readily  by  moistening  the 
ashes  with  water,  and  then  heating  gnukudly  to  redness ;  one  moistening  naually  anf- 
fioee  to  oonrert  the  eyanates  into  carbonates.  On  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  the  ash 
of  animal  aubstances^  compare  also  F,  VerdeiTt  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
blood  of  man  and  aereral  animals  ('*  Annal.  der  Ohem.  nnd  HianuMiie,*'  CS,  SS ; 
*<Fbarmac.  C<)ntralbl.,'*  1849,  198 ;  LUhia  and  Kopp't  **  Annual  Beport,**  1849,  599)  ; 
and  Fr.  Ketler^  paper  on  the  ash  of  flesh  and  broth  (*' AnnaL  der  Chem.  nod  Phw- 
ipade,"  70,  91;  **Pharm.  Centrabl .,'*  18i9,  581;  Lidng  uid  Kopp't  "Annual 
Report,"  1849,  699). 

^  *  Caillai  states  that,  by  treating  grass  plants  (clover,  lucem,  sainfoin)  with  dihita 
nitric  acid,  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  inorganic  constituents  so  ttiUj  that  the  rendily 
oombastible  residuary  mass  left,  upon  incineration,  fbr  10  grammes  of  vegetable  used, 
only  from  18  to  22  milligrammes  of  ash,  consisting  of  silicic  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron* 
He  statea,  moreover,  that  this  treatment  of  the  plant  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
oonsUtuenti  of  the  ash,  more  particularly  of  sulphuric  add,  than  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
cineration of  the  phmt  ("Compt.  Rend.,**  xzix.  187;  Li^  wi  Kopp*9  "Annvai 
Report,  1849,  601).— Rivot,  Beudnnt  and  Da^in  ("Compt.  Rend.,"  1858,  885; 
"  Jonm.  f.  Prakt.  Ohem.,**  61,  185)  propose  to  destroy  the  organic  matters  by  t^ea^ 
Bg  with  eolation  of  potassa  and  ooodacting  chlorine  into  the  mixtore. 
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Besides  these,  we  occasionally  find  alumina  (e.g,,  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Ijoopodiaceiey  in  comparatively  large  proportion),  baryta,  fluoriDe,  iodine, 
bromine,  metallic  cyanides  and  cyanates  (only  in  the  auhes  of  bodies 
abounding  in  nitrogen),  boracic  acid,  metallic  sulphides,  and  often  slight 
traces  of  oxide  of  copper^  occasionally  also  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  other 
oxides  of  heavy  metals. 

Most  of  these  substances  were  unquestionably  originally  constituents 
of  the  incinerated  plants ;  as  regards  some  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  originally  present  in  the  vegetable,  or  whether  they  owe  their 
formation  to  the  process  of  incineration  ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly owe  their  origin  entirely  to  that  process.  Thus  the  sulphates  and, 
exceptionally,  even  the  carbonates,  may  have  been  original  constituents 
of  the  plant ;  but  they  may  also  have  been  formed,  in  the  process  of 
incineration,  by  the  destruction  of  salts  with  organic  acids,  and  by  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  which  every  plant  contains  in  the  unoxidized 
state ;  thus  the  metallic  sulphides  are  formed  by  the  action  which  the 
charcoal  exercises  upon  sulphates  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
air ; — thus  the  metallic  cyanides  owe  their  formation  to  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  nitrogenous  charcoal  in  contact  with  alkaline  carbonates  ;  and 
the  cyanates  to  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  cyanides,  &c. 

From  the  variety  of  these  several  inoi^nic  substances,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  them  are  usually  present  in  very  minute  quantities 
only,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  devise  universally  applicable 
methods ;  more  especially,  as  it  is  always  a  gpreat  desideratum  to  unite 
accuracy  with  despatch. 

The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts, 
viz,:— 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  ash ; 

2.  The  aualjrsis  of  the  ash  ; 

3.  The  calculation  and  statement  of  the  results  ; 

4.  The  calculation  of  the  per-centage  proportion  in  which  the  several 
constituents  of  the  ash  are  present  in  the  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  which 
has  furnished  them. 

A.  Preparation  of  the  Ash. 

§250. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ash  for  the  analytical  process,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  had  regard  to  : —  x 

1.  The  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  to  be  incinerated,  must  be  free  from 
all  adhering  impurities. 

2.  The  ash  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  unbumt  matters. 

3.  No  essential  constituents  must  be  lost  by  the  process  of  incineration. 
To  satisfy  ihejlrat  condition,  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  intended  for 

incineration  must  be  carefully  selected  and  cleaned.  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  rub  or  brush  away  sand  or  clay,  more  especially  from 
small  seeds,  if.  Bose  gives  the  following  directions  for  cleaning  the 
latter  : — 

Pour  over  the  seeds,  in  a  beaker,  a  moderate  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
stir  a  few  moments  with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  place  on  a  sieve  with 
sufficiently  wide  meshes  to  allow  the  fine  sand  to  pass  through,  whilst 
retaining  the  seeda     Eepeat  this  operation  several  times,  but  take  care 
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never  to  leave  the  aeedn  long  in  contact  with  water ;  otherwise  soluble 
salts  might  be  extracted  from  them.  Finally,  place  the  seeds  on  a  linen 
cloth,  and  rub  between  its  folds,  which  will  remove  the  still  adhering 
fine  sand ;  dry  them,  to  be  ready  for  the  process  of  incineration  when 
required.  Seeds  cleaned  in  this  manner  are  almost  perfectly  free  from 
foreign  matters. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  and  third  conditions,  the  principal 
point  to  be  looked  to  is  that  the  incineration  must  be  effected  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature  (a  dull  red  heat),  and  with  proper  access  of 
air,  neither  too  strong  nor  too  feeble.     Too  strong  a  draught  is  apt  to 
carry  away  particles  of  the  ash,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  too 
feeble  a  draught,  the  operation  lasts  too  long,  and  facilitien  are  afforded 
for  processes  of  reduction.     The  application  of  an  over-intense  heat  will 
cause  tlie  fusion  of  the  metallic  chlorides  and  the  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  and  the  fused  mass  enfolding  the  carbon  will  very   greatly 
impede  the  combustion  of  the  latter  ;  besides,  excessive  heat  may  cause 
the  metallic  chlorides  to  volatilize ;  nay,  even  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
lost  in  this  way,  since,  as  Erdmann  has  shown,  acid  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  when  ignited  with  carbon,  are  converted  into  neutral  salts,  with 
reduction  and  volatilization  of  part  of  the  phosphorus.     But,  whilst  loss 
of  metallic  chlorides  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against  by  properly  regulating  the  heat  and  the  access  of  air,  and,  if  need 
be,  by  mixing  baryta  or  lime  with  the  substance  intended  for  incinersr 
tion,  loss  of  carlK>nic  acid  cannot  be  avoided.      The  quantitative  estima- 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  will,  therefore,  never  enable  ns  to 
draw  any  reliable  inference  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  incinerated 
vegetable.     It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  presence  of  carbonates  in 
the  ash  of  a  plant  containing  no  carbonates,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  salts  with  organic  acids  in  the  incinerated  plant ; 
however,  oven  this  assumption  has  been  shown  to  rest  on  error,  since 
alkaline  carbonates  may  easily  be  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
nitrates  upon  charcoal ;  and,  moreover,  as  Sireeker  has  shown,  alkaline 
carbonates  are  formed,  together  with  alkaline  pyrophosphates,  when 
tribasic  alkaline  phosphates  are  ignited  with  a  large  excess  of  sugar,  or 
the  chaixsoal  of  the  latter.     On  the  other  hand,  alkaline  pyrophosphates 
are  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  when  strongly  ignited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  alkaline  carbonatea      With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  the  detection  and  estimation  of  tribasic  and 
bibasic  phosphates  in  an  ash  may  also  depend  upon  the  manner  ot 
incineration. 

But  least  of  all  will  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  ash  of  a  plant  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  constituents  present,  even 
if  the  incineration  is  effected  with  addition  of  an  alkaline  earth.  For 
plants  contain,  in  the  first  place,  sulphuric  acid  in  form  of  sulphates,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  sulphur  in  organic  combinations,  especially  in  the 
albumen.  A  correct  process  of  incineration  will,  indeed,  give  the  whole 
of  the  sulphates  present ;  but  most  certainly,  in  many  cases,  increased  by 
other  sulphates  formed  in  the  process.  This  much,  however,  is  positive, 
that  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  will 
never  serve  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  sulphur 
contained  in  the  plant.* 

•  Comp.  Maytr,  "  Annal.  d.  CUern.  n.  PhsniL,"  XOl,  pp.  136  and  164. 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  seyeral  methodB  of  incineration. 

1.  Incineration  in  the  Muffle, 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Erdmann*  and  afler>- 
wards  bj  Strecker^f  and  which  is  at  present  introduced  in  most  labora- 
tories, has  almost  entirely  supei-seded  the  old  way  of  burning  vegetable 
substances  in  hessian  crucibles  placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

The  muffles  which  I  employ  are  made  of  the  material  of  hessian  cru- 
cibles ;  they  are  in  internal  measurement  28  centimetres  long,  1 1  centi- 
metres wide,  and  6  centimetres  high.  They  are  placed  in  furnaces  with 
movable  grates ;  they  have  no  conducting  pipe,  and  are  loosely  closed  in 
front  with  a  perforated  door.  The  circulation  of  air  thus  created  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  combustion  of  the  charred  substance. 

a.  The  substance  which  it  is  intended  to  incinerate  (about  100 
grammes)  is  dried  at  212°  or  230®  F.  Succulent  roots  and  fleshy  roots 
are  cut  in  slices  and  laid  on  glass  plates.  The  dried  substance  is  weighed, 
and  then  put  into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  or,  bett^  still, 
into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  fitting  exactly  in  the 
muffle  ;  the  dish  or  capsule  is  introduced  into  the  latter,  which  is  then 
gradually  heated.  When  the  evolution  of  empyreumatic  products  ceases, 
the  heat  is  a  little  increased,  but  not  beyond  a  very  faint  redness 
not  visible  in  daylight.  At  this  temperature,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  fuse  either  chloride  of  sodium  or  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  the 
carbon  burns  with  feeble  incandescence,  and  1 2  hours  suffice  to  produce 
a  quantity  of  ash  free  from  carbon,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  analysis. 
Substances  to  which  this  mode  of  incineration  is  unsuited,  are  charred 
first,  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  in  a  large  covered  platinum  or  hessian  crucible, 
and  the  charred  mass  is  subsequently  incinerated  in  the  muffle.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  operator  had  always  better  refrain  from  stirring  the 
mass  in  progress  of  incineration,  since  this  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
porosity.  According  to  JStrecker,  no  chloride  of  sodium  volatilizes  in  this 
process  of  incineration. 

The  ash  obtained  is  weighed,  reduced  to  powder,  properly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

6.  Vegetable  substances  leaving  upon  incineration  an  ash  abounding  in 
alkali  salts,  more  particularly  in  chloride  of  the  alkalies,  which  are, 
accordingly,  readily  fusible,  are  generally  charred  in  a  crucible  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  then  treated  with  water  until  the  principal 
poi:tion  of  the  soluble  salts  is  extracted,  the  residue  dried,  and  finally 
incinerated  in  the  muffle.  The  ash  is  weighed,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  soluble  part  diluted  to  the  exact  point  to  give  just  as  many  tenth, 
faal^  or  whole  cubic  centimetres  of  fluid  as  there  are  milligrammes  of  ash 
of  the  insoluble  portion.  For  the  analytical  process  the  weighed  quantities 
of  the  ash  are  then  severally  mixed  with  a  corresponding  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  solution.  I  have  employed  this  method  with  great 
Buooess  in  the  analysis  of  marigold  (see  *'  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'*  70, 
85).  To  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  the  ash,  a  measured  portion  of 
the  solntion  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  weighed,  the  part  calculated  upon 
the  whole,  and  the  result  (representing  the  residue  which  the  entire 
solution  would  leave  upon  evaporation)  added  to  the  weight  of  the  ash 
of  the  insoluble  portion. 


•  i< 


Ann.  d.  Chem.  nnd  Pluurm.,*'  54,  853.  t  Ibid.,  73,  366. 
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9.  Incineration  in  Aa  Duk,  w$h  Ae  aid  €f  on  Artifioud  CuarrmU  of 
AW  {F,  Schuhe)* 

Char  the  oiganio  subiitAnoe,  properly  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  weig^ied, 
in  a  platinum  or  heasian  orucible,  at  a  gentle  red  lieat,  and  traiufer  the 
charred  mass  to  a  shallow  platinani  dish ;  put  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire 
across  the  dish,  and  place  on  the  triangle  a  common  lamp  chiianej.t 
which  m^  be  secured  in  positioui  if  desirable,  by  means  of  a  retort 
holder.  Heat  over  gas  or  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  increased  current  of 
air  caused  bj  the  chimney,  and  which  may  be  regulated  by  taking  a 
longer  or  shorter  one,  and  placing  it  higher  or  lower,  suffices  to  effect  the 
complete  incineration,  even  of  the  cereal  grains,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
spirit-lamp.^  When  the  incineration  is  completed,  weigh  the  aah,  and 
proceed  as  in  1. 

3.  IncinercUian  uriih  the  aid  of  an  Artificial  Current  of  Air  [HlaimMadz^ 
"Ann,  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.,"  97,  244). 

This  method  requires  a  ^ver,  platinum,  or  porcelain  tube  of  the  form 
of  a  tobacco  pipe.  For  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  it  should  be 
cylindrical,  7  inches  long,  1^  inch  wide,  and  with  the  lower  end  tapering 
to  a  point.  A  platinum  plate  with  6 — 8  small  perforations  prevents  char- 
coal or  ashes  falling  out.  For  readily  combustible  charcoal  a  conical  or 
crucible-like  shape  is  given  to  the  tube.  It  is  fitted  air-tight  into  one 
tubulature  of  a  two-necked  Woxdfe  bottle,  which  is  connected  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  second  and  third,  and  the  latter  with  a  very  large 
aspirator  (a  barrel).  The  second  bottle  and  the  third  are  not  quite  half 
filled  with  water.  If  water  is  made  to  flow  from  the  barrel  by  opening 
the  cock,  air  rushes  in  through  the  tube,  and  passes  through  the  water 
in  the  second  and  third  bottlea  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 
Char  the  properly  oomminuted  organic  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
with  the  lid  on.  Ab  soon  as  the  gases  cease  to  bum,  project  the  feebly 
incandescent  charcoal  through  a  ^nnel  into  the  tube,  and  at  onoe  open 
the  cock  of  the  aspirate  a  little.  Regulate  the  cock  so  as  to  ensure  the 
proper  combustion  of  the  charcoal  at  a  moderate  temperaturcL  Stir 
the  mass  occasionally  together  into  a  heap  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire. 
Heat  the  ash  finally  for  a  short  time  in  a  platinum  disl^  to  ensure  the 
combustion  of  the  last  remaining  particles  of  charcoal.  In  the  water  of 
the  Wovlfs  bottles  traces  of  fixed  salts  axe  found,  more  particularly  of 
metallic  chlorides ;  also  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniik  If  the  fixed  aalts 
are  present  iu  pondei'able  quantity,  they  must  be  determined. 

4.  IvxxMTQlion  in  the  Muffle,  vnth  axidUion  of  Baryta  {Streeker, 
"  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm,,"  73,  366). 

Dry  the  organic  substance  at  212^  F„  and  char  it  slightly,  in  a  porce- 
lain or  platinum  dish,  over  the  lamp.  Moisten  the  charred  mass  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  piure  hydrate  of  baryta  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
leave,  after  the  incineration  of  the  mass,  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  ash  and  baryta.  Dry  the  moistened  mass  a^psin,  and  then 
bum  it  in  the  muffle  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  The  ash  is 
kept  from  fusion  by  the  baryta ;  it  remains  bulky  and  loose,  and  tkut 
permits  a  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon. 

The  residue  must  still  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonate  of 

*  Gommaiiicated  to  me  bj  letter, 
t  Instead  of  a  chimnej,  a  8ii£Sciently  wide  neck  of  a  retort  maj  be  naed. 
t  P.  SchuUe  employs  this  method  abo  for  the  incineration  of  filters  ;  he  plaoee  the 
cmdble  with  the  filter  in  the  dish. 
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kuyta.  If  this  is  not  the  caae,  there  is  reaaon  to  apprehend  a  loss  of 
sulphur  or  phosphorus^  and  it  is  therefore  in  that  case  advisable  to  inci- 
nerate a  fresh  portion  of  the  vegetable  substanoe  with  a  larger  addition 
of  baryta  than  haa  been  used  with  the  first  portion. 

Reduce  the  incinerated  residue  to  a  fine  powder^  mix  this  intimately, 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottla 

5,  IneineraHon  unth  the  aid  qfSp(mgy  Flaimum  (iT.  Eoae), 
Char  about  100  grammes  of  the  substance  dried  at  212^  in  a  platinum 
or  clay  crucible,  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  reduce  the  charred  mass  to  a  fine 
powder  by  trituration  in  a  porcelain  mortar;  mix  the  powder  most 
Ultimately  with  20 — 30  grammes  of  spongy  platinum  ;  transfer  the  mix- 
ture in  portions  to  a  shallow  thin  platinum  dish,  and  heat  over  gas  or 
over  a  lamp  with  double  draught.  After  a  short  time,  and  before  the 
mixture  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  every  partide  of  carbon  begins  to  glim* 
mer,  and  a  gray  layer  speedily  covers  the  surface  of  the  black  mixture. 
By  diligent  and  cautious  stirring  with  a  little  platinum  spatula,  the 
surfiice  b  renewed  and  the  combustion  promoted.  As  long  as  the  mass 
contains  unconsumed  carbon,  glimmering  is  obsei'ved;  but  when  the 
carbon  is  entirely  burnt,  all  visible  incandescence  ceases,  even  though  a 
stronger  heat  be  applied.  When  the  incineration  is  completed,  mix  the 
masa  uniformly,  dry  thoroughly,  and  weigh.  Deduct  from  the  weight 
that  of  the  platinum  added  ;  the  difference  expre^ssea  the  weight  of  the 
ash. 

B.  A»ALTai8  OF  THB  AbH. 

§251. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  analytical  process,  I  have 
to  remark  that,  of  the  methods  of  incineration  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  those  tub  1  and  2,  and  more  particularly  b,  when  properly 
executed,  fully  answer  the  purpose  in  most  cases. 

I  have  deemed  this  observation  necessary  to  explain  why  the  analytical 
process  which  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  describing  refers  exclusively  to 
ashea  prepared  by  the  method  1  or  2  (or  3),  which  accordingly  contain 
no  extraneous  admixture  of  baryta  or  platinum.  The  modifications 
which  this  process  may  require  in  cases  where  the  incineration  of  the 
yegetable  substance  has  been  effected  by  method  4  or  5,  are  only  trifling, 
and  such  as  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

According  to  their  principal  constituents,  the  ashes  of  plants  may  be 
elaaaed  under  the  following  heads : — 

0.  Ashes  in  which  earbonatea  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre- 
dominate ;  e.g.f  the  ashes  of  woods,  of  herbaceous  plants,  Ac. 

b.  Ashes  in  which  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre- 
dominate ;  to  this  class  belong  the  ashes  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  seeda 

e.  Aahes  in  which  silide  acid  predominates  ;  e,g.,  those  of  the  stalks 
of  the  gramineiB,  of  the  equisetaoen,  Ac 

Although  it  is  quite  obvious  that«the  limits  between  the  different 
classes  cannot  be  drawn  very  strictly,  this  classification  must  yet  be 
maintained,  in  order  to  impart  a  certain  degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity 
to  the  analytical  methods  which  I  am  now  going  to  describe ;  for  the 
general  process  requires  of  course  certain  modifications  according  to  the 
class  to  which  the  ashes  under  examination  belong. 

a.  Qualitative  Analj^sis. 
Ab  the  oonatituentB  are  known  which  are  usually  found  in  the  aahea 
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of  all  plants,  a  complete  qualitative  analysis  of  every  kind  of  ash  which 
may  happen  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist  would  be  super- 
fluous. A  few  preliminary  experiments  suffice  to  ascertain  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  more  rarely  occurring  constituents,  and  also,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  fix  the  class  to  which  the  ash  under  examination  belongs. 
These  experiments  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  ash  under  examinaiion  ia  healed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  see  whether  it  ie  completely  decomposed  thereby  or  not.  If  the  ash 
strongly  effervesces  when  the  acid  is  poured  over  it,  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  its  decomposition  by  that  agent.  The  ashes  of  the  stalks  of 
gramiueiB,  Ac,  which  abound  in  silicic  acid,  are  usually  the  only  kind 
thfit  resists  complete  decomposition  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  an  ash  is,  after  separation  of 
the  silicic  acid  and  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid,  mixed 
with  an  alkaline  acetate,  or  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  free  acetic 
acid  added,  a  gelatinous  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  will  almost  invariably  separate.  Now,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ash  contains  any  phosphoric  acid  besides  that  in 
if  lis  precipitate.  For  this  purpose  the  fluid  is  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate, and  ammonia  in  excess  added  to  the  filtrate  ;  if  thiB /aiis  to  produce 
a  precipitate,  or  if  the  precipitate  formed  is  red,  and  consists  accordingly 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  ash  contains  no 
lAore  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed  (phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia),  this 
is  H  positive  proof  that  the  ash  contains  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is 
combined  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present,  and  must  consequently 
be  classed  under  the  second  head. 

3.  The  ash  is  tested  for  mangamesSf  by  mixing  a  small  portion 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposing  the  mixture  on  platinum  foil  to 
the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  (compare  Fresenius*  "  Qualitative 
Analysis**). 

4.  The  ash  is  tested  for  alumina,  baryta,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine, 
and  other  occasional  constituents  of  vegetable  ashes,  if  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  traces  of  them  are  present  (compare  Fresemus 
"  Qualitative  Analysis**). 

b.  Quantitative  Analysts, 

I.  Ashes  in  which  the  Carbonales  of  the  Alkalies  or  Alkaline  Earths  predo- 
minatCf  and  in  which  the  whole  of  Hie  Phosphoric  Add  may  be  assumed 
to  be  combined  with  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

§  252. 

The  ash  is  divided  into  two  portions,  which  we  will  call  A  and  B. 
In  B  we  determine  the  carbonic  acid*  and  the  chlorine. 
In  A  the  remaining  constituents. 

A.  1.  Detebmikation  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  Charcoal,  and  Sand. 

Introduce  4  or  5  grammes  of  the  ash  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add 
dilute  hydrochloric  aoid.     If  the  ash  abounds  in  carbonates,  cover  the 

*  The  estiination  of  the  carbonic  add,  though,  as  we  have  leen  above,  of  no  gnat  valae 
in  itself,  ii  yet  neoenary  to  complete  the  analyoa,  and  thus  to  supply  a  oeitaiii  eoatraL 
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dish  with  an  inverted  funnel,  insert  a  small  funnel  into  the  neck  of  the 
latter,  and  add  the  acid  through  this.  B7  this  arrangement  all  possible 
loss  from  spurting  is  effectivelj  guarded  against.  As  soon  as  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  oompletelj  expelled,  rinse  the  funnels  into  the  dish  ;  then 
apply  a  gentle  beat  until  no  more  nndeoomposed  ash  is  Tisible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  carbonaceous  and  sandj  particles  which  are  almo»1i 
invariably  present^  and  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Evaporate  now 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  frequent  stirring  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  process,  until  all  the  lumps  are  reduced  to  powder. 

Moisten  the  dry  mass,  after  cooling,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  let  this  act  for  about  30  minutes ;  then  add- a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  and  heat  to  incipient  ebullition  ;  pass  the  acid  fluid  afterwards 
through  a  weighed  stout  tilter,  dried  at  212^  F. 

The  silicic  acid  remains  upon  the  filter,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sand, 
if  the  ash  contains  these  substances.  The  mass  upon  the  filter  is  thoroughly 
washed,  carefully  dried,  and  subsequently  transterred  fix>m  the  filter  to  a 
platinum  dish,  without  injuring  the  filter.  If  the  powder  is  perfectly 
dry,  this  may  be  readily  accomplished,  only  a  few  particles  of  charcoal 
remaining  attached  to  the  paper,  just  sufficient  to  color  it  slightly. 
The  powder  is  now  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure 
soda  (free  from  silicic  acid),  or  with  a  couoentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  gradually  effects  the  total  solution  of  the  silicic  acid  with- 
out affecting  the  sand  or  charcoal  that  may  be  present  The  fluid  is 
passed  through  the  same  filter  as  before,  and  the  undissolved  residue 
thoroughly  washed  and  then  dried  with  the  filter  at  212''  F.,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant  The  weight  of  the  filter  is  deducted  from  that 
of  the  residue,  which  is  entered  in  the  calculation  of  the  results  as  dtar- 
coal  and  saneL 

The  filtrate  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  »ilicie 
acid  in  it  determined  as  directed  §  140,  IL,  a. 

2.  Detebminatiok  op  all  the  bsmaikikq  Cokstituents,  with  the 

EXCEFTIOir   OF  ChLOBINB  AND  CaRBOMIC  AcID. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  undissolved  silicic 
acid,  charcoal,  and  sand,  is  most  intimately  mixed  with  the  rinsing  water; 
the  fluid  is  then  dividied,  by  weight  or  measure,  into  three,  or,  better  still, 
four  parts,  since  this  will  leave  one  part  for  unforeseen  accidents.  The 
best  way  of  effecting  the  division,  is  to  filter  the  fluid  into  a  measuring 
flask  holding  200  ac.,  to  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  the  washing  water 
and  with  pure  water,  and  shake ;  to  measure  off  with  a  pipette  three 
equal  portions  of  50  aa  each  (the  fourth  portion  being  kept  in  the 
:flask).     We  will  designate  these  three  portions  severally,  a,  b,  and  c. 

In  a,  we  determine  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  also  the  free  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  manganese  which 
may  be  present 

In  6,  the  sulphuric  acid. 

In  c,  the  alkalies. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  d&c,  and 
of  the  Alkaline  Ea/rihs, 

Mix^the  fluid  with  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed, 
add  acetate  of  ammonia  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid  to 
impart  a  distinct  acid  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  application  of  a  gentle 
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heat  will  promote  the  Boparatum  of  the  yellowish*wliite  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  phosphate  of  sisquioodde  of  iron.  Filter  the  fluid  from 
the  precipitate,  wash  the  latter  with  hot  water,  itf,  ignite,  and  wei^ 
Calculate  as  Fe,0,,  PO,*  (compare  §  93,  4,  d). 

Saturate  the  tiltrate  with  ammonia  and  determine  the  lime  and 
tnagnesia  as  directed  §  154,  4,  a  (30)* 

However,  should  a  pi*eoipitate  of  hydrate  of  sesquiozide  of  iron  form 
upon  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  this  precipitate  must  first  be 
filtered  off  and  determined  ;  and  should  the  filtrate  contain  an  apprecn* 
able  quanti^  of  manganese,  either  alone  or  with  iron,  this  must^  after 
saturating  the  fluid  with  ammonia,  first  be  remored  by  precipitation  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  before  the  estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths  can 
be  effected.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese,  if  pure,  is  treated 
according  to  §  109,  c ;  if  containing  iron,  according  to  §  160. 

6.  Determinalion  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Precipitate  the  fluid  b  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  pre- 
cipitate as  directed  §  132,  1. 

c.  DetermiruUion  o/ the  Alkaliee, 

•  Mix  the  fluid  c  with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  just  sufficient  to 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  estimated  in  6,  and  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  removed ;  then  add 
pure  milk  of  lime  in  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  filter.  This  process  aei*ve8  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  maguesia.  Wash  the  precipitate 
until  the  last  washings  produce  no  longer  the  least  turbidity  in  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  remove  the  excess  of  lime  firom  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  ammonia ;  let  the  precipitate  sub- 
side, and  filter  the  fluid  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  diyness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ignite  the  residue ;  redissolve  and  precipitate  again  and,  if 
liccessary,  a  third  time,  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.t 
Evaporate  the  last  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residual  alkaline  chlorides 
gently,  weigh,  and  separate  the  eoda  and  potaeea  (if  both  alkaliea  are 
present)  as  directed  §  152. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  small,  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  ailidc 
acid  may  also  be  divided  into  only  two  parts^  instead  of  three,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkalies  determined  in  one,  by  first  precipitating  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  least  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  then  proceed- 
ing according  to  the  directions  of  c. 

B.    Dete&hikation  of  thjc  Carbonio  Acid  akd  CaLOROfE. 

Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  another  portion  of  the  aah,  as  directed 
§  139,  IL,  e,  a,  bb.  Filter  the  contents  of  the  flask,  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed  §  141,  I.,  a. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  the  whole  of  the  constitnents 
may  also  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion.  In  this  case,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  first  determined  as  in  B,  the  fluid  passed  through  a 
weighed  filter,  the  chlorine  determined  in  the  filtrate,  and  the  excess  of 

*  Should  the  precipitate  eontam  phosphate  of  alamiiia,  or  sboixM  an  j  doubt  be  enter- 
tained regarding  its  compodtioD,  the  weighed  precipitate  most  be  ezamiaed  aa  direeteil 
§185. 

f  In  fiiei,  until  tlie  solution  of  the  gently  ignited  residue  la  no  longer  rendered  tnrUJ 
by  anmonia  and  carbonate  of  amiaoniai 
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silver  predintated  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  first  filter  is  then  spread  ou 
a  glass  plate,  and  the  contents  are  rinsed  off  from  it  into  the  second 
filtrate ;  the  further  process  is  conducted  as  in  A.  The  rinsed  filter  is 
dried,  and  the  residual  charcoal,  sand,  and  silicic  acid  are  subsequently 
again  collected  on  it. 

II.  Aahea  decomposed  by  Hydrocfdoric  Acid,  which  contain  Phosphoric 
Acid  cUso  in  othsr/omu  ojf  combinaiion  than  toith  Sesguioxide  of  Iron. 

§25a 

Take  two  portions  of  the  ash,  a  larger,  A,  and  a  smaller,  B.  Deter- 
mine in  B,  the  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  as  in  $  252  ;  in  A,  the  other 
constituentB.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  determine  the  whole 
of  the  constituents  in  one  and  the  same  portion  (see  §  253,  B,  N.B.). 

Treat  A  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  silicic  acid,  charcoal, 
and  sand  as  in  §  252.  Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  the 
volume  of  150  aa,  and  divide  this  into  two  parts,  one  of  50  ca  (a),  the 
other  of  100  ao.  {b). 

Determine  in  a  first  the  sulphturic  acid,  by  adding  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  least  excess ;  then  add  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  until  the 
fluid  appears  yellow,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  dilut^  and  mix  the  fluid,  after  cooling, 
caatiously  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  proper  excess  (the  precipitate 
must  be  of  a  light  reddish-brown  color).  After  a  few  hours,  filter, 
remove  the  lime  and  baryta  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  then  separate  the  magnesia,  together 
with  the  last  remaining  traces  of  baryta,  by  oxalic  acid,  as  directed  §  153, 
^f  ^  (18)  >  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides,  and  separate  them,  if 
required,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  152.  If  the  solution  contains 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  numganese,  precipitate  this  firsts  after  the 
reuiovid  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Mix  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  then  add  acetic  acid  until  the 
precipitated  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  redissolved.  Filter  the 
phosphate  of  sesguioaBide  o/iran,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  treat  as 
in  §  252,  2,  Ow  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  a  and  /9,  and 
determine  in  a  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium,  as  directed  §  134,  c;  in  fi  the  lime  and  moffTtesia  as  directed 
§  154, 4,  b  (31X  ^^  ^^  ^^  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese, 
the  latter  must  be  removed  from  the  portion  intended  for  the  estimation 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia  (/3),  as  that  metal  will  otherwise  precipitate 
partly  with  the  lime,  partly  with  the  magnesia.  In  that  case,  therefore, 
heat  /3  (which  still  contains  alkaline  acetate,  the  fluid  having  been  mixed 
with  acetic  acid)  to  122^ — 140°  F.,  and  transmit  chlorine  through  it 
(§  159,  B,  4,  a,  )3  [681). 

The  fluid  b  may  also  be  treated  as  follows  : — Proceed  first  as  above 
directed ;  after  the  separation  of  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
precipitate  the  lime  fiK>m  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia 
(§  103,  2,  by  j3).  Filter,  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
determine  the  magnesia  in  one,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  8oda  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  other,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese,  this  latter  method 
gives  less  satisfactory  results.     If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the 
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ash  in  form  of  bibasio  salts,  the  safest  way  ia  to  evaporate  the  portion 
intended  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  finally  in  a  platinum 
difih,  fuse  the  residue  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolve  the  fiised  mass  in 
water,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  either  as  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

IIL  AaheB  rtot  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric  Add. 

§254. 

The  carbonic  acid,  which,  however,  is  rarely  foi^nd  in  ashes  of  this 
class,  is  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  §  252.  The  same 
applies  to  chlorine.  The  estimation  of  the  other  constituents  requires  a 
]>reliminary  decomposition  of  the  ash ;  this  may  be  effected  in  several 
ways,  as  follows  : — 

1.  £vaporate  the  ash  with  pure  solution  of  soda  to  dryness,  in  a  plati- 
num or  silver  dish.  (The  results  of  many  experiments  have  shown  that 
by  this  operation  the  silicates  in  the  ash  are  completely  decomposed, 
whilst  the  sand  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  ash  is  left  untouched,  or, 
at  least,  nearly  so.  The  heat  must  not  be  raised  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
process  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  mass.)  Pour  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  over  the  residue,  evaporate,  tr^t  again  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
proceed  with  the  insoluble  residue  (silica,  charcoal,  and  sand^,  as  directed 
in  §  252,  A,  1 ;  with  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  252,  A,  2,  or  S.  The 
alkalies  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  in  the  solution  ;  they  are  esti- 
mated in  a  separate  portion  of  the  ash,  which  for  this  purpose  is  decom- 
posed either  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  hydirate  of  baryta 
(Freaenius  and  WiU), 

2.  Way  and  Ogston  *  mix  the  ash  with  an  eqtial  weight  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  fuse  the  mixture  gradually  in  a  large  platinum  crucible 
(transferring  it  to  the  crucible  in  small  portions  at  a  time).  By  this 
process  the  ash  is  fully  prepared  for  decomposition  by  hydroc^oric  acid, 
and  the  charcoal  which  it  may  contain  is  completely  destroyed,  leaving 
the  ash  perfectly  white.  The  silicic  acid  is  separated  according  to  the 
direction  given  in  §  252,  A,  1,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  may  be 
present  determined.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  Way  and  Ogston 
use  a  portion  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies,  by  the  method  described 
in  §  25^,  A,  2,  c.  j  they  precipitate  the  remainder  with  sulphuric  acid, 
added  slightly  in  excess  ;t  they  then  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  portions 
and  determine  in  one  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  lime  and 
magnesia  (§  253) ;  in  the  other  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  directed  §  134, 
d,ff. 

C.  Calculation  and  A&rangement  of  the  Results. 

§  255. 

It  is  only  recently  that  chemists  have  begun  to  turn  their  attention 
seriously  to  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  for  the  benefit  of  vegetable 

*  '<  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricnltaral  Society,"  YIIL,  Part  1 ;  IdMg  and  Koppt 
"Annual  Report,"  1849,  600. 

t  As  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  baryta  need  is  known,  an  ezoeoa  over  the  caleolated 
weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta  shows  that  lime  has  been  thrown  down  with  the  baryta  : 
the  quantity  of  this  sulphate  of  lime  is  calculated  from  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate. 
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physiology  and  agriculture.  The  questions  which  it  is  intended  to  solve 
hy  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  are  principally  the  following : — 

1.  Do  pUints  absolutely  require  certain  quantities  of  certain  consti- 
tuents 9  and  if  so,  what  are  these  constituents  1 

2.  May  sonde  of  these  inorganic  constituents  be  replaced  by  others  ? 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  proper  and  perfectly  satis&ctory  solution  of 

these  questions  can  be  expected  only  from  the  results  of  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  analyses^  and  that  a  great  many  chemists  must  contribute 
towards  such  a  solution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
results  of  all  analyses  of  vegetable  ashes  should  be  invariably  arranged 
and  reported  in  a  uniform  manner^  so  that  they  may  be  oompared  lea^y 
and  without  recalculation. 

As  the  manner  in^'hich  the  bases  and  acids  found  were  originally 
combined  in  the  plant  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ash  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  and  since,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state, 
the  ashes  differ  as  regards  the  phosphates,  ica,  acoording  to  the  degree 
of  heat  employed, — ^it  is  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  way  to  enu-. 
merate  the  per-eentage  weights  of  the  bases  and  aoids  separately.  The 
chlorine,  however,  is  put  down  as  chloride  of  sodium,  and,  should  the 
quantity  of  soda  present  be  insufficient^  as  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
proportion  of  sodium  oontained  in  the  chloride  is  calculated  as  soda,  and 
the  calculated  weight  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  soda  found  ; 
since,  otherwise,  a  surplus  would  be  invariably  obtained  in  the  analysis, 
as  the  chloride  of  sodium  originally  present  in  the  ash  would  be  reckoned 
as  chlorine  and  soda,  instead  of  chlorine  and  aodiwm.  The  manganese 
which  may  be  present  is  entered  as  proto-sesquioxide,  since  it  exists  in 
that  form  in  the  ash.  A  mere  report  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  con- 
stituents found  in  the  analysis  of  an  ash,  will  not  afford  the  requisite  data 
for  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  results  with  those  of  other  analyses,  as  it 
includes^  or  may  include,  certain  substances  which  are  altogether  foreign 
to  the  purpose  for  whidi  the  ash  is  analysed,  more  especially  charcoal 
and  sand.  To  render  practicable  a  comparison  of  the  results  severally 
obtained  in  different  analyses,  these  unessential  and  accidental  admixtures 
(charcoal  and  sand)  must  be  struck  out,  and  the  remaining  constituents 
of  the  ash  calculated  in  per-centage  parts. 

A  report  intended  to  show  the  composition  of  an  ash  as  revealed  by 
the  analytical  process,  must  include  the  carbonic  acid  among  the  essential 
constituents  ;  but  if  the  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  inorganic  salts  which  a  plant  derives  from  the  soil,  the  carbonic 
acid  must  be  struck  out  of  the  calculation,  as  well  as  the  charcoal  and 
sand. 

To  satisfy  every  requirement,  it  is  best  to  state  the  results  both  ways, 
t.e.,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  unessential  parts  ;  the  first  statement 
will  enable  chemists  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  analysis, 
the  other  will  fiacilitate  comparisons.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  omitted 
frt>m  the  second  report,  for  the  reason  stated,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  ash  must  be  mentioned  instead. 


/ 


II.  Q  Q 
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P.  Calculation  of  the  peb-csntaob  Pbopobtiok  which  thb  setbral 

OONBTITUENTS  OF  THE  ASK  BEAB  IN  THB  CoXPOSITION  OF  THB  PlANT, 
OB  PABT  OF  A  PlANT,  WHICH  HAS  FUBNISHED  IT. 

§256. 

The  usoal  way  formerly  was  to  inoinerate,  with  proper  oantion,  a 
small  weighed  portion  of  the  carefully  dried  vegetable  substance,  and 
determine  the  total  amount  of  the  ash  ;  and  then  to  incinerate  a  larger 
nnweighed  portion,  less  carefully  dried,  and  analjrse  the  ash  obtained. 
A  simple  calculation  then  sufficed  to  find  the  per-oentage  proportions  of 
the  several  constituents.  For  instance,  some  grains  of  wheat  had  lefi 
upon  incineration  3  per  cent  of  ash,  containing  50  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid  :  100  parts  of  these  grains  of  wheat  were  theAfore  assumed  to  con- 
tain 1*5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  Ao. 

This  method  is  unquestionably  most  convenient ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  does  not  g^ve  sufficiently  accurate  results  in  all  cases,  since,  from  the 
causes  stated  in  §  250,  the  total  amount  of  the  ash  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant, but  varies  more  or  less,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the 
manner,  intensity,  and  duration  of  the  process  of  ignition.  As  we  can, 
therefore,  in  most  cases,  never  be  sure  that  the  smaller  portion  obtained 
in  the  determination  of  the  total  weight  of  the  ash,  corresponds  exactly 
in  composition,  &o,,  with  the  larger  portion  used  in  the  actual  analysis, 
it  is  always  the  safer  plan  to  weigh,  as  I  have  already  recommended  in 
§  250,  on  the  one  hand,  the  total  quantity  of  the  (dried)  substance 
intended  for  incineration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of 
ash  obtained  and  intended  for  analysis. 

If  it  is  wished  to  avoid  this,  the  end  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in 
another  manner,  viz.,  by  incinerating  first  a  large  unweighed  portion  of 
the  vegetable  substance,  analysing  the  ash,  and  determining  thus  the 
relative  proportions  between  the  several  constituents ;  then  incinerating 
a  smaller  weighed  portion,  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  determining  in  the  ash 
one  of  those  constituents  which  are  not  liable  to  the  least  change  in 
quantity  from  the  mode  of  incineration — litnef  for  instance.  As  the 
relative  quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  composition  of  the  plant  is 
known,  as  well  as  the  proportion  between  it  and  the  other  constituents 
of  the  ash,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  from  these  data  also  the  per-oeutage 
proportions  which  the  other  constituents  of  the  ash  bear  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  plant. 


lY.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 
§357. 


The  proposition  being  fully  established  that  every  plant  requires  for 
its  growth  and  development  certain  inorgaoio  matters  which  are  supplied 
by  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  soil  must  be  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  practical  farmer,  to  enable  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  judge  to  what 
kind  of  plants  a  given  soil  will  affi^rd  the  requisite  nutriment^  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  adapt  a  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  plant  by 
a  proper  supply  of  the  necessary  maiiurob 
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It  was  bitberto  considered  that  to  judge  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  it 
was  sufficient  to  know — irrespective  of  the  physical  conditions — which  of 
the  constituents  would  dissolve  in  water,  which  in  dilute  acids,  and 
which  in  neither  of  these  solvents.  It  was  assumed  that  the  substances 
soluble  in  water  were  supplied  direct  to  the  plant  with  the  water 
absorbed  from  the  soil ;  whilst  those  soluble  in  dilute  acids  were  made 
available  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  ammonia  ;  and  the 
insoluble  substances,  lastly,  were  only  slowly  and  gradually  prepared,  by 
progressive  disintegration  and  decomposition,  to  serve  as  nutriment  for 
plants. 

LiMg  («0n  Modem  Agriculture,"  Letters  III.  and  VIII..  Wal- 
ton and  Maberly)  has  lately  refuted  this  view  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants  ;  he  admits,  indeed  the  co-operation  of  the  solvents  named,  but 
he  attributes  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  an  inherent  faculty  of  with- 
drawing and  appropriating  from  the  soil  substances  which  neither 
pure  water  nor  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  would  be  able  to 
withdraw.  Indeed,  ai'able  soil  exercises,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  similar  action 
to  that  of  porous  charcoal,  withdrawing,  like  the  latter,  from  fluids,  sub- 
stances which  they  hold  in  solution,  as,  e.^.,  ammonia  from  ammoniacal 
solution,  silicic  acid  and  potassa  from  solution  of  soluble  glass,  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia  from  its  solution  in  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  he, ;  which  of  course  sufficieutly  proves  that  these 
substances  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  at  least  not  completely, 
by  water,  or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Now,  although  the  way  in  which  plants  take  up  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  their  food  from  the  soil  is  not  as  yet  clearly  established, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  different  degrees  of 
solubility  of  the  several  constituents  will  not  enable  the  agricultural 
chemist  to  judge  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil ;  that  no  useful  inferences  can 
be  drawn  from  the  component  parts  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  same '; 
and  that  the  state  of  mechanical  division  in  which  the  several  constituents 
exist  in  the  soil  is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  state  of  solubility. 

Besides  the  inorganic  constituents,  there  are  found  in  most,  in  fact 
nearly  in  all  soils,  organic  substances  (vegetable  and  animal  remains  and 
the  products  of  their  decomposition).  That  these  organic  substances 
exercise  a  material  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  unquestionable  ; 
and,  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  of  this  in- 
fluence, this  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  organic  constituents  con- 
tained in  a  soil. 

The  old  methods  of  analysing  soils  by  preparing  aqueous  extracts, 
Ac,  and  examining  them,  are  of  course  no  longer  applicable;  the 
analytical  process  is  now  properly  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  I., 
Mechanical  Analysis,  and,  IL,  Chemical  Analysis. 

I.  Mechanical  Analysis  op  the  Soil  {Fr.  Schuhe,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt. 

Chem.,  47,  241). 

§258. 

I.  Take  samples  from  difierent  parts  of  the  field,  mix  intimately,  and 
dry  in  the  air.  If  the  soil  conWns  pebbles  or  stones,  weigh  the  total 
quantity  of  the  sample,  then  pick  out  the  stones  and  weigh  them.  Kea*^ 
the  air-dried  soil  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle^ 

Q  Q  a 
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2.  Expose  100  grammes  of  the  air-dried  soil  to  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  (212^  F.)  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  is  observed,  then 
weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  shows  the  amount  of  moisture ;  calcalate 
this  for  100  parts  of  the  dried  soil.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  air* 
dried  soil  is  found  to  consist  of  96  parts  of  dried  soil  and  4  parts  of 
moisture,  4*17  parts  of  moisture  are  calculated  for  100  parts.  Keep  the 
dried  soil  for  chemical  analysis  (see  II.). 

3.  Crush  the  air-dried  soil  with  the  hand,  if  caked,  and  weigh  off  a 
quantity  exactly  corresponding  to  1000  grammes  of  soil  dried  at  212°  F. 
Pass  this  through  a  wire  sieve  with  meshes  3  millimetres  in  diameter, 
fitted  on  to  a  bottom  for  collecting  the  particles  passing  through 
the  meshes.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  remove  the  sieve 
from  the  bottom,  and  place  it  in  a  dish  (A),  pour  in  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  contents  of  the  sieve,  and  wash  by  hand  until  the  clay  is 
completely  separated  from  the  gravel ;  then  rinse  the  latter  thoroughly 
with  water,  transfer  the  contents  of  the  sieve  to  a  dish,  dry  at  212°  F.,and 
weigh.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  then  ignited  in  the  air,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  organic  matter  mixed  with  the  grand, 

4.  Pass  the  product  of  the  first  sifting  through  another  wire  sieve 
with  meshes  0'66  millimetres  in  diameter,  collecting  the  particles  passing 
through  in  the  bottom,  as  in  the  first  operation.      Remove   the  sieve^ 

«  place  it  in  a  dish  (B),  pour  in  the  contents  of  A,  rinse  thoroughly 
with  water,  adding  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  B.  Wash  the  earth 
in  the  sieve  with  water  until  the  clay  is  completely  separated  from  the 
gravelly  sand  ;  then  wash  the  latter  thoroughly  with  water,  transfer  to 
a  dish,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh.  If  the  latter  is  then  ignited  in  the 
air,  the  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  organic  matter  m.ixed 
with  the  gravdly  8cmd» 

5.  The  results  of  the  preceding  operations  show  how  mach.  1000 
grammes  of  earth  dried  at  212°  F.  contain  of 

a.  Gravel,  determined  by  direct  weighing ; 

6.  CrraveUy  sand, 


n  » 


e.  i 


Coarse  sand, 

fine  sand, 

finest  particles 

removable  by 

elutriation, 


estimated  collectively  by  the  difference,  since 
1000  grammes — (a -f  6)  =  c. 


6.  To  effect  the  separate  determination  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
of  e,  the  soil  which  has  passed  through  the  fine  sieve  must  be  elutriated. 
The  apparatus  described  §  236,  A  (Mechanical  Analysis  of  Clays),  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  Dry  about  40  grammes  of  the  product  of  the  second 
sifting  at  212^  F.,  weigh  off  30  grammes  of  the  dried  soil,  transfer  to 
a  porcelain  diSh,  e^d  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  water,  stir, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  If  the  soil  is  very  clayey,  a  porcelain  pestle 
s!iould  be  used  for  stirring,  instead  of  a  glass  rod,  and  the  operation 
frequently  repeated,  to  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  clay  from 
the  sand.  Transfer  the  mass  after  cooling,  to  the  elutriating  glass, 
with  proper  rinsing,  and  remove  fitst  the  clay  and  fine  sand  from 
the  coarser  sand,  then  the  day  from  the  fine  sand,  in  the  exact 
manner  directed  §  236,  A  (Mechanical  Analysis  of  Clays).  The  fine 
sand  and  the  coarse  sand  are  dried  at  212°  F.,  weighed,  and  then  ignited 
with  free  access  of  air ;  the  loss  of  weight  severally  observed  indioates 
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the  amount  of  organio  matter  mixed  respeotirelj  with  the  coarse  sand 
and  the  fine  sand. 

7.  Deduct  from  the  30  grammes  boiled  with  water,  a  the  coarse  sand, 
6  the  fine  sand ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  the  finest  particles 
vemoTed  hy  the  process  of  elntriation,  includiog  a  certain,  though  very 
trifling,  proportion  of  soil  dissolved  by  the  elutriating  water.  Calculate 
the  seyeral  quantities  of  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  and  finest  elutriated 
particles  found  in  the  30  grammes,  for  the  total  amount  of  these  three 
oonstituents  found  in  1000  grammes  of  the  soil  dried  at  212''  F.  (com- 
pare 5,  c) ;  and  enter  the  weighte  found  in  the  report  of  the  results 
8ub  5,  c;  then,  by  removing  the  decimal  point,  convert  the  per  mils, 
into  per  centa 

8.  The  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis  are  properly  reported  as 
fi:»UowB: — 

100  parts  of  the  soil  dried  at  212^  F.  contain  (by  way  of  illustra- 
tion) say  :^ 

Combostible 
Fixed  sabstonoes.     or  Tolatile 

■abetances. 

6*90  /  ®'*"^®^  ignited 6*90 

\  Organic  matter  mixed  with  it      .     .     .  •     .     O'OO 

^.j/vf  Gravelly  sand,  ignited       .     .     ,     .    .     6'43 

I  Organic  matter  mixed  with  i^         •    ^  •     •     0'67 

35-50  /  ^^^^^'^^  sand,  ignited 34*37 

I  Organic  matter  mixed  with  it    •     •     ..  •     .     1*13 

40*00  /  ^^^^  sskudy  ignited        ......  38'50 

I  Organic  matter  mixed  with  it    •     .    ^  •     •     1'50 

.  Finest  elutriated  particles     ....     9*50 
10*50  J  Organic   matter  mixed   with  it^  am- 

I      monia  salts^   and  chemically  com- 

^     bined  water •    •     •  •     •     I'OO 


10000  95*70  4*30 

2-10  stones  in  100  parts  of  dried  soil 

4*17  moisture  calculated  to  have  been  present  in  a  quantity  of  air- 
dried  soil,  corresponding  to  100  parts  drie^at  2l2S°  F. 

II.  Chxmical  Ahaltsis. 
§  259. 

If  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit 
indicated  in  §  257,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  each  of  the 
component  parts  separated  by  the  mechanical  process,  and  accordingly  to 
take  into  consideration  also  the  substances  dissolved  by  the  water  of 
elntiiation.  However,  it  is  generally  sufficient  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses to  confine  the  analysis  to  the  following  processes : — 

1.  Mix  the  several  samples  of  soil  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
field  intimately,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  heat  100  grammes  of  the  dried 
soil,  with  access  of  air,  to  feeble  ignition  (best  in  a  flat  vessel  of 
day,  porcelain,  or  sUver,  placed  in  a  muffle),  untQ  the  organic  matters 
are  completely  destroyed;  saturate  the  residue,  after  cooling,  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  dry  at  a  gentle 
heat,  raising  the  temperature  finally'  to  a  somewhat   higher   degree^ 
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to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  water  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  let  the  residue  cool,  and,  when  cold,  weigh.  The  diminu- 
tion of  weight  indicates  the  total  quantity  of  the  orffcmie  avhsUawts^ 
ammonia  saUs^  and  the  chemically  combined  water.  Pass  the  ignited 
residue  through  the  wire  sieye  with  meshes  0*66  millimetres  diameter 
(§  258 f  4),  to  separate  the  gravel  and  gravelly  sand  from  the  finer  par- 
ticles (the  sand,  fine  sand,  and  finest  particles  of  clay).  Wash  the  gravel 
and  the  gravelly  sand,  to  remove  the  still  adhering  soil,  and  dry.  The 
coarser  and  the  finer  parts  so  separated  are  then  severally  analysedy 
fiiuctional  portions  being  taken  of  each,  and  the  results  calculated  for  100 
parts. 

2.  Weigh  off  20  grammes  of  the  gently  ignited  finer  portion  of  the 
soil,  add  water,  then  hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  heat  gently 
for  some  time  on  the  water  bath,  filter*  into  a  half-litre  flask,  wash  until 
the  last  washings  no  longer  show  an  acid  reaction,  then  fill  with  water 
to  the  mark,  and  mix. 

a.  Dry  the  residue,  ignite  gently,  weigh,  then  treat  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  as  directed  §  236,  B,  2nd  method,  6.  Should  the  separated 
sand  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  other  than  pure  quartz  sand, 
another  portion  of  it  mtist  be  analysed  in' the  way  usually  employed  for 
silicates.    ' 

b.  Measure  off  4  several  portions  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  eolation, 
of  50  or  100  ac,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  certain 
constituents  present. 

In  a,  determine  the  sulphuric  acidaa  directed  §  132,  L 

In  /3,  the  phosphoric  abtd'aa  directed  §  134,  6,  /3. 

In  y,  the  iYon  as  directed  §  113,  2,  a.t 

In  i,  the  silicic  acid,  alumina,  protoxide  of  mcmganese,  lime^  magnesia, 
potassa,  and  soda.  Separate  first  the  silicic  acid  (§  140,  II.,  a),  then  the 
sesguioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  protoxide  of  manganese,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  alkalies,'  by  one  of  the  tnethodb  given  in  §  161  ;  if  much  iron  is 
present,  by  §  161,  2  (96)*  Bear  in  mind  that  with  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  thrown  down 
by  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  that^  therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  alumina, 
both  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  found  in  y  aud  the  phosphoric  acid  found  in 
/3,  must  be  subtracted  from  tl^  ignited  and  weighed  predpitata 

3.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  sejiarate  portion  of  the  gently 
ignited  finer  part  of  the  soil,  see  (1),  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  e,  a,  bb. 

4.  Treat  portions  of  the  gravel  and  coarse  sand  obtained  in  1,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  finer  particles  in  2  and  3.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
part  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  often  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
natiure  of  the  fragments  of  stone,  &o.,  can  be  determined  in  the  minera- 
logical  way. 

There  remains  now  still,  besides  the  determination  of  the  organic 
matter,  that  of  the  ammonia,  chlorine,  and  nitric  acid.  Although  it  may 
be  assumed  that  these  oonstituentB  are  present  only  in  the  sifted  finer 


*  To  guard  agamst  obstruction  of  the  filter,  it  is  adviBable  to  transfer  first  the 
fragments  to  it,  before  pouring  on  the  fluid  with  the  mechanically  suspended  finer  par* 
tides  of  day. 

f  If  the  soil  contains  protoxide  of  iron,  extract  a  separate  portion  of  the  non-ignited 
finer  part  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  aolntioD, 
as  directed  §  113,  2,  a.  Oaloulate  this  upon  the  weight  of  soil  contained  in  7,  and 
deduct  the  result  from  the  total  quantity  of  Iron  found  in  7 ;  the  differenee  girea  the 
quantity  of  iron  present  as  sesquioxide. 
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part,  yet  it  ia  always  advisable  to  oae,  for  these  analytical  processes,  the 
unsifted  soiL 

5.  fioil  a  tolerably  large  portion  of  the  air-dried  soil  (which  must  be 
calculated  upon  soil  dried  at  212''  F.),  with  dilute  milk  of  lime,  best  in  a 
small  copper  still,  and  determine  the  expelled  anamoniok  by  BcuaaingaulCB 
method,  §  209,  8. 

6.  To  determine  the  chlorine,  treat  a  portion  of  the  soil  dried  at  212^ 
F.  with  highly  dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  precipitate  the  solution 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141,  a). 

7.  To  determine  the  nitric  add,  extract  a  weighed  portion  of  the  air- 
dried  soil  (which  must  be  calculated  upon  soil  dried  at  2 1 2^  F.),  as  completely 
as  practicable  with  water,  and  treat  the  extract  as  directed  §  209,  9« 
Should  the  presence  of  larger  proportions  of  organic  matters  prevent  the 
use  of  the  method  described  §  149,  II.,  a,  a,  the  method  /9  os  y,  must  be 
employed 

The  aqueous  extract  may  be  prepared,  either  stiictly  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  214  of  Freseniua^a  ''Qualitative  Analysis,"  or  in  the 
following  manner,*  which  requires  the  use  of  a  three-necked  Wcndfa 
bottle,  provided  also  with  a  lateral  tubulated  orifice  in  the  lower  part. 
A  wide  glass  cylinder  open  at  the  top  and  narrowing  towards  the  lower 
end  (a  percolator),  which  holds  about  1000  grammes  of  soil,  fits  air-tight 
into  the  middle  neck.  Push  down  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  percolator 
a  loose  plug  of  sponge,  spread  over  this  a  layer  of  pure  sifted  gravel, 
cover  the  latter  with  a  thick  layer  of  washed  fine  sand,  and  then 
introduce  the  soil  Fit  a  tube  connected  with  a  hand  air-pump 
into  one  of  the  other  necks,  and  close  the  third  neck  and  the  lower 
opening.  Moisten  the  soil  with  water,  pouring  on  from  time  to  time  a 
fresh  quantity,  and  continuing  in  this  way  for  24  hours ;  then  rarefy  the 
air  in  the  bottle  by  means  of  the  hand-pump,  which  will  force  the  water 
charged  with  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil  more  rapidly  from  the  percolator 
into  the  bottle.  When  the  latter  is  nearly  full,  remove  the  stopper  from 
the  third  neck,  place  a  vessel  under  the  lower  opening  to  receive  the 
fluid,  and  then  remove  the  stopper. t  The  solution  so  obtained  is  per* 
fectly  clear. 

8.  THerminalvm  of  the  Adda  of  ffumtuX  {Ulmic,  Humie,   Gde 
Adda). 

Digest  ftom  10  to  100  gpiammes  of  the  air-dried  soil  (according  as  the 
qualitative  analysis  has  shown  the  pres^ce  of  a  smaller  or  greater  quantity 
of  the  acids  of  humus)  for  several  hours,  at  176"^ — 194^F.,  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda ;  filter.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
slightly  acid  reaction ;  the  acids  of  humus  will  separate  in  the  form  of 
brown  flakes.  Collect  these  flakes  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  until  the 
water  just  appears  colored ;  dry,  and  weigh.  Bum  the  dry  mass,  deduct 
the  weight  of  the  ash  (after  subtracting  the  filter  ash)  from  that  of  the  diy 
mass,  and  enter  the  difference  in  the  calculation  as  ctdda  qfhumua, 

9.  EHimation  of  the  ao-caUed  Humua  Coal  {Ulmine  and  ffumine). 
Boil  a  quantity  of  soil  equal  to  that  taken  in  «,  in  a  porcelain  dish, 

*  PiofesBor  Ft,  Sehulze;  oommnmcated  hj  letter. 

t  If  the  Woulft  bottle  U  not  prorided  with  a  bver  tubolatiire,  the  fluid  is  removed 
with  the  aid  of  a  siphon. 

X  With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  the  organic  eonstitaenta,  oompare  Otto,  Sprengt^a 
'^Bodenknnde,"  page  430,  &c  ;  and  alao  Fr*  SchuiUf  *' Jounu  t  Frakt.  Cbem.,** 
vol.  47,  p.  241,  &e. 
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for  seyenJ  houTS,  wiih  solution  of  potassa,  replacing  the  evaporating 
water  from  time  to  time.  Dilute,  filter,*  and  wash.  Determine  the 
total  amount  of  the  acids  of  humus  present  in  the  same  manner  as  in  8. 
The  difference  between  the  weights  obtained  respectiyelj  in  8  and  9, 
expresses  the  quantity  of  humic  acid  which  has  been  formed  frvnn  the 
ulmine  or  humine  by  the  process  of  boiling  with  potassa  ;  enter  it  in 
the  calculation  as  humui  coaL 

10.  Determination  of  the  Organic  MaUer  whith  has  f^ 

conversion  into  Humid  Acid,  Humus  Coal,  or  simUar  Products, 

Determine  the  carbon  in  the  soil  by  the  method  of  oiganic  analyni^ 
either  deducting  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  form  of  carbonates  from 
the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  obtained,  or  first  completely  removing 
the  carbonates  from  the  soil  by  treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  thorough  washing,'!'  before  proceeding  to  combustion  with  oxide 
of  copper.  Ajb  the  oxide  of  copper  need  not  be  very  carefully  dried,  and 
as  the  weighing  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  omitted,  the  prooess  ib 
piuch  simpler  than  an  ordinary  organic  analysis.  According  to  Fr. 
Schulze,  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  on  an  average  to  100  parts  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  60  parts  of  carbon  to  100  parts  of  humus 
substances.  The  quantity  of  carbon  corresponding  to  the  humus  sub- 
stances ia  cabulated  by  the  latter  proportion  (60  :  100),  the  result  de- 
ducted from  the  total  amount  of  carbon,  and  100  parts  of  other  oiganie 
matter  are  entered  for  every  58  parts  of  the  difference.^ 

11.  I^eterminiUian  of  the  NUrogenin  a  SoSL 

The  soil  contains,  besides  the  nitrogen  of  the  lur  enclosed  within  its 
pores  (which  is  disregarded),  nitrogen  in  three  different  forms  of  com- 
bination— viz.,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  organic  matter.  By  determining 
by  organic  analysis,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  soil, 
and  subtracting  from  this  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  and  nitric  add, 
we  find  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil.  The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  organic  oompoundB 
being  included  already  in  the  results  of  10,  is  not  entered  in  the  list  ss 
an  element  of  the  calculation,  but  simply  by  way  of  information. 

12.  Determination  of  Waxy  and  Resinous  Substances. 

Waxy  and  resinous  substances  are  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in 
some  Hnds  of  soil  only.  Their  determination  may  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner : — ^Dry  100  grammes  of  the  soil  in  the  water-bath,  boil 
repeatedly  with  strong  spirit  of  wine,  collect  the  filtrates  in  a  flaak,  and 
distil  off  half  the  spirit  Let  the  mixture  cool,  which  will  cause  the 
wax  to  separata  Collect  thia  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  cold  spirit 
of  winCf  and  determine  the  weight.     £v^>orate  the  filtrate  (in  the  Isst 

*  If  the  qosotitj  of  the  hamuB  coal  is  reiy  oonndeiable,  tlie  fluid  aloae  it  poored 
on  the  filter  at  fint,  and  the  sediment  boiled  once  mare  with  eolation  of  pritewi,  beta 
it  is  transferred  to  the  filter. 

i*  The  qnsntity  of  organic  substance  dissolred  in  this  prooess  is  mostly  so  trifling  that 
it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

X  If  the  determination  in  the  bulk  of  the  oiganio  matter  present  in  a  soil  is  deemed 
sufficient,  the  chemist  may  omit  the  processes  8,  9,  and  12,  confining  the  analyaiB,  is 
tliis  respeoti  to  the  estimation  of  the  total  amount  of  carbon,  according  to  the  dxreetioo 
of  12,  entering  100  parts  of  organic  substance  for  59  parts  of  carbon.  To  determine  the 
eiganio  matter  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  dried  earth  suffers  by  ignition,  appeus 
to  me  altogether  inadmissible,  as  the  expulsion  of  water  firom  the  clay,  &c.,  musk  neeei- 
isrily  render  the  results  quite  unreliable. 
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stage  of  the  process  with  addition  of  water)  until  the  alcohol  is  com- 
pletelj  removed ;  wash  the  separated  resin  with  water,  dry,  and  weigh. 
If  the  quantity  of  wax  and  renn  is  in  any  way  considerable,  it  mast  be 
deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  acids  of  humus,  as  the  latter  have  been 
weighed  inclusive  of  the  waxy  and  resinous  matters. 

13.  The  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  should  be  arranged 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  soiL  I  think  the  following  plan  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  numbers  are  only  given  for  a  few  of  the  constituentB,  by  way  of 
illustration.  They  are  of  course  arbitrary ;  but  they  correspond  as  far 
as  practicable  with  those  assumed,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  the. arrange- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis. 

100  parts  of  soil  dried  at  212''  F.  contain  :~ 


'  Qcavel  and 
gravelly 
sand,  13*33, 


95-70 

Fixed 

substances, 


Finer  par- 
I  tides,  82-37. ' 


Soluble  in     f^"®.-    .'    •-.•    •     • 
hydrochloric  ^^^^'"^.^^^.f*^^' 

'          V^  Phosphoric  acid,  <fec. 
Insoluble  in  )  /%    -i.              i     i  * 
I  hydrochloric  i^T^    8~^*^'  ''***' 
^        acid,        j      ** 

Sofaiblein     \  m         ■* 

^^*S"^°  I  cX^acid, 

^  V.  Phosphoric  acid,  &o. 


1-70 


7-00 


Decomposed  1  ai 
.         *^  Alumina, 

by  concen-     I  q.,.  .       . , 

sulptacid.    JPotaaam&a 
Not  decom- 


poised  by 
acids. 


^  Quartz  sand. 


4-30 

Combustible 

or  vokktile 

substances,  or 

substances 

decomposed 

by  ignition, 

10000 


Ammonia  •        •        • 
Nitric  acid . 
Acids  of  humus  . 
Humus  coal        • 
Other  organic  substances 
Chemically  combined  water 
audioes  •        •        •        . 


Kitrogen. 

016 
007 


005 


Carbon. 


1-20 
0-20 
0-58 


0-20 
0-27 
2-00 
0-33 
1-00 

0-50 


0-2S 


1-98      100-00 


2*10  stones  per  100  parts  of  dried  earth. 

4*17  moisture  per  100  parts  of  dried  soil  (air-dried). 

To  enable  the  agricultural  chemist  to  pronounce  on  the  quality  of  a 
soil,  he  must,  besides  the  preceding  mechanical  and  chemical  axialjrsis, 
ascertain  also  the  most  important  physical  conditions  of  the  same,  such 
as  the  aotuAl  and  the  apparent  specific  gravity,  the  faculty  of  retaining 
water,  Ao.  &o, ;  and  also  the  power  which  a  soil  possesses  of  withdrawing 
from  aqueous  solution  certain  important  elements  of  the  food  of  plants^ 
more  particularly  ammonia,  dissolved  silicic  acid,  salts  of  potassa,  phos- 
phates, 4a  For  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
physical  condition  of  soils,  I  refer  to  Sehiiblsr,  "  Grundsatse  der  Agri- 
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cultur-Cbemie,"  voL  2 ;  and  F,  Sckulze,  "  Jouhl  f.  prakt  ChenL," 
vol.  47,  page  241.  The  erperiments  for  asoertaining  the  absorbing 
power  of  a  soil  may  be  made  by  Liebig't  method,  described  in  **  AnnaL 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  toL  105,  page  113. 


V.  ANALYSIS  OF  MANURES. 

§260. 

I  SPEAK  here  simply  of  the  manures  supplied  by  the  urine  and  excre* 
ments,  and  the  blood  and  bone  of  animals.  The  examination  of  manures 
has  chiefly  a  practical  object,  and  demands  accordingly  simple  methods. 
The  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  con- 
stituents, of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  organic  matters 
(characterized  by  their  carbon  and  nitrogen),  salts  of  ammonia,  nitrates, 
phosphates,  silicates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths 
(potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia).  Respecting  the  condition  in  which  the 
ingredients  of  manures  may  be  deemed  to  exercise  the  most  effectiYe  and 
fJBivorable  action  on  the  soil,  our  views  are  much  less  clear ;  indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  .universally  applicable  and  valid  rule  cannot  well  be  laid 
down  in  this  respect ;  since  the  agriculturist  sometimes  wishes  a  manure 
containing  most  of  its  constituents  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  will 
accordingly  exercise  a  speedy  fertilizing  action,*  and  sometimes  one 
which  will  only  gradually  supply  the  soil  with  the  substances  required 
by  the  plants. 

I  will  here  give  1,  the  outlines  of  a  general  method  of  examining 
manures ;  2,  methods  of  analysing  guano  and  bone  manures. 

A.  Analysis  op  Makxtbiss  ik  general. 

§  261* 
Mix  the  manure  uniformly  by  chopping  and  crumbling,  then  weigh 
off  successively  the  several  portions  required  for  the  various  analytical 
processes. 

1.  IktervUncUion  of  the  WcUer, 

Dry  10  grammes  in  the  water-bath,  and  determine  the  loss  of  weight 
(§  28).  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  a  correction  on  account  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  which  escapes  with  the  water.t 

2.  BetermifiaUan  of  the  total  AmourU  qf  fixed  GonetUuerUs. 
Incinerate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  weighed  portion  of  the  residue  left  in  1, 

in  a  platinum  dish  (§  250,  2),  or  in  a  large  platinum  crucible  placed  in 
an  oblique  position,  and  weigh  the  ash. 

3.  Determination  of  the  ConaUiuenie  sohMe  in  Wdier,  and  also  of 
those  ineclvile  in  Water, 

.    Digest  10  grammes  of  the  fresh  manure  with  300  c.a  of  water,  paas 

*  ThiB  8ort  of  mannre  may,  howerer,  prove  injorions  to  tender  pUnta^  if  applied  in  too 
large  quantity,  without  proper  dilation  with  water,  and  in  dry  weather. 

t  ^e  determination  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  beet  effeeted  by  drying  the 
manure  in  a  little  boat  ineerted  into  a  tube  ;  the  tube  is  heated  to  212**  F.,  in  the  wster^ 
or  air-bath,  a  current  of  air  being  transmitted  through  it,  by  means  of  an^  aapirmtor ; 
the  air  on  entering  is  made  to  pass  through  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  the  air 
passing  out  through  two  U-shaped  tubes  containing  standard  oxalic  add.  After  drying, 
the  qoantity  of  ammonia  expelled,  which  has  combined  with  the  oxalic  acid,  ia  daler 
inined  (§  99,  8). 
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the  liquid  tHrough  a  weighed  filter  (§  50),  wash  the  residue,  dry  at 
212*^  F.,  and  weigh.  The  weight  found  expresses  the  total  quantity 
of  the  substances  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  difference — after  deducting 
the  water  found  in  1 — ^giyes  the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents. 
Incinerate  now  the  insoluble  residue,  and  weigh  the  ash ;  the  weight  of 
the  ash  expresses  the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  contained  in 
the  insoluble  part,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  ash  in  2 
gives  the  total  amount  of  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  soluble  part. 

4.  Separate  Determination  of  the  several  fixed  Constittients. 
Dry  a  larger  portion  of  the  manure^  and   treat  it  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  for  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

5»  Determination  of  the  toted  amount  o/Ammonia* 
Treat    a    weighed  portion  of  the   manure  by  Schldnng*8  method 
(§  99,  3,  by 

6.  Determination  of  ike  total  Amount  of  Nitrogen. 

Moisten  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  a  feebly  acid  reaction ;  dry, 
and  determine  the  nitrogen,  in  the  entire  mass  or  in  a  weighed  portion^ 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  187.  Deduct  from  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  so  found  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  ammonia  and  the 
nitric  acid ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
organic  substances.  It  is  generally  sufficient,  however,  to  know  the  total 
amount  of  the  nitrogen. 

7.  Determination  of  the  total  Amotmt  of  Carbon, 

Treat  a  portion  of  the  dried  residue  of  1  by  the  process  of  organic 
analysis.  If  the  dried  manure  contains  carbonates,  determine  the  carbonic 
acid  in  a  separate  portion,  and  deduct  the  result  from  the  total  amount 
obtained  by  the  organic  analysis ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  latter  process  by  the  carbon  of  the  organic 
substances. 

8.  Determination  of  the  Nitric  Add. 

Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  water,  and  evaporate 
the  solution,  with  addition  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  distinct  alkaline 
reaction  ;  filter  after  some  time,  then  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
weigh  the  residue,  and  determine  in  a  fractional  part  of  it  the  nitric  acid 
as  directed  §  149,  II.,  a,  a;  or,  if  the  presence  of  organic  substances 
interferes  with  the  application  of  this  method,  as  directed  §  149,  II  y 
o,  /3  or  y. 

B.  Analysis  of  Guano. 

§262. 

Guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowl,  well  known  for  its  great  feri^izing 
properties^  not  only  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  in  the  different 
islands  from  which  our  supplies  are  derived,  but  is  often  also  fraudulently 
adulterated  with  soil,  brick-dust,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  matters. 
Guano  being  an  important  article  of  commerce,  it  will  be  readily  under* 
stood,  therefore^  why  it  should  be  made  the  object  of  chemical  examina- 
tion more  frequently  than  other  manures. 

*  If  the  quaniitj  of  ammoniA  is  only  unall,  the  decimal  Btandard  oxalic  acid  u 
used. 
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The  guano  is  mixed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  that  which  is  in- 
tended for  analysis  is  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

1.  BelUrrmina^vm  of  tin  Water. 

This  is  effected  exactly  as  in  §  261,  1.     Genuine  guano  loses  from  7  to 
18  per  cent. 

2.  DeterminoUion  of  the  total  Amount  qfjixed  CofietUventa. 
Incinerate  a  weighed  portion  in  a  porcelain  or  platiuum  crucible 

placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  weigh  the  ash.  Good  guano  leaves  from 
30  to  33  per  cent  of  ash,  guano  of  bad  quality  from  60  to  80  per  cent., 
and  a  wilfully  adulterated  article  often  even  more.  The  ash  of  genuine 
guano  is  white  or  gray.  A  yellow  or  reddish  color  indicates  adulteration 
with  loam,  sand,  or  soil.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  incineration 
good  guano^  in  its  incipient  decomposition  by  heat,  emits  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odor  and  white  fumes. 

3.  DetermiruUian  of  the  GomtUueTUs  soliMe  in  WeUefy  and  also  of 
those  ineohiNe  in  Water, 

Heat  10  grammes  of  guano  with  about  200  cc  of  water,  pass  the 
solution  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  the  undissolved  portion  with 
hot  water,  until  the  water  running  off  looks  no  longer  yellowish  and 
leaves  no  perceptible  residue  when  evaporated  upon  platinum  foil ;  dry 
the  residue,  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  weight  of  the  water  and  of  the 
insoluble  residue  fin>m  the  weight  of  the  g^ano ;  the  difference  expreases 
the  amount  of  the  soluble  oonstituenta  Incinerate  the  insoluble  part 
and  weigh  the  ash  ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  <^  the  fixed  soluble 
salt&  With  very  superior  sorts  of  guano,  the  residue  insoluble  in  water 
amounts  to  from  50  to  55  per  cent. ;  with  inferior  sorts,  to  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  The  brown-colored  aqueous  solution  of  genuine  guano 
evolves  ammonia  upon  evaporation,  emits  a  urinous  smdl,  and  leaves  a 
brown  saline  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphates  of  soda  and  potasM, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

4.  The  DetermincUion  of  the  eeveralfieed  Ckmetiiiuenta  ; 

5.  The  Determination  of  the  total  Amount  qfAmmcmtk; 

6.  The  DeiemUnation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Nitrogen; 

7.  The  Determination  of  the  total  Amount  ofCaahon^ 
are  effected  by  the  methods  given  in  §  261. 

8.  Determination  of  the  Carbonic  Acid. 

Genuine  guano  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbonates.  If 
therefore  a  guano  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  conclusive  proof  of 
adulteration  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

9.  Determination  of  the  Uric  Acid. 

If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  uric  aeid  which  a  goano 
contains,  treat  the  part  insoluble  in  water  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda 
at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  add,  to 
precipitate  the  uric  acid.  Collect  the  uric  acid  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry, 
and  weigh. 

As  the  manuring  yalue  of  a  sample  of  guano  may  be  estimated,  witH 
sufficient  accuracy,  by  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  which  it 
contains,  the  analysis  may  be  considerably  shortened,  and  confined  to 
the  following  processes  :— 

a.  Determination  of  Water  (see  1). 
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h,  DeUrmiTuUion  of  Ash  (see  2). 

c.  DelerminaHon  of  Phosphoric  Acid, — Mix  1  part  (1  or  2  grammes)  of 
the  sample  of  guano  with  I  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa  ;  heat  caationsly,  dissolye  the  residue  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter,  add  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  to  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetic 
acid  until  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  redissolved ;  lastly — without  previously 
filtering  off  the  very  trifling  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron — acetate 
of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed 
§  134,  1,  e. 

d,  DetermMuUion  of  Nitrogen,  by  the  method  described  §  187.  Ajb 
mixing  the  guano  in  the  mortar  with  soda-lime  would  be  attended  with 
escape  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  ammonia^  it  is  adrisable  to  effect 
this  operation  in  the  combustion  tube^  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  (see  §  176| 
fig.  104). 

C.  Analysis  of  GBOuin>  Bones. 

§263. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bone  powder. 

L  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  firesh  bones,  which  is 
generally  yery  coaraeu 

II.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  decayed 
bones. 

III.  The  powder  of  bones  which,  previous  to  the  operation  of  grinding, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  aqueous  vapors. 

L  Is  very  coarse,  and  contains  a  relatively  large  proporticm  of  &t  and 
of  gelatinous  matter. 

II.  Is  considerably  poorer  in  organic  substances. 

III.  Is  much  finer  than  I.  and  II. ;  it  contains  hardly  any  fat,  and  b 
still  poorer  in  gelatinous  matter  than  II. 

1.  Examine  the  powder,  in  the  first  place,  by  careful  inspection,  sifting, 
and  elutriation,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  comminution,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  matters. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Water. — Dry  a  sample  at  212°  F. 

3.  Determination  of  the  total  Atrnmnt  of  fixed  Gonetituente, — lignite 
about  5  grammes,  with  access  of  air,  until  the  ash  appears  white  ;  then 
weigh  the  residue. 

4.  Determination  of  the  fixed  Conetitiients  eeveraUy, — ^Treat  the  ash  of 
3  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  off  the  insoluble  portion  (sand,  dec.), 
and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosi^oric 
acid  in  the  solution  as  directed  §  253. 

5.  Determination  qf  the  Nitrogen, — lignite  0-5 — 0*8  grm.  with  soda- 
lime  (§  187). 

6.  Determination  of  the  Fai, — ^Exhaust  5  grammes  of  the  sa^nple 
(very  .finely  pounded),  by  boiling  with  ether,  and  dry  the  residue  at 
230*  F.  The  loss  of  weight  minus  the  mixture  found  in  2,  shows  the 
amount  of  fitt  By  way  of  control,  the  ether  may  be  distilled  ofl^  and 
the  residual  &t  weighed,  care  being  taken  to  leave  no  water  under 
the  fat. 

7.  Deduct  from  the  total  weight  the  collective  weight  of  the  fixed 
constituents,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  £eit ;  the  difference  expresses  the 
quantity  of  gelatinous  meUter  contained  in  the  analysed  sample. 

8.  Determine  the  carbonic  add  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  0,  a,  lb. 
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D»  AlfALTSIS  OF  SUPEaPHOSPHATES  OF  LllOB. 

§264, 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime  as  a  manuring  agent, 
it  is  often  treated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition 
of  water.  This  treatment  causes  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
of  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  soluble  in  water.  If  2  equivalents  of  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  used  to  1  equivalent  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
decomposition  is  complete  ;  if  less  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  not  oompleta  If  the  decomposed  moist  mass  is  converted  into  a 
dry  powder  by  addition  of  some  indifferent  body,  the  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  remains  soluble  in  water ;  but  if  wood  ashes  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, phosphate  of  potassa  is  formed,  whilst  part  of  the  soluble  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  is  reconvei*ted  to  the  basic  state,  and  becomes  insoluble 
in  water.  Manures  prepared  in  the  manner  described,  are  called  super- 
phosphates;  they  are  made  from  calcined  bones,  bone  ash,  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime,  coprolites,  and  also  from  the  powder  of  fresh  bonea 
The  analysis  of  these  preparations  being  intended  not  only  to  show  the 
quantities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  them,  but  to  give 
information  also  with  regard  to  the  state  of  solubility  of  these  consti- 
tuents, and  more  especially  of  the  phosphates,  the  analytical  process 
is  less  simple  than  for  guano  and  ground  bones. 

1.  Dry  about  3  grammes  of  the  sample  at  320''  F.  The  loss  of  weight 
expresses,  a,  the  moistwre  ;  6,  the  vhUst  of  if  is  gypswm, 

2.  Boil,  in  a  dish,  10  grammes  of  the  sample  with  water,  let  deposit, 
decant  the  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  and  repeat  the  process  of  boiling,  with 
moderate  quantities  of  water,  until  the  decanted  fluid  no  longer  shows 
acid  reaction.  Dilute  the  aqueous  solution  so  obtained  to  the  volume  of 
250  C.C.,  and  dry  the  i-esidue  at  about  212''F. 

3.  Of  the  (iqueous  solution^  which  generally  appears  yellow  from  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  measure  off  3  portions,  a  and  /3  of  50  c.a 
each  ;  y  of  100  c.c. 

a.  Evaporate  a  in  a  platinum  dish,  adding,  after  some  time,  cautiously, 
thin  milk  of  lime  just  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  proceed  with  the 
evaporation,  dry  the  residue  at  320°  F.,  and  weigh  ;  ignite  the  weighed 
residue,  and  weigh  again  j  the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  tvro 
weighings  expresses  the  quantity  of  organic  maUer  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion. Boil  the  residue  with  pure  lime-water,  then  with  water,  filter, 
pi*ecipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  a  little 
chloride  of  barium,  then  the  baryta  and  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  determine  the  cUkaliea  as  chlorides  according  to  §  153,  4,  a,  /3  (16)- 

p.  Precipitate  /3  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  sulpfiurlc 
acid  in  the  usual  way  (§  132, 1.,  1). 

y.  Add  to  y  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ignite  the  residue 
gently,  then  treat  with  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  aei  J, 
and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  complete  solution  is  effected.  Add  to  the 
clear  fluid,  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid  in  excess;  filter  from  the  phosphate 
o/sesqmoaside  of  iron,  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions,  and 
determine  in  one  the  phosphoric  add,  by  means  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  (§  134,  c),  in  the  other  the  lime  and  magiiasict  as 
directed  §  154,  4,  6  (31). 
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4.  Transfer  the  residue  of  2  (dried  at  212°  F.)  to  a  weighed  platinum 
dish,  add  the  ash  of  the  filter,  dry  at  320''  F.,  and  weigh.  The  weight 
expresses  the  total  amount  of  substances  insoluble  in  water.  Moisten 
the  residue  now  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  ignite  gently,  with  access  of  air, 
until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  is  burnt,  then  weigh 
again  ;  the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  weighings  expresses 
the  quantity  of  the  organic  matter. 

5.  Boil  the  residue  of  4  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  after  boiling 
for  some  time,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtaiite  by  means 
of  the  washing  water  to  ^  litre ;  treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed 
in  7. 

6.  Of  the  hydrochloric  add  solution  obtained  in  5,  measure  qff  two 
portions,  one  of  50,  the  other  of  100  ac.  In  the  former  determine  the 
sulphuric  add,  in  the  latter  the  phoaphcUe  ofseaquioxide  of  iron  (if  present), 
lime,  magTiesia,  and  phosphoric  cudd,  as  directed  in  3,  /3  and  y. 

7.  Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue  of  5.  It  generally 
consists  only  of  sand,  day,  and  silicic  add.  To  make  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, boil  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  should  some  more 
gypsum  be  dissolved,  determine  the  amount  of  this  in  the  solution. 
Treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed  §  235,  6,  to  separate  the  silicic 
acid  from  the  clay  and  sand. 

8.  Lastly,  determine  the  nitrogen  in  0-8 — 1  grm.  of  the  superphosphate 
(§  187).  As  the  nitrogen  is  already  included  in  the  weight  of  the  organic 
matter,  it  is  simply  entered  in  the  report  of  the  results  by  way  of 
information,  and  not  as  an  element  of  the  calculation. 

9.  Should  the  superphosphate  contain  an  ammonia  salt,  determine  the 
ammonia  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 


VI.  ANALYSIS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR 

§265. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usually  confine  our  attention  to 
the  following  constituents :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous 
vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  exceedingly  minute 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  other  gases  (many  of  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  always  present  in  very  minute  traces)  are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  excellent  investigations 
made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Brunner,  Btmsen,  Dumas  and  BoussingavU, 
HegnauU  and  Reiset,  and  others,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  our  atmosphera  Excellent 
descriptions  of  these  methods  will  be  found  in  H.  Rosens  "  Handbuch  der 
analytischen  Chemie,"  vol.  ii  p.  853  ;  in  Grahairis  "  Chemistry ;"  in 
LiMg^  Poggmd<yiff,  and  Wohler's  "  Handwbrterbuch  der  Chemie,"  2nd 
edit.  voL  ii  p.  431;  and  Bwnsevks  "  Gasometry,"  translated  by  Boscoe. 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  convenient  in 
the  analysis  of  the  air  for  technical  or  medical  purposes. 

A,    DETEEMiyATION   OF  THE  WaTEB  AND   CABBOinC  AOID. 

§266. 
The  determination  of  thetie  two  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  was 
formerly  usually  efiected  by  Bruniier^s  method,  that  is,  by  slowly  drawings 
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1t^  meaiiA  of  an  aapirator,  a  measured  Tolnme  of  air,  tlirongli  aecnntdy 
veighed  apparatus  filled  with  subBtancee  having  the  propertjr  of  rstuiiing 
the  aqneous  vapor  and  the  carbonic  acid,  and  estimating  tbeM  two 
OonetitaeotB  hy  the  inoreaaed  weight  of  the  af^Mratoa. 

Fig.  117  repreaeuta  an  aspirator,  constructed  on  RegnauiCi  plan. 


Fin.  UT. 

The  vessel  T  is  made  of  zino-pIat«d  sheet  iron,  or  of  sheet  anc ;  it 
holds  from  50  to  100  litree,  and  standjt  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a  trough 
of  sufficient  capacity'  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  water.  At  a  a  braM 
tube,  e,  with  stopcock  is  firmly  fixed  in  with  cement;  Into  the  aperture 
h,  which  serves  also  to  fill  the  apparatus,  a  thermometer  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  V  is  fixed  air-tight  bjmeans  of  a  perforated  cork  soaked 
in  wax. 

The  efflux  tnbe,  r,  is  bent  slightl;  apwiird,  to  guaid  against  the  least 
chance  of  tur  entering  the  veEBel  irom  below.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel 
is  ascertfuned  by  filling  it  completely  with  wat«r,  and  then  aocut«te)y 
measuring  the  contents  in  graduated  vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  c  is  con- 
nected air-tight  with  F,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  ;  the  tubes  A — F 
are  similarly  connected.  A,  B,  E,  and  F  arefiUedwith  perfectly  neutral 
chloride  of  calcium  ;  C  and  D  with  moist  bydrate  of  potassa.*  Finally, 
A  is  also  connected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  tlie  place  from  which 
the  air  intended  ibr  analysis  is  to  be  taken.  The  corks  of  the  tubes  are 
coated  over  with  sealing  wax.  The  tubes  A  and  B  are  intended  to  with- 
draw the  moisture  from  the  air  ;  they  are  weighed  together.  C,  D.  and 
E  are  also  weighed  jointly.  C  and  f>  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  ;  E  the 
aqueous  vapors  which  the  air  dried  in  A  and  B  may  take  up  feota  the 

*  In  the  Ust  edition  I  h«d  MWnumiided  pmnioe  stone  rndstowd  reipectiTftj  with 
mlphnric  »cid  uid  aDtntioD  of  potaus,  instead  of  chloride  of  eslcinin  and  kjnliato  cf 
potuB,  u  oripuillif  einplojtd  bj  Bnaaur.  But  BlamxU  {"  ChMn,  CoatialU.,"  1846, 
page  STC)  hkTini  tbara  that  aolntion  of  potMM  abaorli^  boidei  carbonis  acid,  ate 
oijgBD,— a  f»et  remarked  alao  by  IT,  JIon-Huid  t 
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hydrate  of  potaasa.     F  need  not  be  weighed  ;  it  simply  serves  to  protect 
£  against  the  entrance  of  the  aqueous  vapors  from  Y. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  filled  with  water ;  a  is  then  connected 
with  F,  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes  of  which  the  apparatus 
coQsists  j  the  cock  r  is  opened  a  little,  just  sufficient  to  cause  a  slow  efflux 
of  water.  As  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  Y  is  continually 
diminishing,  the  cock  must  from  time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider, 
to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  flow  of  water.  When  Y  ia 
completely  emptied,  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and  that  of  the 
barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A  and  B,  and  C,  D,  and  E  weighed 
•gain. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  B  gives  the  amount  of  water,  that 
of  G,  D,  and  E,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  which  has  passed 
through  them  ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latter  (freed  from  water  and 
carbonic  acid)  is  accurately  known  from  the  ascertained  capacity  of  Y  :* 
the  calculation  ia  in  itself  very  simple  ;  but  it  requires,  at  least  in  very 
accurate  analyses,  the  following  corrections  :— ^ 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  Y,  which  is  satuiuted  with  aqueous  vapor^ 
to  dry  air  ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry  (see  §  198,  y). 

fl.  Beduction  of  the  volume  of  dry  air  so  founds  to  32°  F.,  and  760 
millimetres  bar.  (§  198,  a  and  /3). 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made,  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  Y  is  readily  found  (1000  c.c.  of  dry  air  at  32^  F., 
and  760  millimetres  bar.,  weighing  1*29366  grm.)  ;  and  as  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  have  also  been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these 
constituents  of  the  air  may  now  be  expressed  in  per  cents,  by  weight  or, 
calculating  the  weight  in  volumes^  in  per  cents,  by  measure  or  volume. 

Conaidering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  apparatus, 
in  comparison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  procesa,  at  leaat  25,000 
ac.  of  air  muat  be  passed  through  ;  the  air  inaide  the  balance-case  must 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time  in  the  balance-case,  before 
proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these  precautions  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable errors,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
quantity  of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is,  on  an  average,  about  10  times 
leas  than  that  of  the  aqueous  vap<Mr  (compare  Hlaaitffet^,  ''Chem. 
GentralbL,"  1856,  page  575). 

The  determination  of  the  carbonic  aeid  in  atmospheric  air  may  be 
eflfected  with  much  greater  accuracy  by  the  following  method,  recommended 
by  iV.  Mohr,  and  most  carefully  tested  by  Jff.  von  Gllin  ('*  Chem.  Cen- 
tralbl.,"  1857,  page  760).  The  aapirator  employed  in  thia  method, 
holding  at  least  30  litrea,  ia  arranged  like  that  shown  in  flg.  147,  but 
has,  beaidea  a  and  &,  a  third  aperture,  which  bears  a  small  manometer. 
The  m  IB  made  to  pass  through  a  tube,  1  metre  long,  and  about  15  milli- 
metres wide ;  thia  tube  ia  drawn  out  thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the 
lower  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  140 — 150  degreea.  It  ia  more  than  half 
filled  with  coarse  firagmenta  of  glaaa  and  perfectly  dear  baryta  water, 
and  fixed  in  such  a  poeition  that  the  long  part  of  it  indiuea  to  the 
horizontal  line  at  an  angle  of  8 — 10  degreea.  A  narrow  glaaa  tube  fitted 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  serves  to 

*  Or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flown  from  T,  a«  the  aperiment  may  be 
altered  in  this  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  ia  allowed  to  ran  off,  and  recd?ed 
into  a  measuring  veiaeL 

II.  BE 
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admit  the  air.  Two  small  flasks,  filled  with  baiyta  water,  are  placed 
between  the  absorption  tube  and  the  aspirator;  these  are  intended 
as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  have  slowly  passed  through  the 
absorption  tube,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  is  filtered  off  out  of  con- 
tact of  air,  and  the  tube  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  filter  washed,  first 
with  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  then  with  pnre 
boiled  water.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  filter  and  in  the  tube  is 
then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  eyaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  barinni 
determined  as  directed  §  141,  &,  a,  and  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid 
entered  for  1  equivalent  of  chlorine.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  baiyta 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  may  also  be  determine  by  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  Gthn  employs 
a  double  funnel  (see  Fig.  148).  The  inner  cork  has,  besides  the  per- 
foration through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel 
passes,  a  lateiid  slit,  which  serves  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel 
and  the  air  in  the  bottle; 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged  as 
described,  the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through  a 
column  of  fluid,  the  manometer  in  the  third  aperture 
of  the  aspirator  is  required  to  determine  the  actual 
volume  of  the  air ;  the  height  indicated  by  this 
instrument  being  deducted  from  the  barometric 
pressure  observed  during  the  process. 

FeUenko/er   {Lidng^   Foggendoiff,    and    Woklei^s 
"  Handworterbuoh  der  Chemie,**  2nd  edition,  voL  ii., 
page  445)  has  recently  recommended  the  following 
Fig.  148.  simple  and  expeditious  method  of  determining  with 

sufficient  accuracy  the  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air. 
Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with  well- 
fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the  capacity ;  fill 
the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  analysed  ;  add 
45  cc.  of  clear  lime-water  of  known  strength,  determined  by  means  of 
standard  oxalic  add,  and  cause  the  lime-water  to  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bottle,  by  turning  the  latter*  about,  but  without  mudi 
shaking.     In  the  course  of  about  ^  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed     Pour  the  turbid  lime-water  into  a  cylinder,  close 
securely,  and  let  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  30  cc. 
of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  determine  the  lime  in  this  by  standard 
oxalic  acid,  multiply  the  volume  used  by  1*5  (as  only   30  ac.  of  the 
original  45  are  employed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  result  from 
the  amount  of  lime  originally  present  in  the  45  c.a  of  lime-water ;  the 
diflerence  expresses  the  quantity  of  lime  converted  into  carbonate  ;  cadcu- 
late  the  carbonic  acid  from  this.      If  the  air  is  unusually  rich  in  car- 
bonic acid,  the  quantity  of  lime-water  used  is  correspondingly  increased. 
PeUenkqfer  uses  a  standard  oxalic  acid  containing,  at  63*5°  F.,  2*250 
grammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  in  the  litre  ;  1  aa  of  this  solution 
satinates  0*001  grm.  of  lime.     The  point  of  neutralization  is  recognised 
most  accurately,  by  letting  a  drop  of  the  fluid  fall  upon  turmeric  paper, 
^nd  observing  whether  a  brown  coloration  appears  round  the  drop. 
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B.  Detebmikation  of  the  Oxygen  and  Nitbooen. 

§  267. 

Among  the  many  methods  recommended  for  determining  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  I  select  the  one  which  I  deem  best  suited  for  the  purpose- 
viz.,  lAMg^s  ("  AnnaL  d.  CheuL  u.  Pharm.,"  77,  107). 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevreul  and 
Dobereiner,  that  pyrogallic  acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

1  •  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holding  30  ac.  and  divided  into  ^  or  ^ 
ac.,  is  filled  to  |  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  confined  over  that  agent  in  a 
tall  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top  (Fig.  114,  §  184). 

2.  The  volume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).  If  it  is  intended  to 
determine  the  carbonic  acid — which  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy 
only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to  several  per  cents. — the  air  is 
dried  by  means  of  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium  introduced  into  it  (§  16), 
and  then  again  measured.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine  the  carbonic 
acid,  this  operation  is  omitted.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  of  1  *4 
spedfic  gravity  (1  part  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassa  to  2  parts  of  water), 
amounting  to  firom  ^jf  to  -^  of  the  volume  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent  up- 
ward (see  Fig.  149),  and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface 
of  the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter  (§  184  a  a) ;  when  no  further 
diminution  of  volume  takes  place,  the  decrease  la  read  of& 
If  the  air  has  been  dried  previously  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  expresses  exactly  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air ;  but  if  it  has  not  been 
dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution  in  the  volume 
cannot  afford  correct  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solution  of  potassa  absorbs  also^,.  .  .^ 
aqueous  vapor.  ^' 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  determined  (or  simply  removed), 
a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  containing  1  gramme  of  the  acid  in  5  or  6 
C.C.  of  wat-er,*  is  introduced  into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of 
another  pipette,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  2  (Fig.  149)  j  the  quantity  of 
P3rT0gallic  acid  employed  should  be  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
potassa  used  in  2.  The  mixed  fluid  (the  pyrogallic  acid  and  solution  of 
potassa)  ia  spread  over  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the 
latter,  and,  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume  is  observed,  the 
residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  mixing  with  the  solution  of  potassa, 
of  course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution  of  its 
tension  ;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily  corrected,  by  introducing 
into  the  tube,  after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  gas,  a  small  piece  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solution 
of  the  pyrogallic  add. 

5.  There  is  another  souroe  of  error  in  this  method ;  viz.,  on  account  of 

*  Liebig  hu  recently  described  a  very  advantageoiu  method  of  preparing  pyrogallic 
add.    See  **  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  101,  47. 
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a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adheriJig  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  off  with  absolute  accuracy.  In 
comparatiye  analyses,  the  influence  of  this  defect  upon  the  results  may 
be  almost  entirely  neutralifed,  by  taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in 
the  several  analyses* 

6.  NotwithstandiQg  thene  sources  of  error,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  very  accurate  and  constant.  In  eleven  analyses 
which  Liebig  reports,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
found  was  between  20*75  and  21*03.  The  numbers  given  express  the 
actual  and  unoorreoted  resulta 

*  Ab  stated,  {  210,  ^uiueti  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas,  a  Papier 
mdchS  bail  saturated  with  a  oonoentrated  alkaline  solution  af  pyr^gallate  of  potaasa, 
which  he  introdnoes  into  the  gaseous  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire.  By  adoptiiig 
this  proceeding^  the  aooroe  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


I  HAVE  given  here  52  exercises  for  practice.  The  exercises  selected  are 
nearly  the  same  as  I  have  for  some  sessions  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  the  students  in  my  laboratory ;  I  can  therefore  safely  affirm 
that  all  of  them  may  be  readily  performed,  and  also  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  which  they  are  arranged  has  been  found  practically  useful.  As 
regards  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  exerdses  are  arranged,  I 
have  departed  from  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  respect  in  the  last  edition. 
Instead  of  directing  the  student  to  go  through  the  entire  series  of  gravi- 
metrical  analyses,  before  attempting  a  volumetrical  analysis,  I  have,  in  the 
present  edition,  after  the  first  13  numbers,  adopted  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  system  of  alternation,  interspersing  the  gravimetrical  occasionally 
with  volumetrical  analyses. 

The  principal  point  I  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises, 
was  that  most  of  them,  and  more  particularly  the  gravimetrical  analyses, 
should  permit  an  exact  control  of  the  results.  This  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  student,  since  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  the  results  of  one's  own  experiments  is  among  the  most 
indispensable  requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  investiga- 
tions ;  and  a  confidence  of  this  kind  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  attained 
by  affording  the  student  the  means  of  testing  and  controlling  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  in  his  experiments. 

Now,  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the  analysis 
of  pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  substances  which  the  analyst 
himself  has  previously  prepared,  and  of  which  he  knows  the  constituents 
and  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined.  When  the 
student  has  acquired,  in  the  analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  he  may  gradually  proceed  to 
analyses  of  minerals  and  products  of  industry  ;  and  to  other  processes 
of  a  more  difficult  and  intricate  nature,  in  which  a  very  rigorous  control 
is  not  practicable. 

The  second  point  which  I  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these 
exercises  for  practice,  was  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  im- 
portant analytical  methods  and  the  most  important  compounds,  so  as  to 
afford  the  student  proper  opportunities  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  quantitative  analysis.  I  have  therefore  not  always 
indicated  the  most  simple  methods. 

Organic  analysis  offers  far  less  variety  than  the  anal3rBis  of  inorganic 
Bubsttuioes — ^the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are  therefore 
less  numerous  here  than  those  relating  to  the  latter.  I  would  advise 
the  student  to  analyse  the  same  organic  substance  repeatedly  until  the 
results  prove  quite  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark  that  I  do  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the 
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absolute  neoessitj  of  going  through  the  whole  of  these  exercises ;  the 
time  which  a  student  may  require  to  attain  proficiency  in  analysis,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  his  own  abilities.  One  may  be  a  good  analyst 
without  having  ever  tried  every  method  or  analysed  every  compound.  I 
would,  however,  warn  students  to  guard  against  prematurely  attempting 
new  discoveries.  The  safest  way  is  to  wait  until  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particularly  in 
practical  analysis. 


EXERCISES. 

A.  Simple  Deteeminatioxs  is  the  GBAViMsrRiCAL  Wat,  urrsimED  to 

FEBFECrr     THE    StUDENT    UT    THE     PRACTICE     OF     THE    MORE     COMM05 

Analytical  Opekations. 

1.  Irok. 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  about  0*3  grm.  of  fine  pianoforte  wire, 
and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  adds 
are  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  boiling  in  a  moderate  sized  flask  covered 
with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued,  and  the  color 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  sesquioxide  (if  this  is 
not  the  case  some  more  nitrio  acid  must  be  added),  rinse  the  watch* 
glass,  dilute  the  fluid  in  the  flask,  heat  to  incipient  ebullition,  add 
ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  filter,  kQ.    (Compare  §  113,  1  a). 

After  weighing  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  dissolve  by  digesting  with 
fuming  hydroddoric  acid,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  silicic  acid ; 
if  silicic  acid  is  found,  determine  thi^  and  deduct  the  result  from  the 
weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  following  example  will  show  the  best  way  of  reporting  the 
results ; — 

Watch-glassee  ^  iron 10-3192 

„  empty 99750 

Iron 0-3442 

Cmoible*f  sesquioxide  of  iron                          .         17*0673 
„       empty 16*5761 

0*4912 
Filter^ash  Na  2 0*0012 


Sesquioxide  of  iron    .  •  0*4900^ 

Iron  .        «        .  0*843tt99*65prcnt 

2.  Acetate  of  Lsab. 

2)ei0rmiHation  o/Oxide  ofLecuL-^Tritarkte  the  dry  and  non^effloreaced 
crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between  sbeeta  of 
blotting  paper  untU  the  last  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened  by  itw 

a.  Weigh  about  1  gpramme,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  aoetic  add,  and  proceed  exactly  aa  directed  $  116, 1,  a,  a. 
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b.  Weigh  about  1  gramme,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  5 
{Duik*9  modification  of  Berzdiua^a  method). 

PbO     .     .     1394-64    .    .     .     111-57    .    .  .     58-85 

A      .     .    .       637-50    .    .     .      51-00     .     .  .     26-91 

3aq.     .     .       337-50     .    .     .      27-00    .     .  .     14-24 


2369-64  189-57  100-00 

3.  ABsmaovfl  AotD. 

Dissolve  about  0-4  grm.  of  pure  arsenious  acid  in  small  lumps  in  a 
middle-sized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda,  hj 
digesting  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath ;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  present  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  terminated ; 
if  not,  conduct  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid  ^ 
proceed  in  all  other  respects  exactly  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

As       .        .        937-5        .        .        75        .        .        75-76 
O,        .        .        300-0        .        .        24        .  24-24 


1237-5  99  100-00 

4»  PoT^iasA  Aluil 

DderminaJtum  of  the  Altimina, — Press  pure  triturated  potassa  alum 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grammes,  dissolve 
in  water,  and  determine  the  alumina  as  directed  §  105,  a. 

KO  .  .  588-86  .  .    47-11  .  .  9-93 

A1,0,  .  .  640-84  .  .    51-26  .  .  10  81 

4Sa  .  .  2000-00  .  .  160-00  .  .  33-73 

24  EfO  .  .  270000  .  .  21600  .  .  45-53 


5929-70  474-37  10000 

5.  Crystallized  Scjlphate  of  Maqkesia. 

(k  DeUnnincUion  of  the  Magnesiok. — ^Triturate  and  dry  as  directed 
{  26,  €L  Dissolve  from  1  to  2  grammes  in  water,  and  determine  the 
magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2. 

MgO  .  .  250-19  .  .  20  .  .  16-26 
80,  .  .  500-00  .  .  40  •  .  32-52 
7aq       .     .    787-50    .     .     63    .    .     51-22 


1537-69  .123  100-00 

6.   OhLOBIDE  QF  ^ODIUIL 

DeUrminalion  of  the  Chlorine, — Fuse  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain,  break 
whilst  still  hot  into  pieces,  and  preserve  these  in  a  well-corked  glass  tube. 
Dissolve  about  0.4  grm.  in  water,  and  determine  the  chlorine  as  directed 
{  141, 1.,  a. 

For  the  per-oentage  compoeitiqi^,  see  §  69, 
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B.  Complete  Akaltsib  of  Salts  ik  the  Gbayuoetbical  Wat  ;  Calcu- 
lation OF  THE  Formula  from  the  Results  obtainsd.    ($  202,  sqq. 

7.  Caebokate  of  Lime. 

Heat  pore  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  (no  matter  whether  calcareous 
spar  or  artifioiallj  prepared  carbonate  of  lime)  gently  in  a  platinam 
crucible. 

a.  DetemUnation  of  the  Lim$a — ^Dissolvey  in  a  covered  beaker,  about  1 
gramme  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid^  heat  gently  until  the  carbonic  acid 
is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  lime  as  directed  §  103,  2,  6. 

6.  DetermifuUion  of  the  Ca/rbanic  Acid, — ^Determine  in  about  0*8  grm, 
the  carbonic  acid  according  to  the  directions  of  §  139,  XL,  d. 

For  the  composition,  see  §  73. 

8.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
(Complete  Analyns  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.) 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Walter  of  CryataUizfUion. — ^Weigh  an  empty 
bulb  tube,  and  half  fill  the  bulb  with  sulphate  of  copper  ;*  weigh  again, 
then  place  the  tube  in  an  air-bath  with  openings  in  its  sides  (Fig.  33),  and 
proceed  as  directed  §  29.  When  no  more  water  escapes  at  248^  to  284^ 
F.,  and  repeated  weighings  of  the  bulb  tube  give  constant  results^  the 
diminution  of  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  ciystallization  water  in 
the  salt  A  common  glass  tube  of  sufficient  width  may  be  used  instead 
of  a  bulb  tube,  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  placed  in  a  little  boat^  and 
the  latter  inserted  into  the  tube.  To  guard  against  the  reabsorption  of 
water  during  the  process  of  weighing,  the  little  boat  should  be  placed  in 
a  small  tube,  closed  by  a  cork,  and  this  tube  weighed  with  it  both  before 
and  after  weighing. 

6.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Ralhydration, — Proceed  with  the 
same  experiment,  but  at  a  temperature  raised  to  between  482^  F.  and 
500^  F.  The  additional  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb  tube  suffered  in  this 
process,  gives  the  amount  of  the  more  strongly  combined  halhydration 
water. 

c  Detennination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. — ^In  another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  add  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  132, 1.,  1. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Oxide  of  Copper, — ^In  about  1*5  grm.  determine 
the  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  {  119,  1,  a,  eu 


CuO     .    .    496*0    .    .    .    39-68    .    . 

.     31*83 

SO        .    .    500*0    .    .     .    40*00    .    . 

.     32*08 

HO      .    .     112*5    .    .    .      9*00    .    . 

.       722 

4aq      .     .     450*0    .     •     .     36*00     .     . 

.     28-87 

1558*5  124*68  100*00 

*  Thii  is  effected  by  pnaVing  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  down  to  the  bolb,  a  glan  rod 
▼ith  paper  folded  round  it,  and  filling  in  the  salt  through  the  other  end.  The  tube  is 
then  restored  to  a  horixontal  position,  and  the  bulb  genUy  tapped  on  the  taUe ;  th«  glass 
rod  is  withdrawn,  and  the  ends  are^  if  neoessaxy,  cleaned  with  a  ftather. 
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9.   CBTgTALUZED  PHOSPHATE  OF  SoDA. 

o.  I>etermination  ofiks  Water  of  CryataUizcUioti, — Heat  about  1  grm. 
in  a  platinom  crucible,  slowly  and  gently  (not  to  ignition) ;  the  loss  of 
weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  in  the  compouncL 

b.  Determination  o/the  Bade  WcUer, — Ignite  the  residue  of  a. 

e.  Delerminalion  of  the  Soda  and  the  Fhosphonc  Acid. — ^Treat  the 
residue  of  6  as  directed  {  135,  a,  y. 

dL  DetemUnaiion  of  the  Fhoephoric  Acid  by  way  qf  CorUroL — Treat 
1'5 — 2  grms.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134, 1.,  b,  a. 

PO,  .  .  887-60  '.  .  71O0  .  .  19.83 

2NaO  .  774-88    .  .  62-00  .  .  17-32 

HO  »  .  112-50    .  .  9-00  .  .  2-51 

24  aq  .  2700-00    .  .  216  00  .  .  60-34 

WaiK^lBH^H^  ^^B^a^H^BS  MiHB^^MI^B^ 

4474-88  358-00  10000 

10.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  aitd  Magnesia* 

Dry  in  the  exsiccator  (see  {  27,  at  the  end). 

a.  Water  and  Ammonia, — Ignite  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt,  and  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  weight. 

b.  Ammonia, — ^Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  99,  2 
(method  /3). 

c.  Fhosphoric  Acid. — ^Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  in 
§  134,  c,  and  about  0-5  grm.  as  directed  §  134,  b,  p, 

d.  Magnesia, — ^Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  as  direeted  §  135,  d. 

PO,  .  .  887-50  .  .  71-00  .  .  28-98 

2MgO  .  500-38  .  .  40-00  .  .  16-33 

NH,0  .  32506  .  .  2600  .  .  10-61 

12  aq  .  1350-00  .  .  10800  .  .  44-08 


3062-94  245-00  100-00 

11.  ClKNABAB. 

Keduce  to  a  fine  powder  by  trituration,  and  dry  at  212*^  F. 

a.  Determination  o/the  StUphur. — Pour  strong  hydrochloric  acid  over 
about  0*5  grm.  of  the  sulphide,  in  a  little  flask,  add  from  time  to  time 
small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  expose  for  some  time  to  the  action 
of  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  proper  escape  for  the  vapors,  and  proceed 
as  directed  §  148,  II.,  a,  p, 

b.  Determination  of  the  Mercwry, — Dissolve  about  0-5  grm.  as  before^ 
dilute,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the 
smell  of  chlorine  has  nearly  gone  off;  filter  if  necessary,  add  ammonia  in 
excess,  heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved, 
and  treat  the  solution,  which  now  no  longer  smelb  of  chlorine,  as 
directed  §  118,  3. 

For  the  per-oentage  composition,  see  §  84,  c. 

12.  Cbtstallized  Gypsum. 

Select  pure  native  crystallized  gypsum,  triturate,  and  dry  under  the 
exsiccator  (§  27). 
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a  Determination  of  Water, — See  §  35,  o,  a. 

6.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime  (§  132,  IL,  h,  a). 

CaO  .  .  .  850  .  .  28  .  .  82-56 
SO,  ,  .  .500  •  .40  .  .  46-51 
2aq. .        .        .225        .        .18  .     20*93 

1075  86  100-00 

C.  Sepaaatioh  of  two  Baseb  oh  two  Aoxds  from  kach  other, 
Ain>  Deteriunations  ik  the  YoluheiricaIi  Wat. 

13.  Shparatiok  of  Iron  frox  Manoakese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*5  grm.  of  fine  pianoforte  wire, 
and  about  the  same  qiiantitj  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
(prepared  as  directed  §  109, 1) ;  heat  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  separate 
the  two  metals  by  means  of  acetate  of  soda  (§  160,  80)*  Determine  the 
manganese  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a. 

14.  VoLrmsTRic  DETEMnNATioN  op  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Strength  ofihe  SohUion  qf  Perma/ngaaMte  of 
Fotasea, 

a.  By  metallic  iron,  §  112,  2,  a,  aa, 

/3.  By  sulphate  of  protoxidie  of  iron  and  ammoniH)  §  112,  2^  a,  a,  U. 

y.  By  oxalic  acid,  §  112,  2,  a,  a,  ec, 

b.  Determination  i^  Iron  in  Brown  HemaJtiie  (§  240). 

15.  Determination  of  NrrRio*  Acid  in  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Dry  at  212**  P.— Proceed  as  directed  §  149, 11.,  d^  a. 
For  the  por-ceutage  composition,  see  §  68,  h, 

16.  Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Soda. 

Dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*4  grm.  of  pure  recently 
ignited  magnesia*  and  about  0*5  grm.  of  pure  fused  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  separate  the  alkali  from  the  earth,  by  means  of  oxalic  add,  as  directed 
§  153  (18). 

17.  Separation  of  Potabsa  from  Soda. 

Pteas  between  blotting  paper,  triturated  crystallized  tartrate  of  potaasa 
and  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  weigh  off  about  1  *5  grm.,  heat  in  a  platinum 
eruoible,  gently  at  first,  then  to  ignition,  and  complete  combustion  of 
the  separated  charcoal.  DiBsolve  the  residue  in  water,  determine  the 
alkalies  jointly  as  chlorides  (§  97,  8),  then  separate  them  by  bichloride 
of  platinum  (§  152,  1),  and  calculate  from  the  results  the  quantities 
of  soda  and  potana  severally  contained  in  the  Rochelle  salt 

KG         .  .  .    588-86  .  .    47-11  •  .  16-70 

NaO        .  .  .     387-44  .  .     31-00  .  .  10-99 

C,H,0,,  .  .  .  165000  .  .  132-00  .  ,  46-79 

8aq         .  .  .     900-00  .  .     7200  .  .  25-52 


3526-30  28211  100-00 

*  This  may  be  prep&red  most  reftdily  by  ezponng  pore  oxalate  of  magnena  to  the 
action  of  heat  (P,  Sekuht). 
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1.8.   YOLUMETRICAL  DeTEBMINATION  OF  ChLORINB  IK  ChLOBIDES. 

o.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141,  L,  6,  a). 

b.  Indirect  determination  of  the  soda  and  potassa  in  Kochelle  salt,  by 
volumetrical  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  prepared 
as  in  No.  17.     Calculation,  see  §  200,  a,  (i. 

19.   SSPABATION  OF  ZiNC  FBOM  CaDMIUIC 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*4  grm.  of  pure^'oxide  of  cadmium, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  both  recently  ignited, 
and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  §  162  (107}* 

20.  ACIDIKETRT. 

ck  Preparation  of  standard  oxalic  aoid,  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and 
standard  solution  of  8oda(§  215). 

b.  Determination  of  fiee  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific 
gravity  (§  209  and  §  214,  Table  II.). 

.  e.  Determination  of  free  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  add,  by  satura- 
tion with  an  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength  (§  215). 

d.  Determination  of  free  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with  an 
alkaline  standard  solution  (application  of  test  papers). 

e.  Preparation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (§  216)  ; 
determination  of  its  strength  by  standard  sulphuric  acid ;  estimation  of 
the  free  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  b  and  c,  by  means  of  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper :  in  this  latter  process  the 
student  may  also  add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  some  neutral  stdphate  of 
zinc. 

21.   ALKALnCSTRT, 

o.  Pi*eparation  of  the  test  acid  by  DescroizeUes  and  Ooy-LuBsads  process 
(§  219).  * 

b.  Intimation  of  potassa  in  potash  of  commerce  afler  expulsion  of  the 
water  by  gentle  ignition. 

a.  By  DescroizeUes  and  Oai/-Lu8aac*8  method  (§  219). 

p.  By  Mohr'a  method  (§  220). 

22.  Determikatiok  of  Ammokia. 

Treat  about  0*8  grm.  of  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  {  99,  3,  a. 
For  the  per-centage  composition,  see  §  70. 

23.  Separation  of  Meroubt  FBxm  Lead. 

Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  about  1  grm.  of 
crystallized  acetate  of  lead,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  §  168 

(132, 133)- 

24.  Separation  of  Iodine  frox  Chlorine 

a.  Dissolve  about  0*2  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  about  0*6  gniL 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  determine  the  iodine  and  chlorine  in  thfi  mixr 
ture  as  directed  §  169  (222).     Calculation,  see  §  200,  c. 

K  Determine  in  a  similar  mixture  the  iodine  and  chloiine  as 
{  169  (225> 
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D.  Analysis  of  Allots,  Mutebals,  Fkoducts  of  Industbt,  &c., 

nr  THE  GBATDdSTRICAL  AND   YOLUMETRICAL  WaT. 

25.  Analysis  of  Brass. 

Brass  is  a  compound  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  65  to 
75  per  cent,  of  copper.  Besides  these  two  essential  constituents,  it  contains 
usually  also  small  quantities  of  tin  and  lead. 

a.  Dissolve  about  2  grammes  in  nitric  acid.  Do  not  use  more  of  the 
acid  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  excess  must  be  driven  off  by 
evaporation. 

If  an  insoluble  residue  remains  (binoxide  of  tin),  filter  the  fluid — after 
previous  dilution  with  water — from  this  residue  (§  164, 148)>  Add  to  the 
filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  the  tin  is  only  very  inconsiderable,  directly 
to  the  solution,  about  20  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  .evaporate  the 
mixture  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add  50  ac.  of  water,  and  apply 
heat.  If  a  residue  remains  (sulphate  of  lead),  filter,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  116,  2.  In  the  filtrate,  separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc  by 
h3rpo8ulphite  of  soda  as  directed  §162  (112)« 

b.  In  about  1  grm.  of  the  alloy  determine,  after  removal  of  the  tin  and 
lead  as  in  a,  the  copper  as  directed  §  119,  2. 

26.  Analysis  of  Soldeb  (Tin  Aia>  Lead). 

Introduce  about  1  *5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a  fiask, 
pour  nitric  acid  over  it,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  164  (148X  ^  effect 
the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with  the 
sulphate  of  lead  obtained, as  directed  {  116,  2.  Test  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  sulphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  for  the  other  metals  which  the  alloy  might  contain  besides 
tin  and  lead. 

27.  Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Silver  and  Copper, 
Determine  the  silver  by  the  volumetrical  method  (§  115,  5). 

28.  Analysis  of  a  Doloiqte, 
See  §  237. 

29.  Yolumetricax  Determination  of  Lime  in  Calcareous  Spar. 
See  §  223. 

30.  Analysis  of  Felspar. 

a.  Decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda  (§  140,  II.,  b) ;  removal  of  the 
silicic  acid  ;  separation  of  the  alumina  from  the  small  quantity  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  usually  present,  by  one  of  the  methods  recommended  for 
the  purpose  in  §  160. 

6.  Decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  (§  140,  II.,  5,  /3) ;  detenni- 
nation  of  the  potassa.  After  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  add,  cautiously, 
chloride  of  barium  us  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  then — ^without  filter- 
ing— carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate  subside 
in  the  cold,  then  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite. the 
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residue  to  expel  the  ammonia  salt ;  add  again  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonia  to  effeot  the  precipitation  of  the  baryta  still  remaining  in  solu- 
tion, and  determine  the  potassa  finally  as  directed  §  97,  3. 

31.  AlTALTSIS  OF  GaLENA« 

a.  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  &a,  as  directed  {  242. 
h.  Determination  of  silver  in  galena  by  cupellation  (§  243). 

32.  AiTALTSis  OF  Mixed  Silicates, 

See  §  235.    The  special  plan  of  proceeding  ia  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  student. 

33.  Akaltsis  OF  Clats. 
See  §  236, 

34.  Analysis  of  Mineral  AYaters. 

See  §§  206 — 213.     The  determination  of  constituents  present  only  in 
very  minute  quantities  may  be  omitted. 

35.  Analysis  of  Ashes  of  Plants. 

See  §§  249—256. 

36.  Analysis  of  Soils. 
See  §§  257—259. 

37.  Determination  of  Chlorine  in  Chloride  of  Live  (§  224).     ] 

a.  By  Penoea  method  (§  227). 

6.  By  BtmaerCt  method. 

eu  Preparation  of  the  iodine  solution,  §  146. 

/3.  'Determination  of  the  sti*ength  of  the  iodine  solution. 
aa.  By  pure  iodine  (§  146,  1,  c,  /3,  cut), 
bb.  By  chromate  of  potassa  (§  146,  1,  c,  /3,  56). 

y.  Examination  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  D,  §  228). 

38.  Determination  of  Binoxide  in  Manganese  Ores  (§  229). 

a.  By  Freamiua  and  WUta  method  (§  230,  A). 
h.  By  Btmsen'a  method  (§  230,  B). 
e.  By  means  of  iron  (§  230  0). 

39.  Analysis  of  Gunpowder. 
See  §  234. 

40.  Determination  of  Sugar  in  Fruit,  Honey,  Milk,  <&& 
See  §  247,  sqq. 

£.  Determination  of  the  Solubiuty  of  Salts. 

41.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Solubility  of 

Common  Salt. 

a.  At  hailing  heat  229*46°  F. — Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulverized 
chloride  of  sodium  in  distilled  srater,  in  a  glass  flask  ;  heat  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebullition  until  part  of  the  dissolved  salt 
separates.  Filter  the  fluid  noiv  with  the  greatest  expedition  .ihto  an 
accurately  tared  capacious  measuring  flask,  through  a  funnel  surrounded 
with  boiling  water  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate.     As  soon  as  a  few 
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ounces  of  fluid  liave  passed  into  the  flsak,  insert  the  cork,  allow  tbe 
fluid  in  the  flask  to  cool,  and  then  weigh.  Fill  the  flask  now  up  to  the 
mark  with  water,  and  determine  the  amount  of  salt  in  an  aliquot  portioii 
of  the  fluid,  by  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of 
some  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decre- 
pitation) ;  or  by  determining  the  chlorine  (§  141). 

6.  At  57 '2\ — Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down  to 
57*2°  F.  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as  in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  229'46^'F.    .    40*35'' of  chloride  of  sodium. 
100  „  n  57-3**         .    SfiW        „  „ 

,    42.  Deterhination  of  the  Degbxe  of  Solubujtt  of  Sulphate 

OF  Lime. 

o.  In  water  of  21 2*F. 

b.  In  water  of  63-6'' F. 

Digest  pure  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  for  some  time  with  water,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  a  temperature  of  104° — 122°  F.  (at  which 
temperature  sulphate  of  lime  is  most  soluble) ;  shake  the  mixture  fre- 
quently during  the  process.  Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a  little 
of  the  precipitate,  into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of  them  for 
some  time ;  allow  that  in  the  other  to  cool  down  to  53*6°  F.,  with 
frequent  shaking,  and  let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that  temperature. 
Then  filter  both  solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and  determine  the  amount 
of  sulphate  of  lime  respectively  contained  in  themi  by  evaporating  the 
fluids  and  igniting  the  residues. ' 

100  parts  of  water  diMoIye  at  212^  F.    .    .    Q  '217  of  anhydrous  sulpbaie  of  limsb 
100  „  H  i{8*6^F.    .    .    0*233  „  „    * 

F.  Determination  of  the  SoLUBiLrrr  of  Gases  nr  Fluids^  and 

Analysis  of  Qaseous  Miztubel 

43.  DeTEBMINATION  of  the  ABSORPnON-COEFnCISNT  OF 

SuiiPHUBOUB  AxaD. 

See  "  AnnaL  d.  Chenu  u.  Pharm./'  voL  95,  page  1 ;  also  $  ISl,  2. 

44.  Analysis  of  Atmosphebic  An. 
See  §§  265—267. 

G.  Oboanic  Analysis  and  Determinations  of  the  Fqxjivalexts 

OF  Obganio  Bodies. 

45.  Analysis  of  Cans  Sugab. 

Select  perfectly  pure  white  crystals.    Triturate,  and  dry  at  212*  F. 
a.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  Ziebig^B  method  (§§  174,  175). 
h.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  ButMmt$  method  (§  176). 

12  0  .  •  900-00  .  .  72  .  .  42-10 
11  H  .  .  137-50  .  .11  .  .  6-44 
no       •        .  110000        .        .    88        •        .    51-46 

2137'50  171  100-00 
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46.   DETERJnKATION  OF  THB  NiTBOGEX  IN  CbYSTALUZED  FeBBOCTANIDE 

OF  FOTASSIUIL 

Triturate  tbe  perfectly  pure  crystals^  dry  the  powder  in  the  exsiocator 
(§  27),  and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §  186  and  §  187.  (The 
formula  demands  19*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.) 

47.  Analysis  of  XJbic  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 
Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  212^  F. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

b.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen, 
a.  See  §  186  and  §  187. 

fi.  By  Dumcut's  method  (§  185). 

5  C       .  .375 

2N      .  .350 

2  H      .  .        25 

3  0.  .300 


30 

.   35-71 

28 

.   33-33 

2 

2-38 

24 

.   28-58 

1050  84  100-00 

48.  Analysis  of  Coal. 

€L  Determination  of  the  water  by  drying  at  230^  F.  (§  29). 

6.  Determination  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ash  by  combustion  of 
a  sample,  in  a  porcelain  boat^  in  a  current  of  oxygen  (§  179,  6).  The 
small  proportion  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  contained  in  coal  demands 
no  particular  precautions  in  the  process. 

c.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen  (§186  and  §  187). 

dL  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
§188. 

49.  Analysis  of  Oil  of  Tubpentine. 

Select  for  the  analytical  process  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  beei# 
perfectly  freed  from  water  by  digestion  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  recently  rectified.     Method,  §  181. 

50       .        .375        .        .30        .        .       88-24 
4H      .        .        50        .        .         4        .        .       11-76 
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50.  Analysis  and  Detebmination  of  the  Equivalent  of 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Complete  analysis  of  benzoate  of  silver,  a.  Determination  of  the 
silver  as  directed  §  115,  1  or  4;  &  Determination  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  by  any  suitable  method.     Oalculation,  §  203,  2. 

51.  Analysis  and  Detebmination  of  the  Equivalent  of  an 

Obganic  Base. 

Analysis  of  the  base  and  its  doable  salt  with  platinum.  Oalculation, 
§  203,  3. 

52.  Detebmination  of  the  Density  of  Oahfhob  Yafob. 
Method  described  §  193.     Oalculation,  §  204. 

II.  8  8 
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T.  ANALYTICAL  NOTES  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  AcnoN  OF  Watbb  upon  Glass  and  Porcelain  Ykssbis,  in  the 
Pbocess  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

A  large  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiooalj  distilled  from  a  copper 
steam  apparatus  with  a  tin  oondensing  tube.  All  the  experiments  in  1 
were  made  with  this  water. 

a.  300  ac.,  caatiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a  residue 
weighing,  after  ignition,  00005  grm.  =  0-0017  per  1000. 

b,  600  C.G.  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  diyneBB,  in  a  wide  flask 
of  Bohemian  glass ;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  and 
the  flask  rinsed  with  100  ca  of  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  the 
residue  in  the  diah,  the  fluid  in  the  latter  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  ignited. 

After  ignition,  the  residue  weighed   .  .  .     0*0104  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter 

originsSly  contained  in  the  distilled  water,  viz.     .     0*0012     „ 

There  remains  substance  diseolved  out  of  the  glass    .     0*0093     „ 
=  0-015^per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  manner,  300  o.a  left,  in 
two  0*0049  grm.,  in  the  third  0*0037  grm. ;  which,  calculated  for  600 
ac.,  gives  an  average  of  ....     0*0090  grm. 

And  alter  a  deduction  of  ...  .     0*0012     „ 


0-0078     „ 
=  0013  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  diasolves,  upon  pro- 
tracted boiling  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  the  constituents 
of  the  glas& 

a  600  CO.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  dkh  of  Berlin  porce< 
lain,  ami  in  all  oiher  respects  treated  as  in  6, 

Ilie  residue  weighed  ....     0*0015  gnn. 

Deducdiig  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  oom- 

taioed  in.1^  distilled  water,  vLb.   •  .  •    0*0012     „ 

There  remains  substance  dissolved  out  of  the  porcelain    00003     „ 
;=  0-0005  per  lOOa 

8  8  2 
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2.   ACTTIOV    OF    HlTDBOCHLORIC     AdD    UPON    QlASS    UXD  PoBCELADI 

Vessels,  ik  the  Process  of  Evaporation  (to  {  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  -^  of  pare  hydro- 
chloric  acid. 

a.  300  grms.)  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*002  grm.  residue. 

b.  300  grammes,  eva]x>rated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  dryness, 
then  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0'0019  residue ;  the  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  therefore,  had  not  affected  the  glass. 

c.  300  grammes,  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  Ac,  left  0*0036  grm., 
accordingly,  after  deducting  0002,  00016  =  0*0053  per  1000. 

d  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  mamier  as  in  c,  the 
residue  amounted  to  0*0034,  accordingly,  after  deducting  0*002,  0*0014  = 
0*0047  per  1000. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  affects  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst 
porcelain  is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 
This  shows  that  the  action  of  water  upon  glass  causes  the  formation 
of  soluble  basic  silicates. 

3.  Action  of  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Axmoniuh  upon  glass  asp 
Porcelain  Vessels,  in  the  Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  -^  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  filtered. 

a.  300  C.C.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grm.  of  fixed 
residue. 

b.  300  C.C.,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm. ;  deducting  from  this 
0*006  grm.,  there  remains  substance  dissolved  out  of  the  glass,  0*0119  = 
0-0397  per  1000. 

c.  300  C.C.,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178 ; 
deducting  from  this  0006,  there  remains  00118  =  0*0393  per  1000. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  therefore,  strongly  affects  both 
glass  and  porcelain  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  upon  Glass  akp 
Porcelain  Vessels  (to  §  41).  • 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  -j^  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
was  dissolved.  • 

a.  300  c.a,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  &c,  left  0*0026  grm.  of  silicic  acid  =  0*0087 
per  1000. 

6.  300  cc.  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the 
evaporating  water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time  ;  the  tolerably  con- 
centrated liquid  was  then  treated  as  in  a  ;  it  left  a  residue  weighing 
0*1376  grm. ;  deducting  from  this  the  0*0026  grm.  left  in  a,  there  re- 
mains 0*135  grm.  =  0*450  per  1000. 

c,  300  c.a,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  6,  in  a  porcelain  vessel, 
left  0-0099  ;  deducting  from  this  0*0026  grm.,  there  remains  0*0073  = 
0*0243  per  1000. 

Which  shows  l^t  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  affects  glass 
very  strongly,  and  porcelain  also  in  a*  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Water  distilled  from  Glass  Vessels  (to  §  56, 1). 

42*41  grammes  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  from  a  tall 
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glass    flask  with  a  Liebig^s  oondenser,  left,   upon  evaporation   in  a 
platinum  dish,  a  residue  weighings  after  ignition,  0*0018  grm.,  conse- 

6.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  and  Alcohol  (to  §  68  a), 

a.  Ignited  pure  sulphate  of  potassa  was  digested  cold  with  ahsolute 
alcohol,  for  several  days,  with  frequent  shaking  of  the  mixture ;  the  fluid 
was  filtered  of^  the  filtrate  diluted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
chloride  of  barium.  It  remained  perfecUj  clear  upon  the  addition  of 
this  re-agent,  but  afler  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  it  began  to  exhibit 
a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  there  remained  a 
very  trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  distinct  indications  of  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

h.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a 
platinum  dish,  left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

7.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Potassium  in  the  Air  and  at  a 
High  Temperature  (to  §  68,  c.) 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  heated 
for  10  minutes  to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  0*0007  grm. ; 
the  salt  was  then  kept  for  10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperature, 
when  no  further  diminution  of  weight  was  observed.  Heated  to  bright 
redness  and  semi-fusion,  the  salt  suffered  a  further  loss  of  weight  to  the 
extent  of  0*0009  grm.  Ignited  intensely  and  to  perfect  fusion,  it  lost 
00034  grm.,  in  addition  to  the  former  0*0007  and  0*0009  grm. 

Eighteen  hours*  exposure  to  the  air  produced  not  the  slightest  increase 
of  weight. 

8.  Solubility  of  Potassio-Bichloridi  of  Platinum  (Bichloride  of 
Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium)  in  Alcohol  (to  §  68,  d), 

a.  In  absence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride 
of  platinum  was  digested  for  6  days  at  from  59°  to  68°  F.,  with  alcohol  of 
97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  shaking  of  the  mixture. 
72*5  grammes  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left  upon  evaporation  in  a 
platinum  dish,  a  residue  which,  dried  at  212°  F.,  weighed  0*006  grm. 
The  solution  of  1  part  of  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  requires  there- 
fore 12,083  parts  of  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent. 

/3.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 
The  filtrate  was  nearly  colorless ;  upon  evaporation,  slight  blackening 
ensued,  on  which  account  the  residue  was  determined  as  platinuuL  75*5 
grammes  yielded  0*008  grm.  of  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*02  grm.  of 
the  potassio-bichlorida  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly 
in  3,775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent. : 
the  filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish.  63*2  grammes  left  0*0241  gi*m.  of 
platinum,  corresponding  to  0*06  grm.  of  thepotassio-bichlorido.  One  part 
of  this  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1,053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
55  per  cent, 

6.  In  presence  of  free  Eydrochlorio  Acid. 

Becently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  was  digested  cold 
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with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent,  to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  had 
been  added.  The  solution  was  yellowish  ;  d7  grammee  left  0  0146  grm. 
of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0365  grm.  of  the  ix>taasio-bichioride. 
One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1,835  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  76  per  cent,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  Stjlphatb  of  Soda  A2n>  Ai/x>eol  (to  §  69  a). 

Experiments  made  with  pore  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manner 
described  in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pore 
alcohol,  and  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  like  the 
sulphate  of  potassa. 

10.  DEPORTMEirT    OF    IGNITED    SULPHATB    OF    SoDA  IK  THE   AlB    (tO 

§  69,  a). 

2'5169  grammes  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a 
watch-glass,  to  the  open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minatei 
passed  without  any  increase  of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  6  houn 
there  was  an  increase  of  0*0061  grm. 

11.  EXPERIKENTS  WITH  NiTRATE  OF  SODA  (tO  §  69,  h). 

o.  4*5479  gprammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  to  the  air  (in  April,  in  fine  weather)  ;  after  the  lapse  of  34  hoars, 
there  was  an  increase  of  weight  of  0*0006  grm. 

b.  4*5479  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  water,  ia 
a  platinum  d^h,  and  pure  nitric  acid  added  to  the  solution ;  the  mixtme 
was  then  eTaporated  to  dryness  en  the  water-bath,  and  the  readue 
dratiously  heated  unrtil  the  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  b^an  to  foie. 
The  contents  of  Uie  dish  weighed,  after  ooolii^  4-5503  grammes.  It 
was  then  again  heated  to  complete  fusion,  and  when  cold  it  weighed 
4*5474  grammes. 

12.  Depobtmeht  of  Chu>bi]»  of  SoDfuic  ur  the  Air  (to  §  69,  c\ 

4*3281  iprammes  of  cfaemioally  pure,  intensely  ignited  (but  not  fused) 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  had  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  acquired  during  45  muiutes'  exposure  to  the  (somewhat 
moist)  air,  an  increase  of  weight  of  0*0009  grm. 

13.  Deportiibnt  of  Ohlobide  of  Sooiuh  upon  Igkitioe  both  with 

AKD  WITHOUT  ChLOBIDB  OF  AMMOJOUJI  (tO  §  69,  c). 

4*3281  grammes  of  chemically  pune,  ignited  chloride  of  aodivun  were 
dissolved  in  water,  in  a  moderate-sized  platinum  dish,  and  pure  chloride  of 
ammonium  was  added  to  the  solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and 
the  residue  gently  heated  until  the  evolution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The  residue  weighed  4*3334  grammes.  It 
was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  minutes,  and  after  thia  re- 
weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*3314  gramme&  A  few 
minutes'  ignition  at  a  red  heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*3275  grammes, 
and  2  minutes*  further  ignition  at  a  bright  red  hc«t  (upon  which  oocasioa 
white  fumes  were  seen  to  escape),  to  4*3249  grunmea. 

14.   DePOBTMENT  OF  OhLO&IDE  OF  AMHOmUM  UPON  EVAFOBATIOW  AND 

Dbyino  (to  §  70,  a). 

^  0*5625  gramme  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  ammonium  was 
dissolved  in  water,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  solution  was  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  ;  the  weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*56212 
gramme  (ratio  100  :  99*94).     It  was  again  heated  for  15  minutes  in  tK'C 
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waiei^bath,  and  afterwards  re-wMghed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be 
0-5612  gramme  (ratio  100  :  99*77).  Exposed  onoe  more  for  15  minutes 
to  the  same  temperatureu  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  gramme  (ratio 
100:99-69). 

15.  BoLtTBILtn  Of  AxHOmO-BlCHLOBIDE  OF  PlATIKTTM  (BlCHLOBIl)^ 

OF  PuLTnruM  AND  Chloriob  of  Ammokium)  IK  Alcohol  (to  §  70,  h). 

a.  In  absence  qf/ree  Bydrochlorio  Add, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  ammonio-bichloride 
of  platinum  was  digested  for  6  dajs,  at  59" — eS"  F.,  with  alcohol  of 
97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered-bottle,  the  action  of  the  alcohol  being  aided 
bj  frequent  agitation. 

74*3  grammes  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  lefb>  upon  evaporation 
in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  of  platinum  which,  after  ignition,  weighed 
0*0012  gramme,  corresponding  to  0*0028  of  Uie  ammonio-bichloride. 
One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  26,535  parts  of  alcohol 
of  97 -5  per  cent.  , 

/3.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 
The  filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81*75  grammes  left  0*0257  gramme  of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to 
0*0584  gramme  of  the  anmionio-bichloride.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt 
dissolves  accordingly  in  1,406  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent^ 
The  filtrate  was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evapo- 
ration, and  56*5  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  00364  gramme  of  platinum, 
which  corresponds  to  0*08272  gramme  of  the  ammonio-bichloride. 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  55  per  cent. 

h.  In  presence  of  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
The  experiment  described  in  p  was  repeated,  with  this  modification, 
that  some  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  spirit  of  wina  76*5  grms. 
lefb  0*0501  gramme  of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*1139  gramme 
of  the  ammonio-bichloride.  672  parts  of  the  acidified  alcohol  had  ther^ 
fore  dissolved  1  part  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum. 

.  16.  SoLUBiLiTT  of  Oabbokatb  OF  Babtta  IN  Watkr  (to  §  71,  b). 

a.  In  Cold  Water. — Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of 
baryta  (Ba  O,  0  O.)  was  digested  for  5  days  with  water  of  60*8*'— 68*  F., 
with  frequent  shaking  of  the  mixture.  The  solution  was  filtered,  and  ^ 
portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  add,  another  portion  with 
ammonia ;  the  former  re-agent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the 
fluid,  the  latter  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  grms. 
of  the  solution  left^  upon  evaporation,  0*006  of  Ba  O,  0  0^  One  part  of 
that  salt  dissolves  consequently  in  14,137  parts  of  cold  water. 

b.  In  Hot  Water, — ^The  same  carbonate  of  baryta  being  boiled  for  10 
minutes  with  pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same 
re-actions  as  that  prepared  with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  dear 
upon  cooling.  84*82  grammes  of  the  hot  solution  left,  upon  evaporation, 
0*0055  gnu.  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  there- 
fore in  15,421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

17.  Solubility  of  Cabbonate  of  Babtta  in  Watkr  coNTAiHiKa 
Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  71,  6). 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  an^- 
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inonia  and  cafbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated 
and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12  hours ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered 
off;  the  filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time,  a  hardly  perceptible  pre- 
cipitate separated.  84-82  grms.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  in  a 
small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition  of  the  residue, 
0*0006  grm.  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  One  part  of  this  salt  had  consequently 
dissolved  in  141,000  parts  of  the  fluid. 

18.   SOLUBILITT  OF  SlLICX>-FLUORn)E  OF  BaRIUM  IK  WaTSR  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  silico- fluoride  of  barium 
was  digested  for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking  of  the 
mixture ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate 
tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion  with  solution  of  sulphate 
of  lime  ;  both  re-agents  produced  turbidity,  the  former  immediately,  the 
latter  after  one  or  two  seconds — precipitates  separated  from  both  portions 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  84*82  grms.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue 
iKrhich,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0*0223  gramme.  One 
part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  required  3,802  parts  of  cold  water  for 
its  solution. 

h.  Another  sample  of  recently  precipitated  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was 
heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  (upon 
lirhich  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  separated  again).  The  cold  fluid 
was  left  for  a  considerable  time  longer  in  contact  with  the  undissolved 
salt,  and  was  then  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  showed  the  same  deportment 
.with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  that  of  a.  84*82  grammes  of  it  left 
0*025  grm.  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium.  One  part  of  that  salt  had  accord- 
ingly dissolved  in  3,392  parts  of  water. 

19.  SoLUBiUTY  OF  Siuoo-Fluoridb  OF  Babiux  IN  Wateb  acidifibd 
WITH  Htdbochlobio  Acid  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  digested  for 
3  weeks  with  cold  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dissolving 
action  of  the  water  being  aided  by  frequent  agitation  of  the  mixture. 
The  filtrate  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  rather  copious  precipitate. 
84*82  grammes  left  0*1155  gramme  of  thoroughly  drieid  residue,  whicb, 
calculated  as  silico-fluoride  of  barium,  gives  733  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part 
of  that  salt. 

h.  Recently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  mixed  with 
water  very  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochlqric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  boiling.  84  '82  grammes  of  the  filtrate,  cooled  down  to  53*6"'  F., 
left  a  residue  of  0*1322  gramme,  which  gives  640  parts  of  fluid  to  1 
part  of  the  salt. 

N.B.  The  solution  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
not  effected  without  decomposition  ;  at  least,  the  residue  contained,  even 
after  ignition,  a  rather  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  bariunu 

20.  SoLUBiuTY  OP  Sulphate  of  Strontia  in  Water  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  In  Water  of  57-2'' ¥. 
84*82  grammes  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days*  digestion  of  recently 
precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  with  water  at  the  common  temperature, 
left  0*0123  grm.  of  sulphate  of  strontia.     One  part  of  Sr  0,  8  O,  diBSolves 
'consequently  in  6,895  parts  of  water. 
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b.  In  Water  of  212'' F. 
84*82  grammes  of  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  reoentlj  precipitated 
sulphate  of  strontia  several  hoars  with  water,  loft  0*0088  grm.  of  sulphate 
of  stroDtia.     Consequently  1  part  of  Sr  O^  S  0,  dissolves  in  9,638  parts  of 
boiling  water. 

21.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  op  Strontia  in  Watbb  contaikino 
Htdbochloric  Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  72,  a), 

a,  84 '82  grammes  of  a  solution  prepared  by  3  days'  digestion,  left 
0-0077  grm.  of  Sr  0,  S  O,. 

6.  42*41  grammes  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days*  digestion,  left 
0-0036  grm. 

c.  Pure  carbonate  of  strontia  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  fortnight.  84*82  grammes  of  the 
iBltrate  left  00066  grm. 

In  a,  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  0,  required  11,016  parts. 
b.  1  „  „  11,780    „ 

e.  1  „  „  12,791     „ 


Mean        .        •   11,862 

22.   SOLUBILITT  OF  SuLPHATE  OF  StRONTIA  IN  DILUTE  NiTBlO   ACID, 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  Acetic  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  Becently  precipitated  pure  sulphate  of  strontia  was  digested  for  2 
days  in  the  cold  with  nitric  acid  of  4*8  per  cent.  150  grms.  of  the  filtrate 
left  0*3451  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  required  accordingly  435  parts  of 
the  dilute  acid  for  its  solution  ;  in  another  experiment  1  part  of  the  salt 
was  found  to  require  429  parts  of  the  dilute  acid.     Mean,  432  parts. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric 
acid  of  8'5  per  cent.  100  grms.  left  0*2115,  and  in  another  experiment, 
0*2104  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  mean,  474  parts 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per  cent,  for  its  solution. 

c.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  acetic  acid 

of  15*6  per  cent.  (A,  H  0).  100  grm&  left  0*0126,  and  in  another  experi- 
ment, 0*0129  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  mean, 
7,843  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  15*6  per  cent 

23.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Strontia  in  Cold  Water  (to 
§  72, 6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbonate  of  strontia  (Sr  O, 
C  O,)  was  digested  several  days  with  cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent 
shaking.  84*82  grms.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation,  a  residue 
weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  grm.  One  part  of  carbonate  of  strontia 
requires  therefore  18,045  parts  of  water  for  its  solution. 

24.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Strontia  in  Water  oontainino 
Ajixonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  72,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbonate  of  strontia  was 
digested  for  four  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequent  shaking.  84*82 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0015  gramme  of  Sr  0,  C  O,.  Consequently, 
1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56,545  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 
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If  solution  of  chloride  of  stroDtium  is  precipitated  witli  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia  (§  102,  2,  a),  sulphuric  acid  prodocet  no  turbidity 
in  the  filtrate,  after  previous  addition  of  aloohol. 

25.  SoLUBiLnT  OF  Cabbonate  of  Lims  IK  Gold  Water  (to  §  73,  6). 

Becentlj  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  was  boiled  for  some  time  with 
distilled  water,  and  the  fluid  then  digested  for  four  weeks  in  the  oold, 
with  the  undissolved  residue;  the  opaution  being  aided  by  frequent 
shaking.  84*82  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0-0080  of  Ga  O,  C  O^  One 
part  of  the  carbonate  requires  consequently  10,601  parts  of  cold  water 
for  its  solution. 

26.   SOLUBIUTT    OF     CaBBOKATE    OF    LiXE    IH    BoiUEO    WaTKB    (tO 

§  73,  h). 

Recently  precipitated  Ca  0,  0  O,  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  dis- 
tilled water.     42*41  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  eTaporation  and* 
subsequent  gentle  ignition  of  the  residue,  0*0048  gramme  of  Oa  O,  0  O^ 
The  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  requires  consequently  8,834 
parts  of  boiling  water. 

27.  Solubility  of  OaO,  C  O,  in  Water  coNTAiinNG  Avmokia  a5i> 
Carbonate  of  Amxonia  (to  §  73,  &). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was  precipitated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  24  hours 
to  subside  ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  ofil  84*82  grammes  of  the  filtrate 
lefb  0*0013  grm.  of  Ca  O,  C  O^  One  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  requires 
consequently  65,246  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

28.   DcPORTliENT     OF     CaBBONATE    OF    LlUE    UPON     IgKITION     DT     A 

Platinuh  Crucible  (to  §  73,  6.). 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  lime  was  exposed,  in  a  small 
and  thin  platinum  crucible,  to  the  gradually  increased,  and  finally  most 
intense  heat  of  a  good  Btrzeliua^  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed 
obliquely.  After  the  first  15  minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482  grm., — 
after  hfdf  an  hour  0*6256  grm., — after  one  hour  0*5927  grm.,  which 
latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutes*  additional  heating. 
This  corresponds  to  74*5  per  cent,  whilst  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
carbonate  is  calculated  at  56  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore  evidently 
still  a  oonatderable  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

29.  Composition  of  Oxalate  of  Like  dried  at  212''F.  (to  §  73,  c). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolyed 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  dT  am- 
monia and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter 
and  dried  at  212^  F.,  until  the  weight  remained  constant  The  oxalate 
of  lime  so  produced  weighed  1*2461  grm.  Calculating  this  as  Ca  O,  C^O,  + 
aq,  the  amount  found  contained  0*4772  of  Ca  O,  which  corresponds 
to  56*07  per  cent,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  calculated  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  latter  is  56  per  cent 

30.  Deporthent  of  Sulphate   of   Maonesla  in  the    Aib    aio) 
UPON  Ignition  (to  §  74,  a). 

0*8135  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  Mg  0,  S  0,  in  a  covered  pUr 
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tmnm  crucible,  acquired,  by  exposure  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in 
lialf  an  bour,  an  increase  of  weigbt  of  0*004  grm.,  and  in  the  course  of 
12  hours,  0*067  grm.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  the  open  crucible,  the 
salt  could  not  be  accurately  weighed,  owing  to  continued  increase  of 
weight. 

0*81 35  g^m.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  veiy  moderate  red  heat,  suffered 
no  diminution  of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes'  exposure  to  an  intense  red 
heat,  the  substance  was  found  to  have  lost  0*0075  grm.,  and  the  solution  of 
the  residue  in  water  gave  no  longer  a  clear  fluid.  About  0*2  grm.  of  pure 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  exposed  in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  for  15  to  20 
minutesy  to  tbe  heat  e£  a  powerful  blast  gas  lamp,  gave,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  in  which  chloride  of  barium  fSdled  to  pro- 
duce the  least  turbidity. 

31.   SOLUBILITT     OF    THC     BaSIO     PhOSPHATB      OF      MAGiraSIA    AND 

Ajcmokia  is  txjbx  Watsb  (to  §  74,  6). 

a.  Becently  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of 
about  59^,  with  frequent  shaking. 

84*42  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  .  .  .     0*0047  grm. 

of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

6.  The  same  precipitate  was  digested  in  the  same  manner 
for  72  hours. 

84-42  grammes  of  i^e  filtrate  left  .  •  •    0*0043    ^ 


Mean    0*0045    „ 

which  corresponds  to  0*00552  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt.     One 
part  of  that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15,293  parts  of  pnre  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
short  time,  a  distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  precipitate  ;^-on  the  addition 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  it  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  after  the  lapse 
of  two  days  no  precipitate  had  formed ; — ^phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia 
produced  a  precipitate  as  large  as  that  by  ammonia. 

32.   SOLUBILITT   OF  BaSIO  PhOSPHATE  OF  MaGK^IA    AND    AmMONIA 

IN  Wateb  containing  Axkonia  (to  §  74,  h). 

a.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  the 
least  possible  amount  oi  nitric  acid ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added 
to  the  solution,  then  ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  24  hours,  then  filtered ;  its  temperature  was  57*2^  F« 
84*42  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  00015  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0*00184  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double 
salt.  Oonsequentiy  1  part  requires  45,880  parts  of  ammoniated  water 
for  its  solution. 

6.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  digested  for 
4  weeks  with  ammoniated  water,  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequent 
shaking;  the  fluid  (temperature  57*2''  F.)  was  then  filtered  off;  126*63 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0024  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  corresponds  to  000296  grm.  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  it 
therefore  dissoiveB  in  42,780  parts  of  ammoniated  water ;  taking  the 
average  of  a  and  6,  1  part  of  the  double  salt  xequires  44,330  parts  of 
ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 
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33.  Another  Experiment  on  the  sahb  SuBJEcrr  A8  in  32  (to  §  74,  b). 

Becentl  J  precipitated  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  most  care- 
fullj  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the 
fluid  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours.  169-64  grammes  of  the 
filtrate  left  0*0031  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  corresponding  to 
0*0038  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  One  part  of 
the  double  salt  required  therefore  44,600  parts  of  the  fluid. 

34.  Solubilitt  of  the  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and 
Ammonia  in  Water  oontainikg  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to 
§  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  in  6  parts  of  water.  18*4945  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left 
0*002  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0  00245 
grm.  of  the  double  salt  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  therefore  in 
7,548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

35.  Solubility  of  the  Basio  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and 
Ammonia  in  Water  containing  Ammonia  and  Chloride  of  Am- 
monium (to  §  74,  6). 

Becently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  7  parts  of  ammoniated  water.  23*1283  grammes  of  the 
filtrate  left  0*0012  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  corre- 
sponds to  0*00148  grm.  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  the  double  salt 
requires  consequently  15,627  part  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 

36.  Deportment  of  Acid  Solutions  of  Pyrofhosfhats  of 
Magnesia  with  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  c). 

0*3985  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  treated  for  seyend 
hours,  at  a  high  tenfperature,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  exer- 
cised no  perceptible  action.  It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water 
that  the  salt  dissolved.  The  fluid,  heated  for  sometime,  gave,  upon  addition 
of  ammonia  in  excess,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  filtered  after 
18  hours,  the  quantity  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  was  0*3805 
grm.,  that  is  95*48  per  cent.  Phosphate  of  soda  produced  in  the  filtrate 
a  trifling  precipitate,  which  gave  0*0150  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia,  that  is  3*76  per  cent 

0*3565  gramme  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  3 
grammes  of  nitric  acid  1*2  of  specific  gravity ;  the  solution  was  heated, 
diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  *.  the  quantity  of  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia  re-precipitated  amounted  to  0*3485  grm.,  that  is  98-42  per 
cent. ;  0*4975  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  7*6  grammes 
of  the  same  nitric  acid  :  the  quantity  re  obtained  was  0*4935  grm.,  that 
is  99*19  percent. 

0*786  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16*2  grammes  of  nitric 
acid,  gave  0*7765  grm.^  that  is  98*79  per  cent. 
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Therefore  :— 

Froportioii  of  the  nitrio  amd 

to  the  2  Hg  0,  P0«.  Be-obtainecL  Lon. 

1  :    9  98-42  1-58 

1  :  15  9919  0-81 

1  :  20  98-79  1-21 

37.  SoLUBnJTT  OF  PUBE  Magnssia  us  Water  (to  §  74,  d), 

a.  In  Cold  WcUer. 

Perfectly  pore  well  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
caustic  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  was  thoroughly  washed — notwith- 
standing, it  still  retained  a  perceptible  trace  of  sulphuric  acid — then 
dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess  of  acid. 
The  solution  was  then  re-precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed.  The  so 
prepared  perfectly  pure  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  until  the  weight  remained  constant.  The  residuary 
pure  magnesia  was  then  digested  in  the  cold  for  24  hours  with  distilled 
water,  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequent  shaking.  The  distilled  water 
used  was  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  and  left  no  fixed  residue  upon 
evaporation. 

a  84*82  grammes  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum 
dish,  left  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0015  grm.  One  part  of  tho 
pure  magnesia  dissolved  therefore  in  ....     56,546 

parts  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  hours  longer,  when 

p.  84-82  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  00016  grm.     One 
part  of  the  magnesia  required  therefore         ....     53,012 

y.  84-82  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  00015  grm.     One 
part  required 56,546 

Average    55,368 

The  solution  of  magnesia  in  cold  water  has  a  feeble  yet  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  which  is  most  easily  perceived  upon  the  addition 
of  very  £untly  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  ;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
solution  is  perfectly  manifest  also  with  slightly  reddened  litmus  paper,  or 
with  turmeric  or  dahlia  paper,  if  these  test-papers  are  left  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  solution. 

Alkaline  carbonates  fieiil  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boil- 
ing. Phosphate  of  soda  also  fails  to  impair  the  clearness  of  the  solution, 
but  if  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  shaken,  it  speedily 
becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  after  some  time  a  perceptible  precipitate  of 
basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

b.  In  Hot  WMer. 
Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
comports  itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of 
magnesia.  A  hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  does  not  become  turbid 
upon  cooling,  nor  does  a  cold-prepared  solution  upon  boiling.  84*82 
gmmmes  of  hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  left  0*0016  grm.  of  Mg  0« 
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38.  PRECIPITATIOK  OF  ALUMiirA  BY  Ammonia,  ETa  (to  §  75;  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina  or  of  alnm, 
gelatinous  precipitates  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Upon  Airther  addition  of 
ammonia  in  considerable  ezoess,  the  pi^pitate  redissolyes  gradually, 
but  not  completely. 

b.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  mixed  with  a  oopious 
amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost 
perfectly  clear;  however,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight 
flakes  separate. 

c  If  a  solution  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammooia, 
is  filtered,  and 

cb  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  separate  gradually  in  proportion  as  the  exceas  of  ammonia 
escapea 

/3.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very 
perceptible  flocculent  j^recipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates  imme- 
diately ;  the  whole  of  the  hydrated  alumina  present  in  the  solution  will 
thus  separate  if  the  chloride  of  ammonium  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same 
reaction  takes  place  as  in  /3. 

^.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride 
of  potassium,  no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days*  standing, 
slight  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina  subside,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  am- 
monia by  evapoitition. 

d.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  a  strongly  acidified  (with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  solu- 
tion with  pure  ammonia ;  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufficient  amount 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  besides  the  ammonia — even  a  consider- 
able excess  of  the  precipitants  will  fail  to  redissolve  the  precipitated 
alumina,  as  appears  from  the  continued  perfect  deamess  of  the  filtrates 
upon  protracted  boiling  and  evaporation. 

«  *  *  •  •  • 

39.   PRECIPITATIOK   OF    AlUMIKA  BY  SuLPHIDE  OF  AmMONIUII 

(to  §  75,  a). 

(Experiments  made  by  Mr.  J,  JFuchSf/ormerlt/  AsnetcnU  in  my  Laboratory) 
a.  50  CO.  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia-alum,  which  contained  0'3939 
of  alumina,  were  mixed  with  50  c.o.  of  water  and  10  c.a  of  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  mixture  was  filtered  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  minutes.     The  precipitate  weighed,  after  ignition,  0*3825  prm. 

6.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  100  a  a  of  water;  the 
precipitate  weighed  0'3759  grm. 

c.  The'same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  cc.  of  water;  the 
precipitated  alumina  weighed  0*3642  grm. 

40.  Precipitation  of  Sesquioxidb  of  Chbomiuk  bt  Ahxohu 

(to  §  76,  a). 

Sohitions  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  and  of  chromo^um  (oonoen- 
trated  and  dilute,  neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid)  were 
mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess.  All  the  filtrates  drawn  off  immediately 
after  precipitation  appeared  red,  but  when  filtered  after  previous  ebul- 
lition, they  all  appeared  colorless,  if  the  ebuUition  bad  been  sufficiently 
protracted. 
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41.  SoLUBiUTT  or  THK  Basio  Cabbonate  or  Zinc  m  Water 

(to  §  77,  a). 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  was 
gently  beated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  cold  for 
many  weeks,  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequent  shaking.  The 
clear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  not  evea 
after  long  standing. 

84*82  grammes  left  0*0014  grm.  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  corresponds 
to  0*0019  of  basio  carbonate  of  zinc  (Zn  O  assumed  =  74  per  cent  iu  this 
salt).  One  part  of  the  basio  carbonate  requires  therefore  44,642  parts 
of  water  for  solution. 

42.  Dbpobtirnt  of  Sulphide  of  Kiokel  with  Sulphide  of 

Ammonium,  sra  (to  §  79,  c). 

A  dilute  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  nickel  and  potassa 
was  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  colorless  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium  perfectly  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
following  experiments  wero  then  made  with  the  precipitated  fluid : — 

a.  One  portion  was  filtered  off  at  once.  The  filtrate  was,  and  remained, 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  an  exceos  of  colorless  and  per- 
fectly saturated  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  and 

a.  Filtered  without  previous  application  of  heat  The  filtrate  pre- 
sented a  hardly  perceptible  shade  of  yellow ;  no  precipitate  separated, 
eyen  after  long  standing. 

/).  FUtered  after  previous  application  of  heat.  The  filtered  fluid  ex- 
hibited a  more  marked  shade  of  yellow,  and,  after  several  days*  standing, 
deposited  some  sulphide  of  nickel 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  an  excess  of  yeUow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  (prepared  by  exposing  perfectly  saturated  hydroeulphate  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  action  of  the  air).  The  filtrate  was  yellow 
without  the  least  shade  of  brown ;  after  several  days'  standing,  a  slight 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  nickel  had  separated. 

(L  Another  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammoniated  water.  The 
filtrate  exhibited  a  faint  brownish  tint. 

0.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  ammonia  and  colorless  hydrosul- 
phate of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtrate  was  of  a  distinct  light- 
brown  color.  After  several  days*  standing,  a  slight  precipitate  of  sulphide 
of  nickel  had  separated. 

/.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  ammonia  and  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  The  filtrate  was  likewise  of  a  brownicdi  color,  and  com- 
ported itself  like  the  filtrate  of  e, 

43.   DSPOBTMEMT  OF  HyDBATE  OF  PbOTOXIDX  OF  CoBALT  PBECIPITATED 

BY  Alkalies  (to  §  80,  a). 

A  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  was  precipitated  boiling  with 
solutioi^  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the 
filtrate  gave  no  longer  the  least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The 
dried  and  ignited  residue,  heated  with  water,  manifested  no  alkaline 
re-aotion.  It  was  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  ^  and  the  reduced 
metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  Ilie  decanted  water  manifested 
no  alkaline  re-action,  even  alter  considerable  concentration ;  but  the 
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metallic  cobalt,  brought  into  contact,   moist,  with   tonnerio  pitper, 
imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong,  brown  color. 

44.  SoLTTBiUTT  OF  Carbonatb  OF  LsAD  (to  §  83,  a). 

Ob  In  pure  Water. 
Becently  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pure  carbonate  of  lead 
was  digested  for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  the 
operation  being  aided  by  frequent  shaking.  84*42  grammes  of  the  fil- 
trate were  evaporated,  some  pure  sulphuric  acid  being  added  during  the 
process ;  the  residuary  sulphate  of  lead  weighed  0*0019  grm.,  which 
corresponds  to  0*00167  grm.  of  carbonate  of  lead.  One  part  of  the 
latter  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  50,551  parts  of  water.  The  solution, 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  remained  perfectly  colorless, 
not  the  least  tint  being  detected  in  it^  even  upon  looking  through  it  from 
the  top  of  the  test  cylinder. 

h.  In  WcUer  containing  a  little  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  ako 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84*42  grammes  of 
the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  0*0041 
grm.  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  corresponds  to  00036  grm.  of  the 
carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires  accordingly  23,450  ports 
of  the  fluid  b  for  solution.  The  solution  was  mixed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  watei* ;  when  looking  through  the  fluid  from  the  top  of  the 
test  cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  was  visible;  but  when  looking 
through  the  cylinder  laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly  pero^tible. 
Traces  of  sulphide  of  lead  separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  tima 

€.  In  Water  containing  a  large  Proportion  of  Niirole  of  Ammonia^ 
together  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Caustic  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia  in  excess ;  the 
mixture  was  gently  heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  days.  The 
filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  veiy  distioct 
brownish  color  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  but 
this  color  appeared  very  slight  only  when  looking  through  the  cylinder 
laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissolved  was  unquestionably  more  con- 
siderable than  the  quantity  dissolved  in  6. 

45.  Solubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lbad  (to  §  83,  b) 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8onie 
time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
comported  itself  exactly  like  the  filtrate  of  44,  b.  The  same  deportment 
was  observed  in  another  similar  experiment,  in  which  nitrate  of  ammouiA 
had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

46.   SOLUBIUTT   OF  SuLPHATE  OF  LeAD  IK  PURE  WaTKB  (to  $  83,  d). 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  was  digested  for  5 
days  with  water,  at  li  temperature  of  50^  to  59"  F.,  the  operation  being 
aided  by  frequent  shaking.  84*42  grammes  of  the  filtrate  (filtered  off  at 
51*8''  F.)  left  00037  grm.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Consequently  1  part  d 
this  salt  requires  22,816  parts  of  pure  water  of  51-8"  F.  for  solution. 
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The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  distinotf 
brown  color  when  viewed  from  the  to))  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color 
appeared  very  slight  upon  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 

47.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lbad  in  Watkb  ogntainino 
SuLPHUBio  Acid  (to  §  83,  cQ. 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  an  excess  o£ 
dilate  pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  was  yery  gently  heated,  and  the- 
precipitate  allowed  several  days  to  subside.  80'31  grammes  of  the  filtrate 
left  0  0022  grm.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves 
therefore  in  36,504  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  solu-. 
tion,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  appeared  colorless  to  the  eye. 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  very  little  darker  when  viewed< 
from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

48.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Wateb  containing 
AxMONiACAL  Salts  and  fbee  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  83,  rf). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably, 
large  amount  of  nitrate  of  ammouia,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  added. 
Aftier  several  days'  standing,  the  mixture  was  filtered.     The  filtrate  was ' 
nearly  indifferent  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  viewed  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  it  looked  hardly  perceptibly  darker  than  pure  water. 

49.  Defobtxent  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  upon  Ignition  (to  §  83,  cQ. 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  Erdmann 
and  Marckamd  ("  Journal  fiir  praktische  Ohemie,'*  xxxi.  385)  state  that 
sulphate  of  lead  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition.  To  test  the  cor- 
retctuess  of  this  statement,  and  to  ascertain  how  idx  this  loss  might  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a  sulphate,  I  heated 
2  *2 1 5 1  grammes  of  absolutely  pure  Fb  O,  S  0,  to  the  most  intense  redness, 
over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  drauffht.  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  ignited  compound  ;  at  all  events,  the  de- 
crease did  not  amount  to  O'OOOl  grm. 

50.  Deportment  of  Solutions  of  Lead  with  Sulphubetted  Hy- 
DBOOCN  (to  §  83,/). 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  solutions  of  lead  which  contain  much  free 
acid  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  unless  'diluted  with 
water.  Triboulet  ("Archiv.  der  Pharmaoie,"  xxix.  234)  maintains  that  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lead  from  solutions 
of  lead  mixed  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa ;  but  that  the  lead  will 
completely  precipitate  if  ammonia  is  added.  To  test  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  I  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  acidified  with  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid,  a,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excess  ;  6,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  in  excess.  In  both  cases,  the  precipitation  was  so  complete 
that  the  filtrates,  drawn  off  after  vigorous  agitation  of  the  mixture,  suffered 
not  the  least  alteration  upon  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. It  is  cerUbiny  therefore,  that  Trib&ulet'B  statement  is  erroneous,  and 
probable  that  this  error  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  fluid  * 
upon  which  this  chemist  operated. 

51.  Depobtment  of  Metallic  Mebcuby  at  the    Common  Tem- 

PERATUBE  and  UPON  EbULUTION   WITH  WaTEB  (tO  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  meroozy  occurs  upon  ' 
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drying,  and  likewise  upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  wbich  is 
the  best  method  of  drying,  I  made  the  following  experiments  : — 
I  placed  6*4418  grammes  of  perfectly  pure  mercury  upon  a  watch- 

flass,  poured  distilled  water  over  the  metal,  removed  the  water  again  as 
ir  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and  finally  by  means  of  blotting-paper), 
and  weighed.  I  found  the  weight  to  be  6-4412  grammes,  which,  after 
seyeral  hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  were  reduced  to  6*441 1  grammes.  1 
placed  these  6*4411  grammes  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  tbe 
temperature  being  about  62°  or  6^°  F.  After  the  lapse  of  24  hours  the 
weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least.  I  introduced  the  6*4411  grammes  of 
mercury  into  a  flask,  poured  a  copious  quantity  of  distilled  water  over  it, 
and  strongly  boiled  the  mixture  for  15  minutes.  I  then  placed  the  mer- 
cury again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it  most  carefully  with  blotting-paper, 
and  weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  grammes.  Finding  that  a  trace 
of  mercury  had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experiment 
with  the  6*4402  grammes.  After  15  minutes'  boiling  with  water,  the 
mercury  had  again  lost  0*0004  grm.  The  remaining  G'4398  grammes 
were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6  days  (in  summer,  during  very  hot  weather), 
after  which  they  were  found  to  have  lost  only  0*0005  gnn. 

52.  Depoktment  op  Sulphide  op  Mebcurt  with  Solution  op  Po- 
TAS8A,  Sulphide  of  Ammonium,  etc.  (to  §  84,  c), 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  mercury  Is  boiled  with 
pure  solution  of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid  ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  produces  no  precipitate,  nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the 
filtrate. 

'  b.  If  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  with  ad- 
dition of  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or 
sulphur,  complete  solution  is  effected.  ^ 

e.  Digestion  of  sulphide  of  mercury  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (no 
matter  whether  colorless  or  yellow)  &ils  to  dissolve  the  least  trace  of  the 
mercurial  sulphide ;  cyanide  of  potassium  also  fails  to  dissolve  it.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  produced  in  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  filtrate  a  pure  white 
turbidity  or  precipitate,  and  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium  filtrate  not  the 
least  turbidity. 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  sulphide  of  mercury,  moistened  with  water, 
suffers  no  alteration  upon  exposure  to  the  air;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I 
obtained  by  washing  sulphide  of  mercury  which  had  been  thus  exposed 
to  the  air  for  24  hours,  did  not  manifest  acid  reaction,  nor  did  it  contain 
mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

53.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  upon  Ionitiok  (to  §  85,  h). 

Pure  oxide  of  copper  (prepared  from  nitrate  of  copper)  was  ignited  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
finally  weighed.  The  weight  was  3*542  grammes.  The  oxide  was  then 
most  intensely  ignited  for  5  minutes,  over  a  Berzelius*  lamp,  cooled  and 
re-weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  unaltered  ;  the  oxide  was  then 
once  more  ignited  for  5  mmutes,  but  with  the  same  result 

54.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  in  the  Air  (to  §  85,  b). 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4*3921  grammes  of  gently  ignited 
oxide  of  copper,  prepared  from  the  nitrate,  was  placed  for  10  minutes, 
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ooyered  with  the  lid,  in  a  warm  room  (in  winter) ;  tbe  weight  of  the 
oxide  of  copi)er  was  found  to  have  increased  to  4*3939  grammes.  ' 

Tbe  oxide  of  copper  was  then  intensely  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp ; 
after  10  minntes'  standing  in  the  covered  crucible,  the  weight  had  not 
perceptibly  increased;  after  24  hours  it  had  increased  by  0*0036  grm. 

55.  Depobthbnt  of  Sulphidx  of  Cadmium  with  Ammonia,  sra  (to 
§87,c). 

Recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  cadmium  was  diffused  through 
water,  and  the  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  fluid. 

a.  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  fluid 
filtered.  The  filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

6.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the 
fluid  filtered.  This  filtrate  likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  the  fluid  filtered  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly 
clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  hydroeulphate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  the  fluid  filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  acid 
imparted  to  this  filtrate  was  pure  white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Waekenro(ier,\a  Buchnet'a  "Bepertorium  der 
Pharmacie,"  xlvL  226,  induced  me  to  make  these  experiments.) 

56.  Detsbmikation  of  Soda  in  Salts  with  Organic  Acids  (to 
§  98,  4). 

1*154  grm.  of  paratartrate  of  soda  gave,  upon  intense  ignition,  after 
deduction  of  0*004  grm.  of  charcoal,  0*63  grm.  of  Na  O,  0  O,,  whidi  cor- 
responds to  0*3698  of  Na  0  =  32*05  per  cent,  (calculated  32*14  per  cent) ; 
this  gives  99*7  instead  of  100. 

57.  Determination  of  Baryta  bt  Precipitation  with  Carbonate 
OF  Ammonia  (to  §  101,  2,  a). 

0*7553  grm.  of  pure  ignited  chloride  of  barium  was  precipitated  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  §  101,  2,  a ;  the  precipitate  of  Ba  0,  0  O, 
weighed  0*7142  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*554719  of  Ba  0»  73*44 
per  cent  (100  parts  of  Ba  CI  ought  to  have  given  73*59  parte).  The  re- 
sult accordingly  was  99*79  instead  of  100. 

58.  Determination  of  Bartta  in  Organic  Salts  (to  §  lOl,  2,  b). 

0*686  grm.  of  paratartrate  of  baryta  [2  (Ba  O,  B)  +  5  aq],  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  §  101,  2,  b,  gave  0*408  grm.  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  =  0*3169  of  Ba  0  =  46*20  per  cent  (calculated  46*38  per  cent) 
which  gives  99*61  instead  of  100. 

59.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Sulphate  of  Steontll  (to 
§  102,  1,  a). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1*2398  grm.  of  Sr  CI  was  precipitated  with 
SO  in  excess,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  washed  with 
water.     It  weighed  1*4113  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  grm.  of 
SrO=^  64-15  per  cent  (calculated  65-38  per  cent);  this  gives  98*12inBtead 
of  100. 
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6.  l'1510gnxLof  SrO,  CO.inisdisBolyedkiliydroolilanoacidinexeeBB, 
the  solution  dilated,  and  then  precipitated  with  S  O, ;  the  precipitated 
SfO,S  O,  was  washed  with  water;  it  w^i^^  1-4024  g^rm.  =  0*79039 
Sr  0  =  68-68  per  cent,  (calculated  7007  per  cent) ;  this  gives  98-02  in- 
stead of  100. 

60.   DeTSBMIKATIOK   of   StBOVTIA    as   SuLPHATI^    with   COBBECtlOH 

(to  §  102,  1). 

The./£^ato  obtained  in  the  experiment  described  59,  &,  weighed  190'84 
grammes.  According  to  experiment  No.  21,  11,862  parts  of  water 
oontaining  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1  part  of  sulphate  of  strontia.  190*84 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  contain  therefore  0-0161  grm.  of  that  salt  in  solu- 
tion. The  uxuhing  wtUer  weighed  63*61  grammes.  According  to  experi- 
ment No.  20,  6,895  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  O. ;  the 
63*61  grammes  of  washing  water  contain  therefore  0*0092  grm. 

Adding  0*0161  and  0*0092  grm.  to  the  1*4024  grm.  of  precipitated 
sulphate  of  strontia,  we  find  the  total  amounts  1*4277  grm.,  which 
corresponds  to  0*80465  of  Sr  O  =  69*9 1  per  cent,  in  Sr  O,  C  O,  (calculated 
70*07  per  cent.)  ;  this  gives  99*77  instead  of  100. 

61.  Detkricinatiok  of  Stbontia  as  Carbonate  of  Stroktia  (to 
§  102,  2). 

1*3104  of  chloride  of  strontiui^;  precipitated  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  §  102,  2,  gave  1*2204  grm.  of  Sr  O,  CO.,  containing  0*8551831 
of  Sr  0  =  65*26  per  cent  (calculated  65*38),  which  gives  99-82  instead 
of  100. 

62.  Determikation  of  Lihe  as  Sulphate  of  Lime,  by  PRBCiPiTATioir 
(to  §  103,  1,  a), 

(In  the  experiments  Nos.  62  to  65,  and  No.  67,  chemically  pure  air- 
dried  carbonate  of  lime  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  had  been  determined  by  very  cautious  heating. 
0*7647  grm.  of  the  heated  carbonate  left  0*7581  grm.,  which  weight  re- 
mained unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gentle)  ignition  of  the  carbonate; 
the  air-dried  carbonate  contains  accordingly  b6'5\^  per  cent,  of  lime.) 

1*186  grm.  of  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(see  §  103,  1,  a).  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  weighed  1*5949 
gnu.,  containing  0*65598  of  CaOa  55*31  per  cent  calculated  55*51), 
which  gives  99*64  instead  of  100. 

63.  Detcrmivatiok  of  CaO  as  CSaO,  0  0^  by  Precipitatiok  with 
Carbonate  of  Amhonia  and  washing  the  rRECiPiTATS  with  Pure 
Water  (to  §  103,  2,  a). 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1*1437  grm.  of  the  air-dried  oarbonaie 
of  lime  of  62,  gave  upon  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  103, 
2,  a),  1*1243  grm.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  lime,  corresponding  to 
0-629608  of  CaO  =  55*05  per  cent  (calculated  55*51  per  cent)  which 
gives  99*17  instead  of  100. 

64.  Determination  of  Ca  0  as  Ca  O,  C  0^  by  PREdPiTATiOK  with 
OxALATJfi  OF  Ammonia  from  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  a). 

1*1734  grm.  of  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  of  62,  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  as  stated  §  103,  2,  ft,  a,  gave  1*1632  grm. 
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of  CaO,  C  O,  (le-aotion  not  alkaline),  oontaining  0*651392  of  CaO«: 
55*513  per  cent  (calculated  55*516  per  cent),  which  gives  99*99  instead 
of  100. 

65.  Detebiokatioh  of  Limb  as  Oxalate  (to  §  103,  2,  h,  a). 

0*857  grm.  of  the  arr-dried  carbonate  of  lime  of  62  were  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  was  precijtttated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  then  dried  at  212^  F.  until 

the  weight  remained  constant  The  precipitate  (Ca  0,0  +  aq)  weighed 
1*2461  grm.,  containing  0*477879  of  Ca  0:^=55*76  percent  (calculated 
55'516  per  cent),  which  gives  100*45  instead  of  100. 

66.  YoLUMvnucAL  Dbtbrmikatiok  of  Lime  PRBciprrATED  as  Oxa- 
late (to  i  103,  2,  6,  a). 

Six  portions,  of  10  c.c  each,  were  taken  of  a  solution  of  pure  chloride 
of  calcium  ;  in  2  portions  the  lime  was  determined  in  the  gravimetrical 
way  (by  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  weighing  as 
Ca  O,  C  O^  ;  in  two  by  the  alkalimetrical  method,  and  in  two  by  preci* 
pitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in 
the  precipitate  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  The  following 
were  the  results  obtained  : — 

a.  In  the  gravi-  b.  By  the  alkali-      c  By  solution  of  per- 

metrical  way.  metrical  method,      manganate  of  potassa. 

0*5617  Ca  O,  0  O,  0*5614  0-5613 

0*5620        „  0*5620  0*5620 

67«  DBTERiairATioy  ov  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  0  O,  bt  Psbokfitatiok  as 
Ca  O,  O  FBOX  Acid  Solutiok  (to  §  103,  2,  h^  (3), 

0*857  grm.  of  the  dry  carbonate  of  lime  of  62,  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  103,  2,  5,  j3,  gave  0*8476  grm.  of  carbonate  of  lime  (which  did  not 
manifest  alkaline  re-action,  and  the  weight  of  which  did  not  vary  in  the 
least  upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia),  containing  0*474656 
of  Ca  0  =  55*39  per  cent  (calculated  55*51),  which  gives  99*78  instead 
of  100. 

68.  DErERKiNATiov  OF  Magnxsia  as  2  Mg  0,  P  O,  (to  §  104,  2). 

Ob  A  solution  of  1*0587  grm.  of  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia 
in  water,  precipitated  according  to  §  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  of  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia,  containing  0*3533944  of  magnesia  =  33*38  per  cent  (calcu- 
lated 33*35  per  cent),  which  gives  100*09  instead  of  100. 

6.  0*9672  grm.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  gave  0*8974  2MgO,  P0,= 
33*34  per  cent  of  Mg  O  (calculated  33*35  per  cent),  which  gives  99*97 
instead  of  100. 

69.  Pbecipitation  of  Acetate  of  Zinc  bt  Sulphub3ETTed  Htdboqen 
(to  §  108,  b). 

a,  A  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  zinc  was  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  excess,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for-  some  time, 
and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed  with  ammonia  ;  it  remained 
perfectly  clear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing  a  few  hardly  visible 
flakes  only  had  separated. 

b,  A  solution  of  acetate  of  sine  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of 
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aoetic  acid  had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  with  sulphu- 
retted hjdrogen,  showed  e^^actly  the  same  deportment. 

70.  Determination  of  Mercury  in  tHv  Metallic  State^  in  the 
Humid  Wat,  bt  Means  of  Protochloride  of  Tin  (to  §  118,  1,  6). 

2*01  grammes  of  chloride  of  mercury  gave  1  465  grm.  of  metallic  mer- 
cury =72*88  per  cent  (calculated  73*83  per  cent.),  which  gives  98*71 
instead  of  100  (Schaffher). 

71.  Determination  of  Copper  by  Precipitation  with  Zinc  in  a 
Platinum  Dish  (to  §  119,  2). 

30'882  grammes  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  were  dissolved  in  water  to 
250  c.a  ;  10  ac  of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*31387  grm.  of 
metallic  copper. 

a.  10  ac.,  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*3140  = 
100*06  instead  of  100. 

6.  In  a  second  experiment  10  c.c.  gave  0*3138  =  100. 

72.  Determination  of  Copper  as  Sulpho-Subcyanide  (to  §  119,  3). 

0*5965  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
and,  after  addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The  well- washed  precipitate,  dried  at  212^F.y 
weighed  0*2893,  corresponding  to  01892  Cu  0  =  31*72  per  cent.  As 
sulphate  of  copper  corresponds  to  31*83  per  cent.,  this  gives  99*66  instead 
of  100. 

73.  Determination  of  Copper  by  Db  Haen's  Method  (to  §  119,  e). 

Four  portions,  of  10  c.c.  each,  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  con- 
taining 0*0254  grm.  of  metallic  copper  in  10  c.c  of  solution,  were  severally 
mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  then  with  50  ca  of  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  (50  c.c.  coresponding  to  12*94  cc.  of  iodine  solution)^ 
After  addition  of  starch  paste,  iodine  solution  was  added  until  the  fluid 
appeared  blue. 
This  required, — 

In  a,  409 
6,  3*95 

c,  4*06 

d,  3*95 

As  100  aa  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58043  grm.  of  iodine,  this 
gives — 

For  a,  0*0256  0  uinstead  of  0  0254 
„    6,0*0260 
„    c,  0-0257 
„   rf,  0*0260        „ 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  c.c.  of  the  same  solution  of  sul* 
phate  of  copper,  gave  0*2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Ammonia 
having  been  added  to  10  aa  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
then  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  3*4  and  3*5  aa  of  iodine 
solution  were  required  instead  of  4  aa, — a  proof  that  consider* 
ably  more  iodine  had  separated  than  corresponded  to  the  oxide  of 
copper. 
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74.  AenoK  of  Solutiok  of  OyANioE  of  Potassium  upon  Amxonia- 
C3AL  Solution  of  Oxide  of  Coppbb  (to  §  119,  cQ. 

Three  portions,  of  10  ac.  each,  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
containing  0*1  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  10  cc.  of  solution,  were 
mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  water  to  equalize  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
three  portions.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  then  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  blue  color  had  disappeared.  This  required  the  fol- 
lowing quantities : — 

Solution  of  sulphftte  Solation  of  w  te  Solution  of  oy&nide 

of  oopper.  ammonia.  wa   r.  ^^  potaasinm. 

10  ca  4aa  12  67 

lOc.c.  8c.a  8  6-85 

lOc.0.  16  aa  0  71 

Neutral  salts  of  ammonia  also  exercise  some  influence,  as  the  following 
experiments  show,  which  were  made  the  next  day  with  the  same  solu- 
tions :  ^ 

Solution  of  sulphate  Solution  of  WatAr  kc       Solution  of  eyanida 

of  oopper.  ammonia.  '  of  potassium. 

10  C.C.  2  aa  14  aa  6-70 

10  aa  2aa  f     14  aa  740    . 

solution  of 

chloride  of 

ammonium 


n  :  10) 
10  < 


10  aa  6  aa  r     10  aa  7-00 

water 
4  aa 
SO.dil.  (1:5) 
10  aa  2  aa      f  8  aa  7*30 


(  8aa 

{  N  H,  0,  N  0, 
(       6  aa  wate 


(1:10) 
water 

75.  Precipitation  of  Nitrate  of  Bismuth  bt  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia (to  §  120,  1,  a). 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  matter  whether  containing  much 
or  little  free  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  water,  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and  filtered  without  applying  heat,  the  filtrate 
acquires,  upon  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  a  blackish-brown 
color.  But  if  the  mixture  before  filtering  is  heated  for  a  short  time 
nearly  to  boiling,  sulphui*etted  hydrogen  MLs  to  impart  this  color  to  the 
filtrate,  or,  at  all  events,  the  change  of  color  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eye 
looking  through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

76.   DETERMIKATIOir  OF  AUTIMONT  AS  SULPHIDE  (tO  §  125,  1). 

0*559  grm.  of  air-dried  pure  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  treated 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  125,  1,  gave  0*2902  grm.  of  tersulphide 
of  antimony,  dried  at  212^  F.,  =  44*49  per  cent  of  teroxide  of  antimony. 
Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the  precipitate  lost 
Q'0079  grm.,  leaving  accordingly  0*2823  grm.  of  anhydrous  tersulphide  of 
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antimony,  =  43*29  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potasaa  contains  43*39  per  c^it.  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  the 
process  gives,  if  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  212^  F.,  102*5  ;  if  heated  to 
blackening,  99*77  instead  of  100. 

77.  Depobtmemt  of  a  Htdbochloric  Acid  SoLunoif  of  Tkboxidb 

OF  AUTIlfONT  WITH  OXIDIZIKO  AORMTS  (to  §  125,  3). 

Three  portions,  of  10  c.c.  each,  of  a  solution  of  teroxide  of  antimony 
j>repared  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  contain- 
ing about  0*05  grm.  of  teroxide  in  10  ca  of  solution,  were  mixed  seTerally 
with  20  ca  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  different  quan- 
tities of  water ;  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  was  then  added  until 
the  fluid  appeared  red. 

Amo«.t  of  wster  added.  ^-^^^l^^rjit;^^^ 

250  0.C  16*2 

400  C.O.  16*7 

:  500  ca  17*95 

10  cc  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  500  ca  of  water  being  added  to  10  ce. 
of  the  same  solution  of  antimony,  22*6  cc  of  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  were  required.  Bichromate  of  potassa  exeraiBed  the  same 
action  upon  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  teroxide  of  antimony. 

78.  ToLUMETRiCAL  Determivatiok  OP  Aktimont  (to  §  125,  3). 

5*0822  grms.  of  chemically  pure  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  were 
dissolyed  to  250  cc 

Four  portions  of  this  solution,  of  10  cc  each,  were  mixed  seTerally 
with  different  quantities  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  with  different  quantities  of  water;  after  addition  of  2  cc  of 
starch  paste  to  each  portion,  solution  of  iodine  (100  cc  =  0*53064  of 
iodine,  corresponding  to  0*30154  of  teroxide  of  antimony)  was  dropped 
in  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  made  its  appearance  in  the  seTeral 
fluids. 

1.  10  cc  of  the  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  +  5  cc  of 
solution  of  Na  O,  2  C  O, ;  it  took  29*9  cc  of  iodine  solution  to  impart  to 

-the  fluid  a  reddish  color,  which  did  not  instantly  disappear  upon  shaking; 
and  30*1  cc  to  produce  a  distinct  blue  tint ;  after  some  time,  the  latter 
.  also  disappeared. 

2.  10  cc  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  + 10  cc  of  solution  of  NaO, 
2  CO^  After  addition  of  29*2  cc  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began 
to  exhibit  a  red  tinti- which  immediately  disappeared ;  29*4  cc  produoed 
a  distinct  blue  color,  which  disappeared  only  after  15  minutes. 

3.  10  cc  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution 4-20  cc  of  solution  of  NaO, 
•  2C0^   Alter  addition  of  29*2  cc  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began 

to  exhibit  a  red  tint ;  29'5'  cc  produced  a  distinct  blue  color,  which  dis- 
appeared only  after  15  minutes. 

4>.  10  cc  of  tartar  emetic  solution  +  20  cc  of  solution  of  NaO,  2  C  O,  -f 
100  cc  of  water.     The  results  obtained  were  exactiy  the  same  aa  in  3. 

The  resulta  of  the  three  last  experiments^  therefore,   agreed   Terj 

well,  and  aa  29*5   cc  of  iodine  solution   correapond  to  0*08895  of 

teroxide  of  antimony,   which   are  contained   in  0-20329   of  tartrate 

.of  antimony  and  potassa^   the   two  last   experiments  give  43*75  per 

cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  tartar  emetic    The  formula  demands 


Solation  of  iocUiM  nted  (o 

produce  tlie  reaction. 

a. 

b. 

0-2 

0-4 

0-65 

0-8 

0-8 

1-2 

1-7 

2-2 

3,01 

cc,  for  4,  0-2  CO., 

of 
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(Sb=»  120-2)  43-39.  If  the  first  reddeoii^  of  the  fluid  whieh  renudnB 
visible  for  a  short  time  after  stirring  is  considered  as  the  final  reaction, 
only  29-2  c.a  of  iodine  solution  were  requiredi  which  gives  43*31  of 
terozide  of  antinionj  in  tartar  emetic. 

79.  AonoK  OF  loimng  Somrioir  itpok  Soumos  of  Cakbohatb  of 
Soda  (to  §  125,  3). 

A  solution  was  used  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  perfectly  free  from  re- 
ducing substances,*  which  contained  5  grammes  of  anhydrous  salt  in  100 
C.C  of  fluid  The  iodine  solution  contained  0*53064  grm.  of  iodine  in 
100  cc.  of  fluid.  The  temperature  was  67*1°  F.  The  quantity  of  starch 
paste  added  to  each  sample  was  2  cc.  The  two  stages  marked  of  the 
re-aotion  were : — 

a.  The  point  at  which  the  fluid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  faint  blue  tint. 

6.  The  point  at  which  the  fluid  presented  the  same  blue  color  as  a  mix- 
ture of  30  c.a  of  water  with  2  c.c.  of  starch  paste,  and  1  drop  of  iodine 
solution. 

Solntion  of 

N»0,  C,0.  Water. 

1.  20  CC.  .^  0 

2.  20  ac  ...  60 

3.  20  c.a  ...  120 

4.  20  ac  ...  280 

Deducting  for  1,  1  drop,  for  2,  2  drops,  for  3,  0*1  cc. 
iodine  solution,  being  the  quantities  seyendly  required  to  impart  a  blue 
tint  to  pure  water  mixed  with  starch  paste,  the  results  of  this  series  of 
experiments  clearly  show  that  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
will  prevent  the  larger  amount  of  iodine  frt)m  forming  iodide  of  starch, 
the  more  considerable  the  volume  of  water  present 

80.  Action  of  Iodine  SoLunoN  upon  Solution  of  Bicabbonatb 
OF  Soda  (to  §  125,  3). 

The  experiments  were  made  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  bi- 
carbonate, free  from  simple  carbonate  of  soda  and  from  reducing  agents ; 
the  other  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  No.  79. 

Solution  of  Solution  of  iodine  used  to 

Va  0,  2  CO..  Water.  produce  the  redaction. 

a.  h, 

1.  20  aa  ...  0         ...  ...  1  drop 

2.  20  c.a  .,         60         ...     1  drop  ...  0-05 

3.  20  aa  ...      120         ...     005  ...  0*10 

4.  20c.a  ...      280         ...     010  ...  0-25 

The  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  clearly  show  that  bicarbonate 
of  soda  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  iodide  of  starch  re-action. 

81.  Deterkination  of  Absenious  Acid  by  Solution  of  Iodine 
(to  §  127,  5). 

2*5  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  a  very  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  was 

*  Prepared  firom  thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate  of  soda.  A  drop  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  imparted  to  20  c.c  of  it  a  red  tint,  which  did  not  disappear 
npoiL  addi&n  of  dilate  snlphorio  acid  in  exeesa. 
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added  to  the  dilate  flaid,  whioh  was  then  farther  dilated  to  250  ac.  The 
experiments  were  made  at  68^  F.  The  iodine  solution  contained  0*53064 
gnn.  of  iodine  in  100  aa  of  fluid. 

1.  10  ac.  of  this  solution  +  20  aa  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
saturated  at  68"*  F.  +  2  o.a  of  starch  paste.  It  took  49*05  cc.  of  the 
iodine  solution  to  impart  a  reddish  tint  to  the  fluid,  which  after  a  short 
time  disappeared ;  and  49*25  c.c.  to  produce  a  distinct  blue  color. 

2.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  but  with  addition  of  250  c.&  of  water; 
first  appearance  of  a  light  bluish  tint,  after  addition  of  49*1  cc.  of  the 
iodine  solution  ;  distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*25  aa 

3.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  simplj  substituting  for  20  c.c.  of  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  cc.  of  solution  of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(1 :  20),  prepared  from  thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate.  Firsts  bluish  tint, 
after  addition  of  49*25  aa  of  iodine  solution;  distiact  blue  color,  after 
addition  of  49 '32  ac. 

4.  Same  conditions  as  in  3,  with  20  c.a  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  instead  of  10  aa  Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*27  ac. 
of  iodine  solution. 

5.  Same  conditions  as  in  4  +  250  ac.  of  water.  Distinct  blue  color, 
after  addition  of  49*3  ac.  of  iodine  solution. 

6.  Same  conditions  as  in  5,  with  50  c.a  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  instead  of- 20  aa  Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*46  aa  of 
iodiue  solution. 

These  results  are  quite  satis&ctory.  49  aa  of  iodine  solution  were 
clearly  sufficient  to  convert  the  araenioos  into  arsenic  acid  ;  they  corre- 
spond to  0*1014  grm.  of  arsenious  acid,  whilst  the  10  aa  of  solution  used 
contain  0*1  grm. 

82.  DSTERMINATIOK  OF  SULPHURIO  AciD  BY  MsAKS  OF  ▲  SoLDTIOir 
OF  NiTRATX  OF  LeAD   OF  KNOWK  STRENGTH  (tO  §  132,  L,  2,  3). 

Grandmcvnn, 

1.  50  aa  of  water,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  required  0*15  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  containing 
165*57  grm.  in  1  litre  of  fluid. 

2.  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ix)ta88a,  containing  10  grm.  of  the 
salt  in  1  litre  of  fluid,  required,  after  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  5*85,  6*05,  and  5'55  of  the  above  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  accordingly,  after  deduction  of  0*15  aa,  5*7,  5*9, 
and  5*4,  corresponding  to  0*495,  0*513,  and  0*470  of  sulphate  of  potaaaa 
instead  of  0*500. 

3.  To  ascertain  whether  better  results  might  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  following  experiments  were  made 
with  the  solution  heated  in  the  water-bath  : — 

a.  30  c.a  KO,  SO,  +  20  c.a  of  water  required  3*6-0-15  aa  FbO, 
N  0,.  which  gives  0*3005  instead  of  0*3  K  O,  S  O,. 

6.  70  aa  K  0,  S  O,  +  50  c.a  of  water  required  8*35-0*25  ac  Pb  O, 
N  0„  which  gives  0*7055  instead  of  0*700  K  O,  S  O,. 

c.  10  aa  KO,  SO,  +  40  ac  of  water  required  1*3-0*15  aa  PbO,  N  O,, 
which  gives  01001  instead  of  0*100  K  O,  S  0,. 

83.  Deteemination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Ptsophosphats  of 
Magnesia  (to  §  134,  6,  a). 

1*9159  and  2*0860  grms.  of  pure  crystaUised  phosphate  of  soda,  treated 
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as  directed  §  134,  b,  a,  gave  0*5941  and  0*6494  grm.  of  pyrophospbate  of 
magnesia.  This  gives  19*83  and  19*91  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
phosphate  of  soda,  instead  of  19*83  per  cent 

84.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Phosphate  of  Sesqui* 

OXIDE   OF  XJUANIUH  (tO  §  134,  c). 

30  ac.  of  a  solution  of  pare  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134, 6,  a, 
gave  0*3269  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia.  10  aa  contained 
aocordiuglj  0*06982  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid. 

10  cc.  of  the  same  solution  were  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  as  directed  §  134,  c  The  ignited  precipitate  was 
treated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  then  again  ignited ;  ailer  cooling,  it 
weighed  0*3478  gramme,  corresponding  to  0*06954  grm.  of  phosphoric 
add. 

85.  Influence  of  Tehperaturb,  ETa,  upon  the  Iodide  of  Starch 
He-action  (to  §  148,  L,  a). 

See  ''Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  102,  186. 

86.  Determination  of  Free  Sulphuretted  Htdrooen  by  Means 
OF  Solution  of  Iodine  (to  §  148, 1.,  a). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions  : — 

a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  different  degrees  of  dilution  ? 

h.  Does  the  formula  HS  +  I^HI  +  S  really  represent  the  decom- 
position which  takes  place,  and  may  the  method  accordingly  be  considered 
to  give  correct  results  1 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a 
double-perforated  cork;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  tube  with  com- 
pression clamp  was  fitted,  to  draw  off  the  fluid  ;  into  the  other  aperture 
a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into  the  fluid. 

Question  a. 

a.  About  30  o.a  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which 
was  then  tared  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  until  the  yellow 
color  had  just  disappeared.  The  flask  was  then  closed,  weighed,  starch 
paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grms.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  required  23*4  c.a  of  iodine 
solution,  100  accordingly  33*33  c.a — 68*4  grm&  required  22*7  ac.  of 
iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  33*20  ac. 

fi.  Same  process  ;  but  the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  diluted 
with  water  free  from  air. 

61-5  grms.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  +200  grms.  of  water  required 
20*7  aa  of  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  33  65  c.a 

52*4  grms.  +400  grms.  of  water  required  17*7  cc.  of  iodine  solution, 
100  accordingly  3377. 

The  iodine  solution  contained  0*00498  of  solution  of  iodine  in  1  cc.  of 
fluid.  Considering  that  addition  of  a  lai^er  volume  of  water  necessarily 
involves  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution,  these  i*e8ults 
may  be  considered  sufficiently  corresponding. 

Question  6. 
According  to  a,  100  grms.  of  H  S  water  contained  0022 15  grm.  of 
H  S,  assuming  the  proportion  to  be  100  :  33*2,  173*6  grms.  of  the  same 
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water  were,  immediately  after  the  ex|ieriment8  in  a,  drawn  off  into 
hydrochloric  acid  eolation  of  arsenious  acid ;  after  24  hours,  the  tenul- 
phide  of  arsenic  acid  was  filtered  ofi^  dried  at  212^  F.,  and  weighed.  It 
weighed  0*0920  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*03814  K  S,  or  in  per-centa., 
0*02197 ;  which  resolres  the  second  qnestion  also  in  the  affirmative. 

87.  Deteriokatiok  of  Nftbic  Acid  by  Pelouze's  Method  (to 
§149,  IL,a,a). 

See  <<  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  xu  Fharm./'  106,  317. 

88.  Detsbmination  of  Ninac  Acid  bt  Stein's  Msthod  (to  §  149, 
IL,6). 

1*0938  grm.  of  nitrate  of  potassa  was  treated  as  directed  §  149,  II.,  b. 
The  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  dried  at  212^  F.,  weighed 
2*0528  grms.,  which  give  1*0924  of  nitrate  of  potiM»a  =  99*87  instead  of 
100. 

89.   SoLUnOK  OF  ChLOBIDB  of  MaGNBSIXJX    DISSOLVKB    OrALATB    OF 

Lime  (to  §  154,  4). 

If  some  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, then  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at 
first ;  but  upon  slightly  increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
a  trifling  precipitate  gradually  separates  after  some  time. 

If  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is 
thrown  down,  but  the  precipitate  contains  also  oxalate  of  magnesia. 
This  shows  that  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  bases  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  the  latter  reagent  must  be  added  in  excess ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  operator  must,  in  that  case,  be  prepared  to  find  oxalate 
of  magnesia  in  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  as  the  following  experi- 
ments (No.  90)  clearly  show. 

90.  Expebiments  on  the  Sefabatioit  of  LiXB  moM  Maohxbia 
(to  §  154,  4). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  10  c.c.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*5618  Ca  O,  C  O, ; 
^  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  oontaining  0*250  Mg  O  in  10  ac.  of 
fluid  ;  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (1  :  8)  ;  solution  of  ammonia, 
oontaining  10  per  cent  N  H,;  a  solution  of  1  part  of  oxalate  of  ammonia 
in  24  parts  of  water  ;  acetic  acid,  eontaining  30  per  cent  A,  H  O.  Th« 
precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature;  the  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 

a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a,  10  cti.  Mg  01, 10  aa  Ca  01, 10  c.c.  N  H^  01, 4  drops  N  H^,  50  ac.  of 

water,  20  ca  N  H,0,  6.    Result,  0*5705  Ca  O,  C  O,. 
t     /3.  Same  as  a,  with  150  aa    of  water  instead  of  50  ca      Besult^ 
0  5670  Ca  O,  0  O,. 

5.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  a,  /3,  +  10  aa  N  H^.     Eesult,  0*5614  gnn.  OaO,  C  O,. 

c.  Influence  of  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Same  as  a,  /3  +  40  aa  N  H^Ol.     Result^  0*5652  grm. 

d.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium* 

.     Same  as  a,  /3,  +  30  aa  N  H,01  +  10  aa  N  H^O.    Result^  0*5613  grm. 

e.  Influence  of  &ee  acetic  acid. 
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Same  as  a,  /3,  +  4  drops  N  H^O  +  6  drops  A.     Result,  0*5594  grm. 

f.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  feebly  alkaline 
solution.  ^  _ 

Same  as  a,  /3, 4-  20  ac,  N  H^O,  O.    Besult,  0*5644  grm.  Ca  O,  0  O,. 

g.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia^  in  strongly  alkaliAe 
solution. 

Same  as  in  o^  /3,  + 10  aa  N  H^O  4-  20  aa  N  H^,  O.  Result^  0-5644 
grm. 

K  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  much 
N  H,C1  and  N  H,0. 

Same  as  a,  /3,+  10  NH,O  +  30  NH,Cl  +  20    NH,0,  O.      Result, 
0*5709  grm. 
t.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  solution  slightly 

acidified  with  A. 

Same  as  a,  /3,-4  drops  N  H^O  +  6  drops  A  +  20  cc  N  H^,  O. 
Result,  0-5661  grm.  ; 

which  proves  that  in  presence  of  a  notable  amount  of  magnesia  there 
is  always  a  chance  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  precipitating  along  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

Another  series  of  experiments  made  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  ammonia  in  excess  was  added, 
proved  also  that,  in  presence  of  a  notable  qtiantity  of  magnesia,  oxalate  of 
magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  will  always  separate  after 
standing  for  some  time,  no  matter  whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  placa 

In  a  third  series  of  exijeriments,  the  lime  was  separated  from  the 
magnesia  by  double  precipitation,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  in  §  154  [30]*  ^^^  same  solutions  were  employed  as  in  the  first 
series,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  which  a  solu- 
tion was  substituted  containing  0*2182  grm.  MgO,  in  10  ca  of  fluid. 

10  C.C.  Ca  01  +  30  ccMg  CI,  +  20  cc.  N H^Cl,  +  SOOcc.  water,  +  6  drops 
ammonia,  +  a  sufficient  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Results,  in  two 
experiments,  0*5621  and  0*5652,  mean  0*5636.  instead  of  0*5618  Ca  0, 
C  O, ;  in  two  other  experiments,  0  6660  and  0*6489  Mg  O,  mfean  0*6574, 
instead  of  0  6546. 

91.  Separatiok  of  Copper  and  Cadmiuh  fboh  Zinc  (to  %  162,  A,  /3). 
See  « Jour.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  73,241. 

92.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  Chlorine  by  Pisani*s  Method 
(to  §  169,  [225]). 

0'2338  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water,  +  \  cc.  of  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  starch,  required  14  cc  of  decimal  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  =  0*2322  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

0*3025  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  double  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  required  18*2  cc  of  the  silver  solution  = 
0*3021  K  I. 

0*2266  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about   100   times 
as  mudi  chloride  of  sodium,  required  13*7  cc  of  the  silver  solutions 
0*2272  K  I. 

93.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  Bromine^  bt  Pisani's  Method  (ta 
§  169,  [229]). 

0*3198  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of 
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bromide  of  potassium,  required  19*2  ca  of  decimal  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  =  0*3187  of  K  L 

94.  AcnoK  OF  Sulphubxtted  Hydrogen  xtpok.  yabious'  Mktaluc 
Solutions — Sbnsibilitt  of  the  Rs-AcrrioN  (to  §  208,  9). 

To  five  portions,  of  500  c.c.  each,  of  a  highly  dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  containing  0*003  H  S  in  1000  parts  of  fluid, 
vas  added,  to, 

a.  Cu  CI,  which  imparted  a  blackish  color  to  the  fluid. 

(.  As  O,,  dissolved  in  H  CI,  which  produced  a  precipitate  only  after 
12  hours ;  the  fluid  had  not  quite  deioed  at  the  time. 

e.  Cd  CI,  which  gave  a  fine  flocculent  precipitate  after  1  hour. 

d.  Ag  O,  N  Of.  The  fluid  appeared  blackish ;  it  required  12  hours  for' 
the  precipitate  to  subside  completely.  * 

e,  Hg  Cy.  The  fluid  appeared  blackish  ;  it  required  12  hours  for  the 
precipitate  to  subside. 

95.  Determination  of  Sulphuretted  Htdrooen  by  Solution  of 
Cadmium  (to  §  208,  9). 

230*3  grammes  of  the  same  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  which  had 
served  for  the  experiments  Na  86,  and  contained  in  100  grammes 
0*02215  HS,  were  mixed  with  solution  of  cadmium  in  excess,  filtered 
after  24  hours,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried  at  212^  F.,  and 
weighed.  Besult,  0*2395.  If  the  precipitate  had  consisted  of  pure 
sulphide  of  cadmium,  it  would  have  given,  by  calculation,  0*0247  per  cent. 
H  S,  consequently  too  much.  A  portion  of  it  was  therefore  deflagrated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  residue  tested  for 
chlorine.     Distinct  re-action  was  observed. 

96.  Chlorimetrical  Experiments  (to  §  224,  sqq.) 

10  grammes  of  chloride  of  lime  were  triturated  with  water  to  one 
litre  of  fluid,  with  which  the  following  experiments  were  made  : — 

a.  Examination  by  Gay-LusMC^s  method  (§  226) ;  result^  23*42 — 
23-52  per  cent 

6.  Examination  by  Penot's  method  (§  227) ;  result,  23*5—23*5  per  cent. 

c.  Examination  by  means  of  iron  (§  228,  modification  a)  ;  result, 
23*6  percent 

d.  Examination  by  Bwuen's  method  (§  228,  D) ;  result,  23*6—23*6 
percent 

97.  Drtino  of  Manganese  Ores  (to  229,  L). 

Four  small  pans,  I. — FV.,  containing  each  8  grammes  of  manganese 
ore  of  53  per  cent,  were  first  dried  in  the  water-bath.  After  3  hours, 
I.  had  lost  0*145  ;  after  6  hours,  II.  015 ;  after  9  hours,  IIL  0*15 ; 
after  12  hours,  lY.  0*15  grm.  I.  and  II.  having  been  left  standing, 
loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  12  hours,  IL  was  found  to  weigh  exactly 
as  much  as  at  first ;  I.  wanted  only  0*01  grm.  of  the  original  weight 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  2  hours  to  248^  F.  Aiter  cooling, 
they  were  found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight  L  and 
IL  having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  60  hours, 
were  found  to  have  a^in  acquired  their  original  weight  by  attracting 
raoistura  IIL  and  I V.  were  heated  for  2  hours  to  302**  F.  Both  lost 
0*215  grm.  Having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for 
72  houra,  both  were  found  to  weigh  0*05  less  than  at  first     Aasoming 
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the  bygroBCopio  xnoistnre  expelled  to  be  re-absorbed  by  standing  in  tbe 
air,  this  shows  that  at  302^  F.  a  little  chemically  combined  water 
escapes  along  with  the  moisture,  and,  accordingly,  that,  in  the  drying  of 
manganese  ores,  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  248**  F.  See  also 
Dmgler^a  "  Polyt  Joum.,"  13d,  277  sqq. 

98.    COMPARATIYE   DETERMINATIONS  OF  MANGANESE  (to  §  230). 

A  sample  of  manganese  was  dried  at  212^  F.,  and  most  carefully 
analysed,  twice  according  to  §  230,  A,  and  twice  according  to  §  230,  C. 

The  former  method  gave  61*33  and  61*42,  the  latter  61*45  and  61*33 
per  cent 

99.  Detebmination  of  Silver  in  Argentiferous  Lead  [to  §  243,  1 
{Production  of  the  Bead),  and  §  243,  1  {Determination  of  Suver  in  the 
Bead)f  a], 

a,  10  grammes  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*3  grm.  of  sulphide  of  silver 
were  treated  as  directed  §  243,  1,  and  the  silver  in  the  bead  determined 
as  directed  §  243,  1  {Determination  of  Silver  in  the  Bead),  a.  Result, 
8*093  grammes  of  bead,  and  from  this,  0*3458  grm.  of  chloride  of  silver 
instead  of  0*347  grm. 

5.  5  grammes  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*05  grm.  of  sulphide  of  silver 
gave  4*025  grms.  of  bead,  and  0*0562  grm.  of  chloride  of  silver  instead  of 
0*0578. 

c  10  grammes  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*01  grm.  of  sulphide'  of  silver 
gave  7*7384  grms.  of  bead,  and  0*0106  grm.  of  chloride  of  silver  instead 
of  0*01 15  grm. 

100.   YoLUMBTRIOAIi     DETERMINATION      OF     ZiNO      BT      S0HAFFNEB*8 

Method  (to  §  245,  5,  2). 

An  ammoniacal  solution  of  2*1081  grms.  of  oxide  of  zinc  was  prepared 
as  directed  §  245,  0,  and  diluted  to  500  ca 

a.  50  cc.  of  this  solution,  mixed  first  with  4,  then  with  2  additional 
drops  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  required  25*3  cc.  of  solution 
of  sulphide  of  sodium.  6  drops  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in 
75  C.C.  of  ammoniated  water,  required  1*5  cc.  of  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium  to  produce  a  distinct  color;  this  leaves  accordingly  for  the  zinc 
solution,  25-3—1  -5  =  23*8. 

h,  30  c.a,  treated  in  the  same  way,  required  15*3  (corrected). 
&  25  cc.         „  „  „  „  13*1  „ 

According  to  a,  100  cc  of  zinc  solution  require  47*6  cc.  of  solution  of 

sulphide  of  sodm. 

99  ^9        W  M  »  M  01 'U  „  „ 

M  ^        »  99  »  »  0*rf**  ,y  „ 
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ADDENDUM. 

Determination   of  Antimokt   and   Separation   of  Absenic   phok 
Antimony  and  Tin. — Bunam  {**  Annal.  d.  Chem.  xl  PhamL/  106, 3). 

a.  Dftebxination  of  Antimony. 

Bunsen  reoommends  to  weigh  the  antimony  as  antimonaie  of  terozide 
of  antimony  (Sb  OJ,  and  gives  tvo  iDethods  by  which  the  oonTersion  of 
tersulphide  of  antimony — the  form  in  which  antimony  is  nsnally  precipi- 
tated in  analysis — into  antimonate  of  teroxide  o[  antimony  may  be 
effected. 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr^,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  with 
concave  lid,  with  8 — 10  times  the  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid,*  and  let 
the  acid  gradually  evaporate  on  the  water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates  at 
first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  la  readily  and  completely  oxidized 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the 
crucible  consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  by 
ignition  be  converted,  without  loss,  into  antimonate  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
mony. If  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free 
sulphur,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(see  below),  before  proceeding  to  oxidation. 

/3.  Mix  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  the  quantity 
of  pure  oxide  of  mercury,t  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an  open 
porcelain  crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may  l»  known  by 
the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes,  roodeiute  the  heaL  When 
the  evolution  of  mercurial  Aimes  diminishes,  raise  the  temperature  again, 
always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  infiammable  reducing  gases  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  last 
traces  of  oxide  of  mercury  over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  then  weigh  the 
residual  fine  white  powder  of  antimonate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As 
oxide  of  mercury  generally  leaves  a  trifling  fixed  residue  upon  ignition, 
tlie  amount  of  this  should  be  determined  once  for  all,  the  oxide  of  mercuTy 
added  approximately  weighed,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed 
residue  deducted  from  the  antimonate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The 
volatilization  of  oxide  of  mercury  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when 
effected  in  a  platiuum  crucible,  instead  of  a  porcelain  one.  But^  if  a 
platinum  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be  effectively  protected  from  the 

action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  lining  of  oxide  of  mercuxy^    If 

« 

*  Nitric  add  of  1  '42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  its  boiling  pdnt  is 
almost  18  degrees  Fahrenheit  abore  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fuming  nithe 
acid  boils  at  186 '8°  P.,  consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitiie 
acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.,  therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forma  drops,  which 
obstinately  resist  oxidation. 

f  The  best  way  is  to  use  oxide  of  mercury  prepared  in  the  humid  way  (§  60,  4). 

t  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  Bwnteny  in  the  following  way  :  Soften  the 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp ;  plMe  the  sofiened  end 
in  the  centre  of  the  pUtinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  wUl  cause  it  to  expand 
and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible.  Crack  off  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  and  smooth  the  sharp  edge  cautiously  by  fusion.  A  glass  is  thus  obtained,  open  at 
both  ends,  which  exactly  fits  the  crucible.  To  effect  the  b'ning  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
fill  the  crucible  loosely  with  oxide  of  mercury  up  to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass 
gradually  and  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible^  oocasionaliy  «>»a^iriT^g  out  the 
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the  tersulpliide  of  antimony  contains  free  snlplmr,  this  must  first  be  removed 
by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before  the  oxidation  can  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration  is  unavoidable.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  used  may  be  very  easily  rectified,  and  then  used 
again,  so  that  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  may  be  e£fected  with  as  little  as 
10 — 15  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

b.  Sepa&atioh  of  Absbmio  from  Antimont  and  Tin. 

This  new  method  is  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  recently 
precipitated  sulphides  of  these  metals  with  bisulphite  of  potassa.  If  re- 
cently precipitated  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  bisulphite  of  potassa,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved;  upon  boiling,  the  fiuid 
becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur,  of  which  the  greater 
part,  however,  disappears  upon  continued  boiling.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  sulphurous  acid,  the  fluid  contains  arsenite  and  hyposulphite  of  potassa 
r2AsS  +8(K0,  2SO,)  =  2(KO,AsO,)-f6(KO,S,0,)  +  S,  +  7aOJ. 
Tersulphide  of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  tin  do  not  show  this  re-action. 
They  may,  accordingly,  both  be  separated  from  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
simply  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  sulphide  of 
potassium,  with  a  large  excess  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water, 
digesting  the  fluid  for  some  time  with  the  precipitate  on  the  water-bath, 
and  then  boiling  untQ  about  two-thirds  of  the  'Crater  and  the  whole  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  are  expelled.  The  residual  tersulphide  of  antimony  and 
sulphide  of  tin  is  free  from  arsenic,  the  filtrate  containing  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic,  which  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  To  determine  the  arsenic,  Bunsen  oxidizes  the  dry  tersul- 
phide of  arsenic,  together  with  the  filter,  with  Juming  nitric  acid,  gevUly 
heats  the  slightly  diluted  solution  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (to 
ensure  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  substances  derived  from  the  paper), 
and  determines  the  arsenic  finally  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
In  separating  the  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa, 
care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  sulphide  of  tin  with  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  as  the  fluid  runs  turbid  through  the  filter  if  pure 
water  is  used.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  chloride  of  sodium  adhering  to 
the  precipitate  is  removed  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  washings  proceed- 
ing from  this  last  operation  must  not  be  added  to  the  chloride  of  sodium 
washings,  as  acetate  of  ammonia  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of 
arseniouB  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

BwMtn  obtained  very  satih&ctory  results  by  this  method. 

oxide  of  merenry  from  the  interior  of  the  glast.  The  inside  of  the  crucible  is  thus  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  merenry  }  —  1  line  thick,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  ghuis, 
adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  OTon  upon  ignition. 
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II.  TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 


TA6LB  I. 


EQUIVALENTS    OP   THE    ELEMENTS   CONSIDERED    IN    THE    PBESEST   WORK.* 


Alumimom 

Antimony 

Anenio 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Caloiuu 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Fluorine 

Gold 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iron 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdennm 


Al 
8b 
As 
Ba 
Bi 
6 

Br 

Cd 

Ca 

C 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

Fl 

An 

H 

I 

Fe 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 


O-IOO. 

170-42 
1508  80 

987*50 

857-32 
2599-95 

188*06 

999*62 

700-00 

250-00 

76-00 

448*28 

828-00 
876-00 
896-00 
237-60 
2458-33 
12-50 

1586-00 

850-00 

1294-65 

86-89 

160-19 

844-68 
1260-60 

675  00 


n-1. 

13-68 
120-30 

76  00 

68*69 
208*00 

11*04 

79-97 
66-00 

20-00 
6-00 

86-46  I 

26-2411 
30-00 
81-68 
19-00 
196-67 
1-00 

126-88  I 

28-00 

108-57 

6-96 

12-00 

27-67 
100-06 

46-00 


(BerzeliuB) 

(Schneidert) 

(Pelonze,  Boxelios) 

(Marignac) 

(Schneider) 

(Berselins) 

(Marignac,  reriaed  by  Ber- 

zelius) 
(C.  V.  Hauert) 
(Dumas ;    Brdmann    and 

Marchand) 

»t  ft 

(Marignao,  rensed  byBc- 

selius) 
(BerUn,  Peligot) 
(Schndder) 

(Brdmann  k  Mardiand) 
(Louyet) 
(Berselius) 
(Dumas) 

(Marignao,  reriaedbyBer- 
selios) 

Brdmann  k  Marchand) 

Berzelius) 

Mallet) 
(Marchand  k  Scheerer) 
(Benelias) 

(Brdmann  k  MaRhand) 
(Berlin) 


*  These  equivalent  numbers  are  derived  from  most  careful  and  accurate  investigations. 
Seveiai  of  them  differ  from  the  numbers  originally  assumed,  though  not  in  conseqaenoe  uf 
recent  direct  experiments,  but  simply  because  they  were  originally  derived  from  other 
equivalents  which  have  since  been  corrected  by  more  accurate  investigations.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  equivalents  derived  from  the  original  numbers  to  the 
corrected  numbers.  For  a  detailed  and  very  instructive  statement  of  the  various  aouroes 
from  which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  equivalents  of  the  elements,  &c,  is  derived,  I 
refer  to  A.  Strecker^a  paper  on  Atomic  Weights  in  **Handw6rterbuch  der  reinen  n. 
sngewandten  Chemie,"  2nd  edit.,  vol.  2,  468.  .        ,      «, 

f  **Pogg.  Annal.,"  98,  293.  Schneidet's  first  experiments  ("Joum.  f.  praki.  Chem., 
68   117)  had  given  1603,  or  120-2,  the  numbers  which  I  have  still  retained  in  §  90. 

X  "  Reports  of  Sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,"  XXV.,  118. — I  did 
not  receive  this  most  cardTulIy  determined  equivalent  number  of  cadmium  in  time  to  make 
use  of  it  in  the  body  of  the  present  work.  The  old  number  {Stromeyer's)^  viz.,  696-77, 
or  66-74,  has  accordingly  been  used  in  §  87.  ,  .       ^ 

II  In  §  76,  I  have  still  retained  the  old  equivalent  of  chromium,  as  determined  by 
Moberg,  Ltfort^  and  WiiWettrfeiw,  vis.,  834-7,  or  26*78.  The  number  given  in  tiie 
table  (828*00,  or  26-24),  which  results  from  Berlin^ 8  corrections  of  Ltforfi  experimfiuts 
(*Vottm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  71,  191),  deserves,  however,  the  preference. 
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0  =  100. 

H»l. 

Nickel 

Ni 

862-50 

29-00    ^Solmeider) 

, .  .QQ    (Marignacy  zeviaed  bj  Ber- 

Nitrogen 

N 

17506 

Oxygen 

0 

10000 

8  00 

Palladinm 

Pd 

665-48 

58-24    (Benelins) 

PhosphoroB 

P 

887-50 

81-00    (8chrdtter) 

Platiniuu 

Pt 

1236-76 

98-94    (Andrews) 

Potassium 

E 

488-86 

»o  . .     (Marignac,  roTised  by  Ber- 
^^  ^^  I     zelius) 
«g  .     '  (Benelins,  Saoe,  Brdmann 
\     k  Blarchand — ^mean) 

Seleninra 

Se 

498-76 

Silicon 

Si 

185-18* 

14-81    (BerzeUns) 

SilTer 

Ag 

1349-66 

^fij.Q>y  { (Marignao,  revised  by  Ber- 
^"^  ^^  \     zelios) 
28-00    (Pelonse) 

Sodinm 

Na 

287-44 

Strontiom 

Sr 

545-98 

43-67    (Stromeyer) 

Salphur 

S 

200  00 

16-00    (Brdmann  k  Marchand) 
58-00    (Mulder) 

Tin 

Sn 

725  00 

Titanium 

Ti 

812-50 

25-00    ^ierre) 
59-40    (Bbelmen) 

Uranium 

Ur 

♦     •    742-87 

Zinc 

Zn 

406-59 

82-58    (Axel  Erdmann) 

*  185*18  is  two-thirds  of  the  number  given  by  BeneHtu^  vis.,  277-778,  as  I  have 
i^Qgarded  silicic  add  as  Si  0,. 
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TABLE  11. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BASES  AND  OXYGEN  AOIDS. 


Gkoup  I.       Potassa 


Soda 


Lithia 


a.  BASES. 

K   . 
0    . 


Oxide  of  Ammonium 


488*86 
10000 


8911 
800 


NH,0     .    32606 


2600 


8302 
16-98 


KO     . 

.    588-86    . 

4711    . 

10000 

Na.    . 
0    .    . 

.    287-44    . 
.    100-00    . 

2300    . 
800    . 

7419 
25-81 

NaO  . 

.    387-44    . 

3100    . 

10000 

U  .    . 
0    .    . 

.      86-89    . 
.    100-00 

.      6-95    . 
.      800    . 

46-49 
53-51 

LiO    . 

.    186-89 

.    14-95    . 

100-00 

NH4  . 
0    .    . 

.    22506 
.    100-00 

.    38-00    . 
.      8-00    . 

6923 
30-77 

100-00 


Group  11.      Baryta 


Strontia 


Lime 


Magnesia 


6bot7P  m.     Alumina 


Ba  .    . 

.    857-32    . 

68-59    . 

89-65 

0    .    . 

.    10000    . 

800    . 

10-45 

BaO    . 

.    957-32    . 

76-59     . 

10000 

Sr  .    . 

.    545-93    . 

43-67    . 

84-52 

0    .    . 

.    .    10000    . 

800    . 

15-48 

SrO    . 

.    .    645-93    . 

51-67    . 

10000 

Ca  .    . 

.    .    25000    . 

2000    . 

71-43 

0    . 

.    .    10000    . 

800    . 

28-57 

CaO 

.    .    35000    . 

2800    . 

10000 

Mg      . 

.    .    15019    . 

1200    . 

60-03 

0    .    . 

.    .    100-00    . 

8-00    . 

89-97 

MgO  . 

.    .    250-19    . 

2000    . 

100-00 

Al, .    . 

.    .    340-84    . 

27-26    . 

53-19 

0,  .    . 

.    80000    . 

24-00    . 

46-81 

A1,0, 

.    .    640-84    . 

6126    . 

10000 
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Gbouf  III.     Chrominmj  sesqnioxide  Cr,  . 

o, . 


Gboot  IY.     Zine,  oxide 


•  •• 


CrA 

Zn  . 
O    . 


ZnO 


Mangaiiese,  protoxide     Mn 

0 


MnO 
Manganese,  sesqnioxide  Mn, 


Niekel,  protoxide 


Cobalt)  protoxide 


Cobalt,  sesquioxide 


Iron»  protoxide 


Iron,  sesqnioxide 


Gboup  v.        Silyer,  oxide 


Lead,  oxide 


Mercury,  suboxide 


Mn,0, 

Ni  . 
O    . 


NiO 

Co  . 
0  . 


CoO 

Co, 
O,  . 


Co,0, 

Fe  . 
O    . 


FeO 
Fe,. 


Hg,0 


666-00 
30000 


95600 

406-59 

10000 


344-68 
10000 


689-36 
30000 


362-50 
10000 


37500 
10000 


75000 
80000 


.  106000 

.    850-00 
.    10000 


460-00 

70000 
80000 


52-48 
24-00 


76-48 

82*53 

800 


27-57 
800 


55-14 
2400 


29-00 
800 


30-00 
8-00 


6000 
24-00 


28-00 
8-00 


5600 
24-00 


68-62 
31-38 


10000 

80-26 
19-74 


.    506-69    .    40-53    .    10000 


77-61 
22-49 


.    444-68    .    35-57    .    10000 


69-67 
30-33 


989-36    .    7914    .    10000 


78-38 
21-62 


.    462-50    .    3700    .    10000 


78-95 
2105 


.    47500    .    38-00    .    10000 


71-43 
28-57 


8400    .    10000 


77-78 
22-22 


3600    .    100-00 


70-00 
30-00 


Fe,0,  , 

.  1000-00 

.  80-00  . 

100-00 

Ag   . 
0  .  . 

.  .  1349-66 
.  100-00 

.  107-97  . 
.   800  . 

93-10 
6-90 

Ago  , 

.  1449-66 

.  116-97  . 

10000 

Pb 
0  . 

.  .  1294-65 
.  .  100-00 

.  103-67  . 
.   800  . 

92-83 
7-17 

PbO  . 

.  .  1394-65 

.  111-57  . 

100-00 

Hg, 
0  .  . 

.  .  2501-20 
.  .  100-00 

.  200-10  . 
.   8-00  . 

96-16 
3-84 

.  2601-20    .  208-10    .    10000 
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GbotjfV.       Mercury,  oxide 


»•• 


Hg 
0 


.  1250-60    .  100-05 
.    10000    .      800 


9259 
7-41 


4 

HgO 

.  1350-60 

.  108-05    . 

10000 

Copper,  suboxide 

Co,     . 
.    .0    .    . 

.  792-00 
.    10000 

.    63-36    . 
800    . 

88-79 
11-21 

• 

Cu^O 

.    89200 

.    71-36    . 

10000 

Copper,  oxide 

Cu 
0    .    . 

.  89600 
.    10000 

.    31-68    . 
.      800    . 

79-84 
2016 

• 

CuO    . 

.    49600 

.    39-68    . 

10000 

Bismuth,  oxide 

Bi 
0,      . 

.  2599*95 
.    30000 

.  208-00    • 
.    2400    . 

89-655 
10-345 

Bi 0,       .  2899-95    .  23200    .  100000 


••• 


Cadmium,  oxide 


Gboup  YI.      Gold,  teroxide 


Platinum,  binoxide 


Antimony,  teroxide 


Tin,  protoxide 


Tin,  binoxide 


Arsenious  Acid 


Cd  .    . 

.    700-00 

.    56-00    . 

87-50 

0    .    . 

.    100-00 

.      8-00    . 

12-50 

CdO  . 

.    800-00 

.    64-00    . 

100-00 

Au..    . 

.  2458-33 

.  196-67    . 

8912 

0,  .    . 

.    30000 

.    24-00    . 

10-88 

AuO,  . 

.  2758-33 

.  220-67    . 

lOOOO 

4 

Pt  .    . 

.  1236-75 

.    98-94    . 

86-08 

0,  .    . 

.    20000 

.    16-00    . 

13-92 

PtO,  . 

.  1436-75 

.  114-94    . 

10000 

Sb  .    . 

.  1503-80 

.  120-30    . 

83-37 

0,      . 

.    30000 

.    24-00    . 

16-65 

SbO,  .  .  1803-80  .  144-30  .  10000 


Sn  .    . 

.    725-00    . 

.    58-00    . 

87-88 

0    .    . 

.    10000 

.      8-00    . 

12-12 

SnO    . 

.    825-00    , 

.    66-00    . 

100-00 

Sn  .    . 

.  '  72500    . 

5800    . 

78-38 

0,  .    . 

.    200-00    . 

.    1600    . 

21-62 

SnO,  . 

.    925-00    . 

7400    . 

10000 

As  .    . 

.    937-50    . 

.    75-00    . 

7576 

0,  .    . 

.    300-00    , 

.    2400    . 

24-24 

AsO,   .  1237-50 


99-00 


lOO-OO 


Gbouf  VI.     Arsenic  acid 


APPEND  IX« 

oo;) 

Ab  .     . 

.    937-50 

.            7600            a 

65-22 

0,   .     . 

.    500-00 

.    40-00    . 
.  11600    . 

34-78 

AaO,  . 

.  1437-50 

10000 

6.  Acn>Sa 


Chromic  acid 


Sulphuric  acid 


Phosphoric  acid 


Cr  .    . 

0,     a        . 

.    32800 
.    80000    . 

.    26-24    . 

.           24-00           a 

52-23 
47-77 

CrO,  a 

.    628-00    . 

50-24    a 

100-00 

8    .    . 

Oj       .           a 

.    200-00 
.    300-00    . 

.    1600    . 
.    2400    . 

4000 
60-00 

SO,     . 

.    500-00 

.    4000    . 

100  00 

p  ,  . 

0,  .    , 

.    387-60 
a     50000     . 

.          31-00          a 
.           40-00           a 

43-66 
56-34 

PO,    - 

•    887-50    , 

.           7100           a 

100-00 

Boracic  add 


Oxalic  acid 


Carbonic  acid 


Silicic  acid 


Nitric  acid 


Chloric  acid 


B           a 

.    .    13805    . 

.          11-04           a 

31-51 

0,       a           . 

a     30000    . 

24-00    . 

68-49 

BO3           a 

a     438-05     . 

35-04    . 

100-00 

C,        a           . 

.    150-00    , 

12-00          a 

33-33 

0,       a            . 

a    30000    , 

24-00            a 

66-67 

CA          a 

.    45000    a 

3600    . 

10000 

C          .           a 

a      76-00    . 

6-00            a 

27-27 

0,       a           a 

a    200-00    , 

16-00    . 

72-73 

CO,    . 

.    27600    . 

22-00     a 

100-00 

8i  .    . 

.    a    185-18    . 

.          14-81           a 

48-08 

0,  . 

a           a           200-00 

.             1600             a 

51-92 

SiO, 

.    .    385-18 

•           30-81           a 

10000 

N   .    . 

.    a    176-06 

a         14-00          a 

25-93 

0.  . 

.    .    50000 

a            4000            a 

74-07 

NO, 

.    .    675-06 

.          6400          a 

100-00 

CI  . 

.    .    443-28 

a    35-46    . 

46-99 

0.       a 

a    a    500-00 

.    40-00    . 

53-01 

CIO, 

.    .    943-28 

.    75-46    . 

10000 
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TABLE  UL 

FOB  CALCULATIirO  THK  BQUTVALEIIT  OF  OVB  OF  THS  OOKaTITUEKTS  BT 
SIXFLB  MULTIFLICATIOB  OB  DIYI8IOV  OF  THB  BQUIYALENT  OF  THE 
OOXFOUND. 

This  Table  contains  only  some  of  the  more  freqaentlj  occorring  com- 
pounds ;  the  formnln  preceded  by  !  give  perfectly  accurate  results.  The 
Table  may  also  be  extended  to  other  compoondts,  by  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  given  in  §  199. 

TOR  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

GABBONIC  ACm. 

!  Ciirbonate  ol  lime  x  0'44=:Carbomc  add. 

CHLOBDnS. 

Chloride  of  silver  xO'24724=Chlorine. 

COPFEB. 

Oxide  of  copper  xO'79839=Copper. 

ntoH. 

f  Sesquioxide  ol  iron  X  0*7=2  Iron. 

!  Sesquioxide  of  iron  X  0*9=2  Protoxide  of  iron. 

LEAD. 

Oxide  of  lcadxO'9283=:Lead. 

MAOBBSIA. 

Pyrq)hosphate  of  magnesiax  0*36036=2  Magnesia. 

MANOAVXSB. 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*72107=3  Manganese. 
Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*9303=3  Protoxide  of  manganese. 

PHOSPHOBIC  Acn>. 
Pyrophosphate  of  nj^esia  x  0*6396=Phosphoric  acid, 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (2  Ur,  O,  POJ  x  0*2 ' 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  =Pho8phoric  add. 

POTASSA. 

Chloride  of  potassium  x  0*52445= Potassium. 
Sulphate  of  potassa  x  0'5408=Pota8sa. 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*30507^ 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platmum      f         =ChJoride  of  potassium. 
3-278  J 
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Potavsio-biddoride  of  platinnmx  0*19272 


=Pota88a. 


or 
Potaswo-bichloride  of  platinnm 

6-188 

SODA. 

Chloride  of  sodium  x  0'5302=Soda. 
Sulphate  of  8odax0'i3658=8oda. 

SULPHTTR. 

Sulphate  of  bazjta  X  0'13724=Sulphur. 

BTTLPH171UG  ACID. 

Sulphate  of  baiyta  x  0'3i309=Sulp)iuric  acid. 

FOR  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

CABBOK. 

Carbonic  add  )IO-2727\ 

•     or 
Carbonic  add 

3*666  )-=Carbon. 

or 
!  Carbonic  add  X  3 

11 

* 

HTDS06EN. 

Water  X  0-1111  \ 

!^  -Hydrogen. 

9 

KITBOOEH. 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*06271= Nitrogen. 
Platinum  x  0*1416 =Nitrogen. 
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,      TABLE 

Showing  the  Auoxnsr  of  tbz 

Number  of  the  Goxpouxd 


Elements. 

• 

Found. 

Sought. 

1 

Aluminium 

Alumina 

Aluminium 

0-531S6 

Ammonium 

ALO, 
Chloride  of  ammonium 

Ammonia 

0-31504 

NH^Cl 

NH, 

Ammonio-bichlonde  of  platinum 

Oxide  of  anunonium 

OllGM 

NH.Cl,PtCl, 
Ammonio-bicnloride  of  platinum 

NH^O 

' 

Ammonia 

0-07614 

NH,Cl,PtCl, 

NH, 

Antimony 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

Antimony 

083365 

SbO. 

Tersulphide  of  antimony 

St 

' 

Antimony 

071479 

Sb  8. 
Tersulphide  of  antimony 

Sb 

Teroxide  of  antimonj 

0*85740 

SbS, 

SbO, 

Antimonious  acid 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-94747 

SbO, 

SbO, 

Arsenic 

Arsenious  acid 

Arsemc 

07575S 

AsO, 

As^ 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenic 

0-65217 

AsO* 

As 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenious  acid 

0S60S7 

AsOj 

AsO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

Arsenious  acid 

0-S04SS 

ArS, 

AsO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

Arsenic  acid 

0-93496  . 

AaS^ 
Arsenate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

AsO, 

1 

Arsenic  add 

0-60526 

2  MgO.NH^O,  AsO, -f  aq 

AsO, 

Arsenate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenious  acid 

0-521Ce 

aMgCNH^O.AsO.H-aq 

AsO, 

Barium 

Baryta 

Barium 

0-89554 

BaO 

Ba 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Baiyta 

0-65690 

BaO,  80, 

BaO 

Carbonate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

0-776S4 

BaO.CO, 
Silico-fluoride  of  oarium 

BaO 

1 

Baryta 

054o4S 

BaFl,8iFl, 

BaO 

Bismuth 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

Bismuth 

0-89655 

BiO, 

Bi 

Boron 

Boracic  acid 

Boron 

0-S1515 

BO. 
Bromide  of  silver 

B 

Bromine 

Bromine 

0-4355(» 

Cadmium 

A§Br 
Oxide  of  cadmium 

Br 

Cadmium 

OS7500 

CdO 

Cd 

Calcium 

Lime 

Calcium 

07l4i3 

CaO 

Ca 

Sulphate  of  lime 
CaO.SOg 

Lime 

0-41176 

CaO 

t 
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IV. 

Constituent  sodoht  for  every 
roum),  from  1 — 9. 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-06373 

1-59559 

2-12746 

2-65932 

3-19118 

3-72305 

4*25491 

4-78678 

0-63608 

0-95413 

1-27217 

1-59021 

1-90825 

2-22629 

2-54433 

2-86237 

0-23288 

0-34932 

0-46576 

0-58220 

0-69864 

0-81608 

0-93162 

104796 

0-15228 

(V22842 

0-30456 

0-38070 

0-45684 

0-53299 

0-60913 

0-68527 

1-66736 

2-50104 

3-33472 

416840 

6-00208 

5-83576 

6-66944 

7-50312 

1-42959 

214438 

2-85918 

3-67397 

4-28877 

5'00366 

5-71836 

6-43316 

1-71480 

2-57219 

3-42959 

4-28699 

514439 

6-00179 

6-86918 

7-71668 

1-89494 

2-84242 

3-78989 

4-73736 

6-68483 

6-63230 

7-67978 

8-52725 

1-51516 

227274 

3-03032 

3-78790 

4-54548 

5-30306 

606064 

6-81822 

1-30435 

1-95652 

2-60870 

3-26087 

3-91304 

4-56622 

6-21739 

5-86957 

1-72174 

2-58261 

3-44348 

4-30436 

6-16521 

602608 

6-88696 

7-74782 

1-60975 

2-41463 

3-21951 

402439 

4-82927 

6-63416 

6-43902 

7-24390 

1-86992 

2-80488 

3-73984 

4-67480 

6-60975 

6-64471 

7-47967 

8-41463 

1-21053 

1-81579 

2-42105 

302631 

3-63158 

4-23684 

4-84210 

5-44737 

104210 

1-56316 

2-08421 

2-60626 

8-12631 

3-64736 

416842 

4-68947 

1-79108 

2-68662 

3-58216 

4-47770 

6-37325 

6-26879 

7-16433 

8-05987 

1-31380 

1-97070 

2-62760 

3-28460 

3-94140 

4-59830 

6*25520 

5-91210 

1-55369 

2-33053 

3-10737 

3-88421 

4-66106 

5-43790 

6-21474 

6-99158 

109096 

1-63644 

2-18192 

2-72740 

3-27288 

3-81836 

4-36384 

4-90932 

1-79310 

2-68965 

3-58620 

4-48275 

5-37930 

6-27586 

7-17240 

806895 

0-63029 

0-94544 

1-26058 

1-67673 

1-89088 

220602 

2-62117 

2-83631 

0-85100 

1-27660 

1-70200 

2-12750 

2-56300 

2-97850 

3-40400 

3-82960 

1-75000 

2-62500 

3-50000 

4-37500 

6-26000 

6-12500 

7-00000 

7-87500 

1-42857 

2-14286 

2-85714 

3-57143 

4-28571 

5-00000 

5-71429 

6-42857 

082353 

1-23529 

1-64706 

2-06882 

2-47059 

2-88235 

3-29412 

3-70588 

c 

{6» 

APPENDIX. 

TABLE  IV. 

Elements. 

Found. 

Sought 

1 

Calciam 

Carbonate  of  lime 
CaO,CO^ 

Lime 
CaO 

0-56000 

Carbon 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbon 

0-27273 

4 

CO, 

C 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonic  acid 

0-44000 

CaO,  CO, 
Chloride  of  sifyer 

CO, 

Chlorine 

Chlorme 

0-24724 

AgCl 

CI 

Chloride  of  silyer 

Hydrochloric  acid 

0-25421 

AgCl 

HCl 

Chromium 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 
Cr,0, 

Chromium 
Cr, 

0-68619 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Chromic  acid 

1-31381 

Cr,0, 

acro. 

Chromate  of  lead 

Chromic  acid 

0-31049 

PbO.CrO, 

CrO. 
Protoxide  of  cobalt 

Cobalt 

Cobalt 

1-26667 

Co 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

0-48718 

CoO.SOg 

CoO 

Copper 

Oxide  of  copper 
CuO 

Copper 

0-79839 

Subsulphide  of  copper 

Cu.S 
Fluoride  or  calcium 

Copper 
Cu 

0-79839 

riaorine 

Fluorine 

0  48718 

CaFl 

Fl 

Fluoride  of  silicon 

Fluorine 

0-71950 

SiFl, 

9F1 

Hydrogen 

Water 

Hydrogen 

0-11111 

HO 

H 

Iodine 

Iodide  of  silver 
Agl 

Iodine 

I 

0-54025 

Iodide  of  palladium 
Pdl 

Iodine 
I 

0-70443 

Iron 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Iron 

0-70000 

Pe^O, 

F«.  . 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-90000 

Tiead 

Fe,0, 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

2FcO 

Tiead 

Pb 

0-92830 

Sulphate  of  lead 
PbO,  SO, 

Oxide  of  lead 

0-73609 

PbO 

Chloride  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

08024S 

PbCl 

PbO 

Chloride  of  lead 

Lead 

0-74494 

PbCl 

Pb 

Sulphide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

0  93309 

PbS 

PbO 

Magnesium 

Magnesia 

Magnesium 

0-60030 

1 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 
MkO,SO, 
Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 
*^  2MgO,PO. 

Magnesia 
MgO 

0-33350 

• 

Magnesia 
2MgO 

0-36036 

1 
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{coniiinuedj. 


2 

8 
1-68000 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

112000 

2-24000 

2-80000 

3-36000 

3*92000 

4*48000 

6-04000 

0-54546 

0-81818 

1-09091 

1-36364 

1-63636 

1*90909 

2*18]  81 

2-45456 

0-88000 

1-32000 

1-76000 

2-20000 

2-64000 

308000 

3*52000 

3-96000 

0-49448 

0-74172 

0-98896 

1-23620 

1-48344 

1-73068 

1*97792 

2-22516 

3-60842 

0-76263 

101684 

1-27106 

1-52526 

1-77947 

203368 

2-28789 

1-37238 

2-05858 

2-74477 

3-43096 

4-11715 

4*80334 

5-48954 

617573 

2-62762 

3-94142 

6-25523 

6-56904 

7*88285 

919666 

10-51046 

11-82427 

0-62097 

0-93146 

1-24195 

1-55244 

1-86293 

217341 

2-48390 

2-79439 

2-53333 

3-80000 

5-06666 

6-33333 

7*60000 

8-86666 

1013333 

11-39999 

0-97436 

1-46154 

1-94872 

2-43690 

2-92308 

3-41026 

3-89744 

4-38462 

1-69677 

2-39516 

3-19365 

3-99193 

4*79032 

6-58871 

6-38710 

0 

7*18548 

1-69677 

2-39516 

3-19366 

3-99193 

4*79032 

5-58871 

6-38710 

7*18548 

0*97436 

1-46164 

1-94872 

2-43590 

2-92307 

3*41027 

3-89743 

4-38461 

1-43900 

2-16850 

2-87800 

3-59750 

4-31700 

6-03650 

5-75600 

6-47650 

0-22222 

0-33333 

0-44444 

0-55565 

0-66667 

0*77778 

0-88889 

100000 

108050 

1-62075 

216100 

2-70125 

3-24150 

3*78176 

4-32200 

4-86225 

1*40886 

2-11329 

2-81772 

3-62215 

4-22658 

4-93101 

6-63644 

6-33987 

1*40000 

2-10000 

2-80000 

3-50000 

4-20000 

4-90000 

5-6()D00 

6-30000 

1-80000 

2-70000 

3-60000 

4-50000 

5-40000 

6-30000 

7-20000 

810000 

1-86660 

2-78490 

3-71320 

4-64150 

5-66980 

6-49810 

7*42640 

8-35470 

1-47219 

2-20829 

2-94438 

3-68048 

4*41668 

6-16268 

6-88878 

6-62487 

1-60496 

2-40743 

3-20990 

401238 

4-81486 

5-61734 

6-41982 

7*22229 

1-48987 

2-23480 

2-97974 

8-72468 

4*46962 

6-21455 

5-95949 

6-70442 

1*86619 

2-79928 

3*73238 

4-66547 

6*69856 

6*53166 

7*46475 

8-39785 

1*20061 

1-80091 

2-40121 

3-00151 

3-60182 

4-20212 

4-80242 

5-40273 

0-66700 

1*00051 

1-33401 

1-66761 

2-00101 

2-33451 

2-66802 

3-00162 

0-72072 

108108 

1*44144 

1*80180 

2-16216 

2*52262 

2-88288 

3-24324 
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TABLE  IV. 


Blementi. 


Manganese 


Found. 


Mercury 


Nickel 
Nitrogen 


Oxygen 


Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Protosesqmoxide  of  manganese 

MnO  +  Mn,0, 

Sesqoioxide  of  manganese 

Mn,0, 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO,  SO, 

Mercury 

Hg, 
Mercury 

Hg 

Subchloride  of  mercury 

Hg,Cl 

Sulphide  of  mercury 

HgS 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

NiO 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 

NH.CtPtCl, 

Platinum 

Pt 

Sulphate  of  baiyta 

BaO,SO, 
Cyanide  of  siiTer 

A^,aN 

Cyanide  of  silyer 
Ai5.C,N 
Alumma 
A1,0,   ^ 
Teroxide  of  antimony 
SbO, 
Arsenious  acid 
AsO, 
I  Arsenic  acid 

AsO, 
Baryta 
BaO 
Oxide  of  lead 
PbO 
Oxide  of  cadmium 
CdO 
Lime 
CaO 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium 
Cr,0, 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Fe,0, 

Protoxide  of  iron 

FeO 

Potassa 

KO 

Silicic  acid 

SiO, 


SoDght. 


Manganese 
^fln 

Manganese 

Mn> 

Manganese 

^Mn, 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

mercury 
HgO 
Mercury 

Hg, 
Mercury 

Nickel 

Ni 
Nitrogen 

N 
Nitrogen 

N 
Nitric  add 

NO, 

Cyanogen 

C,N 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

C,N,H 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

«°» 

Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Oxygen 

0 

Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

b 

Oxygen 


0-77512 
0-7210; 
0-6967S 
0-47072 
1-0399  S 
1-07996 
0-84945 
0-86213 
0-78378 

0-06071 
014165 
0-46322 
0-19410 
0-20156 
0-46814 
016632 
0-24242 
0-34783 
010446 
0-07170 
012500 

0-2S571 
0-31381 
0-30000 
0-22222 
0-16982 
0-51925 
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{continued). 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9^ 

1-55024 

232536 

310048 

3-87560 

4-65072 

5-42584 

6-20096 

6-97608 

1-44214. 

216321 

2-88428 

3-60535 

432641 

5-04748 

5-76855 

6-48962 

1-39356 

2-09034 

2-78712 

3-48390 

4-18068 

4-87746 

6-57424 

6-27102 

0-94144 

1-41217 

1-88289 

2-35361 

2-82433 

3-29505 

3-76578 

4-23650 

207996 

311994 

4-15992 

519990 

6-23988 

7-27986 

8-31984 

9-35982 

215992 

3-23988 

4-31984 

5-39980 

6-47977 

7-55973 

8-63969 

9-71965 

1-69890 

2-54836 

3-39781 

4-24726 

509672 

5-94617 

6-79562 

7-64508 

1-72425 

2-58638 

3-44850 

4-31063 

5-17275 

603488 

6-89701 

7-75913 

1-56757 

2-35135 

3-13514 

3-91892 

4-70270 

5-48649 

6-27027 

705406 

0-12542 

0-18812 

0-25083 

0-31354 

0-37625 

0-43896 

0-50166 

0-56437 

0-28310 

0-42464 

0-56619 

0-70774 

0-84929 

0-99084 

1-13238 

1-27393 

0-92644 

1-38966 

1-85288 

2-31610 

2-77932 

3-24254 

3-70676 

4-16898 

0-38820 

0-58230 

0-77640 

0-97050 

1-16460 

1-35870 

1-55280 

1-74690 

0-40312 

0-60468 

0-80624 

1-00780 

1-20936 

1-41092 

1-61248 

1-81404 

0-93627 

1-40441 

1-87254 

2-34068 

2-80882 

3-27695 

3-74509 

4-21322 

0-33264 

0-49896 

0-66528 

0-83160 

0-99792 

1-16424 

1-33056 

1-49688 

0-48484 

0-72726 

0-96968 

1-21210 

1-45452 

1-69694 

1-93936 

2-18178 

0-69565 

1-04348 

1-39330 

1-73913 

2-08696 

2-43478 

2-78261 

3-13043 

0-20892 

0-31338 

0-41784 

0-52230 

0-62675 

0-73121 

0-83567 

0-94013 

014340 

0-21510 

0-28680 

0-35850 

0-43020 

0-50190 

0-57360 

0-64530 

0-25000 

0-37500 

0-50000 

0-62500 

0-75000 

0-87500 

1-00000 

112500 

0-57143 

0-85714 

1-14286 

1-42857 

1-71429 

2-00000 

2-28571 

1-57143 

0-62762 

0-94143 

1-25524 

1-56905 

1-88286 

2-19667 

2-51048 

2-82429 

0-60000 

0-90000 

1-20000 

1-50000 

1-80000 

2-10000 

2-40000 

2-70000 

0-44444 

0-66667 

0-88889 

1-11111 

1-33333 

1-65555 

1-77777 

1-99999 

033964 

0-50946 

0-67928 

0-84910 

1-01892 

1-18874 

1-35856 

1-52838 

1-03846 

1-55769 

• 

207692 

2-59615 

311538 

3-63461 

4-15384 

4-67307  i 
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TABLE  IV. 


SlementB. 


Oxygen 


Phosphorus 


Found. 


Fotassiiun 


Protoxide  of  cobalt 

Ck)0 

Oxide  of  copper 

CuO 

Magnesia 

M5O 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Protoaesqaioxide  of  manganese 

MnO  +  Mn,Oa 

Sesqnioxide  of  manganese 

Mn,0, 

Soda 

NaO 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

NiO 

Oxide  of  mercoiT 

HgO 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

Hg,0 

Oxide  of  silver 

AgO 

Strontia 

SrO 

Water 

HO 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

BiO, 

Oxide  of  zinc 

ZnO 
Binoxide  of  tin 

SnO, 

Phosphoric  acid 

PO. 

Pviophosphate  of  magnesia 

2MgO,PO, 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 

Fe,  0^  T  O. 

Phospuate  of  suver 

SAgO.PO. 

Pyrophosphate  of  silver 

2AgO.PO. 

Potassa 

KO 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

KO.SO, 

Nitrale  of  potassa 

KO,NO, 

Chloride  of  potassium 

KCl 

Chloride  of  potassium 

KCl 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum 

K  CI.  Pt  CI, 


Sought. 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

b 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxvgen 

Phosphorus 

Phosphoric  acid 

PO, 
Phosphoric  acid 

PhoBphonc  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

^o, 

Potassium 

K 

Potassa 

KO 

Pot^sa 

KO 

Potassium 

K 

Potassa 

KO 

Potassa 

KO 


0-21053 

0-20161 

0-39970 

0-2248S 

0-27893 

0-30322 

0-26810 

0-21622 

007404 

0-03844 

0-0689S 

0-15482 

0-88889 

0-18345 

0-19740 

0-21622 

0-43662 

0-63964 

0-47020 

0-16949 

0  23437  ' 

0-8301S 

0-54080 

r 

0-46590 

I 
0*52445 

0-63173 

010273  I 
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{continued). 

• 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

•8 

9 

0-42106 

0-63159 

0*84212 

1-05265 

1-26318 

1-47371 

1-68424 

1-89477 

0-40323 

0-60484 

0*80645 

100807 

1-20968 

1-41129 

1-61290 

1*81452 

0-79939 

119909 

1-59879 

1-99849 

2-39818 

2-79788 

319758 

3-69727 

0-44976 

0-67464 

0-89952 

1*12440 

1-34928 

1-57416 

1-79904 

2-02392 

0-55786 

0-83679 

1-11672 

1-39465 

1-67359 

1-95252 

2-23145 

2-51038 

0-60644 

0-90966 

1*21288 

1-51610 

1-81932 

212254 

2-42576 

2-72898 

0-51621 

0-77431 

1-03242 

1-29052 

1-54868 

1-80673 

206484 

2-32294 

0-43244 

0-64866 

0-86488 

1-08110 

1-29732 

1*51354 

1-72976 

1-94598 

014808 

0-22212 

0-29616 

0-37021 

0-44425 

0-51829 

0-59233 

0-66637 

007688 

011533 

0*15377 

0-19221 

0-23066 

0-26910 

0-30754 

0-34599 

013796 

0-20694 

0-27592 

0-34490 

0-41388 

0-48286 

0-55184 

0-62082 

0-30964 

0-46446 

0-61928 

0-77410 

0-92892 

1-08374 

1-23856 

1-39338 

1-77778 

2-66667 

3-55556 

4-44445 

5-33333 

6-22222 

7-iini 

8-00000 

0-20690 

0-31035 

0-41380 

0-51725 

0-62070 

0-72415 

0-82760 

0-93106 

0-39480 

0-59220 

0-78960 

0-98700 

1-18440 

1*38180 

1-57920 

1-77660 

• 

0-43244 

0-64866 

0-86488 

1-08110 

1-29732 

1-51354 

1-72976 

1-94698 

0*87324 

1-30896 

1-74648 

218309 

2-61971 

3-05633 

3-49295 

3-92957 

1-27928 

1-91982 

2-55856 

3-19820 

3-83784 

4-47748 

5-11712 

5-75676 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1*88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-29139 

3-76159 

4-23179 

0-33898 

0-50847 

0-67796 

0-84745 

1-01694 

1-18643 

1-35592 

1-52541 

0-46874 

0-70311 

0-93748 

1-17185 

1-40622 

1-64059 

1-87496 

210933 

' 

1-66036 

2-49054 

3-32072 

4-15090 

4-98108 

5-81126 

6-64144 

7-47162 

108161 

1-62241 

2-16321 

2-70402 

3-24482 

3-78563 

4-32643 

4-86723 

0-93179 

1-39769 

1-86359 

2-32949 

2-79539 

3-26129 

3-72719 

4-19309 

104890 

1-57335 

2-09780 

2-62225 

3-14669 

3-67114 

4-19559 

4-72004 

1-26346 

1-89619 

2-52692 

3-15865 

3-79037 

4-42210 

505383 

5-68556 

0-38645 

0-57817 

0-77090 

0-96362 

115634 

1-34907 

1-54179 

1-73452 

u. 

X 

X 
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TABLE  IV. 

Elements. 

•                Found. 

Sou^i. 

1 

Potasaium 

Potasftio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCl 

0-30507 

K  CI,  Pt  CL 
Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silicon 

0-48077 

SiO, 
Chloride  of  8il?er 

Si 

SHver 

Silver 

0-75276 

AgCl 

Ag 
Oxide  of  silyer 

Chloride  of  silyer 

0-80854 

Sodium 

AgCl 
Soda 
NaO 

AffO 
Sodium 

Na 

0-74190 

Sulphate  of  soda 
NaO,  SO, 

Soda 

0-43658 

NaO 

Nitrate  of  soida 

Soda 

0-36465 

NaO,  NO. 
Chloride  of  soainm 

NaO 

Soda 

0-53022 

NaCl 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sodium 

0  39337 

NaCl 

Na 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Soda 

0*58487 

NaO,  CO. 

NaO 

Strontium 

Strontia 
SrO 

Strontium 
Sr 

0-84518 

Sulphate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-56367 

SrO.SO, 

SrO 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-70139 

SrO.CO, 

SrO 

Sulphur 

Sulphate  of  Inryta 

Sulphur 

013724 

BaO,SO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

AsS. 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Sulphur 

0-39024 

Sulphunc  add 

0-34309 

BaO,80, 

SO, 

1 

Tin 

Binoidde  of  tin 
SnO, 

Tin 

Sn 

0-78378 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Protoxide  of  tin 

0-89189 

SnOj 

SnO 

Zinc 

Oxide  of  zinc 
ZnO 

Zinc 
Zn 

0-80260 
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{continued). 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-61015 

0-91522 

1-22030 

1-52537 

1-83044 

2*13552 

2-44059 

2-74567 

0-96154 

1-44231 

1-92308 

2-40385 

2-88462 

3-36539 

3-84616 

4*32693 

1-50552 

2-25828 

3-01104 

3-76380 

4-51656 

5-26932 

6-02208 

6-77484 

1-61708 

2-42562 

3-23416 

404270 

4-85124 

6-65978 

6-46832 

7*27686 

1-48379 

2-22569 

2-96758 

3-70948 

4-45137 

5-19327 

6-93516 

6-67706 

0-87316 

1-30976 

1-74633 

2-18291 

2-61949 

3-05607 

3-49265 

3-92924 

0-72930 

109395 

1-45860 

1-82325 

218789 

2-55254 

2-91719 

3-28184 

1-06043 

1-69065 

2-12086 

2-65108 

3-18130 

3-71151 

4-24173 

4-77194 

0-78673 

118009 

1-57346 

1-96683 

2-36019 

2-75356 

3-14692 

3-54029 

]  16974 

1-76460 

2-33947 

2-92434 

3-50921 

409407 

4-67894 

5-26381 

1-69036 

2-53554 

3-38072 

4-22590 

6-07108 

5-91626 

6-76144 

7-60662 

112734 

1-69101 

2-25469 

2-81836 

3-38204 

3-94571 

4-50938 

507305 

1-40278 

2-10417 

2-80556 

3-50695 

4-20834 

4-90973 

6-61112 

6-31251 

027447 

0-41171 

0-54894 

0*68618 

0-82342 

0-96066 

109789 

1-23513 

0-78049 

1-17073 

1-56097 

1-95122 

2-34146 

2-73170 

3-12194 

3-51219 

0-68619 

1-02929 

1-37238 

1-71548 

205857 

2-40167 

2-74476 

3-08786 

1-66757 

2-35135 

3-13514 

3-91892 

4-70270 

5-48649 

6-27027 

705406 

1-78378 

2-67568 

3-66757 

4-45946 

5-35135 

6-24324 

713514 

802703 

1-60520 

2-40780 

3-21040 

401300 

• 

4-81560 

5-61820 

6-42080 

7-22340 

xxS 
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TABLE  V. 


BPBCIFIO  OBATITT  AHD  ABSOLUTE  WEIOHT  Or  8ETE&AL  OASEa 


4 

Speeiiie  gravity, 

atmospheric  air  a 

10000. 

lUtreaOOOeaUeoenU- 

metre8)<ifga8atO*C. 

and  0*76  metre  bar.  pres> 

■ore  wei^ 

grammes. 

Atmospheric  air 

10000 

1*29366 

Oxygen . 

1-10832 

1-43379 

Hydrogen 

0-06927 

0-08961 

Water,  vapor  of. 

0-62343 

080651 

Carbon,  vapor  of 

0-83124 

1-07534 

Oarbonio  acid     . 

1-52394 

1-97146 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

0-96978 

1-25456 

Marsh  gas 

0-55416 

0-71689 

Elayl  gas 

0-96978 

1-25456 

Phosphorus,  vapor  of 

4-29474 

5-55593 

Sulphur,  vapor  of 

6-64992 

8-60273 

Hydrosulphurio  acid 

1-17759 

1-52340 

Iodine,  vapor  of. 

8-78898 

113-6995 

Bromine,  vapor  of 

5-53952 

7-16625 

Chlorine 

2-45631 

317763 

Nitrogen 

0-96978 

1*25456 

Ammonia 

• 

0-58879 

0-76169 

Cyanogen 

■ 

1-80102 

2*32991 
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TABLE  VI. 

COXPABISOK  OF  THE  DEGBEES  OF  THE    MEBCUBIAL    THERMOMETER   WITH 

THOSE  OF  THE  AIR  THERMOMETER. 


According  to  Jhdong  and  Petit. 


Bogrees  of  the  merenrial    Degrees  of  the  ur 
thermometer.  th 


105 

110 

130 

130 

140 

150 

lOU 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

«•• 


Bof  theur 

Degreeeof  the  mercurial    Degrees  of  the  air 

nometer. 

thermometer. 

thermometer. 

104*8 

220 

216-2 

109-6 

230 

225-9 

119-5 

240 

235-4 

129-2 

250 

245-0 

1390 

260 

254-6 

148-7 

270 

264-0 

158-4 

280 

273-5 

1680 

290 

283-2 

177-7 

300       .:. 

292-7 

187-4 

820 

311-6 

1970 

340 

330-5 

206-7 

350 

3400 

According  to  Magnus. 

Degrees  of  the  mercarial  Degrees  of  the  air 

thermometer.  thermometer. 

100  100-00 

150  148-74 

200  197*49 

250  245-39 

300  : 294-51 

330  320-92 

According  to  RegnavU. 

Air  thermometer.  Mercurial  thermometer. 

0  0 

50  60-2 

100  100-0 

150  160-0 

800  ^ 200-0 

250  250-3 

300  301-2 

325  326-9 

350  , 353-3 
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TABLE 

FOB  THE  OOKYERSION  OF  DBOBEE3 

INTO  DEOBKES  OF 


Cent   Ffthr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

—50  — 6§0 

-8 

28-6 

4l 

llf-2 

0 
91 

195-8 

—49  —56-2 

—2 

28-4 

45 

1130 

92 

197-6 

—48  —54-4 

—1 

30-2 

46 

114-8 

93 

1994 

—47  -52-6 

0 

32-0 

47 

116-6 

94 

201-2 

—46   50-8 

+1 

33-8 

48 

118-4 

95 

2030 

—45  —490 

2 

35-6 

49 

120-2 

96 

204-8 

—44  —47-2 

3 

37-4 

60 

122-0 

97^ 

206-6 

—43  -45-4 

4 

39-2 

51 

123-8 

98 

208-4  i 

—42  —43-6 

5 

410 

52 

125-6 

99 

2102 

—41  -41-8 

6 

42-8 

53 

127-4 

100 

2120 

—40  —400 

7 

44-6 

64 

129-2 

101 

213-8 

—39  -38-2 

8 

46-4 

65 

131-0 

102 

216-6 

—38  —36-4 

9 

48-2 

56 

132-8 

103 

217-4 

—37  -34-6 

10 

500 

fi7 

134-6 

104 

219-2 

—36  -32-8 

11 

51-8 

58 

136-4 

105 

221-0 

.^6  -.300 

12 

53-6 

59 

138-2 

106 

222-8 

—34  —29-2 

13 

55-4 

60 

1400 

107 

2246 

—33  —27-4 

14 

67-2 

61 

141-8 

108 

226-4 

—32  —26-6 

16- 

590 

62 

143-6 

109 

228-2 

—31  -23-8 

16 

60-8 

63 

145-4 

110 

230-0 

—30  —220 

17 

62-6 

64 

147-2 

111 

231-8 
233? 

—29  —20-2 

18 

64-4 

66 

149-0 

112 

—28  -18-4 

19 

66-2 

66 

150-8 

113 

235-4 

—27  -16-6 

20 

680 

67 

152-6 

114 

2372 

—26  -14-8 

21 

69-8 

68 

154-4 

115 

2390 

—26  —130 

22 

71-6 

69 

156-2 

116 

240-8  . 

—24  -11-2 

23 

73-4 

70 

1580 

117 

242-6  1 

—23  —  9-4 

24 

75-2 

71 

159-8 

318 

244-4  , 

—22  —  7-6 

26 

770 

72 

161-6 

119 

246-2  , 

—21  —  6-8 

26 

78-8 

73 

163-4 

120 

2480  , 

—20  —  40 

27 

80-6 

74 

165-2 

121 

249-8 

—19  —  2-2 

28 

82-4 

75 

367  0 

122 

251-6  I 

—18  —  0-4 

29 

84-2 

76 

168-8 

123 

253-4  1 

—17  +  1-4 

80 

860 

77 

170-6 

124 

255-2  ; 

—16    3-2 

31 

87-8 

78 

172-4 

125 

2570  1 

—16    6-0 

32 

89-6 

79 

1742 

126 

258-8  , 

—14    6-8 

33 

91-4 

80 

1760 

127 

260-6  , 

—13    8-6 

34 

93-2 

81 

177-8 

128 

262-4 

—12   10-4 

35 

960 

82 

179-6 

129 

2642 

—11   12-2 

36 

96-8 

83 

181-4 

130 

2660 

—10   140 

37 

98-6 

84 

183-2 

131 

267-8  . 

—  9   15-8 

38 

100-4 

85 

185-0 

132 

269*6 

—  8   17-6 

39 

102-2 

86 

186-8 

133 

271-4 

—  7   19-4 

40 

1040 

87 

188-6 

134 

2732 

—  6   21-2 

4] 

105-8 

88 

190-4 

135 

275-0 

—  5   230 

42 

107-6 

89 

192-2 

136 

276-8 

—  4   24-8 

4d 

109-4 

90 

194-0 
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VIL 

OF  THE  OEMnORADB  THEEMOITETEB 
FAHRENHEIT'S   SCALE. 


f 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Ffthr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

1S7 

278-6 

183 

361-4 

2§9 

444-2 

276 

62V-0 

138 

280-4 

184 

363-2 

230 

446-0 

276 

628-8 

139 

282-2 

186 

365-0 

231 

447-8 

277 

630-6 

140 

284-0 

186 

366-8 

232 

449-6 

278 

632-4 

141 

285-8 

187 

368-6 

233 

451-4 

279 

634-2 

142 

287-6 

188 

370-4 

234 

453-2 

280 

636-0 

143 

28^-4 

189 

372-2 

235 

456-0 

281 

537-8 

144 

291-2 

190 

3740 

236 

456-8 

282 

639-6 

145 

2930 

191 

375-8 

237 

458-6 

283 

641-4 

146 

294-8 

192 

377-6 

238 

460-4 

284 

643-2 

147 

296-6 

193 

379-4 

239 

462-2 

285 

545-0 

148 

298-4 

194 

381-2 

240 

464-0 

286 

546-8 

149 

300-2 

195 

383-0 

241 

465-8 

287 

548-6 

150 

302-0 

196 

384-8 

242 

467-6 

288 

550-4 

151 

303-8 

197 

386-6 

243 

469-4 

289 

552-2 

152 

305-6 

198 

388-4 

244 

471-2 

290 

554-0 

153 

307-4 

199 

390-2 

245 

4730 

291 

655-8 

154 

309-2 

200 

392-0 

246 

474-8 

292 

667-6 

155 

311-0 

201 

393-8 

247 

476-6 

293 

659-4 

156 

312-8 

202 

3956 

248 

478-4 

294 

561-2 

167 

314-6 

203 

397-4 

249 

480-2 

295 

6630 

158 

316-4 

204 

399-2 

250 

482-0 

296 

564-8 

159 

3182 

205 

4010 

251 

483-8 

297 

666-6 

160 

3200 

206 

402-8 

252 

4S5-6 

298 

668-4 

161 

321-8 

207 

404-6 

253 

487-4 

299 

570-2 

162 

323-6 

208 

406-4 

254 

489*2 

300 

672'0 

163 

325-4 

209 

408-2 

255 

491-0 

301 

673'8 

164 

327-2 

210 

4100 

256 

492-8 

302 

675-6 

165 

3290 

211 

411-8 

257 

494-6 

303 

677-4 

166 

330-8 

212 

413-6 

258 

496-4 

304 

579-2 

167 

332-6 

213 

415-4 

259 

498-2 

305 

581-0 

168 

334-4 

214 

417-2 

260 

600-0 

306 

682-8 

169 

336-2 

215 

4190 

261 

601-8 

307 

684-6 

170 

3380 

216 

420-8 

262 

503-6 

308 

686-4 

171 

339-8 

217 

422-6 

263 

605-4 

309 

588-2 

172 

341-6 

218 

424-4 

264 

607-2 

310 

690-0 

173 

343-4 

219 

426-2 

265 

509-0 

311 

691-8 

174 

3452 

220 

428-0 

266 

510-8 

312 

593-6 

175 

3470 

221 

429-8 

267 

612-6 

313 

595-4 

176 

348-8 

222 

431-6 

268 

514-4 

314 

597-2 

177 

350-6 

223 

433-4 

269 

516-2 

315 

699-0 

178 

362-4 

224 

435-2 

270 

518-0 

316 

600-8 

179 

354-2 

225 

437-0 

271 

619-8 

317 

602-6 

180 

356-0 

226 

438-8 

272. 

521-6 

318 

604-4 

181 

357-8 

227 

440-6 

273 

523-4 

319 

606-2 

182 

359-6 

228 

442-4 

274 

625-2 

320 

608-0 

6S0 
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TABLE  VIIL 


WBiaHTS   AND   MBA8URES. 


0BAM1R8. 
1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


OBinrs. 

]5'43i6 

30-8692 

46-3038 

617384 

771730 

92-6076 

108-0422 

123-4768 

138-9114 


SICIOftAMllBS. 
1 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


1-5434 

30869 

4-6304 

61738 

7-7173 

9-2607 

10-8042 

12-3476 

13-8911 


oanoRAMMn. 

OBAIVS.                1 

xiLuaiuxxsa. 

OKAnm 

1 

— 

'1543 

1 

~~ 

•0154 

2 

••• 

-3086 

2 

aaa 

•0308 

3 

•  •  ■ 

-4630 

3 

•  «• 

•0463 

4 

••• 

•6173 

4 

■  •a 

•0617 

5 

•  •  • 

•7717 

6 

•  a* 

•0771 

6 

•  •• 

•9260 

6 

•  %m 

•0926 

7 

•  •  • 

1-0804 

7 

■  •• 

•1080 

8 

■  •  • 

1-2347 

8 

•  a* 

•1234 

9 

• » • 

1-3891 

9 

•  •■ 

•1389 

MITBIS. 

nroHSs. 

DBOIMKTBKS. 

ncBKa 

1 

rs; 

39-37 

1 

= 

3-937 

2 

•  •• 

78-74 

2 

a  •  • 

7-874 

3 

•  •  • 

118-11 

3 

•  •• 

11-811 

4 

••• 

167-48 

4 

•  ••   • 

16-748 

5 

•  a  • 

196-86 

6 

•  *• 

19-685 

6 

a  «  • 

236-22 

6 

•  «  a 

23-622 

7 

•  a  ■ 

276-69 

7 

•  *a 

27-559 

8 

•  •  • 

314-96 

8 

•  a  a 

31-496 

9 

■  •• 

36483 

9 

•  a  a 

35-433 

CiHTIXBTHBS. 

nrcHsSa 

XILUXEnUB. 

nraBXB. 

1 

^ 

•3937 

1 

-5 

-03937 

2 

•  a  a 

•7874 

2 

a  a  • 

•07874 

3 

a  •  a 

1-1811 

3 

a  a  a 

•11811 

4 

a  •  • 

1-6748 

4 

a  a  a 

•15748 

5 

a  a  • 

1-9685 

5 

•  •  a 

•196S5 

6 

•  a  a 

2-3622 

6 

a  a  a 

-23622 

7 

1  »9 

2-7659 

7 

a  a  a 

•27559 

8 

»»• 

3-1496 

8 

•  •• 

•81496 

9 

a  a  • 

3-5433 

9 

•  a  a 

-35433 

One  kilogramme 
One  cnbic  centimetre 
One  litre 


15434  grains. 
0-0610  cubic  inch. 
61-0271  cubic  inches. 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


PAOS 


A. 


Acetic  acid  (as  iwigv&t)    ...  82 

Acidtmetry      .        .  512 

Air-bath 44 

Alcohol  (as  reagent)         ...  81 
Alkaline  earths,  eatimation  of,  by  the 

alkalimetric  method  681 
separation  from  each 

other   .                 .  324 

Alkalimetry 521 

method  of  DeflcroizilleB  and 

Gay-Lossac                   .  523 
method  of  Fresenins  and 

WiU     .        .        .        .  527 

method  of  Mohr       .        .  526 

Alumina,  estimation  of    .        .        .162 

hydrate,  properties  of        .110 

properties  and  composition 

of          ....  Ill 
separation  from  the  alkalies  8^6 
separation  from  the  alkaline 
earths    .                         .827 
Ammonia  (as  reagent)      ...  88 
estimation  of     .  149 
in  mineral  and 
other  waters  499 
acetate  of  ^as  reagent)  85 
arsenio-molybdate  o(  pro- 
perties and  composition  184 
carbonate  of  (as  reagent)    86,  88 
molybdate  of  (as  reagent)  .  88 
nitrate  of  ^as  reagent)  88 
oxalate  of  (as  reagent)  86 
phosphate  of  (as  reagent)   .  88 
phospho-molybdate  of,  pro- 
perties ....  137 
succinate  of  (as  reagent)  85 
separation  o^  from  potassa  .  81 6 

soda  816 
soda  and 
potassa  816 
and  magnesiai  arsenate  of, 
properties  and  composl- 
tion  of  .        .                 •  133 
Arombnio- bichloride  of  platinum,  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  103 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  109 


PAOB 

Ammonium,  chloride  of  (as  reagent)  86,  89 

properties  and 
composition    108 
sulphide  of  (as  reagent) .      85 
Analyses,  calculation  of  .  462 

general  mode  of  proceeding      48 
mdirect,  calculation  of  re- 
sults    ....     459 
preparation  of  substances 

for        .  .        .34 

of  organic  compounds  con' 
taining   inorganic    sub- 
stances 443 
Yolumetric        ...       78 
Analytical  notes  and  experiments  627 
Antimonious  add,  properties  and  com- 
position of        ...        .     130 
Antimony,  determination  of     .             656 
properties  of  .                       131 
teroxide,  determination  of    221 
separation  from 
the    bases  of 
groups  I.— V.     868 
ftiom  arsenic  and  tin  666 
from  gold,  platinum,  and 

tin      .        .        .        .376 
tcrsulphide,  properties  and 
composition  of     .  130 

Arsenic  (anenious  and  arsenic  adds), 
separation  from  the  bases  of 
groups  I. — \.    .  .     368 

from    antimony,    gold,    pla- 
tinum and  tin  .  376 
frx>m  antimony  and  tin  .  656 
acid,  determination  of  .             226 
separation  from  arsenious  acid    376 
tersulphideo^  properties  and 
composition  of                        132 
Arsenious  acid  (as  reagent)  92 
determination  of             226 
separation  fromarsenic 

acid  .376 

and  arsenic  acids,  se- 
paration from  all 
other  acids  381 

Ashes  of  pbmts^  analysis  of  5^1 

calculation  of  results 
of  analysis    .        •    592 
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ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


PAOI 

Atmoipheric  air,  analyiui  of  607 

determination  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  .     611 
determination  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid    .     607 


Balanoe           .        .        .        .        •  7 
Barium,  chloride  of  (ai  reagent)        .  86 
Baiyta,  acetate  of  (as  reagent)  .  86 
carbonate  of  (aa  reagent)       .  86 
properties  and  com- 
position of  .         .  105 
determination  of  .                 .168 
hydrate  of  (aa  reagent)  .         88,  88 
separation  from  potasu,  soda, 

and  ammonia    .                 .  820 
sulphate,  properties  and  com- 
position of       •        .        .104 
Bismuth,   carbonate,  properties  and 

composition  of        .        •  127 
chromaie,  properties  of      .  127 
teroxide,  determination  of  .  214 
properties  and  compo- 
sition of  .         .         .  126 
seiMinition     from     tiie 
bases  of  groups  I. — 
IV.          ...  855 
separation  from  lead    .  860 
separation    from   mer- 
cury                 .         .  860 
separation  from  silver  .  860 
sulphide,       properties 
and  composition  of  •  127 
Bones,  analysis  of  ground        .        .  605 
Boracic  aoic[»  detenuination  of  .        .  254 
separation  from  the  bases  255 
separation    from    phos- 
phoric add         .  882 
Bromide    of  silver,    properties   and 

composition  of  .         .        .         .140 

Bromine,  estimation  of  free               .  286 

separation  from  chlorine,  888,  895 

from  the  metals  286 

Burette 28 

C. 

Cadmium,  oxide  and  carbonate,  pro- 
perties and  composition 
of       .  .        .128 

oxide,  determination  of  .    216 
separation  from  the  bases 
of  groups  I. — ^IV.        •    855 
from  bismuth    .    860 
from  copper      •     860 
from  lead  .    860 

from  mercury    •    860 
from  silver  860 

sulphide,    properties  and 
composition  of     .  128 

Galcium,  chloride  of  (as  reagent)    87,  97 
borofluoride,  properties  and 

composition    .  .     188 

fluoride  (as  reagent)  .        .      87 
properties  and  com- 
position of  •        •     189 


PADS 

452 
658 


579 
260 

607 
263 

885 

496 

428 

402 
818 

896 
813 


103 
103 


Calculation  of  analyses     .        • 

tables    . 
Cane  sugar,   conversion  into  grape 

sugar 
Carbonic  add,  determination  of 

determination  of,  in  at* 

mospheric  air 
separation  frcmi  bases . 
separation     from     all 

other  adds 
determination   in    mi* 
neral  waters 
Carbon,  determination  in  nitrogenous 
organic  bodies  .         . 
determination    in    non-nitro- 

rous  organic  bodies 
letermination  of  . 
separation   from    other 
adds        ... 

the  bases    . 

Chloride  of  ammonium  and  bichloride 

of  platinum,  properties 

and  composition  of  . 

ammonium,  properties  and 

composition  of  . 
ammonium  (as  reagent)  86,  89 
barium  (as  reagent)  .  86 
caldum  (as  reagent)  87,  97 
leada  properties  and  com- 

pontion  of  . 
potassium,  properties  and 
compodtion  of    .        . 
potaadum  and  bichloride 
cf  platinum,  properties 
and  composition  of 
silver,  properties  and  com- 
podtion      .         . 
sodium,     properties    and 

composition  of 
sodiqm  and  bichloride  of 
planum,  properties  and 
composition  of 
strontium  (as  reagent) 

Chlorimetry 533 

Chlorine  (as  rei^gent)  .         82, 89 

determination  of  free    •        .281 

in  oi^anic  compounds    442 

separation  from  metals 

Chrome  iron,  analysis  of  .         • 

Chromic  add,  determination  of 

sepaiation  from  other 

acids  of  group  I. 
separation  from  bases    234 
Chromium,   sesquioxide,    determina- 
tion of        .        .     163 
properties  and  com- 
position of  111 
bydrated,  properties    111 
separation  from  the 

alkalies 
separation  from  the 
alkaline  earths    . 
separation  from  alu- 
mina • 
Clays,  analysis  of     ...         • 
Cobalt,  properties  of       .         •        . 


122 
100 


100 
119 
102 


102 

86 


279 
843 
232 

361 


826 

327 

880 

549 
116 
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Cobalt,    protoxidei  determination  of  17S 

separation  from  the  alkalies  881 
from  the  alkaline 

earths    .        .  882 
irom  aluminaand 
sesquioxide  of 
ohromium  886 
from  mannnese  836 
from  nickel        .  886 
from  cine           .  886 
protoxide,    hydrated,    pro- 
perties of  .  116 
•sulphate,  pro- 
perties   and 
composition  117 
protoeesqnioxide,  properties 

and  composition  of  .  116 
sesquioxide,  nitrite  of,  and 
•potassa,    properties    and 

composition  of        .         .  117 
sulphide,  properties  and  com- 
position           .         .        .117 
Oopper  (as  reagent)           .                  84,  96 

properties  of         .         .         .  124 
Yolumetric  determination  in 

copper  ores       .         .         .  661 

oxide  of  (as  reagent)      .  98 

determination  of  206 
properties  and  com- 
position of    .         .126 
separation   from  the 
bases  of  groups  I. 
—IV.  .                 .866 

from  bismuth  .  860 

from  lead         .  860 

from  mercury  .  860 

from  silver       .  860 

pyrites,  analysis  of  .  661 
subsulphide  of,  properties  of  126 
sulphide  of,    properties  and 

composition  of                 .  126 
sulpho-subcyanide    of,    pro- 
perties and  composition  of    126 

Cyanide  of  potassium  (as  reagent)  86 
silver,  properties  and  com- 

position  of  .  120 
Cyanogen,  separation  from   chlorine 

bromine,  and  iodine     .  896 

separation  from  metals  297 

D. 

Decant«tion 64 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  66 

Desiccation,  or  drying  ...  87 
Dextrine,  conversion  into  grape  sugar  677 
Directions  for  weighing    •                 .16 

Division,  mechanical         ...  86 

Dolomites,  analysis  of  .  .  .  662 
Drying    .  •      .  •      .        .                 .87 

of  precipitates      ...  72 

Drying  disk     ,        ....  48 

E. 

Elntriation  ...  .  .  68 
Equivalent  of  organic  bodies,  determi- 

qation  of  •   .     *        •        •        •  ^^4 


PAOI 

Ether  (as  rsagent)    •        .  .81 

Evaporation 67 

Exercises  for  praotioe  616 

Experiments  and  notes  .     627 

F. 

Ferro-  and  ferricyanides,  analysis  of .  298 

Filtering  apparatus  ....  66 

stands        ....  67 

Filtration 66 

Fluids,  measuring  of        .         .        .24 

Fluoride  of  calcium  (as  reagent)  87 

properties  and  com- 
position of          •  189 
Fluorine,  separation  from  metals  269 
Fluorides,  separation  from  borates  883 

from  silicic  acid 

and   sUicates  888 

Fluxinff 56 

FormuTiB,  empirical,  deduction  of  466 

rational  ....  468 

Funnels 66 

G. 

Galena,  analysis  of       .        .  •    661 

Gas,  as  fuel  in  organic  analysis  448 
Gases,  measuring  of .        ...       18 

Gold,  properties  of  .                 .  .     128 

teroxide,  determination  of  217 

separation  from  the  bases  of 

groups  I.— V.  .     867 

tersulphide,  properties  of  .129 

Grape  sugar,  determination  of  .  .     677 

Guano,  analysis  of   .                  .  603 

Gunpowder,  analysis  of   .  646 

residues,  analysis  of  888 

H. 

Heating  precipitates  to  redness  74 

Hydriodic  acid,  determination  of       .  287 
separation  from  acids 

of  the  first  group  .  841 

Hydrobromtc  acid,  determination  of  286 
separation  from  acids 

of  the  first  group  .  886 

Hydrochloric  add  (as  reagent)  .        .  82 

determination  of       .  276 
separation  from  acids 

of  the  first  group  .  886 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  determination  of  .  296 

separation  from  acids 

of  the  first  group  .  886 

Hydrofluoric  acM,  determination  of  .  268 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  (as  reagent)  82 

determination,  &c.  241 

Hydtogen  (as  reagent)     ...  89 
in     nitrogenous     organic 

bodies,  determination  of  428 
in  non-nitrogenous  organic 
bodies,  determination  of  .  402 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  (as  reagent)  82 

determination  of  800 
separation  from 
aeids   of    the 

first  group     .  886 
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Hypof  ulphuroos  acid,  detenninfttioii, 

kc         •    237 


Inorganic  bodies,  detection  of,  in  or- 
ganic compounds    401 
deteimination  of,  in 
organic  oompoaods    448 
Iodic  add,  determination,  kc  .     287 

Iodide  of  silyer,  properties  and  com- 
position of        •        •        •        •    140 
Iodine  (as  reagent)  ...       91 

Iodine^  determination  of  free    .  291 

sepaiation  from  chlorine^  891,  894 
bromine    and 

chbrine     .    898 

metals  .        •    290 

Iron,  analysis  of  cast        •        •        •    £72 

ores  •     566 

protoxide,  determination  of      •    176 

separation  from  sea- 

quioxide       .         •     886 
ammonio  -  sulphate 

(as  reagent)  91 

sulphate  (as  reagent)      87 
and  sesquiozide,  se- 
paration from  al- 
kalies .         .     881 
alkaline  earths    882 
alumina     and 
sesquioxideof 
chromium    .     886 
cobalt     .        •     886 
.     886 
.     836 
sine  •    886 
sesquiehloride  of  (as  reagent) .       87 
seaquiozide,  determination  of  .     182 
properties  and  com- 
position of  .        .     118 
acetate,  properties  and 

composition  of      .119 
arsenate,     properties 

and  oomposition  of  188 
phosphate,  properties 

and  composition  of  186 
succinate,    properties 
'    and   composition 
of        .        .        .  119 
sulphide,  properties  and  com- 

Cition  of  .         •        .     1 18 

letric    determination     in 
ores    .        •        •        .        .    669 


manganese 
nickel     . 


Lead,  acetate  (as  reagent)  .      88 
arsenate,  propwties  and  com- 
position of         •        .  .     182 
carbonate^  properties  of .  121 
chloride,  properties  and  com- 

position  of  122 

chromate,  properties  of  .  184 

(as  reagent)    .  94 

oxalate,  properties  of     .  .121 

.   oxide  (as  reagent)          .  ,      86 


TAom 

Lead,  oxide^  detemiiiation  of  .  196 
properties  and  composi- 
tion of          .         .        •  1-21 
separation  from  the  bases  of 

jnoupsL— IV.        .  S55 

nom  mercury  .  360 

from  silver       .  360 

phosphate,  properties  of  135 

.  sulphate^  properties  and  com- 

sition  of     .        .        .        •  121 
sulphide^  properties  and  oom- 
poaitionof  122 
Levigation       .        «        •        •        •  «>o 
Lime  (as  reagent)  .        •        .        •  83 
determination  of    .                •  166 
separation  from  baiyta  •        .  324 
potassa,  soda, 
and  ammo- 
nia   .        .320 
■trontia         .  324 
carbonate,  propertiesand  com- 
position of         •        •        .  107 
oxalate,  properties  and  oom- 

poeition  of         .        .        .  107 
BQlphate,  propertiea  and  com- 
position of.        •        •        •  107 
.  superphosphate^  analysis  of   .  606 
limestones,  analysis  of    •        •        .  552 
Lithia,  determination  of  .  152 
separation  from  the  other  al- 
kalies        ....  319 
Litmus,  tincture  of  (as  reagent)        .  90 

K. 

Magikesia,  determination  of  159 

properties   and  composi- 
tion of        .        .        .110 
separation   from    baiyt* 
and  strontia  .        .        .324 
from  lime  .     324 

frt>m    poCaasa, 
soda,  and  am- 
monia   .        .     320 
phosphate,  properties        .     1S5 
pyrophosphate,   properties 

and  composition  of        .     109 
sulphate,    properties    and 
composition  of      .        .     lOS 
(as  reagent)  87 

and  ammonia,  arsenate  of, 

properties  of .  .     13S 

and  ammonia,  basic  phos- 
phate o^  properties  and 
composition  of .    .  10$ 

Manganese,  carbonate,  properties  and 

composition  of    •        •     11$ 
ores^  analysis  of     •        .539 
protoxide,  determination 

of      .        .        .         .     IM 
separation  from  alkalies  .     331 
from     alkaline 
'    earths  .     332 

from     alumina 
•    and    sasqoi- 
oxidoof chro- 
mium. •    334 
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Manganese,  aepavaiioii  from  ziiio      •  836 
protoxide,  hvdrated,  pro- 
poriiet  and  composition 
of       .        .         •        .114 
protoeeequiozide,  proper- 
ties and  oomposition  of  114 
snlphate,   properties  and 

compori^on  of    .  114 

solphide  of,  properties  of  114 

Manures,  analysis  of       .        .        .  602 

Marls,  analysis  of    •        .        •        •  552 
Measuring       .        .        •        •        .17 

cylinders        ...  26 

flasks     ....  24 

Mercmy,  properties  of     .        .        .  123 
(oxide  and  suboxide)  sepa- 
ration from  the  bases  of 

groups  I. — rV.       .        .  855 
separation  from  metals  whose 

chlorides  are  non-volatile  364 

separation  from  silver         •  859 

chloride  of  (as  reagent)       .  88 

oxide  (as  reagent)                .  S5 
oxide,  properties  and  oom- 

pomtion  of      .        .        .  124 

oxide,  determination  of      .  201 
subchloride,  properties  and 

composition  of                .  123 
suboxide,  determination  of .  200 
separation  of,  from 
oxide    of    mer- 
cury .        .        .  860 
phosphate,  properties  of      .  137 
sulphide,  propertiesandcom- 
position  of      .        .        .  124 
Milk  sugar,    oonveraon  into  grape 

sugar  ....  580 
Mineral  waters,  analysis  of               .  482 
determination  of  spe- 
cific gravity  of      .  492 
Molybdic  add,  determination  of       .  281 
Mortars 36 

N. 
Nickel,  protoxide,  determination  of  .    171 

properties  and  com- 
position of       .115 
separation      from 
thealkalies        .     881 
fit>mthe 
alkaline 
earths  .     832 
alumina 
and  ses- 
quioxide 
of  chro- 
mium .     886 
manga- 
nese and 
zinc      .    886 
hydrated,    proper- 
ties of      .        .    115 
sulphide,  properties  of  .  115 

Kitric  add  (as  reaoent)    ...      81 
dstennLiation  of     .        .     807 


PAGE 

Kitnc  add,  separation  from  bases     .  807 

fiomotheracids  896 

Nitrogen  of  the  air,  determination  of  611 
Nitrogen,  detection  of,   in    osganlo 

substances    •  400 
determination  o^  in  or- 
ganic compounds         .  428 
properties  of  •  104 
Nitrohydrodilorio  add  (as  reagent)  . .  82 

O. 

OU-bath 43,47 

Organic  analysis      .        .        .        .  398 
Organic  substances,  Rumination  of, 

for    inox^ganic 

constituents  .  401 
for  nitrogen  and 

.sulphur         .  400 
for  phorohorus .  401 
qualitative  exa- 
mination of  .  899 
Oxalic' add  (as  reagent)     ...  90 
determination  of     .         .257 
separation  from  bases     .  258 
separation    from     phos- 
phoric add          .        .  882 
from  other  adds  of  first 
group          .  881 
Oxygen  (as  reagent)         ...  95 

P. 

Palladium,  protiodide,  properties  and 

oomposition  of    .  141 

protoxide,  determination 
•  of      .        ,  .216 

Bodio-protoohloride  of  (as 
reagent)  .88 

PlMsphoric  add,  detennination  of         242 
separation  from  the 

adds  of  group  I.  .     882 
separation  frx»m  the 
bases   .  .248 

I%osphorus^  detection  of,  in  oi^ganic 

bodies  .     401 

determination  of,  in  or- 
ganic bodies    .  442 
Platinum,  properties  of    .                 .129 
btduoride  (as  reagent)  88 
binoxide,  determination  of    218 
separation  frxmi  the  bases 
of  groups!. — ^V.  .        .    867 
from  gold    .        .    375 
bisulphide,  properties  of    .     129 
potaario-bichloride,  proper- 
.  ties  and  compodtion  of .     100 

Pipette 27 

Plants,  analvsis  of  ashes  of  •    581 

calculation  of  results  .     592 

Potassa  (as  reagent)  .  .  .83, 96 
determination  of  •  ..  144 
bichromate  of  (as  reagent)  .86,  97 
bisnlphate  of  (as  reagent)  <  88 
chlorate  of  (as  reagent)  ,  .  94 
nitrate  of  (as  reagent)  88 
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Potaasa,  nitrate  of,  properties  and 
compoeition  or       jf. 

nitrite  of  (as  resffsnt)  . 

permanganate  of  (as  reagent) 

solution  of  (as  reagent) 

sulphate,    properties     and 
composition  of 
Potassio-bichii  nde  of  platinum,  pro- 

perttmi  and  composition  of  . 
Potassium,    chloride    of,  properties 

and  composition 
Potassium,  c}  anide  of  (as  reaoent)    , 

iodide  of  (as  reagent)  . 
Pounding 


PAOI 

99 
86 
90 
96 


99 

100 

100 
86 
92 
35 


Precipitation 68 


Beagents 


R 


8. 


Salt,  common,  analysis  of         .        • 
Selenibus  acid,  determination,  &o. 
Silicates,  fluorides,  and  phosphates, 
separation  from  each  other     . 
Silicic  acid,  determination  of   . 

properties    and  composi- 
tion of        .         .         . 


80 


544 
236 

884 

269 

189 


separationfromotheradds    385 


from  bases 
from  fluorine    . 
Silicates,  mixed,  analysis  of 
Silicofluoride    of  barium,  properties 
and  composition  of  . 

Silver  (as  reagent)    .... 
Silver  in  lead  ores,  determination  of  . 
Silver,  properties  of         .         .        . 
bromide,  properties  and  com- 
position  of         .        .        . 
chloride,  properties  and  com- 
position of         .        .        . 
cyanide,  properties  and  comp. 
iodide,  projierties  and  compo- 
sition of     .... 
oxide,  determination  of 
separation  from  the  bases  of 
.     groups  I. — IV. 
.  nitrate  of  {m  reagent) 
phosphate,  iiropertiesand  com- 

pontionof.        .        • 
pyrophosphate  of  .        • 
sulphide,  properties  of 
Soda  (as  reagent)    . 
detenmnation  of 
separation  from  potaasa 
acetate  of  (as  reagent) 
biborate  of  (as  reagent) 
bicarbonate  of  (as  reagent) 
bisnlphite  of  (as  reagent) 
carbonate  of  (as  reagent) 
and  potassa,   carbonate 

rsagent) 
carbonate,  properties  and 
.  position  of 
lime  (as  reagent) 


of  (as 


com* 


269 
888 
547 

105 

93 

562 

119 

140 

119 
120 

140 
188 

855 

88 

187 

187 

120 

88 

147 

816 

85 

88 

96 

86 

88 

88 

102 
95 


Soda,  nitrate  of^  properties  and  com- 
position of   .        • 
sulphate  o!^  properties  and  com- 
position of   .        .        .        . 
Sodio-bichloride    of    platinum,  pro- 
perties and  composition 
Sodiunit  chloride  of  (as  reagent) 

properties     and 
composition 
of 

Soils,  analysis  of 

Solution  of  substances. 

Starch,  conversion  into  grape  sugar  . 

Strong  determination  of 

separation  from  bai^ta        « 

from  potaasa,  sodsi 

and  aomaonia  . 

carbonate,    properties    and 

composition  of    . 

sulphate  of 

Strontium,  chloride  of  (as  reagent)  . 

Sugars,  quantitative  estimation  of    . 

Sulphide  of  amimonium  (as  reagent)  . 

bismuth,  properties   and 

composition  of    . 
cadmium,  properties  and 

composition  of    . 
cobalt,  properties  and  com^ 

position  of  . 
copper,  properties  and  com 

position  of  . 
gold,  properties  and  com- 
position of  • 
iron,  properties  and  com- 
position of  . 
lead,  properties  and  com- 
position of  . 
manganese,  properties    . 
mercuiy,  properties 
nickel,  properties 
platinum,  properties 
.silver  propertiesand  com- 

Jtosition  of  . 
ium  (as  reagent) 
sine,  properties  and  com- 
position of 
Sulphur,  detection  of,  in  organic  sob- 
stances  .... 
determination  of,  in  organic 

substances 
separation  and  determination 
in  metallic  sulphides 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  determination 
of     •        •        •        • 
(as  reagent)  • 
separation 
mm  acids  of 
the  first  group 
Sulphuric  acid  (as  rea^nt) 

determination  of 
separation  from  other 


separation  from  bases . 
SulphorooB  acid  (as  rei^gent)    . 

detennination,  kc  . 


PAOK 

101 

101 

102 
92 

102 
594 
55 
579 
154 
324 

320 

106 
106 

86 
676 

85 

127 

128 

117 

125 

129 

118 

122 
114 
124 
115 
129 

120 

85 

118 

400 

438 

803 

300 
82 


386 

82 

238 

881 

240 

92 

287 
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T. 
Tartaric  aoid  (as  reagent)  .       82 

Tin  (protoxide  and  binozide)  determi- 
nation of  .  .        «     225 
separation  from  the  bases  of 
groups  I, — ^V.    .         .         ,     867 
from  gold  and  pla- 
tinum      .     -    .     375 
Tin,  binoxide,  properties  and  compo- 
sition of        ...        .     131 
binoxide,  phosphate,  properties  .     137 
protochloride  of  (as  reagent)      .       88 
sulphide,  properties  and  compo- 
sition of         ...         .     182 
l^tanic  acid,  determination  of  •        •165 

U. 
Ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  .     398 
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II. 


PHTHISIS  AND  THE  STETHOSCOPE;  OB,  THE  PHYSICAL 

SIGNS  OF  CONSUMPTION.    Secand  Edition.    Foolscap  Src  cloth,  3<. 


tfhMtfWSIffWtflAMMWMWMMAA* 


MR.    C0UL80N. 


ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE  GLAND. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  reyised  and  enlaxged.    8yo.  doth,  10s.  6d, 

ON    LITHOTRITY  AND    LITHOTOMY;  with  Engravings  on  Wood. 

8yo.  cloth,  8s. 

MR.    WILLIAM    ORAIQ,    L.F.P.8.   QLA8QOW. 

ON    THE    INFLUENCE   OF   YARIATIONS   OF    ELECTEIC 

TENSION    AS    THE    REMOTE    CAUSE    OF    EPIDEMIC    AND    OTHER 
DISEASES.    8yo.  doth,  10s. 

MR.    OURLINQ,    F.R.8. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM.    Second 

£dition.    8yo.  doth,  5s. 

A  PEACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS, 

SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.     Second  Edition,  with  Additions.     8yo. 
cloth,  14s. 

MR.   JOHN    DALRYMPLE,    F.R.8,    F.R.O.8. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE.     Complete  in  Nine  FascicuU: 

imperial  4to.,  20s.  each;  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  tops,  9^.  15s. 
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ME.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.    DAVEY. 

THE  GANGLIONIC  NEEYOUS''SYSTEM :  its  structure,  Functions, 

and  DiBeases.    8to.  doth,  9$, 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND   PROXIMATE   CAUSE   OF    IN- 

SANITY.    PoBt  8yo.  cloth,  3«. 


^t0>0>m0i0>mmmfi0im^<00i0*>^'^mim0 


DR.   HERBERT    DAVIE8. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 

LUNGS  AND  HEART.    Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  cloth,  8«. 
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DR.    HALL    DAVIS. 

ILLUSTRAnONS  OF  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION.    Post  8vo. 

doth,  6«.  6<2. 

MR.     DIXON. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYE.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  9<. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  Of""  DISEASES  ""iN  THE  CHEST,  AND 

THEIR .  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.    Illostiated  with  Coloured  Plates.    8to.  doth, 


12«.  6<;. 


Wv%m»0i0mmm0mfmti0*m 


DR.   TOOQOOD    DOWNINQ. 

NEURALGIA:    its  yarions   Fonus,   Pathology,  and  Treatment. 
Jaoksoniah  Pbize  Essat  roB  1850.    8vo.  cloth,  IO9.  6d, 


The 


%«W.W«1>.«>)«^<1WW»^<«IM<W». 


DR.    DRUITT,    F.R.0.8. 


THE  SURGEON'S   VADE-MECUM;    with  numerous  Engravings  on 

Wood.    Eighth  Edition*    Foolscap  8yo.  doth,  12«.6i. 


0^0mmmmm^0mmm^m0w  010^0 


MR.    DUNN.    F.R.0.8. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  8vo.doth,4,. 
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DR.   JOHN    O.    EQAN. 

SYPHILITIC    DISEASES:    their  pathology,  diagnosis, 

AND  TREATMENT :   including  Experimental  Reseaitrhes  on  Inoculation,  as  a  Diffe- 
rential Agent  in  Testing  the  Character  of  these  Affections.    8yo.  cloth,  9«. 


«l««ViaiMM#««MM»tfM|MMI» 


SIR    JAMES    EYRE,    M.D. 

THE   STOMACH  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES.     Fourth  Edition. 

Fcap.  8to.  doth,  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL   REMAEKS    On""  SOME    EXHAUSTING   DIS- 

EASES.    Second  Edition.    Post  8yo.  cloth,  4».  6d. 


DR.    FENWIOK. 


ON  SCROFULA  AND  CONSUMPTION.     Cletgyman's  Sore  Throat,    ^ 

Catarrh,  Citmp,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.    Fcap.  8to.,  2s.  6d,  A. 

— »--9«>S^ 


? 


la  MR.  Churchill's  publications. 

MR.   PERQU880N.   P.R.8.  1 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL   SUEGERY;  with  numerous  iiius- 

trations  on  Wood.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  doth,  12s.  &d. 
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SIR   JOHN    FORBES,   M.O..   D.O.L.   COXON.),   P.R3. 

NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE.    Second 

Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  6«. 
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MR.    FOWNES.   PH.D.,    F.R.8.  | 

I.  I 

A  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY;  with  numerous  lUustrations  on  Wood      ! 

Seventh  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12«.  6d.  i 

Edited  bj  H.  Bbhox  Johbs,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  HoncurN,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY,    AS   EXEMPLIFYING   THE   WISDOM   AND 

BENEFICENCE  OF  GOD.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  doth,  4t.6<f. 

III. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  2.. 
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DR.    D.    J.    T.    FRANCIS. 

CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE ;  considered  as  a  Remedy  in  Dyspeptic,  Pul- 
monary, and  other  Chronic  Affections;  with  an  Accoant  of  the  most  Eligible  Places  of 
Residence  for  Invalids  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria,  &c,  at  different  Seasons  of  the  Year; 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  Vichy,  and  Aix  les  Bains. 
Post  Svo.  doth,  Si,  6d. 
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DR     PAXRICK    FRASER* 

A  TREATISE   UPON   PENETRATING  WOUNDS   OF   THE 

CHEST.    8to.  doth,  5*. 

C.    REMIOIU8    FRE8ENIU8. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION   IN  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

AS  PRACTISED  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF  GIESSEN.    Edited  by  Lloyd 
Bullock,  F.C.S. 

QuALrrATiVB.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  cloth,  9s. 
Quantitative.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  cloth,  16s. 
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DR.   FULLER. 

ON  RHEUMATISM,  RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  AND  SCIATICA: 

their  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment     Third  Edition.    Svo.  doth,  I2s.  6d. 
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DR.    QAIRDNER. 

ON  GOUT  ;  its  History,  its  Causes,  and  its  Cure.     Third  Edition.     Post 
Bvo.  doth,  8«.  6d. 

MR.     GALLOWAY. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8yo. 

cloth,  5f. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.    Second  Edition. 

Post  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MR.    F.    J.    QANT. 

THE  IRRITABLE   BLADDER :   its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

Post  Svo.  cloth,  4s  6</. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.   GIBB.   M.R.C.P. 

ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    THROAT, 

WINDPIPE.    Post  8to.  cloth,  S». 


EPIGLOTTIS,    AND 


P^>0i^ii0>0i0  <i»  m^  0im0t* 


MRS.    GODFREY. 

ON  THE  NATURE,  PREVENTION.  TREATMENT.  AND  CURE 

OF  SPINAL  CURVATURES  and  DEFORMITIES  of  the  CHEST  and  LIMBS, 
without  ARTIFICIAL  SUPPORTS  or  any  MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES. 
Third  Edition,  Reriaed  and  Enlarged.     8vo.  cloth,  55. 

DR.    GRANVILLE,    P.R.8. 

THE    MINERAL    SPRINGS     OF    YICHY :  their  Efficacy  in  the 

Treatment  of  Gout,  Indigestion,  Gravel,  &c     8to.  cloth,  Ss, 

ON  SUDDEN  DEATH.    Post  Svo.,  2*.  6d. 
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MR.    QRAY,    M.R.O.8. 

PRESERVATION   OF    THE    TEETH  indispensable  to  Comfort  and 

Appearance,  Health,  and  Longevity.     18mo.  cloth,  3«. 
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MR.    ORIFFITH8. 


CHEMISTRY    OF    THE    FOUR    SEASONS— Spring,   Smnmer, 

Autumn,  Winter.     Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.     Second  Edition.     Foolscap 
8vo.  clo^,  7t.  6d. 
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THE  SIMPLE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE;  deduced  from  the 

Methods  of  Expectancy  and  Revulsion.     18mo.  cloth.  As. 


HOOPER'S  PMSICIAN'S  °VAD&feuM ;  OR,  MANUAL  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC.    New  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged,  and  rewritten.     Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12«.  6d, 

GUY'S    HOSPITAL    REPORTS.    Third  Series.    Vols.  I.  to  v.,  8vo., 

7s.  6d,  each. 
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DR.    HABER8MON,    F.R.C.P. 

OBSERYATIONS    ON    DISEASES   OF   THE   ALIMENTARY 

CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,   STOMACH,  C-ffiCUM,  and  INTESTINES.    8vo.  cloth, 
lOs.  6<f. 

ON  THE  INJURIOUS   EFFECTS    OF  MERCURY   IN   THE 

TREATMENT   OF  DISEASE.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 


^AM^V*0t^tm0^^^n^0tfVt00t0^^ 


DR.    MARSHALL    HALL,    P.R.8. 

PRONE  AND   POSTURAL  RESPIRATION   IN  DROWNING 

AND    OTHER    FORMS    OF   APNCEA    OR    SUSPENDED    RESPIRATION. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.  59. 

i  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  MEDI- 

A  CINE.     S^rtonD  SnftS.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  8«.  6d, 


t 


MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.    O.   RADCLYFFE    HALL. 

TORQUAT  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  ASPECT  AS  A  RESORT  FOR 

PULMONARY  INVALIDS.    Post  8to.  cloth,  fit. 


m0>^ttAiki^ttm^^^0t0m^9mtt/^nA 


MR.    HARDWIOH. 


A    MANUAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC     CHEMISTRY,     vm 

Edition.    Foolscap  8to.  doth,  7*.  6d. 
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MR.   HARE.    M.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  THE  PREVENTION, 

CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT   OF   CURVATURES  OF   THE  SPINE;   with 
Engravings.    Third  Edition.    8to.  cloth,  6«. 
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MR.   HARRISON.  F.R.O.8. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA.    Second  Edition.    8to.  cloth,  fit. 
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DR.   JAMES    B.    HARRISON. 


ON  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  WATER  BY  THE  POISON 

OF  LEAD,  and  its  Effects  on  the  Human  Body.    Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  3«.  Gd, 


DR.   HARTWIO. 


ON  SEA  BATHING  AND  SEA  AIR  Fcap.  8vo.,  2*.  ed. 


II. 


ON  THE   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Svo.,  2s,  6d, 


Fcap. 
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DR.    A.    H.    HA88ALL. 


I. 


THE  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

IN  HEALTH   AND  DISEASE.      lUostrated  with  Several  Handled  Drawings  in 
Colour.    Two  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £1.  IO9. 


n. 


THE  URINE,  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE ;  or,  a  Simple  Ex- 

planation  of  the  Physical  Properties,  Composition,  and  Uses  of  the  Urine,  of  the  Fonctions 
of  the  Kidneys,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Urinary  Disorders.  With  Twenty-foor  En- 
gravings.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  5«. 
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MR.  ALFRED    HAVILAND.   M.R.C.8. 

CLIMATE,  WEATHER,  AND  DISEASE ;  being  .  Sketch  of  the 

Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Ancient  and  Modem  Writers  with  regard  to  the  Influence 
of  Climate  and  Weather  in  producing  Disease.  With  Four  coloured  Enflravima.  8vo. 
cloth,  7i.  °     ^ 
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MR.  WILLIAM    HAYCOCK,   M.R.O.V.8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

VETERINARY   MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.    8vo.  boards,  6t.  6d. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


ON    THE   ACTION   Of'*' MEDICINES'  IN    THE    SYSTEM. 

Being  the  Prize  Essay  to  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  the  Fother- 
giUian  Gold  Medal  for  1852.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  12f.  Bd. 

DR.    HEALE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  VITAL  CAUSES.   8to.  doth,  9.. 
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MR.    HIQQINBOTTOM.    P.R^.,   P.RX3.S.E. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILYER 

IN   THE  CURE  OF   INFLAMMATION,  WOUNDS,  AND  ULCERS.   Second 
Edition.    Price  Bs, 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NITRATE  OF  SIL- 

YER;  with  full  Directions  for  its  Use  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent.    8vo.,  2«.  6</. 
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THE  HARMONIES  OF  PHYSICAL^SCIENCE  IN  RELATION 

TO  THE  HIGHER  SENTIMENTS;*  with  Observations  on  Medical  Studies,  and  on 
the  Moral  and  Scientific  Relations  of  Medical  Life.    Post  8yo.,  doth,  4«. 
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MR.    JABEZ    HOQQ. 

THE    OPHTHALMOSCOPE  :  an  Essay  on  its  value  in  the  Exploration 

of  Internal  Eye  Diseases.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  3».  6</. 
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MR.   LUTHER    HOLDEN,   FR.0.8. 

L 

HUMAN    OSTEOLOGY :  with  Plates,  showing  the  Attachments  of  the 

Muscles.    Second  Edition.    8to.  doth,  16*. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

12mo.  doth,  I4«. 
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MR.    O.   HOLTHOU8E. 


MR.    JOHN    HILTON.    P.R.S. 

...    ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESIGN  OF  CERTAIN  POR-    ^ 

TIONS  OF  THE  CRANIUM.  Illastrated  with  Plate*  in  Lithography.  8to.  doth,  6<.     I 


DR.    DECIMUS    HODQSON. 

THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,   AND  ITS  ENLARGEMENT   IN   T 

OLD  AGE.    With  12  Platei.    Royal  Bto.,  doth,  6(. 


ON  SQUINTING,  PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE, 

¥           and  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VISION.    Fcap.  8to.  doth,  4i.  M.  J 

A    LECTURES  ON  STRABISMUS,"deUvered  at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  A 

fl|           8yo.  cloth,  4«.  fl§ 


MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.    \fV.    CHARLES     HOOD. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  PROVISION  OF  CRIMI 

NAL  LUNATICS.     8to.  cloth,  5«.  6d. 
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MR.    P.    HOOD. 

THE   SUCCESSFUL   TREATMENT    OF    SCARLET   FEVER; 

also,    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    PATHOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT    OF 
CROWING   INSPIRATIONS  OF   INFANTS.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 
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DR.   HOOPER* 

THE   MEDICAL    DICTIONARY;    containing  an  Explanation  of  the 

Tenns  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Colkteial  Sciences.     Eighth  Edition.     Edited  by 
Klbin  Grant,  M.D.    8to.  cloth,  30«. 
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MR.  JOHN    HOR8LEY. 


A  CATECHISM  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  being  a  Familiar 

Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.     With  EngraTings  on  Wood. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Teachers.    Post  8yo.  cloth,  6t.  6d, 
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DR.    HUPELANO. 

f    THE    ART    OF    PROLONGING    LIFE.     Second  Edition.     Edited 

%  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.    Foolscap  Bvo.,  2«.  6d, 

I 

J  MR.    ^A^.    OURTia    HUQMAN.    P.R.O.8. 

f     ON    HIP- JOINT     DISEASE;    with  reference  especially  to  Treatment 

^  by  Mechanical  Means  for  the  Relief  of  Contraction  and  Deformity  of  the  Affected  Limb. 

8to.  cloth,  3».  Bd, 


DR.    VAUQHAN    HUQHE8. 

BLOOD    DISEASE.     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  4«.  6<;. 
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DR.    HENRY     HUNT. 

ON  HEARTBURN  AND  INDIGESTION.    8vo.  doth,  5.. 
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DR.    INMAN»   M.R.O.P. 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SPINAL  IRRITATION  AND  OTHER 

FUNCTIONAL   DISEASES   OF   THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM    EXPLAINED, 
and  a  Rational  PUn  of  Treatment  deduced.     With  Plates.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

FOUNDATION    FOR   A    NEW   THEORY   AND    PRACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  7t. 
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OR.  ARTHUR  JACOB.   P.R.C.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  EYE-BALL 

Foolscap  8  TO.  cloth,  5$. 
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DR.   JAMES    JAQO,   A.B.,  CANTAB.;    M.B.,  OXON. 

OCULAR  SPECTRES  AND  STRUCTURES  AS  MUTUAL  EXPO- 

NENTS.    Illustrated  with  Engrayings  on  Wood.    8yo.  cloth,  6s. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 
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MR.  J.   H.  JAMES,    P.R.C.S.  ^ 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  FOR    > 

STRANGULATED  HERNIA.    8yo.  cloth,  6a. 
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DR.    BEPlOE    JONES,   F.R.S. 
I. 

MULDER    ON    WINE.    Foolscap  8vo.  doth,  Gs. 

II. 

ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  in  its  relation  to  STOMACH  and  RENAL 
DISEASES.    8yo.  cIotl^  6«. 
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DR.   HANDFIELD   JONES,   F.R3,   &   DR.   EDWARD    H.   SIEVEKINQ. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    lUnstrated  with 

numeroiu  Engiavings  on  Wood.    FooUcap  8to.  doth,  12s.  6d. 
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MR.    WHARTON    JONES,    P.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY;  iUuBtrated  with  Engravings,  plain 
and  coloured.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap  Bto.  cloth,  12s.  Sd, 

THE  WISDOM  AND  BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY, 

AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  SENSE  OF  VISION;  being  the  Actonian  Prize  Essay 
for  1851.    With  lUastntions  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

DEFECTS    OF    SIGHT :    their  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  General 

Management    Fcap.  8yo.  2s.  6d. 

A  CATECfflSM  OF  THE  MEDICINE  AND  SUEGEET  OF 

THE  EYE  AND  EAR.   For  the  Clinical  Use  of  Hospital  Students.  Fcap.  8yo.  2s.  6d. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  BODY,  SENSE,  AND  MIND.    For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.    Fcap.  8to., 
2s.  6c;. 
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MR.    FURNEAUX    JORDAN,    M.R.O.S. 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  CLINICAL  SURGEEY;  WITH  A 

Method  of  Inyestigating  and  Reporting  Surgical  Cases.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  58, 


DR.    ROBERT   J.   JORDAN. 


SKIN  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

Fcap.  8yo.  doth,  2s.  6d, 
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MR.    JUDD. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URETHRITIS  AND  SYPHI- 

LIS :  including  Observations  on  the  Power  of  the  Menstruous  Fluid,  and  of  the  Dis- 
charge from  Leucorrhcea  and  Sores  to  produce  Urethritis :  with  a  variety  of  Examples, 
Experiments,  Remedies,  and  Cures.    8to.  cloth,  jCl.  5s. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.    LAENNEC. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PEECUSSION.    Trans- 

lated  and  Edited  hj  J.  R  Sharps,  M.R.C.S.    3«. 
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DR.    LANE,    f9iJi. 

HYDEOPATHT;   OB,  HYGIENIC  MEDICINE.    An  ExjA«m^ 

Essay.    Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.    LA\A^RENCE,    F.R.8. 

A   TREATISE    ON    RUPTURES.       The  Fifth   Edition,  considerably 

enlarged.     Bto.  cloth,  16*. 


DR.    LEAREO,    M.R.C.P. 

IMPEEFECT  DIGESTION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT. 

Foolscap.  Bto.  cloth,  4«. 
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DR.    ED>A/IN    LEE. 


I. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE, 

with  Notices  of  the  chief  Foreign  Places  of  Winter  Retort.    Small  Bto.  doth.  Si,  Sd, 

II. 

THE  WATERING  PLACES   OF   ENGLAND,    CONSIDERED 

with  Re£erence  to  their  Medical  Topography.    Fourth  Edition.    Foolscap  Bto.  doth. 


7«.  6(2. 


ui. 


THE  BATHS  OF  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  &  SWITZERLAND. 

Third  Edition.    Post  Bto.  cloth,  B«.  6d. 

IT. 

THE  BATHS  OF  RHENISH  GERMANY.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  4.. 
HOMEOPATHY  AND  HYDROPATHY  IMPARTIALLY  AP- 

PRECIATED.     With  Notes  illustratiTe  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  OTer  the  Body. 
Fourth  Edition.     Post  Bto.  doth,  3«.  6d, 
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DR.  ROBERT    LEE,    F.R.S. 


I. 


A    TREATISE   ON  THE    SPECULUM;    with  Three  Hundred  Cases. 

Bto.  cloth,  it.  6d, 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  OF  OVARIAN  AND  UTERINE  DIS- 

EASES,  with  Commentaries.    Foolscap  Bto.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

lU. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY :  comprising  the  Histories  of  545  Cases  of 

Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Ijabour,  with  Commentaries.     Second  Edition. 
Foolscap  Bto.  cloth,  5s. 

PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    DISEASES    OF    THE 

UTERUS.     With  coloured  Plates.    Two  Parts.    Imperial  4to.,  7s.  6d.  each  Part 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MR.    LISTON.    F.R.S. 

PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  22*. 
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MR.   H.    V/.    LOBB.    L.8.A.,    M.R.C.8.E. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  OBSCURE  FORMS  OF  NERVOUS 

AFFECTIONS,  THEIR  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  With  an 
IntrodactioD  on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation,  and  the  Generation  and 
Distribution  of  Nerve  Force.  Based  upon  Original  Microscopical  Observations.  With 
Engravings.     Bvo.  cloth,  I0«.  6d, 
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LONDON    MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF    OBSERVATION. 

WHAT  TO   OBSERYE  AT  THE  BED-SIDE,  AND  AFTER 

DEATH.     Published  by  Authority.    Second  Edition.     Foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  is,  6d, 


M.     LUQOL. 

ON    SCROFULOUS    DISEASES.      Translated  from  the  French,  with 

Additions  by  W.  H.  Ranking,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Suffolk   General  Hospital. 
Bvo.  cloth,  10«.  6d, 
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DR.    MARCET,    F.R3. 

ON    THE    COMPOSITION   OF   FOOD,    AND    HOW   IT   IS 

ADULTERATED ;  ivith  Practical  Directions  for  its  Analysis.    Bvo.  cloth,  69.  6d, 

ON    CHRONIC    ALCOHOLIC    INTOXICATION,    OR    ALCO- 

HOLIC     STIMULANTS     IN     CONNEXION     WITH     THE     NERVOUS 
SYSTEM.     Foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 
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MR.    M'CLELLAND,    F.L.S.,    F.QJB. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  OR  CLIMATE 

AND    SOILS,    OF    BENGAL    AND    THE    N.  W.  PROVINCES.     Post  8vo. 
cloth,  4«.  6d, 

DR.    QEORQE    H.    B.    MACLEOD.    F.R.C.S.   (EDIN.) 

(►    NOTES  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR;  with    i 

*  REMARKS  on  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS.    Bvo.  cloth,  10*.  6d. 

MR.    JOSEPH     MACLI8E,    F.R.C.S. 

I. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY,     a  Series  <rf  Dissections,  iUnstrating  the  Prin- 
cipal Regions  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  Second  Edition,  complete  in  XIII.  Fasciculi,  imperial  folio,  5«.  each.     Bound  in 
cloth,  £3.  12«.;  or  in  morocco,  £4.  49. 

u. 
ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES.     This  Work  is  Uniform 

with  the  Author's  "  Surgical  Anatomy;"  each  Fasciculus  contains  Four  beautifully 
executed  Lithographic  Drawings.  Complete  in  Nine  Fasciculi,  imperial  folio,  os.  each. 
Bound  in  cloth,  £2.  lOa.;  or  in  morocco,  £2.  17«. 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications. 


DR.    MARKHAM. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAET :  THEIR  PATHOLOGY,  DIAG- 
NOSIS, AND  TREATMENT.    Second  Edition.    Poet  8to.  cloth,  6«. 

SKODA  ON  AUSCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION.   Post  8yo. 

cloth,  6s. 


MR.    J.   RANALD    MARTIN,    F.R.S. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TROPICAL  CLIMATES  ON  EURO- 
PEAN constitutions.  Originally  by  the  late  James  Johhson,  M.D.,  and  now 
entirely  rewritten ;  including  Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  European  Invalids 
on  their  Retam  firom  Tropiod  Climates.    Seventh  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  16s. 
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DR.   MASSY. 

ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  RECRUITS;  intended  for  the  Use  of 

Young  Medical  OfficerB  on  Entering  the  Army.    8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.     MAYNE. 

AN  EXPOSITORY  LEXICON  OF   THE   TERMS,  ANCIENT 

AND  MODERN,  IN  MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  including  a  com- 
plete MEDICAL  AND  MEDICO-LEGAL  VOCABULARY,  and  presenting  the 
correct  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  Definition,  and  Explanation  of  the  Names,  Analogues, 
Synonymes,  and  Phrases  (in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,)  employ^  in 
Science  and  connected  with  Medicine.    Complete  in  10  Parts,  price  5s.  each. 
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MR.    MAUNDER,    PJ?.C.S. 

RICORD'S  LECTURES  ON  CHANCRE,    with  Benuub  on  Perinaeal 

Section  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.    8vo.  cloth,  8s- 
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DR.    MILLINQEN. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IN- 

SANE;   with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums.     18mo.  cloth. 


MR.    JOHN    L.    MILTON,    M.R.C.8. 


PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    A    NEW    WAT    OF 

TREATING  GONORRHCEA.    With  some  Remarks  on  the  Cure  of  Inveterate  Cases. 
8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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DR.    MONRO. 

EEEOEM  IN  PEITATE  LOTATIC  ASTlCMa    s™.  doU.,  4.. 
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$  DR.     NOBLE.  i 

THE  HUMAN  MIND   IN   ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 

BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Post  Sro.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MR.    NOURSE,    M.R.O.8. 

TABLES    FOR    STUDENTS.     Price  One  Shilling  the  Set 

I.'  Diyisions  and  Closaefl  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

2.  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-kingdom. 

3.  Classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Natnial  and  Artificial  Systems. 

4.  Table  of  the  Elements,  with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  and  Symbols. 
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MR.    NUNNELEY,    F.R.O.8.E. 

ON  THE  ORGANS  OF  VISION:  theik  anatomy  and  phy- 

SIOLOOT.    With  PUtea,  8to.  doth,  ISt. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  ERYSIPELAS.    8to.  cloth,  10^  6d. 
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DR.   ODLINQ. 

A  COURSE  OF   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.    Arranged  with  express  reference  to  the  Three  Months* 
Summer  Coarse.    Post  8yo.  doth,  4s.  Sd, 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY   OF 

LONDON.    WithPlatei.    Vol  I.,  Sro.  doth,  8*.  &{. 
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MR.    LANG8TON     PARKER. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHIUTIC  DISEASES, 

both  Primary  and  Secondary;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitntional  and  Confirmed 
Syphilis,  by  a  safe  and  successfol  Method.    Third  Edition,  8yo.  doth,  10s. 
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THE  CAUSATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

8yo.  cloth,  fis. 
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MR.    JAMES    PART,    F.R.O.8. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  POCKET  CASE  BOOK, 

for  the  Registration  of  important  Cases  in  Priyate  Practice,  and  to  assist  the  Student  of 
Hospital  Practice.    Second  Edition.    Ss.  6d, 
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MR.     PAGET. 

A   DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    ANATOMICAL    , 

MUSEUM  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL.    Vol.  I.  Morbid  Anatomy.      * 
Byo.  doth,  5s. 

DITTO.     Vol.  II.     Natural  and  Congenitally  Malformed  Stnietures,  and  Lists  of  the 
Modds,  Casts,  Drawings,  and  Diagrams.    6t, 


DR.  THOMAS    B.  PEAOOOK,    M.D. 

ON  THE  INFLUENZA.  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER 

OF  1847-8.     8yo.  doth,  5s.  6(2. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS, 


MR.    OLIVER    PEMBERTON,    M.R.C.8.  j^ 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   HISTORY,   PATHOLOGY,    AND 

TREATMENT    OF   CANCEROUS   DISEASES.      Part  I.— Melanosis.      With 
ooloared  Plates.    Royal  8yo.  cloth,  ii.  6d, 
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DR.   PEREIRA,   P.R.8. 

SELECTA  E  PR^SCRIPTIS  :  with  a  Key,  contdning  the  Prescriptions 
in  an  UnabbreTiated  Fonn,  and  a  Literal  Translation.  Twelfth  Edition.  24mo.  cloth,  5«. 
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MR.    PETTIQRE\A^,    F.R.8. 

ON    SUPERSTITIONS    connected  with  the  History  and    Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery.    8yo.  cloth,  7«. 
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DR.    PICKFORD. 

HYGIENE;  or,  Health  as  Depending  npon  the  Conditions  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere, Food  and  Drinks,  Motion  and  Rest,  Sleep  and  Wakefolneas,  Secretions, 
Excretions,  and  Retentions,  Mental  Emotions,  Clothing,  Bathing,  &c  VoL  I.  8yo. 
doth,  9fl. 


<»»»r*»i»*#»*»»»^»^»^p 


MR.   PIRRIE,    P.R.8.E. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    With 

nnmenms  Engravings  on  Wood.    8to.  cloth,  21«. 
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PHARMACOP(EU  COLLEGII  REGALIS  MEDICORUM  LON- 

DINENSIS.    8to.  doth,  9«.;  or  24mo.  5s. 

IXPBIXATUB. 

Hie  liber,  cui  titolos,  Phabxaoopoeia  CoLLBon  Rbgalis  MsDiooRini  Lokdihxvbis. 
Datom  ex  .ffidibns  CoUegii  in  comitiis  censoriis,  Noyembris  Mensis  14**  1850. 

JOHAHRXS  At&TON  PABIB.     iVtfSM. 
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PROFESSORS    PLATTNER    «&    MUSPRATT. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

MINERALS,  ORES,  AND  OTHER  METALLIC  COMBINATIONS.    lUustnted 
by  numerous  Engrayings  on  Wood.    Third  Edition.    8yo.  doth,  10s.  6<2. 


MOOlMWMWiMMIiMWWMMMMM* 


THE   PRESCRIBER'S   PHARM1C0P(EIA ;  contaSning  an  the  Medi- 

cines  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with 
their  Composition  and  Doses.  By  a  Practising  Physician.  Fourth  Edition.  32mo. 
cloth,  2*.  6d.i  roan  tuck  (for  the  pocket),  Zs.  6d, 


DR.  JOHN    ROWLISON    PRETTY. 

AIDS   DURING  LABOUR,  including  the  Administration  of  Chloroform, 
the  Bianagement  of  Phicenta  and  Post-partum  Haemorrhage.    Fcap.  Bio.  doth,  4«.  6d. 


HMR.    LAKE    PRICE. 
TOGRAPHIC    MANIPULATION:  Treating  of  the  Practice  of 
)  Art,  and  its  Tazions  appliances  to  Nature.    With  Fifty  EngnTings  on  Wood.    Pott 
D.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 
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DR.    PRIESTLEY.  I 

LECTURES    ON   THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE    GRAVID 

UTERUS.    8vo.  cloth,  5*.  6d, 
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SIR   V\^M.   PYM,   K.C.H. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  TELLOW  FEVER,  with  a  Review  of 

*'A   Report  upon  the   Diseases  of  the    African  Coast,  by  Sir  Wm.  Buritstt  and 
Dr.  Brtson/*  proving  its  highly  Contagious  Powers.    Post  8to.  6», 
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OR.    RAOCLIFFE. 

EPILEPSY,  AND  OTHER  CONVULSIVE  AFFECTIONS;  their 

Pathology  and  Treatment    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 
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MR.     RAINE  Y. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  FORMATION  OF  SHELLS  OF  ANIMALS, 

OF  BONE,  AND  OF  SEVERAL  OTHER  STRUCTURES,  by  a  Process  of 
Molecular  Coalec  ence,  Demonstrable  in  certain  Artificially-formed  Products.  Fcap.  8to. 
doth,  4s.  Sd, 


DR.    P.    H.    RAM8BOTHAM. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY.    Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Plates  on  Steel 
and  Wood;  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  22s. 
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DR.     RAMSBOTHAM. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MIDWIFERY,  with  a  Selection 

of  Cases.    Second  Edition.    8yo.  cloth,  1 2s. 
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DR.    DU    BOIS    REYMOND. 

ANIMAL   ELECTRICITY ;     Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

With  Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood.     Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
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DR.    REYNOLDS. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN,  SPINAL 

CORD,  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES.    8to.  cloth,  81. 
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DR.   B.   V/,   RICHARDSON. 

ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Being  the  Astley  Coopkr  Prize  Essay  for  1856*.      With  a  Practical  Appendix. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

THE  HYGIENIC  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  CONSUMP- 

TION.    8to.  cloth,  fit.  6<i. 
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MR.     ROBERTON. 


ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  AND  i 

ON  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY.     8vo.  cloth,  12».  * 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  8  PUBLICATIONS. 


£  MR     WILLIAM    ROBERTS.  £ 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WASTING  PALSY;  being  a  Systematic  Treatise  on 
the  Disease  hitherto  described  u  ATROPHIE  MUSCULAIRE  PROGRESSIVE. 
With  Four  Plates.    8to.  cloth,  7f.  6d, 
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DR.   ^/\/.    H.    ROBERTSON. 


THE   NATURE  AND  TREATMENT   OF   GOUT. 

8to.  cloth,  1  Of.  6d, 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fourth  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to.  cloth,  I2«. 
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DR.    RO>A/E,     P.S.A. 

ON   SOME   OF   THE   MORE ''IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF 

WOMEN  and  CHILDREN.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.  cloth,  As,  6d. 

NERVOUS     DISEASES,     LIVER    AND     STOMACH    COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOW  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS- 
ORDERS PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  With  Cases.  Sixteenth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8yo.  2«.  6d, 
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DR.    ROYLE     F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

With  nameroos  Engiayings  on  Wood.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  12f.  6d, 


MR.    RUM8EY,    P.R.O.8. 

ESSAYS   ON   STATE   MEDICINE.   Svo.  cloth,  lo*.  w. 
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DR.    SALTER,    FJR.3. 

ON    ASTHMA:    its  Pathology,   Caases,   Consequences,   and   Treatment. 

8to.  cloth,  1  Of. 

MR.    SAVORY. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  AND  COMPA- 

NION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST;  comprising  Phiin  Directions  for  the  Employ- 
meDt  of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  and  Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders  incidental  to  Infiints  and 
Children,  with  a  Selection  of  the  most  efficacious  Prescriptions.  Intended  as  a  Source 
of  Easy  Reference  for  Gergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a  Distance  from  Profes- 
sional Assistance.     Fifth  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  &$, 
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DR. 


SCHACHT. 

THE  MICROSCOPE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  VEGETABLE 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    Edited  by  Fredbrick  Currw,  M.A.     Fcap. 
8yo.  cloth,  6f. 
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DR.    8EMPLE. 

ON    COUGH  :    its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.     With  some  practical 

Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  Diagnosis.     Post  8to.  cloth,  4m.  6d, 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  8  PUBLICATIONS. 

♦■O* ; 

MR.    8HA>A/,    M.R.C.8. 

THE  MEDICAL  REMEMBRANCEE ;   OB,  BOOK  OF  EMER- 

OENCIES :  in  which  are  conciaelj  pointed  out  the  Immediate  Remedies  to  be  adopted 
in  the  First  Moments  of  Danger  from  Poisoning,  Apoplexy,  Bums,  and  other 
Accidents;  with  the  Tests  for  the  Principal  Poisons,  and  other  useful  Information. 
Fourth  Edition.  Edited,  wi^  Additions,  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  M.R.C.S.  32mo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d, 

DR.    8  IBS  ON,    P.R.8. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.    With  coloured  Plates.    Imperial  folio.    Fasci- 
culi I.  to  VI.    5«.  each. 

DR.    E.    H.    81EVEKINQ. 

ON    EPILEPSY    AND    EPILEPTIFORM    SEIZURES:    their 

Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    Post  8  to.  cloth,  7«.  6d, 
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MR.      SINCLAIR     AND    DR.    JOHNSTON. 

PRACTICAL    MIDWIFERY  :   Comprising  an  Account  of  13,748  Deli- 

Teries,  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  Seven  Years. 
8vo.  cloth,  15«. 
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MR.    ALFRED    8MEE,    P.R.S. 

GENERAL  DEBILITY  AND  DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION ;  their 

Causes,  Consequences,  and  Treatment.     Fcap.  8to.  doth,  3s.  6d, 
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DR.    SMELLIE. 

OBSTETRIC  PLATES :  being  a  Selection  from  the  more  Important  and 
Practical  Illustrations  contained  in  the  Original  Work.  With  Anatomical  and  Practical 
Directions.    8yo.  cloth,  Bs, 
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MR.  HENRY   SMITH,   P.R.C.S. 

I. 


ON  STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA.    8vo.  doth,  7*.  6d. 


II. 


HEMORRHOIDS   AND    PROLAPSUS    OF.  THE    RECTUM : 

Their  Treatment  hy  the  Application  of  Nitric  Acid.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8yo.  cloth,  Ss. 
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DR.  \fV,    TYLER    SMITH. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAG 

TICAIu    Illustrated  with  186  Engiavings.     Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  12«.  6d. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LEUCORRHCEA. 

With  Engrayings  on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth,  7$, 
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OR.     SNO^A^. 

rON  CHLOROFORM  AND  OTHER  ANiESTHETICS :  their 
ACTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.     8yo.  cloth,  \0s,  6d, 
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DR.    STANHOPE    TEMPLEMAN    8PEER. 

PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    Translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Bbcqdeekl 
and  RoDiEB.    8vo.  cloth,  12«. 
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DR.      S  P  URQIN. 

LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY.    DeUvered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciana. 
870.  cloth,  5«.  6d. 
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DR.   STEQQALL. 
students'  books  fob   E2CA1QNATI0N. 

I. 

A  MEDICAL  MANUAL  FOR  APOTHECARIES'  HALL  AND  OTHER  MEDICAL 

BOARDS.    Twelfth  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  10«. 

II. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS;  intended  for  the  Use 

of  Candidates  for  Examination  and  Practitioners.     Second  Edition.      12ino.  cloth,  10«. 

III. 

GREGORY'S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETIC  Jl.    The  First  Part,  con- 

taining  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Verborum,  and  Literal  Translation.     12mo. 
cloth,  10«. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS ;  containing  the  Text,  Ordo  Verb- 
orum, and  TransUtion.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  8«. 

V. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA-MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  12mo.doth,7*. 

VI. 

FIRST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  PREPARING  FOR  Ex- 
amination AT  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY.  Second  Edition. 
18mo.  cloth,  d«.  6d, 


MR.    8TO\A^E,    IN/1.R.C.8. 

A    TOXICOLOGICAL    CHAET,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Symptoms, 

Treatment,  and  Mode  of  Detecting  the  various  Poisons,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal. 
To  which  are  added,  concise  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation. 
Eleventh  Edition.    On  Sheet,  2s.;  mounted  on  Roller,  6f. 


DR.    S\A^AYNE. 

OBSTETEIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS 

COMMENCING  MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE.    With  Engravings  on  Wood.     Fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  3f.  6d, 
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MR.   TAMPLIN,   P.R«.S.E. 

LATERAL  CURVATUEE  OF  THE  SPINE:  its  Causes,  Nature,  and 

Treatment.    8vo.  cloth,  it. 
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,  DR.   ALFRED    3.    TAYLOR.    F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JUEISPRUDENCE.     Sixth  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo.  doth,  12s.  Sd, 

II. 

ON    POISONS,   in   relation    to  MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE    AND 

MEDICINE.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  128,  Sd, 
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MR.    TEALE. 

ON  AMPUTATION  BY  A  LONG  AND  A  SHORT  RECTAN- 

QULAR    FLAP.    With  EngrayingB  on  Wood.    8to.  doth,  5f. 
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DR.   THEOPHILUS    THOMPSON,   P.R.8. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES    ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

With  Plates.    8yo.  cloth,  7«.  6d. 

f    LEHSOMIAN  LECTURES  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION ; 

with  Remarks  on  Microscopical  Indications,  and  on  Cocoa-nut  OiL    Post  8to.,  2s.  6d, 
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DR.    THOMAS. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC ;  exhibiting  the  Symp- 

toms,  Causes,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Reyised  by  Algkrnon  Frampton,  M.D.    2  vols.  8yo.  cloth,  28$. 
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MR.    HENRY  THOMPSON,   M.B.  LOND.,    F.R.O.S. 

I. 

STRICTURE   OF   THE  URETHRA;    its  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

The  last  Jacksonian  Treatise  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.    With  Plates.    Second 
Edition.    8yo.  doth,  10s. 

n. 
THE  ENLARGED  PROSTATE ;  its  Pathology  and  Treatment    With 

Observations  on  the  Relation  of  this  Complaint  to  Stone  in  the  Bladder.    With  Phites. 
8yo.  doth,  7f .  ^ 


DR.   TILT. 

ON   DISEASES    OF    WOMEN   AND   OVARIAN   INPLAM- 

MATION  IN  BELATION  TO  MORBID  MENSTRUATION,  STERILITY, 
PELVIC  TUMOURS,  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  WOMB.  Second  Edition. 
8yo.  doth,  9«. 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE  dT HEALTH  AND  DISEASE:  a 


Practical  Treatise  on  the  Neryoos  and  other  Affections  inddental  to  Women  at  the  Decline 
of  Life.    Second  Edition.    8yo.  doth,  6s. 
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DR.    THUDICHUM.  { 

A   TREATISE  ON   THE   PATHOLOGY   OF    THE    UEINE, 

Including  a  complete  Guide  to  its  Analysis.    With  Plates,  S^a  cloth,  14c 
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DR.    QOD>A/IN    TIMMS. 

CONSUMPTION:   its  True  Nature  and   Successful  Treatment.    Crown 

8to.  doth,  10«« 


DR.  ROBERT  B.  TODD.  FJR.S. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  r- 

Vol.  I.— paralysis,   DISEASES    OF    THE    BRAIN,  and    other   AFFEC- 
TIONS of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.   Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  6«. 

Vol.  II.— certain  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS,  AND  ON 
DROPSIES.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  6s. 

Vol.  III.— on   CERTAIN   ACUTE  DISEASES.    Foolscap  8vo.  doth,  6f. 
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MR.    TOMES,    F.R.8. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL   SURGERY.     With  2O8  Engravings  on 

Wood.     Fcap.  8to.  doth,  12*.  ed. 


MR.  JOSEPH   TOYNBEE,  F.R.S.,  F.R.O.S. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  THEIR  NATURE,  DUG- 

NOSIS,    AND    TREATMENT.      Illnstrated  with  numerous  Engnyings  on  Wood. 
'Sto.  doth,  15s. 
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DR.    TURNBULU 

AN  INQUIRT  INTO  THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION, 

ITS  PREVENTION,  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
TREATMENT.    Third  Edition.    8to.  dotli,  6<. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  STOMACH 

with  FERMENTATION;  and  on  the  Canses  and  Treatment  of  Indigestion,  &c.    8to. 
doth,  6«. 
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VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION. 

Tenth  Edition.    Illustrated  with  100  Engrayings  on  Wood.    8to.  doth,  12f.  6d. 


BT  THI  8AMB  AUTHOR. 


EXPLANATIONS:  A  SEQUEL  TO  "YESTIGES." 

Second  Edition.    Post  Byo,  cloth,  5f. 


DR.    UNOER\A^OOD. 


r  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.   Tenth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Hbnry  Daviis,  M.D.    8yo.  doth,  15«. 
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DR.    UNQER.  X 

BOTANICAL    LETTERS.      Translated  by  Dr.   B.  Paul.      Numerous 

Woodcuts.    Post  8yo.,  St, 


I  MR.   >A/ADE,    F.R.C.S. 

I    STRICTURE    OF    THE   URETHRA.    ITS    COMPLICATIONS 

I  AND    EFFECTS;    a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  those 

Affections.    Fourth  Edition.    8to.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 


DR.    >A/ALLER. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY;  or,  Companion  to 

the  Lying-in  Room.    Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates.    Fcap.  cloth,  4s.  6d, 
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MR.    HAYNES    >A/ALTON.   P.R.C.8. 


OPERATIVE    OPHTHALMIC     SURGERY,      with  Engravings  on 
Wood.    8to.  cloth,  18s. 
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*  DR.  WATERS,   M.R.O.P.  * 

THE   ANATOMY    OF    THE    HUMAN    LUNG.     The  Prize  Essay     i 

to  which  the  Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London.     A 


Post  8to.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

DR.    EBEN.    >A/ATSON,    A.M. 
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i    ON  THE  TOPICAL  MEDICATION  OF  THE   LARYNX  IN    i 

*  CERTAIN   DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  AND  VOCAL  ORGANS.     *** 

Sto.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.   >A/EBER. 

A  CLINICAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PER- 

CUSSION.    Tianskted  by  John  Cocklb,  &LD.    5s. 


DR.    >A/EQQ. 

OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

OF  MEDICINE.    8To.cloth,8s. 


MR.    T.    SPENCER    \A^ELL8.     F.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GOUT  AND  ITS  COMPLI- 

CATIONS,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Joints  Stiffened  by  Gouty  Deposits.    Foolscap  8yo. 
cloth,  59, 

%  DR.    WEST.  1 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  Edition. 

8yo.  cloth,  16s. 
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MR.   >A^HEELER. 


HAND-BOOK    OF    ANATOMY    FOR    STUDENTS    OF    THE 

FINE  ARTS.    New  Edition,  with  Engravings  on  Wood.    Feapu  Sto.,  2$.  6d. 


DR.    WHITEHEAD,    F.R.C.8. 


ON  THE  TRANSMISSION  FROM  PARENT  TO  OFFSPRING 

OF    SOME    FORMS    OF    DISEASE,    AND    OF    MORBID    TAINTS    AND 
TENDENCIES.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  lOf.  6d, 


DR.   WILLIAMS.   F.R.8. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    MEDICINE:    An  Elementeiy  View  of  the  Causes, 

Nature,  Tr^ttment,   Diagnosis,  and   Prognoaia,  of  Disease.     With  brief  Remarks  on 
Hygienics,  or  the  Preservation  of  Health.     The  Third  Edition.     8to.  cloth,  15«. 
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THE  WIFE'S  DOMAIN  :  the  Young  Couple— the  Moiheb- 

— ^the  NuBSLiHO.     Post  8to.  cloth,  Bs,  6d. 
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DR.    JOSEPH    WILLIAMS. 


INSANITY :    its   Causes,   Prevention,   and    Care ;    inclading  Apoplexy, 
Epilepsy,  and  Congestion  of  the  Brain.    Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  doth,  IO9.  6<f. 


DR.    J.    HUME    >A^ILL1AMS. 


UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND,  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL 

CONSIDERATIONS.    8to.  cloth,  7f.  6d. 


DR.    \A/ILLIAMSON.    8TAFF-8URQEON. 

NOTES    ON   THE   WOUNDED    FROM   THE   MUTINY   IN 

INDIA:  with  a  Description  of  the  Preparations  of  Gunshot  Injaries  contained  in  the 
Museum  at  Fort  Pitt.     With  Lithographic  Plates.     8vo.  cloth,  I2s, 


MR.    ERASMUS    WILSON,    F.R.8. 


I. 


THE  ANATOMIST'S  YADE-MECUM :  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN 

ANATOMY.   With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.    Serenth  Edition.  Foolscap  8to. 
cloth,  12t.  6d. 

XL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN :   a  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  on 

the  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  OF  CUTANEOUS  DIS- 
EASES.   Fourth  Edition.    8to.  cloth,  16f. 
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X     Trb  8A11B  Work;    illustrated  with  finely  executed  Engrayingi  on  Steel,  accuratelj      \ 
m  coloured*    8to.  cloth,  34«.  f§ 
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X  MR.    ERASMUS    \A/lLSON,    F.R.S.    (eontintud),  ^ 

IIJ. 

HEALTHY    SKIN  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  the  Skin  and  Hair 
In  relation  te  Health.    Sixth  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  2«.  6d. 

IV. 

PORTRAITS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Folio.    Fasciculi  I. 

to  XIL,  completing  the  Work.    20s.  each. 

V. 

ON    SYPHILIS,    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY; 

AND  ON   SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    With  Four  Colonred  Plates.    Svo.  cloth, 
16«. 
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A  THREE  WEEKS'  SCAMPER  THROUGH  THE  SPAS  OF 

GERMANY   AND   BELGIUM,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Nature  and  Uses   of 
Mineral  Waters.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
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DR.   FORBES    WlNSLO>A^,    D.CL.    OXON. 

I. 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES   OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND: 

their   Incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and   Prophj-laxis.     Svo. 
cloth,  16s. 
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i    LEHSOMIAN  LECTURES  ON  INSANITY.    8vo.  doth,  5.. 
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DR.  Q.  O.  >A^ITTSTEIN. 


PRACTICAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY:  An  Explanation 

of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes,  with  the  Methods  of  Testing  the  Purity  of 
the  Preparations,  deduced  from  Original  Experiments.  Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition,  by  Stephen  Darby.     18mo.  cloth,  6s. 
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DR.    HENRY    Q.    WRIQHT. 

HEADACHES ;  their  Causes  and  their  Core.   Third  Edition.   Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6<2. 
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MR.    VEARSLEY. 

I. 

DEAFNESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED ;  being  an  Exposition 

of  Original  Views  as  to  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.      Fifth 
Edition.    Foolscap  8yo.,  2s.  6d. 

IL 

ON  THE  ENLARGED  TONSIL  AND  ELONGATED  UTTJLA, 

and  other  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Throat    Serenth  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  Bt, 
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CHURCHILL'S  SERIES  OF  MANUALS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Bd,  each. 

''We  here  give  Mr.  Churchill  public  thanks  for  the  poBitive  benefit  conferred  on  the 
Medical  Profession,  by  the  series  of  beautiful  and  cheap  Manuals  which  bear  his  imprint.** — 
British  ami  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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The  AHATOMISrS  TADE-MECTTM.  A  System  of  Haman  Anatomj. 
With  nnmeroas  lUastrations  on  Wood.  Seventh  Edition.  Bj  Erasmus 
Wilson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

CHEMISTBT.  With  nnmeroas  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Seventh  Edition. 
Bj  George  Fownes,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  H.  Bsnce  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  F.R.S. 

DEHTAL  SUAOEET.  With  208  lUastrations  on  Wood.  Bj  John 
Tomes,  F.R.S. 

HATEEIA  MEDICA.  With  nnmeroas  Blastrations  on  Wood.  Third 
Edition.  Bj  J.  Forbes  Rotle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Frederick  W.  Head- 
land, M.D.,  F.L.S. 

MEDICAL  JUEUPEUDENCE.  Sixth  Edition.  Bj  Alfred  Swaine 
Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

PEACnCE  OF  MEDICDTE.    Bj  G.  Hilaro  Barlow,  M.D.,  M.A. 

The  MICEOSCOFE  and  its  BETELATIOVS.  Witii  nnmeroas  lUas- 
trations on  Wood.   Second  Edition.   Bj  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

VATUSAL  PHUOSOPHT.  Witii  nnmeroas  lUastrations  on  Wood. 
Fifth  Edition.  Bj  Goldinq  Bird,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  and  Charles 
Brooke,  M.B.,  M.A,  F.R.S. 

OBSTETBICS.  With  186  Engravmgs  on  Wood.  Bj  W.  Ttler  Smith, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICIHE  and  STJEOEET.  Witii  coloured  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  nnmeroas  lUastrations  on  Wood*  Second  Edition.  Bj 
T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.RC.S.,  F.R.S. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AHATOMT.  Witii  nnmeroas  lUastrations  on  Wood.  Bj 
C.Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,F.R.C.P.,and  E.H.  Sievekino,  M.D.,F.RC.P. 

PHT8I0L0OT.  With  nnmeroas  lUastrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Third 
Edition.     Bj  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

P0I80VS.    Second  Edition.    Bj  Alfred  Swaine  Tatlor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


i     PRACTICAL  STJEOEET.  With  nnmeroas  lUastrations  on  Wood.    Foortii 
St  Edition.    Bj  William  Fergusson,  F.RC.S. 
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